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Editorial Note 


IN THE NOVEMBER 1984 issue of Socal Saentist we had carried several 
arucles on the stakes and activities of imperialism in different regions of the 
world The current number complements that discussion by looking 
specifically at the economic aspects of imperialist penetration in one par- 
ticular region, namely, South Asia It does not, of course, deal with the details 
of involvement of metropohtan capital in the region, what ıt does 1s to look at 
the leverage on economic policy-making which 1mpenalism, via agencies like 
the World Bank and the IMF, has acquired in some countries of this region, 
using the instrumentality of ‘aid’ and loans 


r 


Looking at other South Asian countnes 1s particularly important for us 
not just for the sake of famihannes with the happenings in one's own 
neighbourhood, but for a more basic reason as wel! The economic policy 
regimes which exist elsewhere in South Asia bear a close resemblance to what 
the IMF, the World Bank and sections of domestic opinion would like to see 
instituted in India, As is well-known a fall-out of the capitalist crisis has been a 
tremendous intensification of pressures on Third World economues, many of 

which have passed, 1n varying degrees, into IMF tutelage to introduce an 
economic policy package ranging from trade liberalizanon and exchange 
rate adjustments, in a curtailment of subsidies, removal of domestic controls, 
solicition of investment from multinacional corporations and banks and even 
‘privatization’ of the state sector India has not remained immune to this pres- 
sure, and a powerful lobby has emerged even inside the country which 
strideritly advocates the adoption of this policy package under the plea that 
this would generate substantial economic development. Since elements of 
this package have already been introduced elsewhere in South Asia, their 
expenence should give us an inkling of the possible denouement that may be 
in store for us should we adopt this policy package It should also be instruc- 
uve for unravelling the consutuent elements of the conjuncture which brings 
about such an ‘opening up’ of the economy for metropolitan capital. 


We are glad, therefore, to be able to publish case studies of two of the 
countries of the region, Sm: Lanka and Bangladesh, by disunguished radical 
scholars belonging to the countries in quesuon The case studies of course do 

not address themselves to the same set of questions But each sketches ın its 
own way the trajectory of development which the parucular country has 
followed, and this should be of interest to Indian readers While the lead artı- 
cle by W D Lakshman recapitulates Sri Lanka’s changing economic policy, 
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which accompanied the changing relanonship with impenialist countries and 
agencies like the Bank and the Fund through the tenures of the successive 
governments in the island, Qazı Kholiquzzaman Ahmad bnngs out vividly 
the abject dependence of the Bangladesh economy on foreign ‘aid’ and the 
social underpinnings Of this dependence The socal support which 
ımpenahsm can garner inside India for its intensified efforts at penetrating 
the economy is the object of investigation in C P Bhambhn’s paper; his dis- 
tinction between established big business houses which have an ambiguous 
relationship with impenalism and second-layer capitalists, who are much 
less averse to teaming up as junior partners with metropolitan capital 1s 
noteworthy and should provoke discussion 


Partha Chatterjee's communication in response to the review article on 
Subattern Studies IT by a group of young Delhi University scholars, which wé 
had published in Socal Scientist No 187, carnes forward an important: 
theoretical discussion which was inated ın the pages of this journal some 
tume ago And in keeping with our tradiuon of chronicling actual struggles of 
‘subattern groups’, we publish a note on the Jainua rebellion against 
colomal administration 


1 


Finally, this number contains an obituary note on Sharacchandra Muk- 
tbodh, an important Marathi writer though less well-known than his 
brother, Gajanan Madhav Muktbodh, the noted Handi htterateur 
Sharacchandra Mukabodh, though perhaps not a Marxist, was considerably 
influenced by Marxist ideas and wielded his pen not only as a creative writer, 
but also as a cntic at a crucial juncture in Marathi literature. Itis onlyapprop- 
nate that Sonal Saentist should recall the contrnibunioa of a man who stood 
aloof and alone m struggling according to his own light against ceras 
bourgeois literary trends 


WD LAKSHMAN* 


The IMF-World Bank Intervention m Sn. Lankan 
Economic Policy : Historical Trends and Patterns 


INTERVENTIONS of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstrucuon and Development (IBRD), more com- 
monly known as the World Bank (WB), in domestic policy in Sri Lanka has a 
history of about three decades, going back to the first WB economic mission 
to the country in 195] This history was, however, not one of conunuous 
intensification of this mtervenuonism The discontinuities here were related 
closely to the changes in the balance of power 1n domestic politics In refer- 
ring to these policy changes we refer in what follows, to the two main political 
parties in $n Lanka which, often in coalition with others, alternated in form- 
ing governments, the United. National Party (UNP) and the Sr Lanka 
Freedom Party (SLFP) The most extensive as well as the most intensive pre- 
sence of the IMF and the WB in domestic policy scene, admitted even by 

zpolicy-makers themselves, both political and administrative, can be seen in 

w&he current phase of Sri Lankan development, beginning with the change of 
regime in 1977 


This paper examines the historical trends pertaining to IMF-WB inter- 
venuonism in Sri Lanka with the objective of understanding the economic 
and political background to the emergence of the current overwhelming 
position of these two institutions in the domestic policy scene It attempts to 
idenufy the main dreas of th:s intervention in the backdrop of the relevant 
historical trends The quanutative analysis of the economic impact of the 
IMF-WB interventonist measures after 1977 is outside the scope of the pre- 
sent paper and has been discussed elsewhere 


In the tollowing pages reference 1s often made to a disunctive combina- 
tion of economic policy measures by the brief utle of esther “IMF stabilisa- 
tion package or prototype IMF policies? Broadly speaking, the so-called IMF 
stabilisation package, tried out in many Third Wolrd countries generally with 

e assistance of also the WB, intends promoüng growth and stability within 
an essentially free market, private enterprise, capitalist system Following 
Cheri Payer (1974) the full INF stabilisauon package may be regarded as 

eing composed of the following elements 


Professor and Head of the Department of Economics, University of Colombo, Sr Lanka. 
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(a) currency devaluanon or depreciation (or the selection of a “realisuc” 
exchange rate) 


(b) import/exchange hberahsation 

(c) multilataralism in foreign trade 

(d) restricuve monetary management 

(e) restrictive fiscal management 

(f) restraint in granting wage/salary increases 


(g) decontrol measures and promotion of the market mechanism 
and 


(h) promouon of private capital, domestic as well as foreign 


The tollowing pages are intended to show how selected combinations of 
these measures came to be 1mposed on the governments of Sn Lanka at different 
umes of its post-independence era The IMF package in sts most complete 
form, that 1s, 1n terms of the country's own historical experience in this 
regard, has been seen in operation since 1977, although even today, some of 
the elements in this package are conspicuously absent in the Sri Lankan 
strategy 


Sm Lanka at Independence 


The economic structure inherited by Sn Lanka at its political indepen- 
dence in 1948 was the result of the introduction of “capitalist”! forms of 
organisation into certain economic activity areas during the colonial period 
while the bulk of the economy contmued to remain pre-capitalist. In a pre 
dominantly agricultural economy, agncultural production for export con- 
tributed about one-third of the GDP in the early 1950’s The importance of 
the export agricultural sector was not confined to its direct contribution to 
output and employment. A substanual part of the service sector, particularly 
commerce, finance and transport, derived its major support from the export 
agricultural sector. Export processing activities connected with the planta- 
non crops also made up the bulk of manufactunng acuvities Through its 
mfluence on government finances, the export sector also affected the volume 
and the composition of government expenditures The necessary corollary of 
the heavy export-dependence was the equally heavy reliance on imports for 
consumer and capital goods requirements of the country In the early 1950's 
imports of goods and services amounted to 36 per cent of the GDP 


The exports of the country at independence were heavily concentrated 
m three agricultural products— tea, rubber and coconut. In 1948, they con- 
sututed 94 per cent of exports of Sri Lankan produce The Gmi-Hirschman 
coefficient of commodity concentration of exports in 1948 works out to 66 
per cent, indicating, on the basis of Michaely's calculations for a large npm- 
ber of countries (Michaely, 1962, pp 11-12), a relatively high degree of com- 
modity concentration 


The growth of export agriculture and the expansion of commercial and 
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7^ other service activities had the effect of increasing the proportion of the pop- 
ulation engaged in non-food production. Non-export agriculture, neglected 
during the colomal period and continuing to suffer from various problems 
causing low productivity, was unable to produce a surplus of food to feed the 
increasing non-food-producing population. Sri Éanka's imports thus came 
to be heavily concentrated on foodstuffs Whatis more, the bulk ofthese food 
imports, 91 per cent in 1948-50, was made up of essential items rice, wheat 
flour, pulses, currystuffs, fish products, milk products and sugar These, 
together with other consumer items, formed 73 per cent of the country's 
imports in 1948-50, intermediate goods were 17 per cent and investment 
goods, 10 per cent 


Although some form of “capitalist” organisation took root in certain sec- 
?4 tors of the economy like plantations and selected service sector activities, the 
colonial economy did not produce the necessary conditions for an organic 
development of capitalism on a wide front The capitalist sectors came to be 
dominated by foreign private capital, either directly through equity holdings 
im companies engaged ın domestic productive activity (e g Sterling Com- 
panies in the plantations sector) or indirectly through management control 
via foreign-owned companies like Agency Houses As in the case of other 
colonial economies, the surpluses generated in Sn Lanka too were largely 
sent abroad, leaving very hte for further accumulauon domestically The 
bulk of the economy which remained pre-capitalist and of low productivity, 
on the other hand, was not in a position to generate any significant invesuble 
surplus It may be noted here that this large pre-capitalist sector included not 
only peasant sectors 1n paddy, and other non-export crops, handicrafts and 
^, cottage industries, but also a fair proportion of the export crops sector which 
Awas in small holdings In terms of acreage ownership, small holdings 
dominated the coconut sector, and were equally important as estates within 
the rubber sector 


With the passage of ume, there was, no doubt, some development and 
accumulation of domestically—owned capital But it retained a dependent 
and merchant character and was invested in bulk within plantations, trade 
and other service activities As in the case of colonial economies in similar 
conditions, m $n Lanka too, the free trade policy effectively prevented any 
significant industrial accumulation Thus when, during the Second World 
War for example, imports of industrial goods had to be drastically cut for 
war-related reasons, private capital failed to invest in industry, making the 
state fill in the so created gap (Amarasinghe, 1979) State capitalism ın indus- 
try during the war period, however, was a temporary phenomenon The ter- 
mination of hosnlines and the gradual return to normalcy in external trade 

bo prevented further expansion ın state or private capitalism in industry 
As will be seen in the following section, the intervention of the World Bank in 
the early 1950's led to a gradual process of the state's disengagement from 
industrial acavity 


Ona request made by the government of Sri Lanka in mid-1951, the WB 
organised “an over-all mission. .to survey the development potentialities of 
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the country” and to provide “‘advice on the development programme to be d 
drawn up for the six year period” (from October I, 1953) (IBRD, 1953, p xi) 
Having arrived in Sri Lanka in October 1951, the Mission remained in the 
country ull December 1951 Its report published in 1953 ran into 807 pages 
(without the index) and was in two parts, Part One (seven chapters) on an 
overall programme of development and Part Two (twelve chapters) on selec- 

ted fields of development "1 he development thinking and strategy embodied 

m the report of this WB almostzn foto embodied in the Six Year Programme of 
Investment the Government adopted in 1955 (Government of Ceylon, 1955) 
The pledge given by the President of the World Bank in the letter of transmut- 

tal of the Report that “the Bank will follow with interest the action taken in 
connecuon with the Report, and will be prepared, if desired by the Ceylon 
Government, to discuss any questions arising from it, and to consider how RS 
the Bank can best help in the future development of Ceylon” (IBRD, 1953,/ - 
p vi) had gone a long way to persuade the government to attempt implemen- 
ration of the board sweep of the Mission's recommendations during 1952-56 

rhe change of government in 1956, however, made this only á short-hvec 
phase in WB involvement! in Sri Lankan domestic policy 


It 15 not possible to do justice to as large a work as the IBRD report ot 
1958 within a couple of pages Such a summary presentation 1s bound to 
oversimplify and misrepresent the views of the Mission to some extent. Hav- 
ing said that one may note that the Mission interpreted some aspects of the 
economic policy of the early 1950s in a very favourable light 


Immediately after end of the war, the Ceylon Government commenced 
a programme of accelerated capital investment and develop- 
ment This accelerated development has been paid for without in any 
way threatening the financial stability of the country That this is so Shey 
due to the sound policies — in the monetary field and to the prudent 
and skillful handling of the government budget Thanks to — (these) 
policies and to reasonably favourable export markets, the development 
expenditure has been entirelv covered by net surpluses of revenue over 
ordinary expenditure plus receipts from internal loans, and the external 
costs of development have been met without significant reduction of 
external exchange reserves (IBRD, 1953, p 16-7) 


$n Lankan economic conditions during the ume of the Mission's stay in 
. tne country were influenced in an unusually favourable manner by the 
Korean War boom 1n primary commodity prices There were large trade sur- 
pluses Accumulated reserves were sufficient to procure almost one full 
vear's import requirements Government revenues which depended heavily 
on customs duties increased sharply thereby producing current account sur- 
pluses in the government budget? Assisted by boom conditions in export. 
markets, the government was already moving away from quantitatis e restric 
uens on imports and exchange payments on current account (Lakshman, 
1973, ch 6) Thus there was no need for the WB Mission of 1951 to 
specifically press for a programme of trade liberalisation in its recommen- 
danons Since the domestic currency had been devalued already m 1949 bv a 
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substantial margin and the external economic conditions were generally 
favourable, the Mission did not consider it necessary to préss for any further 
rupee devaluation Trade hberalisauon and exchange devaluation are 
favourite measures in the prototype IMF-WB policy package as noted in the 
introductory section, but their absence from the recommendations of the 
WB Mission of 1951 to Sri Lanka is quite understandaele in the context of the 
economic environment of the country at the ume 


Some of the other elements common to this prototype package were, 
however, present among the recommendations of the Mission 
1 Government policies should be such as to encourage investment of 
private capital, both Ceylonese and non-Ceylonese (p 120) 


a -2 While acuve government sympathy and encouragement of industrial 


E 


development is of the first umportance, direct government manage- 
ment of factones should be avoided A genuine partnership with 
private enterprise should be the objective (P. 126-127) 

8 Policies and measures of maintaining internal monetary stability 
should be conunued (p 122) 

4 The machinery of budget control should be strengthened, in order to 
insure that as large as possible a surplus of revenue over recurrent 
expenditure ts available for capital investment (p 122) 

5 Food subsidies should be eliminated gradually over the next few 
years (p 123) 

Within a policy framework aimed at achieving monetary and fiscal 
stability, the Mission recommended an investment programme for growth, 
which could be financed through non-inflationary sources On sectoral 


-prioriues, the Mission emphasised the need for agricultural growth and for 


development of infrastructure for promoting private mitiative Itrecommen- 
ded that“ industrial development policy should aim at the promotion of 
initially small industries which will contribute to the spread of industrial 
techniques and know how as a basis for later growth, rather than at the under- 
taking of single large projects making heavy demands on the sull restricted 
capital, technical and managerial resources available ”(p 126) 

The recommendauons of the WB Mission of 1951, taken as a whole, 
were intended to promote private capitalism in the country within the broad 
economic and social structure which then existed. It was the same type of 
dependent capitalism cultivated by British colonialism ın Srt Lanka that 
received the support of the WB Mission No change in the structural 
significance of plantation agriculture which dependend on external markets 
was envisaged The largely peasant character of non-export agriculture was to 


“continue No measures were recommended to spread the capitalist mode of 


producton into this sector, so that forces of production in it would develop 
rapidly Introduction of mdustnral capitalism on a wide front was dis- 
couraged so that the country would conunue to be depedent on foreign sour- 
ces for technology and a wide variety of industrial goods Foreign capital 
dominance of the economy would have conunued unabated under these 
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recommendations or would have even become greater The significance of T 
the building up of a national bourgeoisie for self-reliant capitalist develop- 
ment was not recognised by the Mission and within the policy framework 
proposed, the merchant character of the existing domestic capitalist class 
would have conunued, thereby strengthening the existing dependent 
relationships 


The exisung regime, represenung as it did the interests of the foreign 
and the local bourgeoisie, had accepted the WB Mission's recommendations 
in their broad outline A comparison of the six-year (1953-59) programme of 
government development expenditure proposed by the Mission, with the 
six-year (1954/55- 1959/60) investment programme adopted by the govern- 
ment subsequently (see Table 1) shows a very close correspondence between , 
the relevant sectoral prionues The Six Year Programme of Investment, it 15 P 
true, was not strictly implemented Even if its strict implementation was an ^ 
objective of the government, it did not have the chance of carrying it through 
to its terminal year, because of the change of government in 1956 Yet the 
close correspondence between this Programme and the Mission's proposals 
is a clear indication of the latter's influence on domesuc policy during 1953-56 


Table 1—Six Year Development Programme to be Financed 
from Government Budget 


_ MM MÀMÀ—— MÀ — 


Sector (a) Percentages of Total Proposed Expenditure 





As proposed by WB As Adopted by Govern- 
Mission for 1953-59 ment for 1954/5-1959/6 fs 





Agriculture and Alhed 28 8 36.5 
Activities 
Power 181 115 
Industry 47 44 
Transport 26 9 216 
Health 122 47 
Education 91 5.8 
Rural Development 88 2.8 
Adm:nistraton & Other 16 132 
eee 
Total (Rs. million) 1600 2529 


Note (a) Classification of sectors 1s according to that of the Mission The Six Year Programme- 
of Investment adopts a different classificanon of broad sectors Items compared het. 
are made as comparable as possible by reclassifying the detailed items given in the 
programme into Mission's broad sectors A certam degree of nori-comparability 
remains because the stems included 1n the “Administration and Other" sector within 
the two sources are not uniform 


Sources IBRD, 1953 and Government of Ceylon, 1955 
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WB interventionism became quite evident in two specific areas of 
implementation in particular, and this was also widely discussed at the ume 
The first was the gradual closure of a number of public sector industrial ven- 
tures started during the Second World War The second, which was 
politically and socially more important than the former, was the elimmation 
of food subsidies in 1953 The regime in power acted even more drastically 
than was recommended by the Mission While the latter proposed a 
“gradual” withdrawal of consumer subsidies, the government tned to 
eliminate them totally m 1953 * Since the expenditure on account of these 
subsidies was a large element ın government current expenditure, their 
withdrawal resulted in a large increase ın government savings, from an 
average of 18 2 per cent of government revenue in 1951/2— 1952/3 to 34 5 
per cent m 1958/4—1955/6 The grave social handships caused by the 
withdrawal of food subsidies naturally produced a violent social reaction in 
1958, later on ın 1956 becoming one of the main factors which brought down 
the existing regime 


A Period of Minimum IMF-WB Interventionism, 1956-65. 


After the government change of 19565 there comes a period of about 10 
years during which very little 1s heard about IMF-WB influences in the $n 
Lankan policy scene Although the Sr: Lankan government received a small 
loan from the World Bank in the mid-fifties, foreign capital inflow on official 
account had not become a critical factor in $11 Lankan policy making at the 
ume of the 1956 politcal change By the end of 1955 and 1956 the country 
had external assets àmounung respectively to 78 per cent and 76 per cent of 
annual imports and generally speaking, payments difficulues had not yet 
become the major development bottleneck which it became later on This 
had apparently created hopes within the new regime that it could adopt a 
reasonably independent development strategy wherein undue influences 
from foreign donor countries and internauonal financial institutions could 
be minimised Subsequent developments had, however, shown that this was 
sheer wishful thinking, not at all based on any realistic projections of external 
economic conditions 


External developments after the mid-fifties were extremely unfavou- 
rable for Sn Lanka Commodity terms of trade (1978—100) consistently 
deteriorated from a high of 203 ın 1955 to 142 in 1965 * The trade balance, 
which was in surplus during 1954-56, turned into a deficit in 1957 and con- 
unued to be in defiat in subsequent years so that the cumulative deficit for 
1957-65 amounted to Rs 1,176 million (7 per cent of cumulative export earn- 
ings of the period)? The deficits on the current account of the balance of 
payments were generally higher than trade deficits Private capital inflows in 
net terms were either negative or, if positive, of small magnitude There were 
some inflows of capital on official account? but the major burden of financing 
payments deficits was borne by the country’s external assets They dropped 
to 21 per cent and 14 per cent of annual imports in 1965 and 1966 
respectively 
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These unfavourable external developments brought into sharp focus 
the vulnerability and the weakness of the classical export economy and the 
socio-economic system based thereon Export earnings, heavily dependent 
ona few primary commodities of weak market prospects, grew very sluggish- 
ly, just by 14 per cent over the whole period from 1957 to 1965 But within an 
environment of income and population growth, a relatively free operation of 
market forces would have pushed up imports to unmanageable heights Bet- 
ween 1955 and 1959, for example, whilst exports dropped by 6 per cent, 
imports rose by 32 per cent This was because the process of liberalisation of 
imports and exchange payments, begun in the early 1950's, was conunued 
into the second half of the decade, despite the reversal of export market 
trends around 1955 on the one hand, and the change of government in 1956, 
on the other By the end of 1959, the volume of external assets came down to 
a very low level—33 per cent of annual imports— causing concern among 
policy makers 


The natural policy response to this adverse situation in the country’s 
external economy was the imposition of quanutauve restricuons on imports 
and exchange payments in an attempts to contain exchange outflow within 
manageable limits. Thus a closed economy was built up within a gradually’ 
tightening control regime The impetus this had given to industries produ- 
cing substitutes for the rexricted imports was further strengthened by 
various fiscal and other promotional measures 


It may be noted here that the regime which came into power in 1956 had 
a different ideological position from the previous regime, with respect to 
priorities as between industry and agriculture in the country’s development 
strategy This can be seen from a comparison;of investment proportions 
allocated for industry in the Six Year Programme of Investments of 1954/55 — 
1959/60 and the l'eri Year Plan of 1959-68 Unlike the former which covered 
governmental investment outlays only, the latter was intended to be a macro 
plan covering both the public and the private sector Within the proposec 
plan of government investment of 1959-68, 23 per cent was allocated to 
agriculture, irmgation and fisheries and 24 per cent to manufacturing indus- 
try (National Planning Council, 1959, p 78) In the Programme of 1954/55— 
1959/60 (Table 1) the corresponding proportions were 36 5 and 4 4 per cent 
respecuvely In the Ten Year Plan, moreover, the overwhelming bulk of the 
governments industrial investments was intended to be channelled into 
large scale industry which was clearlv discouraged by the WB Mission of 
1951, and on its advice, the then government of Sri Lanka Thus even without 
the pressures createa by unfavourable external developments, the regimes of 
1956-65 would have adopted a relative priority rating between industry and 
agriculture different from that of previous regimes But the pressures from 
unfavourable external developments prevented them from formulaung an 
antonomous strategy of industrial development The path of industrial 
development since 1960 was therefore carved out by the nature of the control 
regime which emerged as the direct result of growing payment, 
lffi dues 
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Although the control regime provided market conditions conducive to 
the establishment and growth of import substituting industry, the domestic 
capitalist class which had emerged through the previous colonial pattern of 
development was not m a position to take up the challenge of domestically 
producing the wide range of industrial articles which had come under the axe 
of the import controller They lacked the necessary experience 1n industrial 
entrepreneurship, the volume of capital they could mobilise was inadequate, 
their technological capabilites were restricted and/or the degree of msk 
involved in industrial investments was for them too high Due to this lack ofa 
well developed national industrial bourgeoisie and the relative inhos- 
pitability of the existing political climate to any fresh inflows of direct foreign 
investments, the needed import substituurig industrial investments 
necessitated the expansioon of state capitalism during this period (Laksh- 
man, 1981) In addition, state capitalism expanded into various non- 
manufacturing acuvities as well as fishing, construction, omnibus transport, 
port cargo handling, banking, insurance etc (Lakshman, 1979, pp 205-9) 
The establishment of some public enterprises in non-manufacturing sectors 
followed the take-over of private enterprises But the most widespread prac- 
tice was for the state to take up an entrepreneurial role by establishing public 
enterprises either to undertake activines which were not previously under- 
taken by private enterprise or to compete with existing private 
enterprises 


The above policy framework, ıt appears, was not at all favourably viewed 
by international capitalism and its institutional agents, the IMF and the WB 
Although the regimes of 1956-65? carried out certain nationalisations of 
private property, tt would be a mistake to interpret these nationalisations as 
attempts made to eliminate private capitalism. But the governments in the 
West and international capitalism in general made this mistake and viewed 
these regimes as hostile to capitalism at home, and also opposed, in their 
international relations, to the Western bloc of countries With international 
finance capital thus boycotung them, these regimes had naturally to turn to 
countries in the Socialist bloc in order to obtain the needed financial and 
technological assistance. Thus a large number of state industrial ventures 
came to be established under aid programmes with Socialist countries. This 
clearly worsened the misunderstandings of the West about the charact r oí 
these regimes and made their attitude even more unfriendly 


The preceding paragraphs present some of the main factors which 
appear to have made IMF-WB interventionism minimal in Srı Lanka during 
1956-65 On the whole, foreign capital inflow into the country during this 
period remained extremely low The relevant items. extracted from the 
balance of payments tabulations are summanised in Table ll. 1 ransacuons 
with the IMF recorded an outflow for 1956-60 The inflow recoreded in tan- 
sacuons with the IMF for 1961-65 represented drawings on the gold tranche 
and the early credit tranches (Minister of Finance, 1970, p 6) and therefore 
did rot mvolv. condinonalitv 
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Table II— Cumulauve Foreign Capital Inflow (Net) into 
Sn Lanka, Three Five Year Periods 1956-1970 


Rs milhon except last 2 Rows 





1956-60 1961-65 1966-70 
(1) Official transfers 207 262 258 
(2) Direct Foreign —81 —4 —44 
Investments 
(8) Other Private Capital 16 —21 —88 
(4) Loans to Central 114 258 1814 
Government 
(5) Liabihtnes of Banking 3 —23 526 
Sector 
(6) Transactions with IMF —50 167 360%- 
Above Total 209 634 2381 
% of Cumulative Exports 24 7.2 25 8 
% of Cumulative Imports 23 67 21.0 


Note (a) Includes an SDR allocation of Rs 78 million recorded for 1970 
Source Central Bank Reports 


During the first half of this ten-year period foreign capital inflows on 
both private and official accounts were as low as 2 4 per cent of exports and 
2 3 percent ofimports Deficits incurred on trade and current accounts were - 
financed essentially through running down previously accumulated reser- 
ves Reserves dropped to dangerously low levels by the end of the fifties The 
regime in power therefore had to resort to larger volumes of foreign grants 
and loans during the first half of the 1960's Thus foreign capital inflow rose 
to 7 2 per cent respecuvely of exports and imports during this period. It 
would be even more revealing if a breakdown of the capital inflow data in 
Table 2 into country sources were available The source cited does not pro- 
vide such a breakdown but general knowledge about the patterns of foreign 
capital inflow during this period leads one to guess that a large proportion of 
this inflow, particularly on official account, was from Socialist sources This 
phenomenon and the widely used socialist rhetonc of the period together 
probably worsened the condition of indifference, if not actual hostlity, on 
international capitalism towards Sri Lanka Naturally the IMF-WB activites 
in the country’s economic scene during 1956-65 were relatively 
negligible 


Re-emergence of IMF-WB Interventionism 


The contro] regime of 1956-65 came up against a severe foreign 
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exchange crisis by the end of that period. It reached the virtual end of the 
road of import and exchange controls As the permanent secretary of the 
Ministry of Planning and Economic Affairs during 1965-70 argued 

* , there were difficulties in adapung the administration of control to the 
smooth flow of supplies even in respect of items where allocations were in 
accordance with requirements (There were) uncertainties and intermittent 
disturbances in supplies (T)he curtailment and the rauoning of raw 
materials requirements for industry implied that existing capacity was being 
underutilised and that output and employment were below what they could 
be ...(M)ost important, economic development through the expansion of 
productive capacity was barred " (Corea, 1971, pp 29-30) In addition, the 
usual inefficiencies of mmport-substuituang industrialisation under heavy pro- 
tection gradually came into sharp focus The social discontent which all this 
aroused resulted in a change of regime ın 1965, a change from an SLFP- 
dominated regime to a UNP-dominated one 


The major element of the strategy the new regime adopted to get over 
the impasse was to depend heavily on foreign aid An Aid Ceylon Group was 
established under the auspices of the World Bank and larger volumes of 
foreign aid began flowing into the country, particularly from the West It may 
be noted here in passing, that there were clear swings in the attitudes of the 
international financial community towards $n Lanka along with the swings 
in the domestic political see-saw The UNP-dominated regimes were strongly 
favoured in preference to SLFP-domuinated ones, irrespective of the fact that 
both were trying to perpetuate the basic capitalist structure of the economy 
The difference of the two political parties as far as international capitalism 
was concerned probably was that the SLFP’s capitalist strategy depended 
more heavily on the promotion of a national industnal bourgeoisie than the 
UNP's, although doubts can be expressed as to whether these political parties 
had well-articulated ideological positions regarding this issue Whatever it 
may be, these changing attitudes of the international financial community 
towards the regimes ın power in Sr Lanka produced a vicious circle of events, 
particularly since 1965—a period of more favourable attitudes witnessing a 
heavier inflow of foreign aid, leading to greater intervenuonism by world 
financial insututions and donor countries, leading to capitulation of the 
regime to varying degrees, producing further inflows of foreign aid, thereby 
strengthening the intervenuonist factors 


Beginning with the domesnc political changes and the organisation of 
the Aid Group in 1965 there was a stepping up of the rate of inflow of foreign 
capital on both official and private accounts (Table II) During 1966-70 as a 
wnole, this amounted to 25 8 and 21 0 per cent respectively of exports and 
1mports compared to 7 2 and 6 7 per cent in 1961-65 This naturally pro- 
vided the setung for an increasing IMF-WB intervenuonism 1n Sn Lankan 
economic policy after 1965 This interventionism, starung at a rather low 
level ın 1965, became gradually stronger within the second half of the 
decade 


At the beginning of the period 1956-70, the IMF-WB group wed to 
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influence the country’s economic policy while remaining within the broad 
outlines of the existing control regime “Shortly after taking office, the 
government entered into a Standby Agreement with the IMF, as a result of 
which sizeable drawings have been made" (ABRD, 1966 a, p 24) While 
tolerating the existing 1mport/exchange controls, the IMF considered at this 
juncture that it was sufficient to impose conditions on the government of Sr 
Lanka pertaining mainly to domestic fiscal and monetary management 


(a) to review the full subsidy scheme with a view to the progressive reduc- 
uon of its burden on the government budget, 


(b) to stem “the ever-rising tide of current expenditures ın Ceylon’s 
welfare state” (IBRD, 1966 p 16)!° 


(7) to keep inflationary finance of budget deficits within limits, 


(d) to eliminate the operating losses of government enterprises by raising 
the prices they charge and by eliminating excess manpower employed 
by them, 


(e) to raise more revenue, e g by “extending taxation ito domestic agrıcv l- 
ture” (bdi p 18) which was enjoying various free benefits from the state 
and also through other tax measures, 


(f) to restrain the growth of bank credit to public and private sectors; 
(g) to increase interest rates, 


(h) to promote private sector investments through measures like tax 
incentives, and generally, to improve the climate for the inflow of 
foreign official and private capital 


The above were some of the main policy suggestions found ın the 
published IBRD reports of 1966 cited The above list indicates the general ~ 
line of the IMF-WB thinking at the ume about the required policy reforms in 
Sn Lanka As revealed by the Finance Minister of the regime which suc- 
ceeded tł. : of 1965-70, most of the above policy suggestions had gone into 
the letters of intent signed by the government of Sn Lanka with the IMF at the 
ume of the Standby of 1965 


Since the structural weaknesses of the e^onomy were left untouched, the 
above stabilisation measures failed to onng the country’s balance of 
payments into equilibrium The trade deficit, for example, increased from Rs 
13 million (0 7 per cent of exports) in 1965 to Rs 344 million (20 5 per cent 
of exports) and Rs 335 million (20 8 per cent of eXports) in 1966 and 1967 
respecuvely Following monetarist reasoning the Central Bank argued that 
* the stringent controls were not capable of solving the main balance of 
payments problems" (CB, 1968, p 2) and also that "the dwindling 1mport 
capacity in relation to actual import requirements, the existence of an acuve 
black market in foreign exchange and the heavy reliance on more and more 
stringent controls were all indicative of an unrealisuc rate of exchange" (bd, 
p 21) The words "unreahstc' and “over-valued” were used inter- 
changeably (ibid, p 20) in connection with the exchange rate 


Ít was on the basis of these arguments that the authorities justified some 
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of the policies adopted in 1967-68 with respect to external payments, par- 
ticularly the 20 per cént devaluation of the rupee in November 1967 
(ibid p 21) and the introduction ofthe system of dual exchange rates known as 
the Foreign Exchange Entitlement Certificate (FEEC) scheme 1n May 1968 

The basic exchange rate after the devaluation of 1967 “ was a good basic 
rate (but) was not sufficiently realistic to permit the liberalisation of a sub- 
stanual range of imports" (ibid p 21) Through the FEEC scheme, the regime 
intended to provide cash incentives to selected exports and invisible transac- 
tions and to impose an additional rupee cost on selected imports and invis- 
ible payments Along with the introduction of this scheme, a substanual 
proportion of imports was liberalised 


Thus the year 1968 witnessed a culmination of the trend which began *n 
1965 towards strong intervention vy the IMF-WB Group in Sri Lanka The 
measures of 1967-68, including rupee devaluation, dual exchange rate sys- 
tem and import hberalisation were the elements of the usual IMF stabilisa- 
uon package which were missing from 1965 to November 1967 Although 
details are not given, the Central Bank report cited in the preceding 
paragraphs celarly idenufies the hand of the IMF ın these policy reforms, par- 
ucularly in its statement that “the Government ın consultation with the Jnter- 
national Monetary Fund introduced the Foreign Exchange Enntlement 
Certificate Scheme ” (p 22) As usual in an IMF package, the above 
measures were combined with restrictive monetary measures— increases in 
bank reserve ratios, the Bank Rate and correspondingly other interest rates, 
together with ceilings on commercial bank credit (iiid pp 25-26) Attempts 
were also made to restrict the inflanonary impact of the budget by introdu 

ang revenue-increasing and expenditure-restraining measures !! 


As often happens immediately after a liberalisation exercise which a 
writer dealing with a similar situation elsewhere describes as a "beginner's 
luck" (Bello et a], 1982, p 42) the aggregauve yardstick of the growth rate 
showed an impressive response to new policies. this rate went up from 4 4 
per cent in 1967 to 8 3 per cent in 1968, dropping subsequently to 5 7 per 
cent in 1969 The balance of payments, the correction of which was the basic 
objective of trade liberalisation and selective devaluation, however, showed a 
worsening trend The trade deficit changed marginally from Rs 335 million 
(20 3 per cent of exports) in 1967 to Rs 380 million (19 2 per cent of exports) 
in 1968 and from there nearly doubled to Rs 746 million (39 1 per cent of 
exports) in 1969 Similar trends were observable in the goods and services 
account and the totai cur:zent account As was shown in Table II, there was 
growing support from international financial institutions, donor countries 
and foreign banks to carry out the above policy reforms Total external assets 
net of sinking funds increased marginally in absolute terms from Rs 407 
million in 1967 to Rs 417 million in 1968 as a result of this growing foreign 
capital inflow '? But, relative to annual imports, there was a decline in these 
reserves, from 20 5 to 17 7 per cent of imports The higher inflow of foreign 
capital, however, could not compensate adequately for the increases in 
foreign payments in the wake ofthe 1968 nnport liberalisation Thus external 
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The monetarist, free-market pohcies promoted in $n. Lanka during 
1965-69 through IMF-WB intervention, however, caught the country in a 
severe debt trap and a situation of widening disparities in the society 
Although there are no statisucs directly to back up the second opinion above, 
the overwhelming political rejection of the regime by the masses ın 1970 
seems to lend support to the conclusion, which is also inescapable on a pron 
grounds within a free enterprise, market-guided system There is clear quan- 
titative evidence, however, to show the menacing debt trap in which the 
country found itself in 1970 as a result of the IMF policies of 1965-69 
Although it was a political statement, the Budget speech of 1970 can be used 
here as source material, according to which the government incurred shoti- x 
term debts to the IMF amounting to Rs 723 4 million during 1965-70. Hav- la 
ing repurchased Rs 3017 milhon upto May 1970, the country was still 
indebted to the IMF to the tune of Rs 421 7 million ? In addition, the coun- 
try borrowed heavily from Western financial markets in order to sustain the 
system of liberalised imports In October 1970, such short-term commercial 
debts amounted to Rs 350 million (Minister of Finance, 1970, p. 11) These 
short-term debts which the Minister cited, Rs 772 milhon in all, amounted 
to 38 3 percent of the country's export earnings in 1970 The limited import 
liberalisation exercise undertaken during 1968-70 under IMF-WB advice 
was thus supported heavily by short-term external debt The debt service 
ratio^ had increased from 13 1 per cent in 1969 to 201 per cent in 
1970 

The regime which came to power in the General Elections of 1970 was a 
coalition of political parties, in which the SLFP, as the leading partner, joined 
hands with two Marxist parties The regime embarked on policy making witht $} 
two commitments which would have been anathema to the IMF-WB Group 
(aj “to lay the foundation for an irrevocable transition of the economy to a 
socialist one” and (b) “to maintain social welfare measures" (Minister of 
Finance, 1970, pp 4-5) As in the case of the regime of 1956-65, the 
“socialist” economy which the 1970 regime also wished to promote was in 
fact a mixed economy ın which “private enterprise has a part to play but 
the leading part (1s) in the hands of the public sector dominance was 1n con- 
flict with the free market, private enterprise ideology of the West Similarly 
the commitment to maintain welfare services was in contravention of all the 
advice given consüstently to Sri Lankan governments n the past by various 
advisory teams of the IMF and the WB 


Having criticised the actions of his predecessors for uncriücally accept- 

ing the terms and conditions of the IMF and thereby putting the country ina 

, severe debt trap, the Finance Minister nevertheless argued that it ıs not pos- 
sible to repudiate and reject the IMF advice and its terms and conditions 

totally without facing far-reaching dislocations (Minister of Finance, 1970, p 

11) Rejecung the course of full defiance to the IMF and international 

capitalism, the Minister proposed a via media “between undiluted accep- 

tance of the terms and conditions ot foreign institutions and the foolhardy 

- : = 


assets dropped to Rs 327 5 milhon (12 3 per cent of imports) ın 1969 
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rejection of all ad Undoubtedly, we must get foreign aid These aid 
arrangements must be concluded in terms consistent with our self-respect, 
our independence and our sovereignty” (Ibd pp 12-13)! 


It 15 not possible with the available information to determine the exact 
nature of the “via media” taken by the regime of 1970-77. In contrast to the 
post-1977 package of policies, the control regime of this period did not 
receive the blessings of the IMF-WB group Diplomaucally worded strictures 
abound in the reports of IBRD Missions of the period against (a) welfare 
policies, (b) the policv of public enterprise expansion and the neghgent 
attitudes of the government towards their inefficient management, (c) 1nade- 
quacy of policy to improve productivity in agriculture in general and in 

q export crops n parucular, (d) inadequacy of incentives for private enterprise, 
(e) price controls, (f) the dual exchange rate system, (g) excessive import- 
substitution bras and capial intensity in industry, etc As should be expected, 
these Míssions were, in general, opposed to the high degree of *marketinter- 
ventionism" and the “consumpuon bias” of the policy which prevailed during 
this pertod They wished to see a fundamental reonentauon of policies 
mainly a clear orientation towards growth through the market mechanism 
which would enable them to recommend to aid donors the desirability of 
greater concessionary assistance to the regime 


Throughout the period, the regime seems to have put up some resis- 
tance to introducing the kind of fundamental policy reonentation the IMF 
and the WB would have endorsed The controls remained, the expansion o' 
state capitalism continued, and a wide range of welfare measures was 11 
operation Asa natural consequence of this stubbornness, the inflow of con 
cessionary assistance rematned low and private foreign capital kept away” 

Saddled with the repercussions of a widespread mass uprising in 1971 and 
the oil shocka of 1973-74 and also disappointed with the small magnitude of 
the concessionary foreign assistance received, the regime seems to have tried 
to maintain a relative degree of economic sovereignty bv resorting to short- 
term commercial borrowing from abroad to finance needed imports In con- 
trast to the post-1977 period, therefore, the maturity structure of the external 
debt during the six vears 1971-76 shows a relatively greater bias towards 
short-term debt (Table IH) The relauvely high debt service ratio during this 
period is thus understandable Marginal policy shifts in 1976 and 1977 and 
changes in the composition of the political coalition in power in these vears!5 
produced, towards the end of the 1970-77 regime, a slightly higher inflow of 
long-term concessionarv foreign loans Combined with higher export earn- 
ings due to improved export prices, the above developments were respon- 
sible for the drop ın the debt service ratio to 16 per cent in 1977 


` The regime did not however, receive the necessary backing from 
autonomous developments in the surrounding economic environment in its 
policy of resistance to IMF-WB pressures The deterioration of the terms of 
trade in the contexts of slow change in the export trade structure and increas- 
ing demand for imports imposed severe strans on the balance of 
pavments 
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Table III— Composition of External Debt Outstanding and the 
Debt Service Ratio, Selected Years, 1971-82 
Percentages^ 
P A MM 


e t € — MH 


1971 . 1978 1975 1977 1979 1982 





Long-term Debt 69 72 70 80 82 81 
Suppliers? Credit? 3 9 9 7 4 2 
IMF Drawings 16 12 16 9 13 12 
Bank Borrowings 12 7 6 4 — 4 


meea a a MH 


Total (Rs. Million) 2775.6 37252 53012 13321.8 19239.6 42533 9 





Debt Service 219 280 229 16.0 13.0 15.0 

Ratio(%} 
OE oss a a Se ee ee 
Notes (a) The highest level—12 per cent—to which the proporuon of suppliers’ credits rose 
during the period was in 1974 and is not shown in the Table 

(b) May not add up to 100 because of rounding 
—indicates less than 0 5 

Source ` Central Bank Annual Reports and Reviews (various) 

Growth of populauon and the people's asprranons within a climate of 
keen popular political awareness made the total government expenditure, 
which was heavily biased. towards the maintenance of a welfare state, 
extremely inflexible and almost impossible to reduce Thus despite attempts 
to find increased revenue sources, the contribution of the government to 
domestic savings remained either negative or, if positive, extremely negli- 
gible Thus the structural weakness of the economy and the unfavourable 
external and internal developments beyond the control of the government, 
combined to génerate strong contradictions within the strategy of equitable 
and egalitarian development of 1970-77. The conditions were worsened 
turther by inappropriate and inadequate measures taken by the government 
to implement this strategy within the weak structural conditions and 
unfavourable global developments, particularly the inadequacy of measures 
to improve productivity in. the dominant state capitalist sector of the 
economy which after 1975 included also the large plantanons, and the map- 
propriateness of measures to mobilise private enterprise and initiative 
Hence the consistent theme of the “growth”-conscious IBRD teams, with 
their strong belief in the efficacy of market forces, that Sri Lanka’s chronic 
economic difficulties were due to its over-dependence on a few primary com- 
modines for export earnings, the political commutment to far-reching 
welfare and redistributive objectives, various price distortions resulung from 
existing controls, over-consumption and inadequacy of savings and 
invéstments, widespread mefficiency in the state sector and general dis- 
couragement of private enterprise 


The very survival of the strategy under these circumstances depended 
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heavily on external financial support Despite some assistance from the 
Socialist bloc, the bulk of this needed support had to come from the capitalist 
West, which depended in a crucial way on the good performance ceruficate 
of its agents, the IMF and the World Bank Throughout this penod their 
‘character certificates” were chequered with reservations about the viability 
of the strategy Thus the WB-organised Aid Group’s contributions to the Sri 
Lankan regime remained low 


In order to receive even this trickle of aid from the consortium and more 
importantly in order to obtain the necessary balance of payments support 
from the IMF, the regime had to make certain compromises, although these 
did notamount to any radical reorientation of policy as recommended by the 
IMF and the WB A case in point was the readjustments in 1973 and 1974 1m 
che food subsidy policy, the bone of contention between the IM F-WB Group 
and the Sri Lankan government since the early 1950's 


The Post-1977 *Open" Economy 


The cdntrol regime of 1970-77, in retrospect, can be shown to have pro- 
duced at a national level, advantageous as well as disadvantageous results in 
economic and other fields Without expressing the writers personal 
opinions about the relative magnitudes of these advantageous and disadvan- 
tageous effects, a few of them can be just listed here to provide some basis for 
understanding the electoral response of the masses in 1977 to this 
control regime 


There was slow but somewhat consistent growth of real GNP over the 
priod 1970-77 as a whole The year 1971 was a period of almost cornplete 
~ stagnation (a growth rate of 0 4 per cent) due mainly to a widespread armed 
struggle of the youth against the regime in power, but the trend rate of growth 
for the entire period of 1970-77 was at 3 per cent per annum If corrected for 
terms of trade effects, however, the annual growth rate for the period may be less 
than 3 percent The sluggish conditions in GNP growth, however, were com- 
bined with a gradual improvement in conditions of relative income 1n- 
equality in the country and in the living conditions of the poor income 
reveivers. Theré was'also a trend towards greater equality ın the distribution 
of wealth (Lakshman, 1980) The contemporary achievements in the sphere 
of social development and basic needs satisfaction had in fact produced 
favourable comments from even World Bank quarters 


Sn Lanka's record on life expectancy, literacy and ferulity (in relations to 
its low income level) :s one of the best in the world Sr Lanka 
has done no worse in term of growth than other countries at its 
income level, while greatly outperforming them 1n human develop- 
ment (World Bank, 1980, p 90) 


The reports of IBRD Missions to Sm Lanka in the mid-1970's are also 
replete with similar comments about the country’s achievements in this 
sphere The system, moreover, managed to keep annual incréases in the 
general price level at less than 2-digit figures—except in the exceptional year 
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of 1974 with tts 12 per cent increase in the Cost of Living Index! —in spite of 
the oil shocks of 1973-74 and their wide-ranging impact, particularly on 
import prices and domestic transport costs The Cost of Living Index used 
here ts quite well-known for its weaknesses, but taking it for what it 1s worth, 
the average of the annual rates of inflation over 1970-77 on the basis of that 
index works out to 5 7 per cent, in contrast to the corresponding average of 
16 per cent for 1978-82 The trade balance was consistently in deficit during 
1970-76" bat the cumulative deficit for the period was at a manageable 22 
per cent of exports, as compared to the cumulative trade deficit of 80 per cent 
of exports at the height of the post-1977 “open” economy during 1979-82 
External assets increased from 16 per cent of imports in 1970 to 26 and 89 per 
cent respectively in 1976 and 1977 Despite the phenomenal increase in. , 
"foreign aid" and other foreign capital inflows after 1977, the corresponding Z 
ratio was at 26 per cent in 1981 and also in 1982 


Along with these and other favourable elements ın the macro-economic 
impact of the contro] regime of 1970-77, there were also a number of weak 
and socially harmful elements Due to the sluggishness of economic activity 
and other reasons the rate of unemployment increased from 14 4 per centin 
1969/70'* to 20 per cent in 1977 (IBRD, 1978, p 9) There were widespread 
scarcities, which were felt severely ın the market for even essential foodstuffs, 
particularly in 1973-74 As usual in any situation of controls, black market 
practices were widespread and also other social malpractices— political pat- 
ronage, nepotism, briberv, abuse of power etc ?? 


The above were politically explosive issues, which would have 
overwhelmed whatever long-term beneficial effect the control regime may 
have had from the point of view of equitable self-reliant national develop- 
ment Naturally, the right-wing opposition of the UNP very effectively made 4 
political capital of these sensitive issues during the General Elections of 1977 
The election campaign was largely based on an agitation against the social 
malpractices which emerged out of the existing control regime Itis on a call 
to establish a “‘free and just society? devoid of these social malpractices that 
the UNP fought the General Elecuons— with the Sinhala language version of 
this slogan, “dharmishta samajaya", carrying a greater weight on an elec- 
of Sinhala Buddhist majority than would appear from its English'translauon 
The UNP emerged victorious in the elecuon in 1977 with an unpreceden- 
tedly large parhamentary majority This large majority later permitted the 
Government to introduce far-reaching constitutional changes ın 1978 in 
which the system of government was converted from a parliamentary system 
of the Westminster type to a Presidential system Not only the consutuuonal 
system but also the system of the country’s economic management was dras- 
acallv changed giving rise to the system of “open economy” which continues 4 
to date with only minor modificanons 


Tha main elements of these policy reforms, announced towards.the end 
of 1977, can be listed briefly as follows, with the caveat that any summary pre- 
sentation of a complex economic strategy, by leaving out useful details, mav 
fail to provide a completelv adequate descripuon of its nature 


n 


4 


4 
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(a) Liberalisation ofımport trade and exchange payments, elimination of the 
dual exchange rate system, exchange devaluation towards the end of 
1977 followed up by a floating of the rupee along a path of gradual de- 
preciation These exchange rate policies were adopted allegedly to facili- 
tate import and exchange liberalisation The exchange rate which was at 
an average of Rs 8 86 to a US dollar at the end of 1976% had depreciated 
to a rate of over Rs 25 to a dollar in early 1984—a depreciation of 65 per 
cent over a seven year period on the basis of the official rate of 1976 and a 
depreciation of 41 per cent on the basis of the FEEC rate of 1976 


€ 


Abolition of most price controls while keeping a system of “admınkstered 
prices" for certain products of importance in the society’s consumption 
patterns and grant of greater autonomy to public corporations for more 
realistic pricing policies in order to help them achieve “commercial 
viability” 


(c) Attempts to reduce budgetary expenditures on account of food subsidies 
by introducing a system of “food stamps” whereby stamps of a given 
value were issued to low income families and market forces were allowed 
generally to determine the price of commodities purchaseable with 
these stamps 


(d) Promouon of private enterprise, including direct foreign investments, 
through a wide array of fiscal, infrastructural and other incentives 


(e) Restraint 1n granting wage demands in general and those within the 
public sector in particular, along with repressive measures against the 
trade union movement 


(f Restrictive monetary measures marked with unprecedentedly high 
interest rates and intermittent credit squeezes imposed on commercial 
bank lending Apart from short periods of these credit squeezes, 
however, private and public sectors do not seem to have encountered 
much difficulty in obtaining the required bank credit ?! 


(g) Sharp increases in government capital expenditure, particularly on 
infrastructural and housing projects, despite the fact that thus 
necessitated the running of large budget deficits, even if they had to be 
bridged through inflationary finance 


(h) Search for increasing volumes of “foreign aid” 


(1) Measures to promote economic activities earning foreign echange 
(export-oriented industry, export crops, tourism, labour migration for 
foreign jobs etc) Hence the claim of the proponents of the “open 
economy” that their strategy 1s one of "export-led growth” 


There are many contradicuons in the policy package as promulagated 
and implemented after 1977 A discussion of these contradictions requires a 
detailed sector-wise analysis of the package and its implementation Such a 
detailed analysis, though interesting, lies unfortunately beyond the scope of 
this paper . 


One point in this connection, however, may be made In attempts to 
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find a brief descripuve title for the above package, the government spokes- 
men have come to prefer the ude of “open economy” The message imphat 
in the use of this title 1s that the economy 1s made to operate essenually on a 
private enterprise basis, guided by free market forces— basically the type of 
economy envisaged by monetanists like Milton Friedman (Friedman & Fried- 
man, 1980) The “openness” however, 1s limited to trade and exchange 
payments In most areas, bureaucratic power has in fact become 
strengthened and centralised Areas of activity open to private enterprise are, 
no doubt, almost unlimited, yet the role of public enterprise in the economy 
conunues also to be very prominent, in some sectors, even dominant Such 
contradicuons in the policy of *open economy" do clearly have their 
economic, political and social rationale but the discussion of this in detail 
could be a study in itself 


The regime’s argument in various official statements and political 
speeches has generally been that the strategy outlined above was 1mplemen- 
ted on its own free will 2? Attempts have been made to interpret the political 
mandate teceived from the masses to build up a “free and just" society as a 
mandate to 1mplement the type or measures outline above 


this country could not have economic growth and development, 
could not go forward and solve problems of production and employ- 
ment unnl we create one economy 1n this country, a free and just 
economy with one exchange rate, with no restrictive controls and a 
rauonal fiscal, financial and monetary policy We have to put an end 
once and forall to the black market economy and give an impetus to free 
growth in thecontext of a democratic socialist society (Minister of Finan- 
ce, 1977, p 9) 


We are committed to establish a free and just society in our land The. 


foundation, the sne qua non, for a free and just society is a free and just 

economy (ibid , p 2) 

Despite statements of this natur: coming from the leaders of the regime, 
it 15 extremely doubtful whether the UNP had, at the time of the General 
Elections of 1977, a well-articulated policy position favouring the type of pac- 
kage introduced after their electoral victory If the nature of the electoral 
mandan they received is to be judged by the contents of the Party Manifesto 
on which these elections were fought, then clearly there was no mandate 
from the people to establish the type of *open" economy which exists today 
There 1s some correspondence between certain elements m the party pro- 
gramme as envisaged in this Manifesto and actual measures taken after 1977 
in the economic policy scene But to argue that, in particular, the trade, 
exchange, monetary and fiscal measures of the post-1977 *open economy" 
were envisaged, even in their bare outline, during the elecuon campaign, 
requires quite an 1maginative interpretation of the contents of the UNP’s 
electoral manifesto of 1977 


The determining hand of the IMF-WB Group in the shaping and 
implementation of the “open economy” is abundantly clear but anv con- 


+ 
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- dusive proof of this statement—e g , through reference to letters of intent 
signed by the government with the IMF—1s not pssible as the relevant official 
documents are not available to independent researchers An independent 
researcher, however, requires httle imagination to derive the above conclu- 
sion if he carefully examines the available indirect evidence, even if the few 
isolated reports of speeches made by leaders of the regime cited later were 
not available 


Firstly, the policy package known in Sri Lanka as the “open” economy 
package corresponds, in almost all of its eleríents, with the IMF stabilisation 
package as described briefly in the introductory secuon It would clearly be 
over-naive to expect the local regime to have stumbled upon this package 
through its own independent thinking and experimentauon No doubt, 

{there are minor deviations between the usual IMF package and the Sn Lan- 
kan *open" economy package On the fiscal front, budget deficits have 
increased in size annually since 1977 even after allowance 1s made for infla- 
uon On the monetary front, restrictive “price elements” were combined 
with a quantitatively unrestricted availability of bank credit in general, 
although there were occasional credit squeezes to-satisfy the IMF and the 
WB The result has been an unabated rapid annual increase in bank credit 
and money supply Cases of this nature are clearly contradictory to the pro- 
totype IMF stabilisation package With available evidence it is difficult to 
explain how and why such deviations came to be permitted—despite con- 
stant reminders in the advisory reports of the IBRD about the ill-effects of 
excessive government expenditures and unrestrained monetary expansion 

This is perhaps some kind of a compromise the government of Sri Lanka and 
the world bodies have struck in their negotiations among growth, equitv and 
stability objectives— perhaps these bodies are rethinking the advisability of 
imposing unconditional fiscal and monetary restraint in the light of the 
accepted belief that all these elements are essenual for successful 
development 


Secondly, Sn Lanka, in 1977, did not have an external economic position 
favouring extensive import liberalisation on its own initiauve The govern- 
ment may have known at the ume of the policy reforms of 1977, that the vear 
would end with a trade surplus because of improved terms of trade but no 
serious economic forecast would have predicted that such favourable exter- 
nal conditions would continue even into the medium-term future With the 
weak primary-product-dominated export structure continuing, any exten- 
sive liberalisation of imports required assured sources of foreign exchange 
funds Hence the necessity of the Standby Agreement and the Extended 
Fund Facility Agreement signed with the IMF at the early stages of creating 
the “open economy” The sustenance of the “open economy” to date has 
been achtéved"not through any significant, lasang 1mprovement in the struc- 
ture of exports and ın earnings from export of goods and services but essen- 
ually through increased inflow of “foreign aid” and other forms of foreign 
capital marginally supported by highly unpredictable and uncertain private 
transfers from Sn Lankan workers abroad Iti» common knowledge now that 
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such large volumes of foreign capital will not be available to a Third World 
country like $r1 Lanka without the blessings of the IMF and the WB These 
blessings, 1t 1s also common knowledge, are given at the intensity as obtains 
in Sr Lanka, only to docile and obedient regimes which would allow these 
imsututions to experiment with their prototype policies within their 
shores 


Thirdly, the available reports of the IBRD advisory missions of this 
period leave no doubt about the behind-the-curtain advisors and what the 
latent pressures have been in this policy experimentation Since these reports 
are intended solely for official use, making direct references to them 1s 
avoided here, even though thev are available quite freely for the benefit of 
researchers One often finds that the principal annual official statement of 
government policy, namely the budget speech, has, in a number of important 
respects, been anucipated by the preceding IBRD advisory reports These 
reports sometimes refer to government's agreements with the IMF on policy 
matters although naturally the exact nature of these agreements 1s not 
divulged On the eve of visits by IMF or WB teams, one witnesses hectic. 
activity ın economic ministries and institutions and sudden policy decisions 
of the type favoured by these institutions are announced—sharp rupee de- 
preciation, credit squeezes, Finance Ministry announcements of expendi- 
ture cuts etc 


Fourthly, there has been no comparable period since independence in 
Sri Lanka when so manv newspaper reports and editorials have been 
published about IMF-WB interventionism and so many cartoons drawn 
about the regime’s capitulauon to these institutons Even foreign 
newspapers and news magazines have come to refer to Sri Lanka after 1977 as 
a country of IMF policy experimentation (see e g Financial Times of 18 July 
1980, p 3) 


Finally, and mostimportantly, there are the occasional statements of the 
leaders of the regime which let te cat out of the bag Certain off-the-text 
remarks made by the President of the country at the Non-aligned Conference 
of 1983 held in New Delhi are quite revealing about the IMF-WB 
stranglehold over the “open economy” regime. Quoting Dante, he suggested 
that these two institutions should put up a plaque on their doors with the 
warning “Abandon all hope, ye who enter here” Ina press conference held 
in New Delhi, he is reported to have said that the Sri Lankan “open 
economy” would not be able to survive without their aid. These critical com- 
ments about the behaviour of these insututions were apparently intended to 
be an overture to his basic plea for relaxation of the conditions they lay down 
on Third World countries (see Marvyn de Silva's report ın The Island of 
11March 1983) Yet the above statements leave no doubt about the depen- 
dence of the "open economy” of Sm Lanka on the goodwill of the IMF-WB 
Group With a correspondents of The Hindu, the country's President had 
expressed his disillusionment with the IMF pressures in greater detail as 
follows 


When they say ‘devalue’ immediately my costs go up The cost of food 


fiw 


si 
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» goes up I can’t do that My people must be the judge You will have 
violence here Whole ume thev are suggesting ‘keep on devaluing, 
devaluing’ We have devalued from, 1 think, when the dollar was for 10 
rupees They say go up to 24, 25, 28, 29. 30 The ume may come when 
we have to say ‘stop’ ? 


Again in an editorial titled “Sri Lanka and the IMF”, The Island of 9 
March 1983 refers to a newsreport where the following statement 1s also 
attributed to the President of the country 


the recent spate of price increases and the revision of the rupee rate 

against the dollar in Sri Lanka were a result of requests made by the 

IMF (Tjhe increased price of essenual commodities including rice and 

bread as well as transport were necessary for Sri Lanka to obtain an 

A Extended Fund Facility from the IMF to ude over a precarious balance 
of pavments situauon 


In addition one comes across revealing statements made by the Minister 
of Finance (as reported in the daily press) about IMF-WB interventionism 
The references are too numerous for detailed documentauon here Just the 
latest statement of this nature reported may be cited as an example—a state- 
ment ımplıcıty attributed to the Minister ın a newsreport in The Island of 29 
January 1984 

The World Bank and the IMF have asked Sn Lanka to either reduce 

public spending by Rs 5,000 million or increase public revenue by Rs 

5 000 million 


Concluding Comments 


e Inspite of frequent claims that the post-1977 “open economy” has been 
‘an autonomous creation of the government, the above analysis leads to the 
unassailable conclusion that Sm Lanka after 1977 has become yet one more 
laboratory for IMF-WB experimentation These institutions, whose resour- 
ces and policies are controlled by the developed countries of the West, pro- 
bably sincerelv believe that the free market, private enterprise, capitalist 
system which proved effective in those countries in the advancement of the 
forces of ptoducuon, will also be effective in the Third World More plaus- 
ible, however, 1s the argument that the benefits such a system would provide 
to international capital by way of cpening up the markets in the Third World 
do generate inevitable pressures on thse international institutions as the 
agents of such capital to promote free trade and free enterprise svstems in 
these countries The particulailv strong emphasis these institutions lay on the 
promoton of direct foreign investments also highlights their role as agents of 
international capital 


5 It is true that these arguments of the critics are disputed by the spokes- 
men of and for these institutions A fair proportion of a recent address of the 
IMF's Managing Director, for example, was devoted to argue that the Fund 
does not impose" its condinons on member states but merely works out 
suitable adjustment policies 1n mutual agreement with sovereign member 
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states and also that ıt 1s incorrect to say that the resulting condiuonality 1s 
unduly harsh on developing members states (IMF Survey, 9 January, 1984) 


The IMF's position in this connection ıs correct from a technical point of 
view in the sense that, by its very nature, it has to operate with the con 
currence of the sovereign states concerned In the final analysis, it 1s the 
domestic regimes involved which have to administer the IM F-recommended 
medicine within their countnes ON the other hand, the critics’ arguments 
are also correct from a realistic, practical point of view, since the domestic 
regimes which come under IMF surveillance agree to abide by the IMF con 
ditions virtually as a Ist resort to get over critical payments and other pro- 
blems The parties to the negotiations involved are therefore highly unequal 
in terms of economic power in general, and bargaining strength at the 
negotiating table in parucular 


As was clearly shown in the histoncal examination of the Sri Lankan ^ 
case, the ideological positions of the regimes conerned, no doubt, would bea 
significant factor determining the outcome of their negotiations with the IMF 
and the WB These institutions have for example found the UNP regimes in 
Sri Lanka more amenable to their pressures than the SLFP regimes because, 
among other things, the character and the ideology of the UNP made it more 
receptive to the IMF-WB type of policy formulae 


In an economically and structurally weak Third World country, 
however, a regime lıke that of SLFP in Sn Lanka, commutted as it was to a 
basically capitalist path of development, would not have been able to avert 
IMF-WB interventionism purely through an ideology of self-reliance The 
influence of the ideology in this instance may be neutralised by economic 
and social developments which fail to back up the given ideological position 
Thus the resistance which the regime of 1970-77 in Sri Lanka could put up tc 1 
IMF-WB pressures could not be maintained consitently because of hostile 
economic developments Signs were evident at the last stages of this regime 
that it was a mere matter of time for its capitulation to these pressures 
although it obtained some breathing space in 1976-77 owing to the improve- 
ment in the terms of trade, before the masses defeated the regime in the polls 
of 1977 


Át this point of the analysis two pertinent questions crop up The first 
one of these is whether the IMF-WB package today in $n Lanka shows signs 
of achieving the objectives of growth, structural change, stability and overall 
development Although the present paper does not discuss this question, 
other papers which have been addressed to this question have come out with 
a rather negative answer The second question following from the con- 
clusions of this paper concerns available alternatives This 1s a more fun- 
damental quesuon The present paper is merely suggestive of answers to that 
fundmental question JA 
This nas been prepared as a contribution to a volume to be published on the economic, social 
and polincal impact of “open” economic policies in Sn Lanka after 1977, co-sponsored by the 


Social Scienusts! Association (SSA) in Colombo and the Insutute of Social Studies in the Hague 
The author gratefully acknowledges the research support given by the SSA 
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~~ 1 Capitalist form of organisation 1s generally thought to produce a development of the forces 
of producuon Whether the plantation | form, as introduced into export crops in Sri Lanka 
and various other plantation economies, can be called capitalist in this sense 1s being dis- 
puted by some wnters (de Silva, 1981) 


2 The IMF did not directly come into the picture in the early 1950's In public policy discus- 
sion of this period in Sn Lanka, no reference had been made to IMF intervennomsm 


4 The above statements are true for the years 1950 and 1951 
Due to popular pressure, food subsidies were reintroduced but at a much lower rate than 
existed before their total withdrawal in 1953 in 1956, the new government brought them 
back at rates which existed in earlv 1953 
5 The UNP lost the General Elections of 1956 and a coalition of parties known as the MEP, 
dominated by the SLEP, acquired the reigns of government 


6 Subsequent behaviour of the terms of trade also was downward Post-1965 behaviour of 
terms of trade will be referred to later in the discussion 


A 7 Relative to export earnings, the trade deficits of this penod were quite low in comparison to 
subsequent pertads Thev were so kept at low levels mainly through a system of import 
controls which were made increasingly rigorous with the passage of time 


8 Asargued bv Corea. "During this period. foreign aid was nota significant source of finance 
for imports Whilst, in the beginning of the sixties, external capital flows financed 25 per 
cent of the total imports of developing countries and 22 per cent of the imports of Asian 
countnes, the corresponding propornon for Ceylon averaged a little more than 4 per cent" 
(Corea, 1971, p 28) 

9 Excluding a brief period of minority government by the United National Party m 1960 


10 The consumer subsidy on rice was perhaps the most obnoxious element ın the $n Lankan 
welfare state, from the viewpoint of the IMF-WB group. The nce ration issued on subsidy 
was cut by half in November 1966 


11 The above Formed part of the letter of intent signed by the government with the [MF at the 
ume of the Standy Agreement of May 1968 Incidentally this letter of intent also included 
an agreement not to enter into any new bilateral payments agreements (Minister of 
Finance, 1970, p 9) 


Ar Compared to 1966 (Rs 282 milhon) of course, there was a substantial increase in external 
reserves in 1967 but thts was achieved through higher foreign capital inflow combined 
with import/exchange controls 


13 The amount of Rs 422 million cited by the Minister in October 1970 1s mgher than net 
inflow figure on account of transacuons with the IMF as shown in Table 2 above for 1966- 
70 The difference is due to the inclusion of 1965 in the Minister's statement 


i4 Debt service pavments as a proportion of earnings from export of goods and services 


15 Bv 1976-77 che Marxists who were in the coahtion (United. Left Front) which came into 
power in 1970 had left the coalition Parucularly noteworthy in this connection was the 
absence of the Marxist of Finance in the Government as from 1975 


16 Officially called the Colombo Consumers’ Price Index 

17 The (52,1977 has „been excluded from this calculation because of the windfall trade sur- 
plus ol the year which resulted from the improvement in the terms of trade 

18 Socio-Economic Survev of 1969-70 

19 This statement does not at all imply that the reduction ef these controls atter 1977 


LN eliminated these social evils On the contrary, thev are to be found within the “open” 
economy on a magnified scale 


20 Thi was the official rate in 1976 A large proportion of foreign exchange payments and 
receipts was conducted. at a rate about 65 per cent higher than the official. Transacuons 
subject to this higher rate amounted to about 60 per cent of imports and 35 per ceni 
of exports 
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21 One wonders whether these intermittent credit squeezes were precipitated by impending —4 
IMF-WB Missions and subsequently relaxed after the relevant negonanons were con- 
cluded A casein point was the credn-squeeze of the late 1983 


99 Some statements contradicting this position, which in fact, correctly described the actual 
reality, are referred to later 


28 This “time to stop” does not seem, however, to be in sight as the rupee keeps on gliding 
down Standing upto the IMF and the WB ts not within the power of the regime, unless the 
"open economy” strategy itself 1s abandoned 
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QAZI KHOLIQUZZAMAN AHMAD* 


Aid, Influence and Development in Bangladesh** 


THAT Bangladesh 1s heavily dependent on foreign aid 1s a widely known ace 
But how heavy is that dependence 1s not pérhaps so well-known. And much 
less awareness exists even among the informed public about its implications 
and consequences ` 


The Way the Aid Regime Set In 


There was a tremendous sympathetic response from the world com- 
munity to help m the process of reconstruction and rehabilitation of the war- 
ravaged economy. In fact, an aid commitment of about US $ two billion was 
made to that end in the first three years of ndependence ! In those days there 
was in fact a hesitancy on the part of the Government of Bangladesh about 
adopting a policy of foreign aid-based development. However, the 
leadership of the United Nations for coordinaung aid flow for reconstruction 
and rehabilitation was accepted, which set up UN Relief Operation 1n Dh. 
(UNROD), later renamed UN Special’ Rehef Office in Bangladesh 
(UNROB). Nonetheless, the bilateral and other multilateral aid donors 
naturally operated within that structure and, as might be suspected, gained a 
foothold and influenced the unfolding policy scenario in respect of develop- 
ment strategy and the role of foreign aid in that process. 


There were of course foreign aid lobbies within and outside the govern- 
ment in Bangladesh, who, along with the donors, put up a formidable front 
dangling the foreign aid option before the decision makers who had a very 
difficult choice before them. There was a war-ravaged economy to be 
repaired and put back on course for development as soon as possible in the 
face of formidable problems of savings gap, foreign exchange gap and food 
shortage compounded by the rmpact on the economy of the oil price hike 
and world-wide inflauon In this backdrop, a courage of conviction of the 
highest order was needed for choosing a path of self-reliant development 
which would call for shared sacrifices and total mobilization of both human 


* Research Director, Bangladesh Institute of Devejopment Studies. Dhaka, and President 
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** This paper is based on a Iccture delivered by the author as an invite d speaker at the German 
Cultural Institute, Dhaka. on 4 December 1984 
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and material resources But such a balance of political will was simply not 
there Moreover, the soft option provided by foreign aid was already being 
tasted in the reconstruction and rehabihtation phase Thus, finally, by mid- 
1974 foreign aid which initially came as a relief activity was allowed to assume 
a pivotal role in the development process And that was consummated with 
an emergency meeting of the consortium of aid donors for Bangladesh in 
Washington in August 1974, followed by its first regular meeting in Paris in 
October 1974 ? Indeed, the successive governments have carned the process 
of aid dependence further And by now foreign aid indeed has a pervasive 
grip on the economy of the country 


The Nature of the Aid Regime 


It is 1ronical that the grip of foreign aid should be so pervasive in this 
country For, although foreign aid commitment to this country has by now 
increased about three-fold^ in nominal terms and about two-fold. in real 
terms since the aid opnor was adopted, the annual per capita aid receipt 1 
still only about US $ 12-14, one of the lowest among all aid receiving coun 
tries The general run of per capita aid receipt 1s US $ 25-50, while some 
countries receive US $ 100 and more * But the reasons are not far to seek 
Even though per capita receipts so low, foreign aid accounts for virtually the 
whole of the development budget, about two-thirds of the total imports and 
about 10-15 per cent of the total food supply in Bangladesh 5 I: also generates 
counterpart funds through sale of food and other commodity aid, which are 
used for such purposes as procuring food grain from local market to feed the 
public food distribution system and contributing to the development 
budget 


In so far as the development budget is concerned, the pracuce has been 
to show the contribution of foreign aid at around 75 per cent of the total pro- 
posed expenditure in the Annual Development Plan (ADP), but usually the 
expected domestic resource mobilization does not materialise and, the con- 
tribution of foreign aid goes up substanually ex-post For example, the 1984- 
85 ADP has shown foreign aid to contribute 81 per cent of the total 
budget—up from the proposed 79 per cent in 1983-84 ADP 9 This increase 
in the proposed foreign aid contribution 1s itself significant as it implies a 
depreciation in the capacity of domestic resource mobilization But that 1s 
only academic since it 15 already becoming clear that there 1s going to be 
significant shortfall in domestic resource mobilization even in relation to 
what has been proposed Then, even the revenue budget is in deep crisis 
without foreign aid because a substantial part of the revenue receipts comes 
from custom duties and taxes on account of aid-financed imports, and excise 
. duties collected from enterprises fed by aid-based imported materials ? 


1t appears therefore that foreign aid keeps the economy afloat The grip 
of foreign aid on the economy ts even more far reaching because of the men- 
tality that has developed among the policy makers, planners and adminis- 
trators that foreign aid provides the life line and it must therefore be sought 
and accepted whatever be the terms and conditionalities 
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It should however be noted that Bangladesh has been receiving aid in 
grants and on very soft terms Several countnes have also converted loans 
mto grants During 1978-83, about 58 per cent of the total aid disbursed has 
been in grants, and the weighted average rate of interest charged by major 
donors has been 1 3 per cent during 1981-83 ? Consequently, while the total 
aid committed or disbursed to this countrv by 1984 is of the order of US $ 17 
bilhon, debt servicing ratio has been of the order of 10-13 per cent in recent 
vears ? This is moderate The ratio 1s likely to peak at around 17-18 per cent 
towards the end of the 1980's and is expected to decline thereafter to return 
to the present level in a few vears ume !9 


In view of the fact that the debt servicing burden 15 rather moderate, one 
might argue that foreign aid which has been providing the best part of invest- 
ment funds and foreign exchange for substanual part of the imports, meeting 
the food gap and supporting the revenue budget to a significant extent 1s in 
fact good news for Bangladesh But is that so ? 


Impact of Aid-Based Development Strategy 


The basic idea behind foreign aid-based development strategy 1s t^« 
foreign aid makes up the foreign exchange and domesuc savings gaps to ena- 
ble the recipient country to make necessary investment and imports for 
achieving pre-determined growth rates The strategy is one of dependent 
capitalist development I do not wish here to go into the merits of this 
approach ın the context of Bangladesh I have discussed that elsewhere argu- 
ing that this 1s a wrong approach for this country All I wish to do here is to 
look at the present situation and future outlook concerning the foreign 
exchange and domestic savings gaps vis-a-vis foreign aid received 


Not only that export earnings have failed to increase sufficiently, but 
there has also been a sharp decline in the terms of trade in recent vears 11 The 
balance of pavments of the countrv ıs therefore characterised by a massive 
structural trade deficit, which has been around Tk 2000 crore per annum 
during 1979-83 !? And despite remittances bv large numbers of Bangla- 
deshis working abroad, foreign aid accounts for about two-thirds of the total 
annual import bill 


The remittances are unlikely to increase much ın future because of 
limited scope for further manpower export Export earnings have remained 
largely based on jute which faces uncertain long-term prospects There has 
not been a tightening of belt towards strengthening the economic base bv 
judicious use of export earnings and remittances 1n imporung appropriate 
technologv and essential materials. Indeed the import structure has been, 


fw 


and given that ıt serves the vested interest of the power elites 1s likeiv to A 


remain, characterised by the import of luxurv goods on the one hand and 
ordinarv consumer items on the other which can and should be produced 
domestically In the case of foreign aid funded import, its ved nature and 
other conditionlities associated with it have often caused the import of inap- 
propriate technology and hence wastage of aid resources Thus, not onlv that 
l; 
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foreign exchange gap has remained as critical as ever, but ts in fact likely to 
remain so in the foreseeable future. 

Regarding savings gap, the average savings rate (savings as percent of 
GDP) was 2 45 per cent over 1979-84, while total investment as per cent of 
GDP during the same period was 10 82 most of which (8 37 per cent of GDP} 
was made up of foreign aid !3 In seeking and accepting foreign aid the expec- 
tation 1s that increased investment will generate increased income which will, 
in turn, cause increased savings which will then allow repayment of the debt 
and replacement of the need for foreign aid so that a process of self- 
sustaming growth 1s brought about But, that expectation has not 
materialized and, given the present state of the economy, unlikely to 
materialize in the foreseeable future Indeed, all forecasts suggest that aid 
requirement will continue to increase to keep the economy afloat. A few oft- 
cited statistics may be recalled here to indicate how dismal the picture is des- 
pite billions of dollars of foreign aid received 


Per capita GNP at current prices for 1982-83 1s Tk 3027 or US $ 121 !* 
At constant (1972-73) prices, it rose to only Tk 786 by 1982-88 from Tk 710 
in 1969-70 implying an annual rate of growth of 0 8 per cent In fact, it 
declined in the first half of the 1970’s and was Tk 695 in 1975-76 implying an 
annual rate of decline of 0 4 per cent !5 About 85 per cent of the population is 
now below the poverty line, and about 60 per cent is critically poor These 
figures were respectively about 65 per cent in 1963-64 and about 42 per cent 
in 1973-74.19 About 40 per cent of the available labour ume 1s unemployed, 
and.about half the educated youth are either unemployed or employed in 
yobs which require-much less education.!? Infant mortality rate is about 120 
per one thousand live births }8 Literacy rate ıs only 23 per cent, and the 
primary level enrolment has in fact been down from 71 per cent in 1978 to 59 
per cent 1n 1983 !? 


The picture 1s thus one of deepening and widening poverty. Whatever 
growth has taken place has mostly accrued to political, bureaucratic, military, 
business, industrial, landed and professional elites, That 1s, it 1s these groups 
who have been the principal beneficiaries of the aid regime, They benefit 
through ways such as distribution of sporls of office, leakages, foreign trips, 
industrial loans which tend to remain outstanding almost indefimtely, com- 
missions earned as indentors and construction contractors, consultancy fees 
and access to publicly distributed food They have benefited because they 
have control over or access to decision making processes or are volatile in 
nature such as the food aid beneficiaries comprising city dwellers, armed for- 
ces, workers in large enterprises and students in hostels 


Itis also to be recognized that some rural poor are also benefiting fron 
such programmes as food-for work, rural works programme and the Gra- 
meen Bank. But both the amount of benefit and the number of beneficiaries 
are marginal in the context of the totality of the poverty situation and benefits 
accruing to the elites 2° It is of course justas well that some poor people are 
benefiting But, these programmes are touted as success stories of aid- 
induced and aid-funded poverty alleviation strategies. Such touting 1s being 
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used as a subtle means to comouflage the big beneficianes fram the spot- 
light of scrutiny 


In sum, then, foreign aid has benefited a tiny minority of power elites, 
while the large majority has remained alienated And it has not created or 
even generated the prospect of creating in the foreseeable future a basis for 
self-sustaming growth 


Donor Influences and Interferences 


On the other hand, donor influences and interferences have become a 
pervasive phenomenon in this country's economic, social, cultural and 
poliucal hfe On the economic front donor perspectives and aid con- 
ditionalines have been having pervasive influence on the investment and . 
ownership patterns, organizational set-up, management styles, technology; 
distribution system, exchange rate, pricing policy and monetary and fiscal 
policies Selection, design and location of projects, appointment of key per- 
sonnel, how and by whom performance evaluauon is to be carried out are all 
either dictated or have to be approved by the donors in most cases. The 
donor influences have also penetrated the socio-cultural practices and polit- 
cal directions in this country as the elite economic beneficiaries of foreign aid 
take to life styles and cultural pracuces of their foreign mentors and backers 
and also derive their politics from the tenets and perspectives held by the 
latter 


Indeed, every year a high point in economic planning in this country 1s 
the Pans meet of the aid donors and the frantic preparation made for this It 
is there that the past year's performance is scrutinized and aid commitment 
for the coming year ıs indicated by the donors. But that provides only the, 
overall frame of aid availability, details concerning each aid contract ar 
worked out through protracted negotianons and many procedures and for^ 
malities have to be fulfilled ın the process In these negotiations, this coun- 
try’s policies áre called into question and donor perspectives are imposed 
and sovereignty of the government in respect of decision making and 
implementation of development projects get compromised The donor dic- 
tates are accepted because foreign ad has been allowed to become the cor- 
nerstone of development strategy and, hence, the aid donors have assumed 
the role of philosophers and guides Decisions are usually made in donor 
offices in Dhaka or in their headquarters in New York, Washington, Vienna, 
Geneva or elsewhere, although motions may be seen to be gone through to 
make a deasion look as if the Government of Bangladesh has played its 
legitimate role in it. 


Itshould be recognized that there are differing interests and capabilities 
among donor countries and agencies. Within Bangladesh also there are dif-{ 
ferent interest and influence groups Aid modality, therefore, consists of a 
process of reconcihation of these conflicting forces, each projecung its own 
viewpoint and trying to safeguard its own interests In this process vested 
interests rule supreme and the national interest of the country becomes the 
sacrificial lamb. Hence, the final outcome ofa process of aid negouation may 
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in fact be far removed from the ideal defined in terms of national interest 

This must have been a major contributing factor to the consequences of the 
atd regime in Bangladesh as outlined earlier (grim economic base and bleak 
future.outlook despite the huge foreign aid received and the capture of most 
of its Benefits by the power ehtes while the large majority has remained dep- 
rived and alienated). 


Moreover, in a situation characterised by conflicts, contradictions, and 
uncertainties, a class of touts, both local and foreign, have come into their 
own. They have been acting as aid brokers to promote projects and sale of 
items they have an interest in. They seek their own interest and perhaps that 
of their principals abroad because that determines their own interest They 
therefore often create mix-ups and promote wrong projects or materials 
They also make promises which they cannot fulfil thereby creating bot- 
denecks in the decision making process The local counterparts, acting in 
association with foreign principals often put up formidable fronts Some- 
umes; they can establish contact at the highest decision making level to coun- 
teract any adverse (from their point of view) situation created by functionaries 
at lower levels ?! 


The aid regime thus has given rie to a syndrome of symbiot 
relationships among donors and «government decision makers and other 
influence groups includinga class of local and foreign touts throwing in their 
entrepreneurship in aid brokerage. However, in this whole game, while the 
other groups derive certain benefits, shots are, m the ulnmate analysis, called 
by those who hold the purse-strings—the donors 


Who is to be Blamed for Pervasive Donor Influence ? 


Should one blame the donors for exercising the kind of influence they 
have come to exercise in Bangladesh ? Indeed, any rauonal person would 
promote his/her interest. And bilateral aid donors have their own foreign 
policy and commercial interests to promote, excess supphes of goods and 
commodities to export, excess production capacities to uulize and experts to 
employ. Naturally, and quite understandably, thev would want to tailor their 
aid programmes to these ends And to rhe extent thev succeed, it should be to 
their credit. But they often pretend that they are only helping this country 
and not so much promoting their own interest, which 1s usually far from the 
truth. To the extent they behave this way they are not playing a straight game 
To play a fair game, they should instead make their position clear as to how 
much aid they will provide to country hike Bangladesh in a coming year and 
under what conditions In so far as mululateral aid agencies such as the 
World Bank and IMF are concerned, these are in fact captive organizauons of 
major contributors to their funds, whose biases, prejudices and interests 
naturally find expression in their operations and modus operandi In the 
guise of professionalism, these organizations adopt ngid atutudes and 
impose strong conditionalites and exert far-reaching influences within that 
framework. This is the reality But there 1s m fact hypocricy involved in the 
operations of the multilateral atd agencies as they pretend to be free trom 
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£4 
influences of pohtcal and commercial interests of particular 
countries : 


^ 


Such being the aid environment faced, 1t 1s up to the policy makers and 
aid negotiators of the recipient country to safeguard the national interests 
and viewpoints Thereas the option to refuse to accept aid if it 15 contradictory 
and detrimental to the national interests and priorities. But is this a feasjble 
option for Bangladesh ? The question involves the class character and 
class interests of the power elites who are responsible for planning and 
implementing development, seeking, negotiating and accepting aid; and 
managing the affairs of the state and the government A self-reliant strategy 
calls for fundamental structural changes in the economy and presupposes 
radical shifts in intellectual, social, cultural, economic and political processes 
of change based on conscienuzation, poliucizanon and orgamzation of the: 
peopleatlarge But such a strategy would adverselv affect the interests of the 
power elites They therefore are unlikely to adopt this course, and it appears 
that as long as they reman in control, the dependent development strategy 
with foreign aid at the centre stage and donor dictates pervading the develop- 
ment policies and strategies will conunue to hold swav in this country 
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Planning Commission, Government of Bangladesh, The Second Five Year Plan (1980-85) 
Stahsttcal Pocket Book of Bangladesh 1983, op at p 144 The figure is widely suspected to be 
higher than 120—perhaps 140 or more 

Ibid, p 480 

QK Ahmad and M Hossain, “An Evaluauon of Selected Policies and Programmes for 
Alleviation of Rural Poverty in Bangladesh". presented at the Regional Seminar on Mom- 
toring poverty and Anti-poverty Policies in Rural Asia, sponsored jointly by Bangladesh 
Insutute of Development Studies, Dhaka, and ARTEP (IO), Bangkok, held in Dhaka 7-9 
April 1984 

For certam examples of the operauon of various interest groups in aid modality see Nurul 
Islam, “Interest Groups, and Aid Conditionalitv”, n Just Faaland (ed ) Aid and Influence, 
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Imperiahsm in India 


THE newly hberated countries of Asia, Afnca and Latin America are 
involved in 2 struggle to break their links with the ' ‘collective neo- 
colonialism’ of the capitalist countries. The international class struggle of the 
newly liberated countries against the capitalist world is based on a solid his- 
torical experience that imperialist exploitation of colonies and semi-colonies 
distorted their development The lesson of history that imperialism imposes 
a division of labour and mechanisms of explottauion over the colonised 
world js necessary but not a sufficient-condition to create genuine anti- 
impenalist movements ın the postliberaton phase of the erstwhile 
colonised world Impenalism is operating in the newly liberated countries in 
a very sophisticated manner by idenufying social classes and groups which 
legitimise foreign aid, foreign trade, import of foreign capital and technology 
in the name of national interest and goals of national economic develop- 
ment Imperialism has identified many social constytuencies which support 
imperialist penetration in the newly liberated countries, and contemporary 
neo-colonial exploitation ts successful because it ts based on the support of 
indigenous social groups which are sophisticated legitimisers, rationalisers 
and collaborators of 1mperialism. Every new social situation demands new 
strategies Instead of direct physical and military domination, neo-colonia- 
lism has tried to gain acceptability in the newly liberated countries by creating 
a social base in indigenously powerful classes and groups and by sharpening 
conflicts and divisions among the dominant and powerful social classes in 
the newly liberated countries In the light of this framework that neo-colonial 
strategies are more sophisticated than the old military type imperialism, it is 
worthwhile to examine the social consutuencies of imperialism in the con- 
crete context of India ! The British colonial rule over India created many new 
things in our society, but two facts are relevant for the present discussion 

First. India as a colony was structurally linked with the world capitalist system 
for impenalist exploitation Second, colonial capitalism created an, 
indigenous capitalist class which experienced new opportunities especially 
during the inter-war period and which experienced many objective obstruc- 
tions in development because the Indian market was controlled by the 
British colonisers for the British capitalist.class This struggle for control over 
the Indian market created a contradiction between the Briush colonial power 
and the Indian capitalist class and the struggle brought about a negotiated 
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transfer of power on 15 August 1947 


India adopted the path of capitalist development after achieving 
independence but this path of development could not have been smooth 
because India was entering quite late in capitalist development and also in a 
phase when world capitalist system was itself facing a serious crisis In spite of 
this objective hostile situation, the leading classes of India embarked on 
building capitalism in the country The strategy of capitalist development of 
India was based on an active role by the Indian state 1n creaung essential con- 
dinons for capitalist development and thus the Indian state and the Indian 
capitalist classes had to come to terms with imperialism by evolving policies 
on the role of foreign capital, foreign aid, trade and technology 


The public policy makers ın India have always argued that we are operat- 
ing in a framework of an inter-dependent world and we have diversified our 
sources of aid, trade and import of technology and by following this policy of 
diversification we have maintained a relative autonomy in world affairs It 
would be worthwhile to examine the argument of diversificauon of the 
Indian public policy makers to understand the Indian reality 


The World Bank and its affihates have been the most important source 
of funding for the Indian economic development India has received US 
$ 7.3 billion as IBRD loans during the last thirty-five years Since 1960, India 
has received soft credit from the IDA amounting to US $ 12 5 billion Of this, 
the share of the agriculture and rural development sector was 13 6 per cent 
and that of the energy sector 30 2 per cent. 


Itmay be clearly stated here that India's linkage with the World Bank has 
many ramifications and they cannot be just ignored by descnbing it as mul- 
ulateralaid The World Bank hnks India with the world capitalist system and 
sells its policies to the Indian public policy makers through its own opinion 
makers Many of the erstwhile employees of the World Bank hold important 
positions in the Reserve Bank of India, in the Prime Minister's Secretariat, in 
the economic ministries of the Government of India and in the Planning 
Commussion of India. By giving a large quantum of aid to India, the World 
Bank has created an important base in the decision-making mechanisms ol 
the Government of India and this social constituency of the Bank in India 
sells the Bank's recipe of development to the Government The World Bank 
operations in India are smooth because it has a base among economic plan- 
ners and poliuco-bureaucratic decision makers in the country The worid 
Bank is an institution of the impertalist countries and it is a mechanism of 
‘collective neo-colonial’ policies and its functioning 15 facilitated because its 
voices are heard favourably in the corridors of power in India Such smooth 
sailing for the World Bank in India would not have been possible if it did not 
have a social base ın the important ministries and autonomous organisations 
of the Government of India 


The I M F and the World Bank are twin brothers and when the Govern- 
ment of India wentin for a large loan from the I M F , erstwhile employees of 
the Fund and the Bank were already occupying crucial posiuons in the 
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Government of India When the humiliating conditonality clauses of the 
IM F loan were criticised in India, the World Bank IM F lobby in the 
corridors of power was very active in tts defence The patriotic protest against 
the LM.F loan was rejected by the powerful lobby of Indians which always 
extends its support to the Bank and I M.F operations in India 


The World Bank also adopts methods of misinformation to induce the 
Government of India and the private corporate sector to enter the western 
markets for commercial loans at exorbitant interest rates 


The World Bank Report observed 


India, due to the inward orientation of its economy and inflow of exter- 
nal resources, including from I B R D and I D A, escaped the full brunt 
of adverse international factors No doubt, India's total debt amoun- 
ted to $ 20 billion. This ıs about 7 8 per cent of the GNP And service 
obgligation has been around 7 2 per centof export earnings This ratio is. 
relatively low as compared to other upper middle-income developing 
countries, such as Mexico, Argentina and South Korea On the whole 
India’s credit-worthiness 1s rated high.? 


The above comment of the World Bank on India has a trap It praises 
India for low level of dependence on foreign aid and it suggests that India can 
go further in borrowing from the capitalist countriés The result of this World 
Bank thinking and advice 1s that beginning with 1980, India has tapped com- 
mercial loans amounting to US $ 6 billion mainly to finance NALCO; the 
National Thermal Power Corporation, O N G C , and Air India In spite of 
the World Bank's testimonial on the credit-worthiness of India in the inter- 
national market, apprehensions have been expressed in India on commer- 
cial borrowing of US $ one billion per year In an editorial entitled “Undue 
optmism", the Economic Times observed 


Commercial borrowing, unless backed by structural adjustment, will 
not provide us an escape route for long. It needs to be pointed out that 
debt servicing will have to be financed in convertible currencies, that is, 
out or trade outside Eastern Europe ? 


With a trade deficit of Rs 5,800 crores in 1983-84. which is unlikely to 
come down much in 1984-85, the credit-worthiness of India would be eroded 
if our reliance on external aid and borrowings iicreases. It may be stated here 
that debt service payments of India are on the increase, i.e , from Rs 796 
crores in 1978-79 to Rs. 1,025 crores in 1983-84 


Of late, collective neo-colonialism is in active operation in India which i$ 
reflected 1n our growing economic relations with the United States and 
Japan. The foundations for such a linkage were laid in the, 50s, 60s and,70s, 
but in the 80s the trend is clear While the two-way trade between India and 
the U.S. is more than U.S. $ 8 billion, India is trying to expand its linkages 
with Japan. Both the Indo-U.S. Joint Commission and the Indo-Japanese 
Joint Commission are pressurising India to liberalise its trade, fiscal, invest- 
ment, import and technological policies The FICCI journal Economic Trends 
in an edjtorial on “India-Japan Trade and Economic Cooperation”, observes 
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that an assurance was given to the Japanese businessmen by their Indian 
counterparts that a “qualitative and lasting change for the better" i5 taking 
place insthe Government's economic policies and the journal says that 
this assurance was reinforced, by three Government Of India Secretaries, 
those in charge of Industrial Development, Commerce and Energy * 


During the! 80s, under international pressure applied by the I M F , the 
World Bank and other capitalist countries, India 15 opening its economy and 
liberalising the rules of foreign investment and import of technology The 
recent trend of opening the Indian market to the world capitalist countries 
has local support Many businessmen, politicians, bureaucrats, and leading 
members of mass media are demanding that the Indian industry should 
become more competitive internationally and obsolete technology should 
be replaced by rmporting new technology This is the political economy of 
the 80s and its significance needs probing It 1s maintained in India that the 
high cost economy 1s the major factor 1esponsible for the current economic 
crisis and for India's failure to raise its exports in the world market A very 
important lobby has emerged in India which believes in export-led growth 
and Free Trade Zones where mulunational corporations should be provided 
with facilines to earn foreign exchange for India through exports The export- 
led growth is ultimately linked with an invitation to imperialism in India 
because mulunationals have excellent marketing network and they have to 
be invited to give a push to foreign trade The advocates of Free Trade Zones 
in India are in effect acting as lobbyists for imperialism in India because the 
Free Trade Zones need modern technology, investment and sensitivity to 
market requirements of the capitalist countries, which, only the mul- 
unational corporations possess Thus the:advocacy of the new economic 
strategy for India becomes synonymouswith the advocacy of invitation to 
foreign capital and technology in India, and the distinction between Indian 
requirements and foreign intervention gets blurred 


The social constituencies of imperialism in India should be located in 
the politico-bureaucratic power structure and in the changing composition 
of the Indian capitalist classes 


During the last thirty-seven years, the Congress party has followed the 
capitalist path of development and it has promoted and defended in varying 
degrees the interests of the Indian Big Business, medium capitalists, land- 
lords and the emerging capitalist farmers The Congress party has con- 
trolled and guided the planning process ofthe country to expand and deepen 
the national market for exploitation by the capitalist classes The Indian state, 
which is the most important instrument of the capitalist classes, has 
established many linkages with imperialism, while making many com- 
promises with imperialism, it has many a ume used its political power to 
resist imperialist pressures over India The Congress party and leaders of the © 
Indian capitalist classes were never committed to the idea of wholesale 
imperialist penetration into the Indian market Many illustrations are avai- 
lable to prove that while the Government of India controlled by the Congress 
party and the Indian capitalist classes succumbed to impenialist pressures, 
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and provided opportunities to the impenialists to invest and operate in India, — 
they also resisted imperialist pressures on many key issues The devaluation 

of the Indian rupee im 1966 was done under imperialist pressure but the 
Government of India resisted the pressure of the late President Lyndon fohnson 

of the United States on our Viet Nam policy India condemned and criticised 
the US military intervention in Viet Nam and did not succumb to the U S. 
pressure to change this policy in spite of our need for U.S aid for food in 
1966 and 1967.5 


The Congress party and the Indian capitalist classes had opposed Brush 
imperialism and they had also made many compromises with Brush 
imperialism to achieve a negotiated transfer of power This approach of the 
Congress partypnd the leading groups of the capitalist classes continued dur- 
ing the post-independence phase of Indian development The Indian 
capitalist classes needed the support of the imperialist countries to build 
capitalism in India but at the same ume they were not prepared to surrender 
the vast Indian market to the imperialists. The Big Business ın India had a 
clear consciousness that imperialism cannot be givera carte blanche to operate 
in the Indian market The Indian Big Business needed imperialist aid and 
help but was unwilling to reduce itself to the position of a junior partner to 
the world capitalist system. The Government of India controlled by the Con- 
gress partyfollowed policies which were in harmony with the interests of the 
Indian Big Business and this policy was concreused during the last thirty- 
seven years Thus we can discern two key ideas which informed the Congress 
partv's perspective on India's linkage with imperialism, these were * (a) ln- 
kages of India with imperialism for capitalist development were essential and 
(b) such linkages should be selective so that India does not become an appen- 
dage of imperialism and the Indian capitalist class does not become a junior 
partner of world capitalist system The Indian market was meant for the 
Indian capitalist classes but many concessions were given to the imperaalists 
to operate in India 
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It may also be pointed out that the Congress party could not altogether 
ignore the pressure exerted on key issues by the redicalised masses, par- 
ucularly those under the influence of the Communist movement During the 
last thirty-seven years, the Communist movement in India and its trade 
unions have been consistently anti-imperialist in their outlook, policies and 
pricuce, and theCongress party was many times checked in following its pro- 
imperialist policies for fear of the Communist challenge When India 
borrowed more than U S $ 5 billions from the I M F under the attendant 
conditionality clauses, the Communist parties launched an offensive against 
it and the Congress party and the Government of India were hard pressed to 
defend the IM F loan $ 


Conunuity in the atutudes of the Congress party and the Indian 
capitalist classes towards imperialism, however, cannot be takeri for granted 
because many changes are taking place in the Congress and the capitalist 
classes of India A new leadership 1s emerging in the Congress party which is 
not a product of the phase of freedom struggle The new leadership of the 
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" Congress party is committed; to. capitalist development but it has rio 
experience of the processes of development of the last thirty-seven years and 
this leadership 1s unaware of the Congress party’s position on imperialism 
1 €., the position of compromise and resistance. Such a new leadership of the 
Congress party which lacks in historical consciousness of India's dealings 
withamperialism can create disastrous situations for the country Apart from 
the change in the nature of leadership of the Congress party, many changes 
arz also taking place in the social composition of the capitalist classes Many 
capitalists have emerged at the second layer of the capitalist pyramid who 
weré never involved in the national struggle for control over the Indian 
market; and these newlv-sprung'capitalists are very enthusiastic about foreign 
_ collaboration in India The Modi Tyres, the Modi Xerox are prospering in 
( india because of foreign collaboration and such capitalists are 1n important 
~ new social constituency for imperialism in India The new leadership of the 
Congress party which is not a product of the ant: impenalist phase of Indian 
nauonal struggle and the new second-layer capitalists who have emerged 
during the last thirty-seven years may provide new opportunities to the 
imperialists in India. It should be clearly understood that Indian politics as 
represented by the new leadership of the Congress party and the emerging 
capitalist groups may bring about a drasuc change in India’s relationship with the 
world capitalist countries in the name of modernisation of industry, 
acceleraung the rate of growth etc. and they may push India towards 
imperialism for the import of sophisticated technology and foreign 
investments 


Moreover, during the last thirty-seven years a very important soctal base 
Tor impenalism in India is provided by the emerging middle classes which 
occupy an important place in bureaucratic decision-making structures of 
India The higher echelons of bureaucracy are not capitalists but they are lin- 
ked with capitalist development as its regulators and beneficiaries Many 
important bureaucrats have direct interests in capitalist enterprises because. 
their sons are employed in thé private corporate sector and also because 
retired bureaucrats are employed by many Indian and foreign capitalists 
K B Lal, a former Indian ambassador to the E E C , and S Boothalingam, a for- 
mer Finance Secretary of the Government of India, are Chairmen of Guest 
Keen Williams and Glaxo Ltd , respecuvely Many bureaucrats are linked with 
mulunational corporations and*they become their defenders A very impor- 
tant social constituency of imperialism in India ıs the Indian bureaucracy 
because it sees many Job prospects in the World Bank, 1 M F and multinational 
corporations Since the bureaucracy plays a crucial role in the management of 
_ the production system of India, imperialism has consciously attempted to win 
over-secuons of the bureaucracy, and these sections are willing to extend their 
support to impenalism The Indian bureaucrats negouate with imperialism for 
the transfer of technology and they play a crucial rolein approving agreements for 
foreign investment and collaborauon. The impenalist countnes employ many 
techniques for winning the support of bureaucrats. those wiling to extend 
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their support, for example, are offered as a quid pro quo lucrative jobs and other, 
incidental benefits Using such techniques imperialism has penetrated the 
decision-making structures of the Indian Government and the bureaucracy pro- 
vides a very hospitable ` atmosphere to impenalism® Further, the 
Government of India's policy of diversification of the sources of aid, trade, 
import of technology and of foreign investment has provided an opportunity 
to all the capitalist countries to establish their lobbies ın India. Such a pro: 
hferation of lobbieg‘of the various capitalist countries has brought many: 
groups of the Indian middle classes under the influence of imperialism The 
Indian’ lobbyists of foreign capital.are linked with the politico-bureaucratic 
decision-making apparatus and they operate as defenders and promoters of 
the interests of imperialism in the country (5 Yo yug 


Thus. the social base of miperialism in India 1s m the new leadership of 4 
the Congress party, in the rising bourgeoisie which'has become prosperous 
during the last thirty-seven years with the assistance of foreign collaboration, 
the commercial bourgeoisie which 1s primarily involved in foreign trade, the 
buraucracy which 1s attracted towards imperialism arid multinational 'cor- 
porations for jobs and re-employment after reurement and the middle 
classes which are finding the job of lobbying for imperialism a lucrative busr- 
ness The attitudes of all these segments of society towards imperialism 
should be distiriquished from that of the typical old Big Business houses, 
which invite imperialism but also resist its penetration’ so that the Indian 
market 1s not conquered by the impenalists It ıs these segments which con- 
sutute the.comprader element in Indian society ts 


An important pillar of post-independence capitalist development and 
the struggle against imperialism was the relation between India, and the 
Soviet Union Trade with the Soviet Union, for instance, starting from a mere ; 
Rs 80 crores, has crossed the Rs 3,800 crore mark in the course of the last 
thirty years The Indo-Soviet economic relauons provide an important base 
for the Indian, ruling classes to bargain with imperialism and fight against 
impenalist penetration in India The western capitalist countries have 
developed powerful lobbies in the politico-bureaucratic structure in India 
which resist the growth of Indo-Soviet cooperation. This is clearly observable 
in the field of import of technology During the last thirty seven years, India 
has entered into 8,000 technological agreements with the capitalist countries, 
and the lobbyists for imperialism in the bureaucracy always show preference 
for technology from the impenalist countries as against the socialist coun- 
tries. This is the success of imperialism, which ıs forever making an open or 
concealed onslaught on technological cooperation between India and the 
Soviet Union’ 


To sum up, during the last thirty seven years new groups and social for- 
ces have emerged which provide important social constituencies for 
impenalism ın India Among these can be listed the rising second-layer 
bourgeoisie, segments of the Indian bureaucracy, sections of the Indian mid- 
dle classes and the new leadership of the Congress Party India ıs very impor- 
tant for imperialism because it ıs a huge market-but the Indian capitalist 
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classes will not easily surrender the control of Indian marker to the world 
capitalist countries, If imperialism has to succeed in India, it has to identfy 
social groups which would legiumise and welcome imperialism. It is 1n this 
context that the emergence of this constituency mentioned above acquires 
crucial importance — __ = ; 


s 
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] Foragood discussion see Yuri Popov Essays tn Politcal Economy Impenalism and the Develop 
ting Countries * Moscow, Progress publishers, 1984 
Also see| Ye M Prmkov The East after the Collapse of the Colomal System Moscow, Naulha 
Publishing House, 1983 

2 World Bank Report, Economic Trends, pen FICCI, Vol XIII, No 19, 1, October 1984, 
P.8. . ü ] 

8 Ecoponuc Times Bombay, 2: October 1984 

C. 4 “India-Japan Trade and Economic Cooperation” in Economic Trends Vol XIII, No 24, 
^ December 16, 1984, New Delhi, p 3 

5 See’ Lloyd I Rudolp etal The Regwnal Imperative US Foreign Policy Towards South Asian States, 
New Delhi, Concept Pubisshing Company, 1980. 

16 See: C P. Bhambhn, Bureaucracy and Politics m Indsa, Vikas, Delhi, 1970 

jJ, See Baldev Ray Nayar, India's Quest for Technological Independence, Vol 1, Policy Foundation and 

, + Policy Change The Results of Poly, Vol II. New Delhi, Lancers Publishers, 1983 
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NOTE A, 


A Fresh Look at the Jamna Rebellion 


THE JAINTIA HILLS, situated in north-east India and at presenta con- 
stitutent of the state of Meghalaya, became a British territory in 1835. In thar 
year the Raja of Jainua, Rajendra Singh, was deposed on the charge of come 
plicity with some of his subjects, who, 1t was alleged, had carried off three 
British officers and barbarously sacrificed ther at the shrine of goddess Kali. 
The plains portion of his territory was cous quently annexed by the British, 
while the hilly portion was given up volun ranly by the Raja himself as he was 
unwilling to rule over a truncated country The deposed king was removed to 

ylhet and a pension of Rs. 500 a month was given to him till his death in 
1861.The country thus resumed contained nineteen petty districts: (or 
villages), fifteen of which were each under a dollor (headman) elected by the 
villagers themselves, the rest managed by hereditary sardars s 


+ Though the hills possessed enough ratural resources, the British, for 
about a decade, did not make any attempt to harness them. The policy of the 
government, during this period, was one of complete non-interference in the 
internal matter of the country. No administrative change was conceived of 
and the people were virtually left undisturbed. The former practice of receiv: 
ing a he-goat and a few seers of parched rice once a year from each village;as 
tribute was also retained unaltered 3 


The near-independent status of the Syntengs (the name by which the 
Jaintias were known) did not last long as steps were soon taken to bring them 
under more effective control of the British, Early in 1849 a proposal was 
made by Capt. Lister, the Political Officer, to extend the scope of taxation in 
the hills by the imposition of a house tax "in consequence of the disposition 
evinced by some of the people to assert their independence".! In 1853 A.J.M. 
Mills, judge of the Sudder Dewan: Adalat, on deputation to Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, advocated a house tax. “We have acted unwisely and inequitably", 
argued Mills, “when in the neighbouring hills house tax was paid." He 
further suggested that a hana (police station) was to be immediately set up so 
that a strict vigilance on the unruly conduct of some of the people could be 
maintained.2 Lord Dalhousie, the Governor-General, though he accepted E 
Mills’ recommendations, took no step to implement them cxcept asking the 
Agent to the Governor-General in North-East India to proceed to the Jaintia 
hills and to prepare a full report on revenue, civil and criminal justice and all 
other related matters.? In his elaborate report on the Khas: and Jarnua hills, 


^» 
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W.] Allen, Member of the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, also recom- 
mended a moderate house tax He wrote: 


I am of opinion that a hght and judicious taxation would contribute to 
the preservation of tranquility and good order in the Jynteah Hills. A 
moderate taxation had very beneficial effect upon the savagery of the 
Lurka Coles of the Singhbhoom district of the south-west fronuer agen- 
cy It was found to make them less turbulent and aggressive, and more 
thrifty; diligent, and submissive to the authorines; and J am disposed to 
think that a very moderate taxation, fixed for;a term of years would 
improve the condition and strengthen the peaceful and industrious 
inchnations of these wild mountaineers also * 


Allen further proposed that in order to administer justice and to check 
the lawless conduct of the dollas a European civil officer should be stauoned at 
the centre of the hills 5 Though the proposal of imposing a house tax was 
favourably considered no step was taken to implement his second recom- 
mendauon, and consequently the Syntengs were left as before to the manage- 
ment of the village headmen 


In 1860 the house tax was first introduced, the highest limit of which was 
fixed at one rupee a house This measure of direct taxation, though nominal, 
wounded the feelings of the hillmen. The people came out openly and in dif- 
ferent meetings resolved to resist its payment. Within a few months the whole 
tribe was 1n a fierce rebellion which however was promptly stamped out 
before the rebels could make much headway.® In the wake of the revolt 
security: measures throughout, the hills were ughtened. Civil officers were 
given powers to dismiss the dollars for misconduct and the policemen at Jowai: 
(headquartérs of the hills) and elsewhere were instructed to take due 
cognizance of all complaints against the villagers Peace, however, did not 
return as quickly as was expected Towards the close of 1860 new taxation 
was introduced in the form of judicial stamps. But nothing had so badly dis- 
turbed the people as the income tax which was first introduced m the Jainna 
hills in 1861. It is true that the incidence of the tax on income was extremely 
insignificant. It was reported that 310 persons were actually assessed and the 
amount denved was Rs. 1,259 only. The highest tax levied, and that too in 
only one case, was Rs 9; another person was assessed at Rs 5, twenty at Rs 4 
and 8 annas and the rest were taxed at the minimum rate, viz. Rs 4 a year.’ 
But this mpost, quickly succeeding the house tax and the stamp revenue, 
produced the deepest indignation among the people who had paid nothing 
as tax for generations. Be that as it may, on 17 January 1862 the Syntengs 
numbering about six hundred marched to Jowai and burnt down the Chris- 
tan settlement there Major E A Rowlatt, Deputy Commissioner of Khasi 
and Jamna Hills; parnally succeeded ın repulsing the insurgents and des- 
troyed most of their stockades.8 The hard. core of the rebels, however, 
remained as active as before The people “though armed with bows and 
arrows, fought bravely for their independence”. Under U Kiang Nongbah, 
the rebellion soon assumed the character of a war of liberation andat was with 
great difficulty that the situation could finally be brought under control. 
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“Crushed apparently in four months after its outbreak, it again almost 
immediately burst out afresh, and it was not tll November 1868 that the last 
of the rebel leaders surrendered, and the pacification of Janua could be said 
to be complete ”? 


What were then the real causes of the rebellion ? Was it really the out- 
come of the various taxes introduced or were its causes far more deep-rooted 
than appeared to contemporary officialdom ? The course of events culmina- 
ting in the rebellion conunues to mtrigue the present-day historians working 
on the history and politics of north-east India, many of whom are inclined to 
accept the official explanation that the disturbances were entirely due to the 
financial measures and that the imposition of taxes, particularly income tax, 
,on a people unaccustomed to such payment was “unwise and mexpedtent” 
“Tracing the causes of the outbreak J C Haughton, the Officiating Agent to 
the Governor-General, rernarked . ““Taxanon was introduced without super- 
vision It was followed up by fresh taxation, and rumours of other tax- 
es "!? He believed that though the people in general were m a position to 
pay the tax, its introduction on a people who could furnish no accurate 
account of their income was a myopic act, “the tax pracucally became one on 
property and not on income and it was exacted from many who should have 
been exempted in the spirit of the section 130 of the Income-tax Act ”!! It 
was not Haughton alone but a band of other Enghsh civil and military 
officers serving in north-east India also entertained such an opinion and felt 
that taxauon, parucularly income tax, was the root cause of the outbreak 


There 1s perhaps very httle doubt that the Syntengs were naturally 
annoyed as “imposts of one sort or another were in fact appeanng like 
mushrooms ” It is also an undeniable fact that the introduction of income tax, 
had further aggravated the situation But sull it is doubtful if taxation aloné 
could have sparked off the rebellion had there been no other combustible 
material long hidden underneath Had income tax been a potent factor the 
rebellion would have automatically subsided as soon as xz was withdrawn It 
1s to be noted here that when income tax was first levied in the Janua hills no 
hostility was witnessed and the tax for the first year was paid without a mur- 
mur The Deputy Commissioner of the district travelled extensively through 
the hills in 1861 but no visible sign of disaffection was witnessed 1? It has 
already been stated that the amount realised from income tax was trivial and 
there was no reason why the entire tribe should have been at war for a cause 
which affected only a small percentage of them directly 


Against this backdrop of events let us now review the whole history of 
Briush relations with faintia from 1835 to 1860 Unlike many other hill tribes 
of north-east India the Jaintias were politically and militarily an advanced 
people In the medieval times the Jamna kingdom included a large slice of 
Assam s Nowgong district and some parts of the district of Svlhet (now in 
Bangladesh} They had a long history of trade relations with Bengal and 
Jayanupur, their capital, was the “great entrepot in whch all commercial 
dealings are transacted between the inhabitants of the plans and hills." 
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b Though in the following centuries their kingdom had been considerably 
reduced in size, the Jaintias were by no means an insignificant people when 
the Briush took possession of their country in 1835 Proud of their culture 
and hentage, the Syntengs, quite understandably, found it difficult to recon 
cile themselves to their fate Early British officers in the Janta hills could 
easily gauge the feehngs of the people and desisted from doing anvthing 
which could aggravate matters But, as seen already, the policy of the govern- 
ment was soon reversed and steps were taken to establish British 
paramountcv both in name and in practice The ease with which some of the 
turbulent tribes like the Khamtis and the Mataks, hving ın the north-eastern 
extremity, had in the meanwhile been subjugated, made the British confi- 
dent of their success against the Jaintias However, calculations in the latter 
case proved wrong Be that as it may, the worst sufferers of the change in 

ASolicy in the Jamna hills were the village headmen—the dollois and the sardars 
Hitherto these leaders exercised considerable influence over the people 
Thev heard all civil cases, and to a certain degree, criminal complaints, 1 e , 
those which did not relate to heinous crimes They also held most of the ra 
(crown) lands without payment of revenue This semi independent status of 
the village leadership was, however, gradually coming to an end With the 
progress of Britsh administration, the aristocracy started discovering, to 
their utter dissatisfaction, that the powers and privileges thev had hitherto 
enjoyed had all been abolished and they were reduced to the status of mere 
commoners The very presence of adaroga (police officer) in their midst made 
their position extremely degrading The changing situation put them com- 
pletely at the mercy of government officials without whose support thev 
could not expect to hold office though elected bv their own people 


-- While the position of the aristrocracv was one of gradual decline, the 
condition was no better for the mass of the people in the Jainna hills The 
masses, who had never been under anybody except their own Rajas, were 
obviously perturbed when their lang was removed from his countrv and 
British administration was substituted Undoubtedly, a section of them, 
however unhappy, not only acquiesced in the ‘foreign’ rule but vainly waited 
for a brighter new era Their hopes were soon belied and as soon as the 
flashes of enthusiasm had died down discontent with ‘alten’ rule quickly 
became manifest It was not merely the fiscal measures which were respon- 
sible for the large-scale discontent of the masses “It appears doubtful", 
Bngadier-General C D. Showers, in charge of civil and military administra- 
tion of Jainua hills during the period of the insurgency, remarked, “whether 
the feelings of the people would have broken out into open violence unless 
they had been aggravated by acts of local authorities ”!* Needless to say, not 
only was corruption rampantin the court, but there had also been numerous 
knstances of harassment and oppression of the hüugants by the nauve 
officials !5 This was testified to by none other than the Offiaaung Agent hım- 
self when he said. “With few excepuons, thev (the Svntengs) did not know a 
word ofthe court language and all, as ignorant of laws, entirely dependent on 
and at the mercy of the native officials who did not hesitate to grow rich at 
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their expense ”!® The situation was further aggravated by a number of ill-^ 
conceived and unpopular measures introduced by Major Rowlatt, the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district, who unfortunately was found to have 
been more preoccupied witn the supervision of the Shillong-Guwahat road. 
which was then under construction, than with the affairs of Jaintia 17 One 
such measure was the prohibiuon against burning the dead in the immediate 
vicinity of the town of Jowai and the order to shift the cremation ground from 
the old site to a remote locality This order though issued on sanitary con- 
siderations was interpreted by the people who had time and again expressed 
strongest resentment against the activines of the Christian Mission as yet 
another sinister attempt to malign their religion, and eventually had the 
effect of inciting them into rebellion Soon after the first outbreak of 1860 
Major Rowlatt badiy wounded the sentiments of the people by attempting to 
disarm them by confiscating their swords and shields It 1s to be noted here" 
that most of the hill tribes of north-east India had the habit of carrying arms 
with them These were not necessarily meant for attack but for self-defence, 
and their utility was perhaps greater in a region full of jungles and infested 
with wild animals Moreover, in some religious ceremonies dancing with 
arms or displaying them for public view was a common practice Naturally, 
therefore, the people were greatly alarmed when the overzealous Deputy 
Commissioner tried to unnecessarily break their swords and burn their 
shields thus earning for him the nickname, the ‘shield-breaker’ 


The worst came soon after In November 1861 a big religious festival 
was held at Jalong, on the outskirts of Jowai, which was attended by manv 
thousand villagers The Deputv Commissioner, on receipt of an information 
that a large quantity of swords and spears had been collected for the purpose, 
asked the police to take appropriate steps While the pooja was going on the 
police arrived on the scene and without anv provocation from the spectators 
started seizing the arms, the organisers were thereupon forced to abandon 
the ceremony This was certainly an uncalled-for acnon which could have 
been avoided with a little bit of tact and prudence "Their former grievan 
ces”, wrote Rev T Jones, “were as heaps of powder in all directions, and the 
daroga there applied the torch to them and set the whole country ablaze "1? 
Thus the entire community, which had been under constant apprehension 
for some time, had been driven into a fierce rebellion, which naturallv 
appeared to them to be the onlv possible alternative for them to preserve 
their identity from the svstematic attack of the foreigners The police excesses 
at Jalong, therefore, had the effect of adding fuel to the fire Soon the public 
fury was transformed into a full-fledged revolt against the British Brisk pre- 
parations were made to fight on a grandiose scale bv collecting arms, erecting 
stockades and sending out emissaries for aid 19 The dollois and the sardars, 
having suffered terribly under the British, made common cause with the res 
of the populauon, and before long the movement began to assume the 
character of a mass movement for the ouster of the hated dykhai 
(foreigners) 


Itis thus clear that the Janna rebellion was not entirely due to the fnan- 
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cial measures of the government 20 Fora long ame a feeling of insecurity and 
restlessness had gnpped the people of the Jaintia hills, who, for the reasons 
mentioned above, could not completely reconcile themselves to the British 
administration during the twenty-five years after the occupation of their 
country 1n 1835 As observed by a contemporary “The Jaintias had never 
reconciled to the way in which their country was taken possession of by the 
British Government Many of them look upon this as a piece of 
treachery as a thing to be avenged whenever the opportunity offered 
itself 7?! In spite of this the authorities paid little attenuon to their distress 
and grossly undermined their strength and status by indulging in a series of 
indiscreet and unpopular experiments Rightly or wrongly, therefore, the 
eople had formed an opinion that they had been neglected and oppressed 
And that they would not get a fair treatment from their masters as long as the 
latter lived in the hills Shortly before the rebellion, in October 1861, the ryots 
at Phulaguri in the Nowgong district of Assam demonstrated their resent- 
ment against Certain governmental measures by organising a mass rally of 
peasants and there was no reason why, the Syntengs thought, they could not 
emulate the strength and determination of the people living on the other side 
of their country’s border The words of the Commissioner of the province are 
worth quoting in this context “A people who had neither been left to their 
own guidance, nor yet fairly brought under ours, upon whom our yoke had 
pressed with just sufficient force to gall, but not to break into order, who had 
been denied the boon of having our rule represented among them by an 
English Officer, and of all our institutions, who had known only our system 
of Police as illustrated in taxation, when such a people rise in rebellion it 
may not be difficult to explain its origin and object, without searching after 
recondite causes "22 
It is an undeniable tact that the whole history of the relanonship of the 
British with the Syntengs had created an explosive situation and the 
unpopular acts of Major Rowlatt provided the immediate spark for the 
rebellion 23 
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| The people of the hills in north-east India were accustomed to shifting culuvauon and hence 
it was not possible to assess them individually It was perhaps because of this difficulty that a 
house tax was recommended $ 
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Bengal, Calcutta 1884 p 240 
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COMMUNICATION 


Modes of Power . Some Clarifications 


AUT IS INDEED gratifying for those involved in the preparation of Subaltern 


&.. 


"Studis II that their efforts have provoked such an enthusiastic and stimula- 
ung critical review by a group of young Marxist scholars in the pages of Socal 
Saentist (137, October 1984) Perhaps because of the ralative novelty of many 
of the theoretical and methodological issues raised by different articles in this 
series of writings, and also the inherent complexity of the problems which 
large agrarian  socetis like India have always posed for Marxist analysts 
beginning from Karl Marx himself, there nevertheless exists a great deal of 
confusion regarding the terms of the debate Only continuing discussions 
can lead to a more consistent demarcation of these terms This note seeks to 
clarify some of the issues raised by the reviewers (1n Section IX of their review) 
regarding my article ‘More on Modes of Power and the Peasantry’ Despite 
the ungestioned seriousness of their critical endeavour, the reviewers have 
unfortunately made some fundamental errors in judging my theoretical 
intentions 


First ofall, my exercise 1s quite firmly rooted in the theoretical ground of 
social analysis prepared by Marx Therefore, I do not foramoment challenge 
the elementary formulation that a mode of production ıs defined by a special 
combination of the forces and the relations of production On the contrary, I 
suggest that a critique can be made of a large part of Marxist historical wri- 
ung, in India and elsewhere, precisely because it violates this fundamental 
definition and proceeds as though the forces of production were an 
autonomous determinant of historical change How often have we heard that 
such and such a change in economic structure or social organisation 
occurred because of the ‘emergence’ of a ‘superior or ‘more productive’ 
technology ! Can we not show in the ‘transition’ literature on virtually every 
country in the world the belief, explicit or implicit, that capitalism must 
inevitably triumph because—and this ıs the fundamental determinant—it had 
historically demonstrated the capacity to achieve a ‘superior level of develop- 
ment’ of the productive forces, or that it had not triumphed yet because no 
significant increase of the productive forces could be observed ? That 1s 
techno-economic determinism And should it seem that this ıs merely an 
occasional aberrant tendency in Marxist histonography, it would be worth our 
while to consider a methodological work such as GA Cohen's Karl Marx’s 
Theory of History (Oxford, 1978) which encompasses with much lucidity 
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and Jogical rigour a great deal of what passes for ‘orthodox’ Marxist wisdom 

That ıs an interpretanon of Marx's method which I quite firmly reject, for u 
offers the illusory hope that the theoreucal (and—néea f add ?— praxiological) 
problems posed by the concept of the mode of production as a specitic com- 
bination of the forces and the relations of production can be circumvented by 
resort to some linear ‘law of history’ It ıs ridiculous to suggest, as the 
zevieswers do, that I would regard Marx's treatment of the immediate process 
afptoduction,in Capital, volume 1, as an instance of techno-economic deter- 
minism'. Marx's discussion was located within a very carefully defined 
theoretical problem regarding the criucal analysis of capitalist production 

He did not pretend that a study of the immediate process of production 
would enable us to read off as it were the specific characteristics of, say, the 
capitalist state or bourgeois 1deology or proletarian consciousness 


Consequently, my plea that we devote greater attenuon than hitherto 
towards developing appropriate concepts for analysing the different aspects 
of the social relations of production 1s not an argument for substituting a 
‘one-dimensional study’ of power in place of the central emphasis that we 
now give to the concept of the mode of production Rather i 15 an argument 
against the common tendency to reduce historical explanation in terms of 
the mode of production to a single dimension of change, that of the forces of 
production [tis a plea to restore to the concept of the mode of production its 
potenual richness as a basic tool of analysis and to accept the theoretical 
challenge 1t poses 


Itis the central misunderstanding that the concept of the mode of power 
1s intended to replace the concept of the mode of production which leads the 
reviewers to their subsequent criticisms of my article For instance, they sa 
that when I describe the ‘property connection’ I mean ‘property in its leg&i 
juridical sense’ But that can hardly be true for I state quite clearly that the 
analysis of the property connection will concern ‘the question of nghts or 
entitlements in society, of the resultant power relationships, of law and 
poliacs, of the process of legitimat on of power relations, etc ' which certainly 
describes an ares far larger than ‘property in its legal-yurdical sense’ In fact, 
one of the main implications of the mode of power analysis will be our ability 
to make the distinction between state power and class power and thus to 
study situation in which the two do not necessarily coincide 


The reviewers then go on to announce that ‘political-juridical structures’ 
are ‘part of the superstructure’ whereas ‘the structure of production relations’ 
is surely ‘internal to the economic infrastructure’ and that therefore the 
analysis of the former can hardly have any role to play in the strict analysts ol 
the latter (Of course, if they mean that an analysis of'pobucal-juridical struc- 
tures’ cannot be a substitute for the analysis of ‘the structure of production 
relations’, then the objection s irrelevant for that ıs not what I seek to do any: 
way) They also declare that ‘the political and 1deological levels’ are deter 
mineti ‘n the last instance’ by ‘the economic level’, presumably meaning 
thereby that the possibilines of the political or the ideological instance con: 
ditioning the economic can be treated as problems of a subordinate o: 
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residual level of explanation and not of central importance to the way in 
which we conceptualise the relations of production which must necessarily 
be contained within the economic infrastructure 


And yet they suggest at the same tıme that the relauons of production 
must be seen not merely as a technical ‘division of labour’ but as ‘social 
relations of production’ Now, there 1s no way that socal relauons of produc- 
tion can be completelydefinedat what the reviewers call ‘the economic level’ 
In fact, the very concept of the social relations of production must necessarily 
undermine the usefulness of the base/superstructure disuncaon For if we 
acknowledge that there are political or ideological aspects of the social 
relations of production and that those aspect cannot be reduced to the 

Pe economic, then the question of the relations between the different aspects of 
- the social relations of production must be posed as one not of linear deter- 
minations by ‘the economic level’ but of mutual conditioning of one instance 
by another within a particular mode of production And if one insists that 
‘the economic level’ determines the others ‘in the last instance’, one must be 
careful in defining what one means by this Quite often this is interpreted in a 
chronological sense, as a determination which occurs last in time, so that all 
evidences of the conditioning of the economic instance by the political or the 
ideological are treated as signifying relations of a transitional or ephemeral 
nature and that 'in the end’ itis the economic level which must determine To 
this, of course, the objection has been made that since in the diachronic sense 
every social formation is always in transition, the last instance can be pushed 
forward indefinitely in the future the last instance, in other words, never 
comes I do not think this 1s a valid way of interpreting Engels’s famous for- 
mulation A far more useful way 1s to conceive of the different instances of a 
X social formation as mutually conditioning one another, of those relauons 
acquiring a specific systematic form within a parucular mode of production, 
and of the possibility arising of a ‘non-economic instance such as the polit- 
cal or the cultural-ideological becoming the structure in dominance in deter- 
mining the conditions of reproducuon withm particular modes of 
production In that case, since it is the very concept of the mode of produc- 
tion which enables us to tell whether a structure such as kinship or the state 
will be in dominance in the primitive communist or the feudal mode of pro 
duction, we could say in a methodological rather than ontological sense tha: 
the economic determines 1n the last instance This will, of course, mean tha 
the base/superstructure metaphor will become theoretically irrelevant 


There are many other points where the reviewers do not bother to think 
carefully about the problem I have sought to raise Take the case of the polit- 
cal aspect of the social relations of production, an aspect which the reviewers 

Ł casually dismiss as merely ‘legal-juridical’, What bearing does the political 
instance have on the social relations of production ? No mode of production 
can be defined without specifying the respecuve rights over the means of pro- 
duction of labourers and non-labourers ın society Are these rights to be 
specified in terms of the ‘legal-juridical’ structures ? In the Preface to A Con- 
tribution to the Critique of Political Economy, the famous text ın which the base/ 
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superscructure distinction also occurs, Marx talks of the relauons of 
production *or—whatis but a legal expression for the same thing— the property 
relanons ’ How are we to interpret this remark that the property relaunons 
are only the legal expression of the relations of production, something which 
the reviewers seem hesitant to accept ? It would mean obviously that each 
can stand ın the place of the other, that if we knew which particular mode of 
producuon we were confronted with, then by knowing the property relations 
we could tell what the relations of production are, and vice versa And this 
happens because in the synchronous concept of the mode of production, 
each instance corresponds to every other. they arein harmony If the dynamic 
synchrony of a mode Xf production, 1 e, specifying the condiuons of re- 
producuon o: its structure, was all we were interested in, then the several. 
instances of a social formation would not pose any problem at all 


But obviously that is not the case The reviewers are in fact quite justified 
in their scepticism in accepung the ‘legal-juridical’ form of property as an 
index of the relations of production For as soon as we move into th terrain of 
historical explananon, 1e the analysis of transition, we would necessarily be 
confronted with the problem of non-correspondence of the different instance, of 
contradicuons, of antagonism and non-antagonism And that 1s precisely 
where the question would arise of our being able to conceptualise each. 
instance in its relative autonomy Merely to say that we must look at the social 
relauons of producuon in all its aspects or that each instance of a social for- 
mation is relanvely autonomous of the others does not resolve the theoretical 
problem ıt merely opens it up That ıs the area where Marx himself in his 
historical wnüungs, and most notably Lenin have made seminal 
contributions 


The 1859 Preface formulates this problem of non-correspondence as the 
contradiction between the forces and the relations of production I do not 
think this 1s adequate for either historical or praxiological analysis I would 
argue that the entre theoreucal lineage from the later Marx to Lenin, 
Gramsci and Mao, and the fundamental strength of this tradition in com- 
parison with that of the Second International ‘orthodoxy’ of Plekhanov, 
Bernstein and Kautsly, testifies to this inadequacy But that ıs a long story 
which I cannot go into here All J need for the moment ıs the admission that 
in developing a method for analysing historical transitions, using the concept 
of the mode of production as the basic tool for ‘cutting up’ the process of his- 
torical development into synchronous states of the structure, we must 
examine 1n their concreteness the relations of mutual conditioning among 
the different instances of a historical social formation For this we must have 
adequate means of conceptualising each instance— the economie, the political, 
the cultural-ideological--as an autonomously constituted theoretical field = 
Itis in this context, as a preuminary conceptualisation of the pohiiical'instance, 
that the concept of the mode of power 1s offered 


The mode of power is not therefore intended to replace the concept of 
the mode of producuon as a means of periodising history or classifying his- 
torical social formations It seeks to develop a conceptual tool for analysing 
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one, viz the poliual, aspect of transitions from one mode of production to 
another Since the reviewers fail to appreciate the importance of this pro- 
blem, they go to unnecessary lengths to prove, as a counter to my formula- 
uon, or so at least they think, that slavery and serfdom cannot be‘analysed in 
terms of the same mode of production They would have done better if they 
had only stopped for a while to ponder about why anyone should want to say 
a silly thing like that Perhaps then they might have discovered that ‘societies’ 
do not ‘fall under’ one or the other mode of power The concept is meant to 
provide a tool for analysing the forms which the political relauon of 
domination/resistance takes in particular modes of production and in the 
transition from one mode of production to another, and that in the case of 
the slave or the feudal mode of production these political forms can be 
studied in terms of the contradictory combination of two modes of power, 
the form of the combinauon varying in the two case, 1€ slavery and 
serfdom 


There are two further peints which need to be made regarding the 
reviewers’ comments on the notion of ‘community’ and my formulation of 
the communal mode of power Itis remarkable how close the reviewers come 
to the main problem without acknowledging that it needs to be theoreucally 
posed For they have discussed at some length var.ous formulations of Marx 
to show, in their words, that ‘according to Marx, all pre- capitalist modes of 
production were based on the community’ (p 34) ‘Based on’ is a rather pro- 
blematical term here, for the reviewers have throughout insisted that the 
‘base’ must be defined by the forces and the relations of an invariant ‘com- 
munity’ consututing the ‘base’ for all pre-capitalist modes of production Yet 
there 1s something important here in the relationship which Marx observes 
between pre-capitalist modes and the allocation and legitimation of ‘proper- 
ty rights over the means of production in terms of a community The 
reviewers also mention the fundamental formulation of Marx that the dif- 
ference between pre-capitalist modes of production and the capitalist mode 
hes in the absence in the former of a separation of the labourer from the 
means of labour If one relates this proposition to the existence of something 
called the ‘community’ in all pre-capitalist modes, a whole range of problems 
open up inanalysingthe poliucal forms through which rights over the means 
of production are established in pre-capitalist social formations In seeking 
to tackle these problems one is not, as the reviewers suggest, jumping to the 
communal mode of power’, one ıs merely idenufying the ground from which 
the next theoretical step can be taken But to do this, one must first recognise 
that there 1s here a theoretical problem to be posed Merely to say that in pre- 
capitalist modes of production there is a ‘naturel umitv between the labourer 
and his means of production’ does not get us anywhere It also prevents us 
from seeing the importance of the new theoretical thrust in Marx’s own 
researches ın his last years, most notably in the drafts to his reply to Vera 
Zasulich, his criuques of Morgan, Maine and Phear in the Ethnological 
Notebooks, and 1n the Chronological Notes 


There is a second reason why the reviewers do not appreciate the impor- 
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tance of posing the problem of the community in fixing property rights in 
pre-capitalist formations They harbour a quite unfounded prejudice that 
‘community’ must necessarily imply some sort of egalitarianism and absence 
of exploitation So strong 1s their suspicion on this score that they even found 
my references to Evans-Pritchard and the segmentary lineage theonsts ‘ap- 
preciative’, which 1s astounding, to say the least It ıs obvious that the 
funcuonalism of this school of anthropology can hardly provide a theory of 
the evoluuon of classes in lineage society, which was the enure context of my 
discussion I find it incomprehensible that this body of theory should seem 
consistent with my clearly stated position that the political forms of all pre- 
capitalist societies must be studied in relation to the historically evolved 
opposition between classes, the implication being that the analysis of class- 
less socieues pre se 15 theoretically meaningless 1f not situated ın relation to 
that history 


The-reviewers also mention in this. connection the omission from my 
discussion of the debate among French anthropologists in the 1970s regard- 
ing the evolution of classes in lineage societies I left out this discussion from 
my paper in Subaltern Studies II primarily for reasons of space, for it would 
have required a long and detailed treatment But I also have the feeling that 
this debate between Claude Meillassoux, Emmanuel Terray, Pierre- 
Phillippe Rey, Maurice Godeher and others, while being greatly illuminating 
on many points, has remained curiously indecisive in raany fundamental res- 
pects Meillassoux’s original argument was ın terms of ‘self-sufficient 
societies with exchange in non-subsistence goods only, with hunting 
societies being. distinguished m evoluuonary terms from agricultural 
societies because land is only a subject of labour in the former whereas ıt 
becomes an instrument of labour in the latter, and with an incipient differen- ` 
tiation emerging 1n lineage societies based on agriculture ın terms of age- 
grades Terray distinguished between lineage society based on simple 
cooperation and tribal-village socieues with complex cooperation, but in 
both kinship was the structure in dominance determining the conditions of 
reproduction Rey, on the other hand, proposed a separate ‘lineage mode of 
production’ with the political instance in dominance controlling the carcula- 
tion of producers and of women and with elders exploiting juniors this, in 
other words, was already class society proper Godelier rejected Rey's for- 
mulation as much too narrow and insisted that ıt was kinship rather than a 
specifically political institution which was the structure in dominance in 
lineage societies, that in fact kinship acted as the relations of production and 
in ‘orthodox’ terminology kinship there would have to be called both base 
and superstructure Godelier also went on to make the important point that 
although in many lineage societies 1t was the distinction into age-grades as a 
means of establishing ‘functional authority’ which acted as the basis for the 
later emergence of classes, there was in fact a great vanation in th forms of 

‘property’ in such socieues and there was no single primitive communist 
mode of producnon which could sansfactorily encompass all these 
variations He also noted that when classes did emerge, they often appeared 
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to rest on a non-economic basis, such as the disunction of elders and juniors 
or male and female 


It seems to me that a satisfactory resolution of this debate crucially 
hinges on our ability to adequately conceptualise the political and the 
cultural-ideological instances of a social formation in their relations to the 
economic instance In the particular case of the formation of classes in 
lineage societies, this will necessarily mean a concrere conceptualisation of the 
community and its relation to a specifically political institution such as the 
state Marxist anthropologists have made a number -of observations in this 
regard which are specific, ad hoc and limited. I do not think a satisfactory con- 
ceptualisation of the community or the state in the evolution of lineage 
societies has yet emerged 


My fundamental argument then is that an explicit conceptualisation of 
the political instance of social formations (as also the 1deological-cultural 
instance) 1s essential if we are to address ourselves to the problem of the transi- 
tion from one mode of production to another I reject the view which asserts 
that the political forms are merely aspects of the ‘superstructure’ and thus 
have only a residual role to play in historical analysis in terms of the mode of 
production I also believe that such a view can be shown to be fundamentally 
inconsistent with Marx’s own discussions of the transition problem 1n several 
places in his later work Take, for instance, Marx’s identification of the fun- 
damental difference between the Asiatic and the feudal mode of production 
Itis a different matter altogether to judge whether the concept of the Asiatic 
mode of production is useful in understanding the histories of countries such 
as India or whether Marx’s evidence on these countries was accurate or ade- 
quate But there 1s no doubt that Marx repeatedly located the fundamental 
difference in the absence of a notion of ‘private property’ in the Asiatic mode 
To say that this was merely a difference in the "legal-juridical form’ of the 
rights over the means of production would lead us to the sort of mechanistic 
classificatory scheme drawn up by, say, Barry Hindess and Paul Hirst in then 
Pre-capitalist Modes of Production (London, 1977) in which they concluded that 
the Asiatic mode could not be defined as a distinct mode of production The 
factis that the difference in the so-called ‘legal’ form 1s crucial in determining 
the possibilities of a transition to the capitalist mode Marx repeatedly argued 
that it was the specific process of development of the legal form of ‘property’ 
in Europe, from the ancient formation in the Roman period, its breakdown 
and the evolution of feudal property, which was a crucial element in facilita- 
ung the subsequent separation of the labourer from thc means of labour in 
the period of the transition to capitalism A quite different configuration in 
the relation between producers, the ‘village community’ and the state, and 
thus a different nction of ‘property’, was to Marx the main condition which 
impeded the possibility of a separation of the labourer from the means of 
labour in the Asiatic mode Once again, the question of how far Marx was 
accurate 1n his historical description of Asiatic countries is another matter, 
but the thrust of his analysis clearly highlights the point that the poliucal form 
of the class struggle in a period of transition 1s a struggle over the redefinition 
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of rights over the means of production The political instance must therefore 
be explicitly and concretely conceptualised if we are to relate the historical 
process of change in social formations to our central concept of the 
mode of production 

The community and the state are the two main structures we must 
analyse It is quite clear that there are diverse forms of ‘community’, which 
we have so far only described empirically What ıs needed 1s a theoretical con- 
ceptualisation It is surprising that despite their considerable criucal efforts, 
the reviewers 1n Social Scientist have not discovered the main weakness of a 
concept such as the ‘communal mode of power’ as defined in my article im 
Subaltern Studies II The weakness 1s that it remains an abstract concept, in the 
same way as the notion of the ‘community’ remains abstract in Marx's own 
writings We can only describe some of the specific form in which the com- 
munity seems to make its appearance in certain social formauons We cannot 
yet understand them as particular forms ofa universal concept This i a pro- 
blem to which we must address ourselves explicitly The reviewers have com- 
mended me for my brief description of the political aspect of the social 
relations of production in feudal Europe The reason why this description 
seems move lucid than descriptions of other social formations 1s because the 
historians of medieval Europe have been able to arrange this historical 
material in a much more systematic form than historian of other countries or 
periods But this 1s still at the empirical level 1 do not think the problem of 
conceptualising the ‘community’ in the feudal mode of production has been 
thereby resolve 

The problem can only be approached by a much more detailed 
examination of the forms of transition in historical social formations (I have 
begun one such examination for the case of the late colonial period in India 
in Bengal 1920-1947 The Land Question, Calcutta, 1984) Butit will not help if 
we continue to suffer from an undue suspicion about the term ‘community’ 
After all, it was Marx himself who reminded his Russian correspondents in 
1881 not to be afraid of the word ‘archaic’, for the crisis of ‘modern society’ 
would have to end in ‘a return of modern societies to an archaic type of com- 
munal property’, only ın a superior form Yes, I do think that a framework for 
the construction of a politcal theory of the kind I have indicated can be pro- 
vided in terms of the opposition between community and capital This can be 
a fundamentally Marxist project and J am convinced that this was the prin- 
cipal direction of Marx’s own researches in his last years Obviously, no 
Marxist will claim that the history of transitions can be understood, as the 
reviewers describe my project, in terms of ‘the evolution of the political pro- 
cess alone’ The problem is how to conceptualise the poliucal process at all 1 
can assure the reviewers that there 1s no trace in this project either of ‘a 
Nietzschean concept of political power isolated from the economic 
domain’ or of ‘a profoundly Hegelian view of the totalitv which includes two 
paradigmaucally opposed forces’ (whatever that might mean !) 
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Sharacchandra Muktibodh 


SHARACCHANDRA MUKTIBODH (brother of Gajanan Muktibodh) died 
on 2] November 1984 The event passed almost unnoticed This neglect of an 
important Marath: writer on the part of the Press can, however, be readily 
explained if we bear m mind that all events and things were overshadowed by 
the great national calamity that had overtaken us three days earlier and the 
holocost that followed But this was not the first ume that Mukubodh was 
neglected This had happened all through his career as a writer. The explana- 
tion hes partly in the literary atmosphere in Maharashtra during the last 
thirty/forty years, and partly in what Mukübodh was doing during this 
penod 


We shall first have a look at the literary-intellectual mıheu in the post- 
independence Maharashtra Pessimism and nihilism dominated the literary 
scene There is something paradoxical about this Why should this negative 
attitude to life flounsh at a ume when the nation was awakening, after a long 
sleep of colonial rule, to the new tasks of national reconstruction, when the 
value-structure created dunng the anu-imperialist movement dominated 
mainly by Gandhi was sull alive, when the national development plans were 
evolved and had started yielding positive results ? This 1s evidence enough to 
show that at least in Maharashtra the literary elite had lost contact with the 
mainstream of national life It appears to have been swept off its feet by 
Mardhekar, a writer who dominated the literary scene for more than two 
decades 1n various ways 


Tt may be conceded that the pessimism which informed Mardhekar’s 
poetry was authentic, and that the new imagery, diction, syntactical devices 
he used so powerfully were genuinely warranted by the pecuhar content of 
his poetry The question that should concern a serious literary criticis how 
did the personal vision of one poet, however powerful he might be, come to 
be unrversalized with such ease and speed ? How did it happen that a whole 
generation of poets began to write ın the Mardhekarian idiom ? The only 
plausible explanation 1s that such things constantly happen in colonised 
countries Mardhekar was imitated so universally and uncnucally pnmanly 
because he brought to Marathi a fresh consignment of what was latest in the 
West. A country that had attained freedom after a century and a half of all- 
round slavery cannot help lapsing into cultural parasitism, it 1s predisposed 
to import on a large scale Western ideas, attitudes, and forms, whether they 
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are really required or not, for sloving zts own problems. 


The second salient feature of the period we are considering 1s the u 
explicably great importance that came to be attached to Idealist autonomust 
theory of art as presented by Mardhekar Mardhekanan aesthetics is a par- 
ucularly weak branch of the mighty Kanuan-Hegelian tree, decked out in 
flashy finery indiscriminately borrowed from sources as different from each 
other as Russel and Taylor/F H Bradley, with no consideration for 
relevance or accuracy After the appearance of this vacuous theory, aesthetic 
kite-flying became a popular game and very few writers and critics could 
resist the temptation to join it, it 15 unfortunate that Mukubodh took this 
game seriously enough to undertake a detailed refutation of Mardhekar This 
does not mean that people became autonomists on the plane of practical 
cnticism Many remained non-autonomists, a few were seriously concerned 
with moral and social problems, a large number continued to provide light 
entertainment through superficial biographical or autobiographical ut-bits 
and literary gossip 


The third important feature of the period 1s the emergence of the ‘shart 
story’ as the most popular form of literature This was partly on account of 
the demands of the new publication medium which was fast gaining popu- 
larity the Diwali number of magazines Although the number of literary 
magazines was always small, and they were ever living a precarious existence, 
there used to be, and still 1s, a spate of Diwali numbers of magazines of all 
sorts, a harried reader torn as he is between arrears of office work on the one 
hand and crackers and laddus on the other, finds most suitable cultural fare in 
a Diwali number, richly studded with about a dozen short stories by star 
writers This ideally suits the short story writers, for almost identical reasons. 
It is not unlikely that writers who were after quick popularity and/or quick 
money did not have, and did not feel, the need for smaginative and intellec- 
tual stamina for sustamed work ın any direcuon Short story as a form can of 
course be used for a continued and serious quest for values But only a few 
short story writers showed a sustamed concern for moral, psychological, 
social or metaphysical problems An important short story wnter of the 
period very complacently and somewhat proudly told me once that there was 
little self-consistency in the moral judgements strewn 1n his stories 


Anyone who is acquainted with the writings of Mukubodh, a serious 
commutted writer preoccupied with some of the major problems of life, can 
easily see why he must have been neglected by his contemporaries He was, 
frankly, somewhat agressively non-autonomist with pronounced Marxist 
leanings Mukubodh’s work in three different fields—novel, poetry, 
critiaasm—was one integrated attempt at discovering and/or asserung a viable 
cognitive-cum-valuational structure In his elaborate discussion of D G 
Godse's work, Pot (Texture), Mukubodh, while paying a handsome compli- 
ment to the author for his efforts to provide a social context to art, attributes 
the shortcomings of the book primarily to Godse’s non-Marxist sociological 
treatment of the subject Though acutely aware of the almost overwhelming 
difficulues of modern hfe, Mukubodh refused to take the defeatist, nihilistic 
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stance, which was so popular in the penod under consideration, Finally, he 
did not make use o; the popular form of short story 


Muktibodh'$ variety of opumism, his affirmation of the ultmate 
tnumph of man, is not based on ignorance of the seamy side of life or on 
unrealistically exaggerated ideas about human potenualites for self- 
improvement. We see in his novel Jan He Volutu Jethe (Where the Masses Meet) 
how clear and cautions he 1s in his ideas about the present and future 
struggles ofman Bhagwat, an important character that 1s introduced ata very 
critical stage 1n the novel, 1s a veteran trade unionist, but he does not regard 
the socialist revolution as the ultimate and adequate remedy for all human 
ills After the fight for the material welfare of the toiling masses 1s won, the 
struggle for their spiritual well-bemg will begin, and ıt 1s here that the 
philosophy as developed tn ancient India will prove to be of great help Muk- 
ubodh’s Marxist leanings are not difficult to see in his tnlogy—Kshipra (1t 1s the 
name ofa river), Sarahadd (The Fronuer), Jan He Volatu Jethe (where the masses 
meet)—and m the collections-of poems, Nav: Malawat (The new path,) and 
Yatnk (The Pilgrim) But the best evidence can be found in the three critical 
books, Kah: Nibandha (Some Essays), Jeevan Ant Sahitya (Life and Literature), 
Srushtt, Soundarya, Ant Sahitya Mulya (Nature, Beauty and Literary Value) 


But Mukübodh was a Marxist with a difference, and perhaps an 
orthodox Marxist would have felt uncomfortable in his company In his 
Srusht: he has tried to prove that the disungutshing mark of literature hes 
neither in rasa of the ancient Sanskrit theory nor in form, as Mardhekar has 
analysed it, but in the expression and assertion of the human essence 
(manushata) It is doubtful whether his analysis of this central concept will be 
acceptable to the majority of Marxists, though many of them might not 
reject it outright According to the Pans Manuscnfts, the species-essence of 
man lies in free labour, free creativity Conscious and freely willed labour dis- 
tinguishes man from all other species But in a class society, man 15 not the 
master of it, he has to use it merely for subsistence, Man 1s thus alienated 
from hrs species-essence, from the labour-process, from the product of his 
labour, from Nature, and from other human beings When the production 
relations obtaining 1n a class society are radically transformed by the pro- 
letarnan revolution man will transcend his all-round self-ahenauon and win 
the long-chenshed free creativity Man will begin to create things that are 
ends in themselves, not merely means His acavinies will be autotehc and self- 
fulfilhng An arust creaung a work of art which 1s valuable in itself can serve as 
a good paradigm of the non-alienated man Marx's picture of a free man 
sketched in German Ideology has given due importance to artistic acuvity Muk- 
tibodh has shown concern for the artist and his struggles with the environ- 
ment But the paradigm as artis not at the centre of his vision Man’s struggle, 
as conceived by him, 15 a struggle not for achieving free creauvity, but for the 
establishment of certain eternal values which have been evolving over the 
ages for example, main and keruna which were commonly shared by many 
ancient Indian systems lıke Buddhism, Yoga, Advaita etc Hence the 
significance of Bhagwat ofJan'He Muktibodh’s concept of human essence, 
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at least ın its emphasis, is not Marxist It actually clashes with the orthodox 
Marxist insistence on the relativity of values Of course, this does not mean 
that all Marxists would reject Mukubodh’s contribution to the theme of 
essence Those who give due importance to the ideational-vohtional aspect of 
human labour might find it at least thought-provoking The earlier Marxists 
were more concerned with the analysis of bourgeois society and the strategy 
for overthrowing it, than with concretely visualizing life in a classless society 
m detail When they address themselves to the latter task, they will find the 
Muktibodhian synthesis of the West and the East, of Lenin and Tukaram, the 
Capital and Ishavasya Upanishad helpful 


Mukubodh’s tnlogy 1s significant because ıt gives a comprehensive 
vision of man’s struggle to aitain his highest good It deals at once with the 
growth of an individual, Vishwas, from childhood to youth, that of a whole 
generation from the days of the Princely states to modern India on the eve of 
independence, and that of umpetuous, adolescent, dreamy-eyed roman- 
ucism to chastened mature idealism Along with the socialist concern for jus- 
ace for the toiling poor, there runs a strain of concer for moral values derived 
from an essentially religious world view The strife between the positive and 
negative principles in lıfe 1s presented with all its complexity For example, 
the prinaiple of Good 15 represented 1n different ways, concretzed in dif- 
ferent individuals with their distinct forms of life Bapu with his pious 
mnocence of the ways of the world, Bhave’s passive acceptance of all that 
comes his way, Madhu’s individualisuc and romantic rebellion against evil, 
Vishwas’s progress from individualistic to collective and integrated 
action Evil is also represented in a variety of ways. Again there are here, as 
there are ın real life, characters who are morally and psychologically so baf- 
fling that ıt 1s possible to place chem neatly ın any category Chief among 
them 1s Sadashivrao, the mysterious police officer, who shadows under- 
ground revolutionaries and also Vishwas His conversations with Vishwas are 
reminiscent of philosophical discussions in Dostoyevsky’s novels The pic- 
ture of society, parucularly that of the lower middle class is concrete with 
close attention paid to minute paruculars The depiction of Nana’s home can 
be cited as an example It may be noted in passing that the depiction ıs 
occasionally marred by senumentality and sensationalism 


In his best works we find Mukubodh trying to see life steadily and see it 
whole, and suddenly he obtains an insight into life He 1s at his best when he 
allows his vision to emerge spontaneously from the concrete details of life 
This, of course, does not mean that he 1s successful when he approaches life 
with an empty mind, such thing 1s logically impossible He does bring with 
him a conceptual-valuational structure But it 1s so complex that no par- 
tucular mtellectual system can completely absorb ıt. Mukaübodh 1s not merely 
a chronicler nor ts he a scienust or a philosopher Aristotle has claimed that 
poetry 1s more philosophical than history, but he does not clam that poetry 
1s philosophy Mukubodh’s achievements and failure can be properly 
understood in the light of the above distincvon 


But Mukubodh, emmently gifted as he was, does not appear to have 
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' attained self-knowledge. Someumes he assumes the role of a philosopher- 


a 


^ 


scientist, and the result 1s usually disappoinung. This can be seen most 
clearly ın his poetry and critical writings 


When Mukubodh writes poetry with a rigid preconceived theory n 
mund, he turns out didactic and schematic poems He then resorts to ready- 
made material to illustrate his theory That 1s why 1n his doctrinaire poems 
usually written to convey some ‘revolutionary’ message there is excessive 
use of stock ideas like ‘blood’, ‘fire’, ‘sweat’, ‘storm’, ‘sea’, ‘night’, ‘darkness’, 
*hght, ‘dawn’ They do not posses the evocative power that fresh images and 
ideas have Muktbodh is at his best in his delicate and sensitive love poetry 
and nature poetry and not in his ‘revolutionary’ poetry 


That Muktbodh was uncomtortable on the plane of abstract theory 
should be evident to any knowledgeable reader of his Srushti. . , consider, for 
example, the way he has used D’Arcy Thomson’s On Growth and Form to prove 
the inadequacy of Mardhekar’s formalistic aestheuc theory stated in terms of 
three laws of rhythm Mardhekar is supposed to haye analysed beauty into 
the three laws of harmony, contrast, and balance. To say that something 1s 
beautiful is to say that 1t 1s structured according to the above laws The con- 
tent by itself and its structuring according to cognitive and practical prin- 
ciples are irrelevant in the aesthetic context It 1s amazing that such a 
simplistic interpretation of the concept of form was so readily accepted by 
Mardhekar’s contemporaries Like many others, Mukubodh was taken ın by 
the Mardhekanan abracadabra. He involved laws of thermodynamics to 
show that 1t 1s the natural tendency of energy to assume forms which are sym- 
metrical ın structure Symmetrical structure 1s thus seen to be present ın ail 
organisations and not something peculiar to aesthetic objects It can 


" therefore at best be regarded as a necessary, but not a sufficient condition of 


aesthetic objects. It 1s a little amusing and sad to see Muktibodh trying to 
refute Mardhekar's simplified version of the concept of form. Surely ‘form’ 
has: many senses, and the argument that might demolish Mardhekar's 
theory might have no application in other contexts For example, laws of 
thermodynamics do not help a hterary critic in understanding the structure 
of King LearorLord Junor Dnyaneshwar Had Mukubodh been acquainted with 
the discipline of philosophy proper he would not have spent so much tme 
on the discussion of Mardhekar's aesthetics 


Muktibodh shows other lapses in his Sruskt: , from which most of his 
earlier critical writing appears to be free Someumes he seems to have lost 
control over the art of composition Why should such a thing have hap- 
pened ? The explanation that Leavis gives for the defects which Blake's later 
poetry developed might help us here Like Blake, Mukubodh was losing rap- 
port with his audience He was getting progressively isolated as years 
passed 


When short story was the popular medium, Muktibodh wrote a trilogy, a 
form no one else used m his generation Although most of his contem- 
poraries swore by formalism, nobody appears to have made a serious 
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attempt at structural analysis of short stories There was hardly any serious 

theoretical or practical criticism wntten in those days It is therefore not sur- 

pnising that no critic attempted a formalistic analysis of Mukubodh’s trilogy 

We saw earlier that although formalism was the most popular, theoritical 
position, critics of his generation sometimes did write about the content of 
literary works But in the period when serious literary criticism was replaced 
by entertainment with literary works as an excuse, who was going to under- 
take a serious systematic analysis of the type of spititual fare that Mukubodh 
offered ? He was a Marxist, but perhaps not ‘ngorous’ enough to be wholly 
acceptable to the left. He disliked middle class values, and therefore must 
have deliberately severed connections with the middle calss intellectuals He 
could have established rapport with the Dalit writers, but perhaps discovered 


A 


that most of them were too pre-occupied with the rights of one community to 


have wider sympathies I did not know Mukubodh well as a person But it 15 
likely that he was too sensitive, earnest and austere to suit the taste of Marathi 
intellectuals and semunarists It 15 possible that he inspired awe, was respec- 
ted, but was always kept at a distance He won the Sahitya Akademi award 

but not more than a couple of serious articles were written on his works til) 
very recently, when perhaps he was losing interest in any criucal response 

When one reviews his literary career one 1s reminded of the hero of a contem- 
porary play Udhvasta Dharmashala, a man of uncompnising principles, but not 
wholly acceptable anywhere 


RB PATANKAR 
Professor of English and Aesthencs, University of Bombay 
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Labour Surplus Economy : A Neo-Keynesian Analysis 


MIHIR RAKSHIT, THE LABOUR SURPLUS ECONOMY A NEO- 
KEYNESIAN APPROACH, New Delhi, Macmillan, pp 1x+295 


THERE ARE ISOLATED applications of the Keynesian effecnve demand 
principle in the Indian context both in academic work and in official exer- 
cises for rationalizing policy decisions But a persistent general reluctance 
can be discerned towards applying the Keynesian method for modelling the 
economy in the entirety of its inter-relanons between different aggregate 
markets The underlying hesitation 1s perhaps due to the perception of wide 
dissimilanity between the institutional descripition of our economy and that 
of the General Theory This hesutation 1s slowly giving way, mostly as an out- 
come of the theorectical research in the 1970's following what 1s known as the 
crisis of Keynesianism, which has resulted in a pronounced widening of the 
scope of Keynesian macro-economics, by extending its use over a larger 
number of economic situations The effecuve demand prinaple, for exam- 
ple, has ceased to be a synonym for macro-economics, and economists can 
how analyse, with allegedly equal ease, situations where unemployment per- 
sists despite an excess demand in the goods market In the process, many of 
the specificauons of the General Theory which appeared to be inseparable 
elements of the argument itself, have been demonstrated as but embodying 
Keynes's own perception of the empirical reality around him and thus easily 
substitutable by other speaificanons Mihir Rakshit has taken the initianve in 
introducing this broader awareness of short-run aggregate analysis by most 
painstakingly and meticulously analysing the Indian economy in his book 
under review 


An innovation that characterizes his work throughout 1s to replace the 
dichotomy between consumpuon and investment goods by that between 
agricultural and industrial goods This innovation, too, in an interesting sen- 
se, is Keynesian, since 1t 15 based primarily on the difference between the out- 
put behavior of the two sectors, one of which 1s assumed to have a given 
output, while the other's output changes in response to demand We may 
recall that unlike in Marx’s two-departmerit scheme where the consumption 
and investment dichotomy has crucial analytical imphcanons, Keynes's use 
of the disunction ın the context of a single short run primarily uulizes the fact 
of the difference in the supply elasticities Investment decisions being based 
in the General Theory on matters invariant in the income-propagauon penod, 
the output of investment goods remains constant during this period and 
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allows Keynes to focus on the output adjustment of consuruption goods 
alone This, after all, 15 the source of a fixed *rnultiplicand! in the Keynesian 
single penod which delivers him his famous multiplier, and enables him to 
dismiss as unimportant the induced investment decision during his short 
priod—the major preoccupation of the Swedish economists of his time 


The book presents two basic models The first one presented earher in 
the book tnes to model the interaction between an agricultural and a non- 
agricultural sector neither of which has been penetrated by capitalism The 
author uses this model to analyse some problems relating to India’s 
economic past, presumably before the rise of organized industry Even 
though this part examines a number of important issues relaung to our 
economic history, we will, for want of space, focus on his second group of y. 
ideas that give us his second model analysing our contemporary economy ^ 


The Model 


The important features of the ambience in which the model has been set 
up are the following The agricultural sector’s output net of its own consump- 
tion is given in the short run as a first approximation, while its marketed sup- 
ply depends on the terms at which it can sell its products to buy industrial 
goods An increasing part of agricultural output is held as mventory invest- 
ment in the agncultural sector as the terms become more and more 
unfavourable for agnculture The equilibrium. terms of trade between 
agriculture and industry 1s established by the market clearance condition for 
the agricultural goods 


In the industrial sector real wages 1n terms of agricultural goods are fix- 
ed. Industry has a supply schedule which tends to equate the marginal pro} 
duct of labour with its wage ın product terms There is no price adjustment 
mechanism in the short run to establish demand-supply equahty for indus- 
mal production Of ex-ante demand and supply, whichever ıs less then 
becomes the quantity actually produced and traded The demand for this 
sector comes partly from the agricultural sector, represented by the latter's 
marketed output and partly from investment and consumption demand of 
industrial capitalists 


The influence of money, credit and the government has been studied 
later as a closer approximauon to reality We may first examine the skeletal 
story without these complications The set-up just described suggests that in 
the short period, industrial output may be limited by any one of three factors 
First of all, the wage bill ın industry cannot exceed what is marketed by the 
agricultural sector Given the real wage 1n terms of agricultural goods, 1t 
imphies that a definite amount of employement and production 1n industry 15 
associated with each terms of trade The worse the terms for agriculture, thé 
more of its output is held as inventory and the less 1s sold to the industrial sec- 
tor, thus reducing its potenual of employment and output Since the indus- 
trial wage 1s fixed in terms of agricultural goods, at each terms of trade there 1s 
a maximum output beyond which industry would not expand it 
production 
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It would appear from the above that an equilibrium terms of trade can 
be found at which industry 1s on iis supply curve and 1s buying the necessary 
amount of agricultural goods for its wage bill However, that equilibrium has 
a difficulty and that brings us to the third constraint on industrial output At 
this stated equilibnum, industry 15 selling to agriculture only a part o7 its out- 
put! that represents the wage bill. There ıs no guarantee that the other part of 
industrial output represenung profits will be sold Given that the market for 
industrial goods does not clear through price adjustment, two possible 
situations are now indicated (except for the event of an accidental equality 
between supply and demand) One is where industry selhng at its supply 
price fetches the required amount of wage goods, and also finds that at these 
terms of trade there 1s more than enough demand for its output The indus- 
trial output in such a case 1s then supply-constrained and a part of the ijndus- 
trial demand goes unattended 


The second possibility 1s when industry tinds that if it were to produce at 
its supply price and get enough wage goods from the agricultural sector, it 
could not sell its total output because of a lack of demand. The industry in 
this case produces less, thus needing less wage goods and therefore 
estabhshes a better terms of trade for itself than if it was on the supply curve 
Agricultural sector at these terms of trade is absorbing that part of industrial 
output which cannot be sold to the industrial capitalits on consumption and 
investment accounts We have here what can be called a demand constrained 
situation—the terms of trade that have been established can bring forth a 
larger industrial output, but it does not matenalize for lack of demand 


This analysis of the two commodity markets 1s in some sense a pre- 
luminary sketch, to be filled in later by the influences of money, credit and the 
government. However, the author uses a technique by which he manages to 
project these influences ulumately on the supply-demand configurations in 
the two commodity markets The ultimate outcome can thus be studied by 
referring to the same types of situations as above, after projecting the impact 
of money, credit and government activity on them 


Money, Credit and the Government 


In integraung the functioning of the commodity markets with the 
influence of money, credit and government activities, Rakshit introduces a 
useful simphificauon by nothing that in our economy money and credit have 
their own special spheres of use and a lot of complications that arise from 
consideration of their subsututability is purely doctrinaire in the Indian con- 
text and ıs better avoided The demand for money, used mainly for transac- 
uons, 1s influenced by the nominal output levels in the two sectors, while the 
demand for credit 1s mostly for production and investment in the industrial 
sector and for inventory financing m agriculture Since interest rates are not 
market clearing, it 15 the quantity of credit available that influences the inven- 
tory decision in agriculture and production and investment decision in 
industry Thus the volume of credit and its distribution between agriculture 
and industry will ultimately effect the positions of the three constraints on 
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industrial production that we outlined above The eftect ot the credit situa- 
tion thus maps itself on the happenings in the commodity markets 


The relation between money and credit, however, is important on the 
supply side Given the supply of outside money, the banks’ cash reserves are 
residually derived from the transactions demand for cash of the public, and 
the cash reserves ulumately determine the total volume of credit that banks’ 
can supply Ifthe banks are fully loaned up (as they are m Rakshit’s analysis), 
and if the volume of credit going to the government and the agricultural sec- 
tor 1s given, the supply of credit to industry can be worked out. 


Finally arises the question of the supply of outside money Assuming 
that the government has an exogenously given real expenditure plan, and 
that tax receipts are functionally related to nominal output levels, the 
uncovered deficit (net of given commercial bank borrowmgs by the govern- 
ment) yields the increment to outside money m the system 


When all these elements are put together, the situation, avoiding some 
niceties, can be viewed as follows There are two givens in the short run—the 
level of agricultural output and the real expenditure plan of the government 
(together with a part of real investment plan of industry, if we want) Given 
the volume of loans available to the agricultural sector, the schedule of 
marketed supply from agricultural sector at different terms of trade becomes 
fixed The supply price behaviour of industry, however, 1s not yet fixed—it 
depends on the loans to the industrial sector, which, in turn, would depend 
on money supply Money supply, in turn, 1s notautonomous but depends on 
the government deficit determined by the price of industrial goods (on which 
it spends) and the nominal output level (which determines tax receipts and 
transacuon demands) Thus at each possible terms of trade along the 
agriculture’s supply curve, there 1s a possible volume of credit supply to 
industry and thus an entire supply curve of industry Similarly for the effec- 
tive demand curve 


A supply-constrained and a demand-constramed equilibrium now has 
the same features as earher except that the supply behaviours are modified 
by the credit situanon consistent with the equilibmum situation Also the 
effective demand now contains the government’s demand as well 


Some Comments 


Rakshit’s book, a major addition to our hterature on the formal analysis 
of the Indian economy, 1s going to influence research work in the related 
areas It appears important, in view of this, to take stock of some of its build- 
mg elements more carefully 


The first thing that strikes one about the analysis 1s the assumpuon of a 
fixed real wage rate maintained throughout the book The movements in the 
agricultural and the industrial pnces thus affect either the industnialists or the 
landlords, but not the wage-earning people The author justifies this at one 
point by suggesting that the real wage rate for unskilled labour in the indus- 
trial sector has remained virtually stagnant over long periods However, in 
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the short-run analysis that this book 1s concerned with, the question 1s 
whether price and real wage changes are an aspect of the short run adjust- 
ment in the economy following a crop harvest and a government's expendi- 
ture plan The real wage fall (if any) may be neutrahzed later by a subsequent 
rise m money wage rate in the next period, which may again witness a similar 
process , The statistical outcome of such a process will be a near constancy of 
the real wages, while it will remain true that the real wage adjustment 1s an 
important aspect of the short run process The pointis worth making in view 
of the fluctuations in real wages usually reported ! To underline the possible 
importance of real wage adjustment in the industrial sector, we may recon- 
sider the situation of supply constraint in Rakshit’s analysis The situation 
here 1s that industry, to get its wage requirements of agricultural goods, has to 
sell ıts output to the agricultural sector at highly unfavourable terms for itself 
Asa result, the demand from the agricultural sector 1s very high, but the price 
that industry gets does not jusufy meeting the entre demand in the market 
(part of which 1s coming from agriculture) Since the terms of trade are 
established by the condition of market clearance for agricultural goods, that 
cannot be tampered with to increase industrial employment, and the supply 
constrained situation persists If however the real wage was flexible, 1t 1s con- 
ceivable that employment can be expanded at the cost of real wage rate A fall 
in the real wage rate will shift the supply curve of industry to the right and also 
at the same tıme, at each terms of trade, a higher level of employment in 
industry can be sustained since per capita wage goods requirement has 
fallen It seems to be not only possible, but a probable outcome in a situation 
where industry fails to expand in spite of excess demand because of high 
agricultural prices, to shift a part of the burden of the latter on to 
|, industrial workers 


In this connection we are led to a second group of difficulues, and this 1s 
about the concept of a supply constraint in our economy The idea of a sup- 
ply contramt, as mooted by many economists basing themselves on the 
recent experience of the West European economies? derives from the per- 
ception that the real wage rate may be too high at times Since wages are 
largely spent, 1t increases the effecuve demand to a point where production 1s 
not profitable at such a high wage Rakshit uses the ideas of the supply con- 
straint m an interesting manner It arises when the terms of trade are too 
favourable for agriculture, so that agriculture’s demand for industry 1s very 
high—so high that 1t cannot be profitably produced at the unfavourable 
terms for industry An underlying assumpnon common to both the usual 
formulation of a supply constraint and Rakshit’s ıs, of course, the variable 
proportions generating a rising supply curve While a supply constraint aris- 

r ing at unfavourable terms for industry due to dummushing returns to variable 
factors 1s a logically possible situation, one considers whether the supply con- 
straint 1n our economy really hes here The industrial sector has been pro- 
ducing with large unutilized capacity most of the ume, and it 1s possible tc 
argue that it could meet higher demand at constant (1f not declining) average 
cost A supply constraint in such a situation can be identified as arising not sc 
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much from the fixity of plants at the production unis but from the 
unavailability of mfrastructural services, mostly electricity and transport 

Since these infrastructural services are available at fixed prices as long as they 
are available, they do not contribute to a rise ın the average cost of produc- 
uon, but simply make production impossible beyond a level The difference 
between this situation and the nsing supply curve used by Rakshit can Be 
made to look trivial by suggesting that the former would give rise to a vertical 
stretch in the supply cusve at the point where infrastructure becomes inade- 
quate and that such a curve 15 buta special and extreme case ofa rising supply 
curve But it appears that the distinction 1s more substantive If the real 
wages 1n industry were flexible (in the way we discussed it above), then in a 
supply constrained situation a reduction of real wages in the industrial sector 


would increase employment if the rising supply curves due to the working of , 


vanable proportions alone If however the supply constraint is arising from 
infrastructural bottlenecks, and the industrial! sector ıs somewhere on the 
verucle stretch of the supply curve, a fall in the real wage rate will fail to pro 
mote employment. The question here is not merely of policy, 1 e., whether 
employment can be expanded by a reducuon in the real wage rate It 15 pos- 
sible indeed to expect that in a supply constrained situanon there would be a 
disunct inflanonary pressure to reduce the real wage rate, but this, failing to 
expand output and employment, will result in a stagflanonary situation with 
excess capacity at the individual plant level. 

This observation brings us to an important point, namely, that the flow 
analysis of a Keynesian variety, by construction more equipped to diagnose 
and analyse flow maladjustments in the economy, 1s not well equipped to 
treat situations of structural maladjustment. If the supply constraints of our 


economy are structural ın nature, arising out of a disproporuon between 4. 


industrial capacity and the availability of infrastructural services, rather than 
of a short run maladjustment between the flow magnitudes, or at any rate, if 
the farmer ıs more important and pressing, the prescriptions coming from 
Keynesian flow analysis will prove misleading We should conclude this sec- 
uon by pointing out that a similar remark can also be made about the 
demand side of the problem 


Money and Credit 


In Rakshit’s book, “money matters” An increased supply of money at 
unchanged nominal output levels (1f 1t was possible, that 1s) would increase 
the banks’ reserves, augmenting the availability of credit The volume of 
credit now works through mvestment and production schedules to 
ulamately affect the equilibrium terms of trade and the sectoral outputs Asa 
general proposition of the influence of an increased money supply, this cer- 
tainly 1s more convincing than expecting 1t to affect spending and pricesy 
directly, or investment, output and employment via interest rate changes 
(which at any rate are not market clearing in our economy) Thus, the supply 
of money affects the volume, rather than the price of credit and the rest of the 
story follows However, afewquestions of detail may be inserted at this point. 
For the industrial sector the availability of credit in Rakshit's model affects its 
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investment and production dectsions, which will ultimately be felt on the 
equilibrium output and prices too. 


We wonder if it may not also be suggested that credit availability may 
directly affect industrial pricing decisions. It would, of course, require the 
analysis to be recast in terms of oligopolistic structures in the industrial sec- 
tor, but that might be worthwhile, too. It is possible to argue that in times of 
more plentiful bank credit, the oligopolistc mark-ups have a tendency to 
revise themselves upwards The micro-economics of this is not too difficult to 
construct, but for this purpose it would be necessary in our view to incor- 
porate mto the analysis situations where the banks are not fully loaned up 
and the is ‘excess hquidity' in the system Rakshit analyses only situations of 
credit rationing, but we also have had periods when the banks have lent less 
than their potential for sustained periods It appears that during such periods 
the assurance ofloans (which need not be indeed taken) allows ohgopolists to 
raise their prices (which. perhaps was being contemplated for quite some 
time) The excess liquidity may thus be taken as directly inducing oligopolis- 
uc price increases, and then as the prices actually rise and 4ransactions 
demand cash increase, the excess liquidity of the banks may slowly disap- 
pear. But the prices have, meanwhile, stabilized at a higher level. 


A similar point can be made about agricultural prices too, namely, their 
tendency to rise in times of excess liquidity, and this, due to speculation. 
Rakshit has deliberately kept his model clear of speculation in agriculture, as 
well as oligopoly in the industrial sector. Both can be fruitfully introduced by 
futüre researchers not just to capture an element of descriptive realism, but 
what is more important, because oligopoly in industries and speculative 
holdings in agricultural goods seem to be two important purveyors through 
which the credit situation influences the commodity markets. 

AMAL SANYAL 
Centre for Economic Studies and 


Planning, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi. 


1 See, for example, P Venkataramaiah, "Is Organised Labour Exploming or Exploited ?” Artha 
Vynana, Vol. XX, No 2, June 1978, pp 135-142 


2 For example, Malmvaud refers to the new situation created by high real wages in the West 
European countries. E Malinvaud, The Theory of Unemployment Reconsidered, Basil Blackwell, 
1977 
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Editorial Note 


READERS may have noticed that Social Scientist issues are increas- 
ingly falling into two distinct categories Some are specific theme- 
oriented 1ssues in the sense thateach such issue is organised around a 
particular theme and contains articles more or less exclusively concerned 
with this theme, others however are agglomerations of articles and notes 
dealing with diverse themes A journal hke ours cannot, and perhaps 
should not, attempt to become exclusively theme-oriented, a mix of both 
types of issues is what we shall contmue to strive for Within this “mix”, 
however, our current plans are to have approximately six ıssues, 1e half 
of the total number of issues, ma year devoted to discussions of specific 
themes With this object in view we are planning to brmg out m 
the near future the following five issues, each dealing with a specific theme 
on the Chinese economy, on the significance of the current changes in 
India’s economic policy, on the agrarian question in India, on issues 
concerning women and on micro-studies of the impact of colonialism in 
particular regions. “Portmanteau” issues however will be mterpersed 
between these five theme-oriented issues as well as on etther side of them 
The current issue of Social Scientist is decidedly a “Portmanteau” 
issue With articles dealing with diverse themes We publish as the lead 
article of the current number the presidential address by Piofessor B D. 
Chattopadhyaya delivered some time ago to the Acient India section of the 
Indian History Congress, 1n which the author develops a framework for the 
study of early Medieval Indian polity. He 1s. critical of the "segmentary 
state" approach to early medieval polity, currently fashionable among a 
number of Western Indologists which sees “ritual sovereignty" rather than 
“‘political sovereignty" as the major integrative factor in the state-structure; 
he 1s also critical of attempts to trace the genesis of early medieval polity 
characterised by the samanta feudatory system, to the creation fiom above 
of basis of power through the system of land-grants Rather he sees the 
early medieval polity as essentially an "integrative polity’ thrown up by 
the exigencies of the greater penetration of state society into local agrarian 
and peripheral levels — It thus constitutes in his view an intermediate stage 
between the territorially limited state society of the early historical period 
and the state society of the medieval period characterised by the exercise 
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While debates on the medieval and modern Indian state and society 
have generally reached out to a wider audience outside of the small circle 
of academic researchers involved in the debates, the same unfortunately 
cannot be said with regard to the ancient or early medieval periods. We 
are glad therefore to be able to bring to our readers through this article a 
flavour of the discussions taking place on these vital questions among 
researchers of this period of Indian history 

The article by Prakash Chandra traces the development of the 
national movement in Kashmir, highlighting the manner m which the 
tradition of secular nationalism gathered strength m that state, keeping at 
bay Muslim communalism and the appeal of the Pakistan movement. The 
strength of this secular tradition was demonstrated by the fact that even 
during the darkest days of the communal holocaust m the rest of India 
following Partition, Hindu-Muslim relations in Kashmir remamed peaceful 
Tt ıs the attempt of the ruling party at the Centre under pressure from 
Hindu communalism emanating from the “North Indian Hindu mainland" 
to ride rough-shod over the regional-cultural aspirations of the Kashmuri 
community, that led to the emergence of separatist and anti-Indian 
sentiments among the people in the state and thus reversed the gains of 
the freedom struggle The moral of the story according to the author 
therefore 1s that the arbitrary imposition of an aggressive pan-Indian 
nationalism creates the conditions, as it did m Kashmir and has done 
elsewhere subsequently, under which regional nationalism gets tranformed 
into secessionism and communalism, a necessary condition for the unity 
of this diverse country 1s an adequate cognition of, and respect for, the 
two levels at which national consciousness exists among the people. æ 

The period of the seventies was marked by a spate of struggles by 
the common people to defend themselves agamst the burdens which 
intensifying crisis was imposing upon them, struggles against price-rise, 
for wage-increases for defence of civil liberties which were increasingly 
coming under threat burst forth all over the country. Women not only 
played a vital part in these struggles but also came forward in large numbers 
against sexual harassment social oppression and police atrocities The role 
played by women in a variety of struggles in the period 1970-77 1s docu- 
mented in the article by Meera Velayudhan, which once again points to the 
tremendous reservoir of militancy that exists m this hitherto neglected 
sector of society 


? B D. CHATTOPADHYAYA* 


Political Processes and Structure of Polity in Early 
Medieval India : Problems of Perspective 


THE PROBLEM [refer to concerns the study of polity in early medieval 
India  Thereis hardly any need to underline that this erstwhile ‘dark 
period’ of Indian history (a characterization deriving ineidentally from the 
‘absence’ of vast territorial empires in the period) is fast emerging as one 
; which significant changes were taking place!l—a useful reminder that 
historical assessments never remain static and need to go through a process 
of constant re-evaluation As one interested in the study of early medieval 
India, my feeling has been that the problem of the political formation of 
this period is ın an urgent need of re-evaluation, and while it will be pre- 
sumptuous to think in terms of a single empirical work which will cover 
the problem at the level of the entire subcontinent, one can at least pose 
the problem, constant reminders regarding regional variations notwith- 
standing, at the subcontmental level from the perspective of the possible 
processes in operation My own interest in the study of early medieval 
polity derives not so much from the recent spate of publications on early 
state and the possibility of analyzmg early Indian political systems ım the 
light of new 1deas? but from more pragmatic considerations. The fore- 
most among these ıs the resurrection, through the study of polity, of an 
interest ın the study of the political history of the period I apprehend that 
this sentiment is likely to raise a murmur of protest and I am also likely to 
be reminded that we have had enough of political history which may be 
sanctioned well-earned rest for some time to come I wonder if this is 
really so, since I would like to think that historical re-evaluation of the 
nature of change m a period 1mplies re-evaluation of its sources in their 
entirety Asa teacher of ancient Indian history I notice a growing trend 
among students to whom ‘“‘social and economic history" 1s what really 
matters since political history with 1ts endless dates, genealogical charts 
and catalogues of battles imvolves senseless cramming and serves no m- 
tellectual purpose at all? Given the nature of ancient Indian political 
historiography‘, the distaste ıs understandable, but ıf ım sheer frustration 
we turn away froma serious study of political history, we shall, perhaps 
unwittingly, be subscribing to the equally dangerous lapse of compart- 
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mentalized history. After all, the study of polity esseñtially involves analy- 
sis of the nature, organization and distribution of power, and m state 
society in which the contours of mequality are sharp, relations of power 
encompass relations at other levelsin some form or the other® Even the 
seemingly bewildering variety of details of the political history of early 
medieval India—the absurdly long genealogies, the mflated records of 
achievements of microscopic kingdoms, the rapidity of the rise and fall 
of centres of power—are ultimately manifestations of the way polity 
evolved ın the period and hence worthy, not so much of cataloguing, but 
of serious analysis I may make an additional point in justification of my 
plea for the study of political history by saying that an occasional com- 
parison of notes with the historiography of medieval India would help, 
because medieval historians, instead of increasingly building up a pre- 
Judice against political history, have in fact continued to enrich its historio- 


graphy and have made it an essential part of our understanding of that 
period ê 


I 

The relevant approaches to the study of early medieval polity will be 
taken up for further discussion later, let me start with a brief reference to 
the basic opposition between two broad strands of assumptions that bear 
upon the study of Indian polity In one assumption, polity in pre-modern 
India 1s variously charactenzed as ‘traditional’? or ‘Oriental Despotic’®, 
in fact, it has been considered possible by different individual authors— 
all apparently subscribmg to the assumption of ‘traditional polity'—to 
view political ideas and structures of disparate periods of Indian history 
in terms of a model of pre-State polity® It would of course be too simpl- 
istic to lump a wide variety of writings on traditional pre-modern polity 
together because both in their empirical and theoretical contents such 
contributions vary substantially, but basically the broad assumption under- 
lying most of them remams that traditional polity was essentially change- 
less: ‘a continual kalaeidoscopic reorientation of a given political and 
social content’ 1° Opposed to this view of "traditional" polity within 
which what we call ‘early medieval’ does not stand clearly demarcated 1s 
the other which envisages possibilities of change and, curiously, it 1s 
within this view that most empirical studies on early medieval India can 
be located Here too views on change or on mechanisms of change are 
not identical, the majority of works on early medieval political history and 
mstitutions 1n fact contain generalizations which are mutually contra- 
dictory. The king m all the monarchical states ıs the source of absolute 
power and wields control through bureaucracy, there is thus nothing 
much to distmguish him from the ‘absolute despot’ despite his benevolent 
disposition; and yet, the malaise of polity 1s generated by tendencies of 
feudalism !! Change, expressed mostly in terms of dynastic shifts, be- 
comes, 1n the early medieval context, a concern over the size of the em- 
peror's territory; imperial rulers down to the time of Harsa endeavour to 
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stem the tide of dismtegration and fragmentation, which is seen asa 
disastrous change from the ideal imperial pattern and which is invariably 
assessed against the ultimate failure to ratam what used to be called— 
and I fear many of our much used text books continue to call—the Hindu 
political order!? Concern with failure of the early medieval political 
order—a concern not only noticeable in works on political history™ but 
a starting point in serious monographs on social and economic history"4 
as well—has logically led to value-judgements on the structure of polity, 
a single quote from a widely-read text book on polity, out of many such 
available, will serve to illustrate the Sentiment common to most historians 
ofearly medieval India '(the) ideal of federal-feudal empire, with full 
liberty to each constituent state to strive for the imperial status but with- 
out permission to forge a unitary empire after the conquest thus produced 
a state of continuous instability in ancient India". I have chosen this 
quote to underline the kmd of ambivalence which permeates the writings 
even of those who tend to thmk im terms of change: there is dichotomy 
between ‘constituent state’ and ‘unitary empire’, the dichotomy deriving in 
the present case from adherence to the model provided by ancient polittical 
thmkers, the dichotomy is not timeless because its emergence 1s located 
in the fourth century A.D and yet it ‘produced a state of continuous m- 
stability in ancient India’, instability beng change from the norm i e., the 
centralized State 

Whatever be the merit. of the terminologies used ın these writings, 
historiographically the interesting correlation is between change m polity 
and feudalism ‘Feudalism’ 1s thus not a new historiographical convention; 
its use, limited. to the political plane, has been as a synonym for political 
fragmentation and the term has m fact been shuttled back and forth in 
Indian history to suit any period m which no ‘unitary empire’ could be locat- 
ed on the political horizon 1 

We all know that a major breakthrough ın the application of this 
term to the Indian context came in the form ofa new genre of empirical 
works from the fifties,! here for the first time ‘feudal polity’ 1s not an enuty- 
in-itself, through a reasoned argument—irrespective. of whether we accept 
the argument or not—‘feudal polity’ ıs shown to be a stage which re- 
presents a structural change ın the Indian social and economic order, it 
envisages the emergence of a hierarchical structure of society in place of 
the binarily opposed entities of the State and the peasantry, and it1s 
basically this hierarchical structure with its different tiers of mtermedianes 
which explains the mechanism of exploitation and coercion of the early 
medieval state The distinctive contribution of ‘Indian feudalism’, from 
the perspective of the problem I have in view, consists 1n the attempt to 
plug in the gap between polity and society. 

In concluding this brief review of various stands of opmions on early 
Indian polity, which tend to be organized into two opposite sets, I feel that 
the opposition cannot be pushed to any extreme limits If the feeling 
represents a curious contradiction, the contradiction 1s embedded ın avail- 
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able historiography For even those who work within the framework 
of traditional polity do not all necessarily work with such a historical 
models as ‘Oriental Despotism'!5; similarly, the current construct of ‘feudal 
polity’ carries over elements from past historiography, which in a way 
hinder the formulation of a long-term perspective of change The opposi- 
tion perhaps ultimately lies in the realm of ideologies and perspectives _ 
than in the realization of the necessity of study of change We turn now 
to the specificity of the problem which this historiographical situation has 
created for the study of early medieval polity 


II 

The structure of the construct of Indian feudalism, which 1s spoken of 
as a variant form, rests, so far as the study of polity is concerned, on two 
interrelated arguments Since detailed studies of early medieval politi- 
cal formation within the framework of the feudalism hypothesis are still 
a desideratum,!? they therefore need to be stated: (i) Feudal polity emerged 
out of a gradual breakdown of a centralized bureaucratic state system, em- 
pirically represented by the Mauryan state, the implication of the argument 
being that the emergence of diverse centres of power of later periods 
would correspond to a process of displacement of bureaucratic units. 
The crystallization of feudal polity, in this argument, however, lies at a 
distance of eight centurfes from the time of the disintegration of the 
Mauryan state, although elements of feudal polity—suggested by a two- 
tier or three-tier structure of the administrative. system—are identified 1n 
the Kusana polity of north India and the Satavahana polity of the Deccan,”° 
(ii) the system of assignment of land, apparently absent in the Mauryan 
state because of the practice of remuneration 1n cash, became widespread 
and intermixed with transfer of rights of administration, corroding the 
authority of the state and leading to the ‘parcellization’ of its sovereignty °° 
It may be interesting to dilate on this characterization of the Mauryan 
state and 1ts choice as a starting point for the study of feudal polity because 
at one level it carries over from past historiography the equation, fedual 
polity=political fragmentation —dismemberment ofa centralized state; at 
another,it represents an unsfated search for a proto-type of the state 
system of the Classical West the breakdown of which provides a starting 
point for the study of western feudalism However, for our purpose, the 
validity of the arguments stated above can be subjected to a single test 
do they sufficiently explam the total political configuiation of what is 
called the feudal formation? The explanation has to relate not to the 
structures of individual monarchies alone but also to the political geo- 
graphy of the subcontinent at any given point of time—a requirement 
suggested by frequent shifts m the centres of power and the ongoing 
process of the formation of new polities as a result of transition from pre- 
state to state societies It1s considerations such as these which have led 
to considerable rethinking regarding the Mauryan state itself’, which— 
the focal point in the concentration area of the earlier mahajanapadas of 
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the upper and middle Ganges basm—represents basically a relationship 
between the nucleus which ıs the metropolitan state and a range of diffe- 
rentiated polities The disappearance of the metropolitan Mauryan state 
did not create a political or economic crisis either im areas where state 
polity had been in existence before or in areas of pre-state polity mcor- 
porated withm the Mauryan empire. In fact, Mauryan territorial expansion 
and similar expansions at later times seem to have created a fresh spurt 
m the emergence of local states in areas of pre-state polity—a pheno- 
menon certainly not to be confused with a process of decentralization of a 
centralized administration ?? 

Two further points regarding the current historiography on the genesis 
of feudal polity need to be made First, not all criticisms levelled against the 
use of landgrant evidence for explaming the genesis of feudal polity can 
be brushed aside lightly The fact remains that the major bulk of epi- 
graphic evidence relates to brahmadeyas and devadanas, grants to brah- 
manas and religious establishments, and the element of contract is lai gely 
absent in the system of early and early medieval landgrants The presence 
of contractual element cannot be altogether denied,?? it would also be 
difficult to disagree with. the view that the system of assignments brought 
1» important changes m agrarian relations ın areas where such assign- 
ments were made*4—but how does it all help us to understand the genesis 
of feudal polity ? Let me clarify The samanta-feudatory system has been 
considered to be the hallmark of the structure of polity 1n early medieval 
India? and there is no reason to dispute the empirical validity. of this 
point—but it has not been seriously examined how even the system of 
secular or service assignments to officials led to the emergence of samanta- 
feudatory network It has been conceded that the general chronology 
of the epigraphic evidence for service-assignments postdates the genesis 
of feudal polity ^ The conclusion which ought to follow from it is that 
service grants present a facet and not the precondition for the emergence of 
the overall pattern of political dominance Secondly. irrespective of whether 
administrative measures can bring in changes in societal formations or 
not", there ıs the larger question what generates administrative measures? 
Land assignments as— administrative measures are, we have seen, present- 
ed as deliberate acts which corrode the authority of the State, the State 
not only parts with its sources of revenue but also with its coercive and 
administrative prerogatives Thus feudal polity arises because pre-feudal 
polity decides, to use an all-too-familiar expression, to preside over the 
liquidation ofits own power. Thisis a curious position totake, which 
could be understandable only in terms of a crisis of structural significance 
in pre-fedual political and economic order We have argued earlier that 
the breakdown of the Mauryan State does not appear to have generated 
such a cris15;?5 ın fact, ma situation. in which the state polity was ever 
expanding horizontally and the final annihilation of the gana-samgha 
system of polity was taking place,?? ıt would be a difficult exercise indeed 
"to construct a reasoned theory of crisis m State power. 
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One must then look for an alternative explanation. In presenting the 
above critique of the historiography of the genesis of early medieval polity, 
the differential distribution of power represented by the samanta-feudatory 
structure is not disputed; what 1s questioned 1s the rather one-track argu- 
ment, wholly centred around a particular value attached to the evidence of 
the landgrants; for the emergence of the structure ın pre-Gupta and Gupta 
times In fact.in no state system, however centralized, there can be a 
single focus or level of power, and the specificity of the differential distri- 
bution of power in early medieval polity may be an issue more complex 
thanithas hitherto been assumed And perhaps, a re-evaluátion of the 
evidence of the majority of landgrants may belocated within this com- 
plexity. 


nt 

At one level this complexity derives from the presence of trans-politi- 
cal ideology in all State systems, even though in the context of early 
medieval India one may not perceive such 1deology from the perspecuve 
of anthropologists or anthropology-oriented historians One dimension 
of this was the need for constant validation of power not only in areas 
where a community was passing from pre-state to state-society stage but 
even in established State societies The root of this need which, in the 
early medieval context, may de understood by broadly labelling it as the 
‘legitimation’ process, lay in the separation between the temporal and the 
sacred domain? The domains, if one goes beyond theory and tries to 
grasp their relationship 1n concrete existential terms, must be seen as 
interdependent, if temporal power needed ‘legitimation’ from ‘spiritual’ 
authority, so did the human agents of ‘spiritual’ authority require sus- 
tenance from temporal power. Viewed from this perspective, 1t should not 
be surprising that priestly validation of temporal power continued beyond 
the period of ‘Hindw’ dynasties, the brahmana, in situation of reciprocal 
relationship, could continue to prepare prasastis of the rule of a Sultan 
and Sanskritize his title to Suratrana.** Emphasis on legitumation alone 
obfuscates crucial aspects of the exercise of force and of the secular com- 
pulsions of State power, but asa part of overall political process it never- 
theless offers us a convenient vantage pomt from which to view the 
ideological dimension of the State Temporal power, ın early as well as 
later theoretical writings, was required to guarantee protection, it would 
be too narrow a view of ‘protection’ to take it simply to mean physical 
protection of subjects Protection related to the ideal social order as 
defined by the guardians of the sacred domain Danda or force which 
may have had both secular and non-secular connotations was intended 
by the guardians of sacred domain primarily not as a political expedient 
but for the preservation of the social order.** Curiously, the ideal social 
order was defined, but dharma, nevertheless, was not uniform, and al- 
though the King was required to preserve social order, he was at the same 
time enjoined to allow the disparate dharmas of regions, guilds and asso- 
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ciations and of social groups to continue.? If there is an anomaly here, 
the anomaly may help us to understand the massive support which the 
ruling elites extended to the representatives of the sacred domain 
in the early medieval period The territorial spread of the State society 
required cutting through the tangle of disparate dharmas through the 
territorial spread of the brahmanas and of institutions representing 
uniform norm 1n some form or the other, they did not necessarily eliminate 
the disparate norms but they could provide a central focus to such disparate 
norms by their physical presence, their style of functionmg and their 
control over what could be projected as the ‘transcendental’ norm ?* 

Another dimension of this central focus becomes noticeable with the 
crystallization of the Puranic order, 1mplying the ascendancy of the Bhakti 
ideology. In sectarian terms, Bhakti could lead to growth of conflicts in 
society,” but from the standpomt of the State, Bhakti could, perhaps much 
more effectively than Dhaimasastia-oriented. norms, be an imstrument of 
integration of men ?5 If there was opposition between Dharmasastra— 
oriented norms and community norms, Bhakti, at least ideally, provided 
no incompatibility local cults and sacred centres could be brought within 
the expansive Puranic fold through the process of identification Though 
originating 1n an earlier period, temple grew to be the major institutional 
locus of Bhakti in the early medieval period,?" and for temporal power, the 
temple, as symbol in material space of the sacred domain, could provide 
a direct link with that domain in two ways (1) the King could seek to 
approximate the sacred domain through a process of identification with 
the divinity enshrined in the temple The practice initiated by the Pallavas 
and augmented by the Colas, taken to similar to the Devaraja cult of 
south-east Asia, ıs an example of such a process;?? (n) the second way 
was to surrender temporal power to the divinity, the cult of which was 
raised to the status of the central cult and to act as its agent This process 
is illustrated by the stages through which the cult of Jagannatha emerged 
as the central cult m Orissa and the ritual surrender of temporal power to 
the divinity by King Anangabhima *® The centrality of the cult m relation 
to others ın this process implied the centrality of its agents as well.4° The 
Cola and Codaganga practices are perhaps facets of the same concern 
—to have direct Imks with the sacred domain 

The process of Jegitimation thus cannot be viewed simply in terms of 
a newly emerged local polity seeking validation through linkage with a res- 
pectable Ksatriya ancestry or by underlining its local roots, the constant 
validation of temporal authority really relates to the complex of ideological 
apparatuses through which temporal power was reaching out to its tem- 
poral domain  '(If) the State (1s) a special apparatus, exhibiting a peculiar 
material framework that cannot be reduced to the given relations of politi- 
cal domination",*! then it becomes imperative to study the pattern of use 
of the available 1deological apparatuses which constituted an integral 
part of the overall political order ? From the perspective ofthe inter- 
dependence between temporal power and sacred authority, 1t becomes 
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understandable that assignments such a brahmadeyas and devadanas 
were not an administrative but a socio-religious necessity for the temporal 
power, the earthly agents of the sacred domain—and such agents were 
ultimately defined by the changing contexts of both the temporal and the 
sacred order—generated a pattern of dominance ın their areas of preserve, 
but it would not be compatible with the argument presented here to genera- 
lize either that temporal power in early medieval India was a tool in the 
hands of the brahmanas and the temple managers,? or that massive support 
to the representatives of the sacred domain meant parcellization of tempo- 
ral power, an assumption which in any case will have to presuppose that 
temporal power emanated from a single source It needs also to be 
underlined that the dualty of the temporal and sacred domains does not 
necessarily imply that the domains and their interrelationship remained 
unchanged from the Vedic times to eternity 44 From the standpoint of tem- 
poral power Vedism, Puranism, Tantrism and other forms of heterodoxism 
could simultaneously acquire the connotation of the sacred domain.^* 
What 1s required is to analyze the regional and group perception of the 
sacred domam This will help us understand the curious contradiction 
between general support and cases of persecution, the overwhelming 
dommation of the brahmana groups and temples in south India juxtaposed 
with the incorporation of Jama tenets in the religious policies of imdivi- 
dual rulers of Western India?! or the appointment of a devotpatananayaka, 
an official in charge of uprooting images of gods from temples and of 
confiscation of temple property, by an early medieval ruler of Kashmir“, 
Taking even the uncommon cases as aberrations would be to bypass the 
issue, the point is how in the early medieval context the relevance of the 
sacred domain was defined by temporal power 

Another aspect of the complexity we have talked about concerns the 
territorial limits of the temporal domain Temporal domain was defined by 
the extent of royal power but Kingdom was not defined m concrete terri- 
torial terms; even the Janapada or rastia, one of the constituent, limbs of 
the State in the Saptanga formulation, was not ‘internally coherent and 
closed towards the outside’. The State was thus not a static unit but 
one that was naturally dynamic 4? Even the territory of the Mauryas, which 
for the period of Asoka alone can be clearly defined by,the distribution of 
his edicts, was designated as vytta or rajavisaya®°—an area over which 
the rule of the emperor extended The territorial composition of the 
Mauryan empire in Asoka's period can be characterized as a combination 
of several nodes such as Pataliputra, Uyayim,  Taksasila, Tosali and 
Suvarnagiri as well as areas of such peoples as Bhojas, Rathikas, Pulindas, 
Nabhakas and that of the atavikas or forest people ®© Such fluid situations 
—-for there 1s no guarantee that this territorial composition remained static 
throughout the Mauryan period--are schematized in the mandala concept 
of the political theorists who locate the vijrgrsu at the core of the mandala,* 
and the ‘royal mystique’? represented by the Cakravartin model of 
kingship, is a logical follow-up of this formulation. It has been a bane of 
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writings on the political history of early and early medieval India to search 
for approximations of the Cakravartr among kings of big.sized states;54 
the ideal 1s only a recognition of the existence of disparate polities and 
of military success as a precondition of the Cakravarti status which was 
superior to the status represented by the heads of other polities, 


IV 

Within the parameters of interdependence of temporal and sacred 
domains, and more precisely the essentially dynamic contours of these 
domains, the political processes of early medieval India may be sought to 
be identified I would venture to begin by suggesting that political pro- 
cesses may be seen in ierms of parallels with contemporary economic, 
social and religious processes The essence of the economic, process lay in 
the horizontal spread of rural agrarian settlements, and this remains true 
even for the early historical period, despite the accent often put on urban 
economy or money economy of the period *? The process of caste forma- 
tion, the chief mechanism of which was the horizontal spread of the 
dominant ideology of social order based on varna-division—despite, again, 
the ascendancy of heterodoxism in the early historical period®®’—_remained 
the essence of the social process which drew widely dispersed and origin~ 
ally outlying groups mto a structure which allowed them in a large measure 
to retain their original character except that this character was now defined 
with reference to the structure." In the related religious process too 
the major trend was integration of local cults, rituals and sacred centres 
mto a pantheistic supralocal structure, the mechanism of integraticn was 
by seeking affiliation with a deity or a sacred centre which had come to 
acquire supralocal significance ** Applied to the study of the Political 
process, these parallels would suggest consideration of three levels. 
presence of established norms and nuclei of State society, horizontal 
spread of State society implymg transformation of pre-State polities into 
State polities, and integration of local polities mto structures that trans- 
cended the bounds of local polities In other words, in trying to under- 
stand the political processes and structures m early medieval India it may 
be more profitable to start by yuxtaposmg the processes of the formation 
of local state polities and supralocal polities than by assessing the struc- 
tures 1n terms of a perennial oscillation between forces of centralization 
and decentralization. 

The parallelism drawn here 1s in a sense misleading since m polity, as 
in society or religion, no given structures could be immutable in view of the 
underlying dynamism I have already drawn attention to, but the point 
about process as essentially a range of interactions will still remain valid. 
The specific complexities of early medieval political formation have, there- 
fore, to be stated in clear empirical terms The first major point which 
may be put forward with regard to post-Gupta polity is that State society, 
represented by emergence of ruling lineages, had covered all nuclear 
regions and had progressed well into peripheral areas by the end of the 
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Gupta period. I assume details of political geography need not be cited to 
substantiate this generalization And yet, it is significant that inscriptions 
from the seventh century alone, from different regions of India, begin to 
produce elaborate genealogies, either aligning alleged local roots of ruling 
Imeages with a mythical tradition or by tracing their descent from mythical 
heroic lineages ? The emergence of genealogy has been taken as a shift 
from ‘yajna to vamsa',9? indicating a change m the nature of kingship, but 
in the totality of its. geographical distribution, genealogical evidence has 
a more significant implication~ proliferation of actual ruling lineages 
definmg the domam of political power. State society even in nuclear 
areas did not have a stable locus, mobilization of military. strength could 
not only displace a ruling lineage but could create a new locus and a 
new network of political relations The shift from the Badami Calukyas 
to the Rastrakutas and then again to the Calukyas of Kalyana, or from 
the Pallavas and the Pandyas to the Colas was not simply a change from 
one lineage to another, each change redefined the locus of the State ina 
geographical context which had nevertheless experienced long and 
uninterrupted history of State society In such contexts, the use of the 
term ‘State formation’, primary, secondary or even tertiary, would be 
highly mappropriate and would obscure distmction with areas which 
were indeed experiencing passage from pre-State to State society on a 
significant scale The distinction remains valid throughout Indian history 
—for reasons of uneven pace of change—and transition from pre-State 
to State society has been documented through medieval to modern 
times °! 

I have been using such rather vague expressions as ‘lineage 
domain’®!* and ‘State society'9?? without clear reference to the State in the 
early medieval context This vagueness arises out of some definitional pro- 
blems which could be clearly stated by working out the geography of the 
loci of political. power over a few centuries I can however make a very 
brief reference to a selected span of time—the eleventh century—the two 
reasons for considering the span as significant being (1) evidence for 
this period—particularly from south India—has recently evoked consider- 
able urge for re-evaluation of commonly used concepts on State, (u) 
eleventh century, 1n relation to the centuries preceding and following it, 
does not present any major fluctuations in the list and geography of the 
distribution of ruling lineages At a rough estimate the number of ruling 
lineages of this century could be put around forty,®* the number is recons- 
tructed on the basis of specific references to lineage names and excludes 
cases where, despite use of regal title or title approximating it, descent 
1s not clearly indicated In a sense the reconstruction of such numbers 
would be useless since I am not sure that we can convert these numbers 
into the number of States and say that forty States existed in India 1n the 
eleventh century Terms such as Cola State, Calukya State or Pala 
State in place of ‘kingdoms’ or ‘empires’ may not raise serious objections, 
but Iam doubtful if we would be equally justified in going ahead with the 
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use of this termmology in relation to, say, Kadambas of Vanavasi, Hangal 
and Goa,® the Cahamanas of Sakambhari, Broach, Dholpur, Pratabgarh, 
Nadol and Ranthambhor,** Paramaras of Malwa, Lata, Candravati, 
Arbuda and Suvarnagir1,® similarly, Nolamba State, Bana State or Ratta 
State,“ signifying the domains of these respective lineages, may be found 
equally inappropriate The reason is not simply the status of a lineage, 
the pomt really ıs whether there is always a necessary correspondence 
between a lineage and a static territorial limit Early medieval evidence 
suggests that this was not so Ihave cited the cases of the Kadambas 
and the Cahamanas, mary more are readily available The Kalacuris, 
an ancient lineage, are found in western Deccan in a comparatively early 
period but they established several nuclei of power, as in Tripur! and 
Ratanpur, m the upper Narmada basin in the early medieval period, where- 
as one of its segments ventured into such a remote area of northeastern 
India that it came to be designated as Sarayupara The movements of 
Karnatas outside Karnataka, although the particular lineages involved are 
not always specified, led to the establishment of new ruling families in 
Bengal and Bıhar,®! and possibly also to the formation of such Rajput 
clans as Solankis and Rathods 5? The ruling lmeage in its entirety 1s the 
point of reference in the case of major lineages in many records, as sug- 
gested by expressions like Pallavanam or Kadambanam™ What I am, 
therefore, arguing 1s that since the changing distribution patterns of ruling 
lineages do not necessarily correspond to static territorial limits, an mitial 
study of polity has to start with an analysis of the formation of lineages 
and of the pattern of network they represent, both territorially and in 
inter-lineage combinations. at different levels of organization of political 
power Such analysis may ultimately clarify relations m the structures 
of supra-local polities, which alone seem to be issues in historiographical 
debates on the polity of early medieval India The focus then will have 
to shift from extremities hike ‘virtual absence of’ or ‘construction and 


-collapse of’ admmistiative apparatus In fact, as empirical evidence from 


regions like Rajasthan suggests, distribution of Political authority could 
be organized by a network of lineages within the framework of the 
monarchical form of polity, retaining at the same time areas of bureaucratic 
functioning ™ A remark, made with reference to medieval Deccan, seems 
pertinent here The development of State bureaucracy and private lordly 
organization was neither mutually exclusive nor confined to two 
different stages of a process In this agrarian society private and State 
interests developed simultaneously and in terms of one another 7 

The formation and mobilization of Iineage power did not, of course, 
develop along a single channel, it could mvolve colonization of areas of 
pre-State polity and change of the economic pattern of the region by 
expansive lmeages,?? m particular contexts, emergence of ruling lineages 
would correspond to ‘primary State formation’ and introduction of the 
monarchical ideology of rule, it could even be simple replacement of one 
lineage by another All these Processes could and did operate simulta- 
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neopsly but—and this needs to be underlined 1f we are to take an all-India 
perspective—not m 1solation from one another Polities were interactive 
and interlocking—1f nothing else, inventories of battles fought in the early 
medieval period would be a sure index of this—and this often resulted im 
the formation of new blocks and networks of power in which the original 
identity of a lineage was obliterated ** 

Two further points about lineages as bases for the study of political 
power may be made First, Kalacuri or Cahamana evidence has shown that 
lineages could be amazingly expansive but there are other levels at which 
relationships between lmeages and territories can be examined Pre-tenth 
century evidence from Tamilnadu has been cited to. show that the nucleus 
of the power ofa lineage could be an area comprised by two or three 
districts The relationship between the lineage and its territory was expres- 
sed in the form of the name of the area m which the lineage was dominant, 
.examples of this are common 1n the south and in the Deccan Cola-nadu, 
Cera-nadu, Tondai-nadu, Oyma-nadu,  Irungola-padi, Ganga-padi, 
Nulamba-padi, to mention a few, bear out this relationship The growth of 
alineage into a supra-local or supra-regional power would result 1n the 
reorganization of the nadus or padis into administrative units, as suggested 
by the emergence of the vala-nadus and mandalams in the Cola State," 
but, from our point of view, what 1s 1mportant 1s that such administrative 
units emerged by integrating pre-existing lineage areas It must be conce- 
ded that the pattern available for the south and the Deccan cannot be 
applied to all regions, ın Bengal, for example, such details of lineage 
geography are simply not available, Elsewhere, as m early medieval Rajas- 
than and Gujarat, the trend seems to have been toward the parcellization 
of the area variously called Gurjara-bhumi, GurJaratra, Gurjara-dharitri, 
Gurjaradhara—all obviously derived from the ethnic term Gurjara'*—1nto 
strongholds of several lineages, only some of which traced their descent 
from the Gurjara stock." 

Secondly, the formation of ruling lmeages can be seen also from the 
perspective of the social mobility process ın early medieval India In a 
situation of openended polity and of congenial climate for ‘Ksatriyization’ ,”® 
any lineage or segment of larger ethnic group, with a coherent organization 
of force, could successfully make a bid for political power and lay the 
foundation of a large state structure The origin of the Hoysala State, 
which lasted for about three centuries and a half, goes back to the malepas 
or the hill chiefs of the Soseyur forests and the hill forces that the chiefs 
could command at that stage 7° Here too the pattern of the formation of 
a lmeage and the level of power a lineage would reach would not be 
identical in all areas Generally, the mobility upward was from a base 
which can be broadly characterized as agrarian, and political changes from 
the seventh century, agam ın western India, provide an idea of the 
sequences in the political mobility process We have noted that Gurja- 
ratra or Gurjarabhumi was the base from which several hneages tracing 
descent from the Gurjaras emerged, the separation of the ruling lineages 
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from the common stock 1s suggested by the general name Gurjara-Prati- 
hara used by the lineages, and while the base of one such lineage in the 
Jodhpur area seemsto have been established by displacing pre-existing 
groups, in the Alwar area in eastern Rajasthan there 1s clear indication of 
a sharp distinction which had developed between Gurjara cultivators and 
the Gurjara-Pratihara ruling lineage ® It 1s on this base that the Gurjara- 
Pratihara supra-regional power, which began with the expansion of one 
of the lineages and extended at one Stage as far east as Bengal, was built 
up Elsewhere, for example the presence of Vellala generals and warrior 
elements and of feudatories in Pallava and Cola polities ın south India?! 
or the formation of the Damaras into a major political group 1n the 
Lohara period (C A D 1000-1170) in Kashmir? would suggest a similar 
process of the emergence of potentially dominant elements from within 
local agrarian bases 


V 

The structure of supra-local or supra-regional polities has then to 
become understandable m a large measure with reference to its substratum 
components, and it 1s in the characterization of this reference that the per- 
spectives of historians substantially differ Before the debate ıs taken up 
for review, the geographical loci of larger polities need to be briefly 
touched upon. The larger polities tended to emerge, throughout Indian 
history, rn what geographers call ‘nuclear’ regions,9? providing such polities 
with a resource base potentially much richer and easier to integrate 
administratively than relatively isolated pockets where ‘State formation’, 
a chronologically phased phenomenon, would reveal less integrative 
patterns of polity Ganges basin, Kaveri basm, Krishna-Godavan doab, 
Raichur doab are cited as examples of ‘nuclear’ regions, and indeed the 
large State structures of the early medieval period all thrived in these 
regions Two qualifications are, however, necessary. First, ‘nuclear’ region 
is finally a historical-chronological and not purely geographical category, 
the nuclearity of a region 1s related to how historical factors converge on 
it and not merely to its resource potential Warangal, away from the 
nuclear Krishna-Godavari doab, remained a base of the large structure of 
the Kakatrya State, the Caulukya State of Gujarat, with its base at 
Anahilapataka, emerged 1n a region which, from the point of view of its 
basic agrarian resource potential, was not sufficiently ‘nuclear’ 5 Secondly, 
large polities did not necessarily originate im nuclear areas, mulitary 
mobilization could generate movement toward nuclear areas and result in 
major transformations in polity The movement of the Pratiharas from 
Rajasthan to Kanauj, ofthe Palas from southeast Bengal to the middle 
and the lower Ganges basin,®* the descent of the Hoysalas from the hilly 
region of Soseyur forests into the areas of south Karnataka held by the 
„Gangas for centuries produced steady growth of political Structures of 
substantial dimensions in these regions. 

I have already noted m the beginnmg that recognition of the disper- 
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sed foci of power was present even in traditional historiography 1n the form 
of the formulation of ‘feudal tendencies’, although the formulation was 
applied generally to a pattern of polity which was considered not sufficien- 
tly large ın terms of its approximation to an all-India empire and which 
could not, therefore, be considered centralized Recent perspectives specifi- 
cally related to only early medieval India have shifted from acceptance of 
‘centralization’ and ‘bureaucracy’ as essential characteristics of large State 
structures to detailed analyses of dispersed foc: of power withm such 
structures This concern appears to be common both to those who 
characterize these structures in terms of ‘feudal polity’ and their critics to 
whom the ‘feudal’ model 1s either ‘outworn’ or an excusively European 
formation which hinders a proper understanding of the uniqueness of the 
Indian political system?" Where does then lie the difference? Reducing 
the discussion to the level of political relations alone, the fundamental 
difference seems to lie, as I understand it, between their respective notions 
of ‘parcellized sovereignty’ and ‘shared sovereignty’ Opposition to the 
‘feudal’ model? ıs best articulated 1n the model of ‘segmentary state’ which 
1s currently bandied about, at least in the circle of Western Indologists, as 
a major breakthrough in our understanding of traditional Indian political 
system. The model which is directly lifted from the analysis of a pre- 
State polity in East Africa. but, in the Indian context, 1s mixed up with 
concepts of Kingship derived from literature, presents the following 
characteristics of the ‘segmentary state’. (1) limited territorial sovereignty 
which further weakens gradually as one moves from the core to the-peri- 
phery, and often ‘shades off into ritual hegemony’, (1) the existence ofa 
centralized core with quasi-autonomous foci of administration, (11) the 
pyramidal repetition of administrative structures and functions in the 
peripheral foci, (iv) absence of absolute monopoly of legitimate force at 
the centre, and (v) shifting allegiances of the periphery of the system.9? 
In the schema of segmentary State, as ıt has been variously worked out in 
the Indian context, the major integrative factor is ‘ritual sovereignty' rather 
than ‘political sovereignty’, and attempts at explications of the concept of 
‘ritual sovereignty’ locate the King as the principal ritualist The ‘new 
modality of relations between the chiefs and the King’, one writer argues 1n 
the context of the later phase of Pallava polity, (which) ‘represents the 
expanson of a regional system into a trans-regional system’ 15 nothing 
much more than a shift from an earlier ritual system and the different foci 
of power nothing much more than ritual accessories ? It 1s the Kingship 
which is ‘incorporative’ and, one may say by extending this logic, whatever 
be the territorial spread of the State, it 1s ritual space 

All this 1s fine example of study of the State sans politics While the 
analytic inseparability of ‘State structure from State ritual?! ıs understand- 
able, particularly ın south India where material for the study of such 
relationship is plentifully available, the subordination of political and 
economic dimensions of the State structure to its ritual dimension has led 
to mevitable neglect of two imperatives under which a State 1s expected to 
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operate (1) stability in its power structure, (i?) resource mobilization?? 
which, logically, cannot be separated from the process of redistribution of 
resources to mtegrative elements within the State structure To briefly 
illustrate the imphcations of these omissions, too narrow a definition 
of the ‘core’ of the Cola territory would leave unanswered why the Cola 
territorial reoi ganizations included apparently peripheral areas like Ganga- 
vadi and Nolamba-vadi?? or why territorial conquests of strategic areas 
and areas of resource potential sought to eliminate existing powerholders 
and to convert them, 1n some cases at least, into extensions of patrimonial 
holdings * The concept of ‘core’ area as remaining permanently limited 
to the Imeage area in the context of a supra-local polity 1s untenable, 
its definition too has to be seen more as functional than geographical 95 
The second omission has resulted in the postulate of the ‘politics of 
Plunder’ as the major mechanism of resource acquisition and redistribu- 
tion®’—in fact, a mechanism which is essentially identical with the one 
present in the polity of the ‘chiefdoms’ of the Sangam age” It is indeed 
curious that the postulate of the ‘politics of plunder’ has been put for- 
ward ın relation to the Cola State m which vast agrarian surplus sustained 
integrative elements 1n society and in which State penetration into grow- 
ing networks of trade and exchange could diversify and expand its resource 
bases enormously °8 

The ‘segmentary state’ model or the concept of ‘ritual sovereignty’ 
cannot ın fact resolve the problem of the political basis of integration since 
a rigid use of the ‘segmentary state’ concept relegates the different foct of 
power to the ‘periphery’ and does not really see them as components of the 
State structure The phenmenon of different foci of power was not 
peculiarly south Indian but cut across all major political structures of the 
early medieval period, and there 1s thus a need for a common perspective, 
Irrespective of the quality or the volume of material available from diffe- 
rent regions. These diffused foci of ‘quasi-autonomous’ power are re- 
presented by what 1s broadly labelled as the samanta system which, 
although present 1n some foim or the other in all major polities, has not 
been taken proper cognizance of by the protagonists of the 'segmentary 
state’ model °° Samanta 1s of course a broad-spectrum category and en- 
compasses a proliferating range of designations 1n use in the early medieval 
period Not all the designations emerge simultaneously, but by the 
twelfth-thirteenth centuries such terms as mahasamanta, samanta, maha- 
mandalesvara, mandalesvaia, ranaka, rauta, thakkura and so on came to 
be indicative of a political order which was non-bureaucratic and in the 
context of which, m the overall structure of Polity, the rajapurusas consti- 
tuting the bureaucracy had onlya lmıited part to play’ The order 
assumed the characteristics of a hierarchical formation, and this 1s clear 
not only in the binary hierarchy of mahasamanta and samanta or maha- 
mandalesvara and mandalesvara but in the attempted schematization of 
the order ın early medieval texts lıke the Aparayttaprccha as well.) The 
samanta m its trans-political connotation corresponded to the landed 
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aristocracy’ of the period; in addition, the spate ofland assignments and 
other forms of prestation to various categories of donees, including those 
rendering military service to the State,?? were factors which, apart from 
the presence of the samanta landed aristocracy, weakened the ‘hold of 
the State over both the polity and the revenue potential of its constituent 
territorial units 

The composition of the elites in any given State structure may have 
been varied, but the argument that I am trying to formulate requires that 
we begin with an explanation of the formation of a political structure rather 
than with a statement of its decentralized character In other words, if the 
samanta system was as has been suggested, the keynote of early medieval 
polity, then 1t needs to be recognized that from a pattern of relations charac- 
terized by grahana-moksa (re, capture and release) of the early Gupta 
phase,!? there was a shift toward a pattern in which the samantas were 
integrated into the structure of polity and in which the overlord-sub- 
ordinate relation came to be dominant over other levels of relations m the 
structure The political exigency of this integration from the Gupta period 
specially—and I posit political integiation as a counterpoint to the decen- 
tralized polity of the feudal model—lay in the mterrelatedness of polities 
caused by whatI have called the horizontal spread of State society and 
represented geographically, by the Imeages at their varied local bases. 
The exigency 1s expressed with some clarity ın the following quote ‘‘The 
larger the unit the greater the Kimg’s power, and hence the greater his 
chances of being efficient within his geographical scope Hence the 
constant urge to conquer "'?* The structure of polities was only partly 
based on elimination of existing bases of power, by expansion of the kin 
network of the lineage that emerged as dominant or by organization of a 
bureaucracy that could connect different nodes m the structure, but the 
fact that political relations were regularly expressed as between the ovér- 
lord and his feudatories suggests that the dominant mode ın the formation 
of the structure way by encapsulation of the existing bases of power, the 
spearhead in the structure being the overlord. 

At the current stage of research on the political history of the period 
1t would be impossible to advance any generalization, from the vast corpus 
of early medieval material, regarding the composition of the feudatories, 
but two suggestions may be made (1) since the emergence of the over- 
lord himself had its basis mostly ın local lineage power, the expansion of 
a lineage into supra-local power was through pooling military resources 
and perhaps other forms of support of other lineages, *% (n) more im- 
portantly, pooling not only required a cuculation or redistribution of 
resources!? acquired in the process of expansion but required a system of 
ranking as well These suggestions are in consonance with integrative 
polity and the transformation of the samanta into a vital component of the 
political structure is itself an evidence of ranking and in turn clarifies the 
political basis of mtegration Ranking was associated with roles and 
services, and ıt may be postulated that a correlation was worked out be- 
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tween such roles as those of dutaka, sanphivigrahtka, dandandyaka and 
so onand raking ın the samanta hierarchy !? The gradual crystallization 
ofrankmg permeated the early medieval Society to such an extent that 
statuses of members within individual ruling lineages came to be expressed 
in terms of ranks!? and that ranks extended to even non-rulmg groups 
and individuals 1? And in terms of Social process, the transformation of 
political ranking could ın the long run take the form of caste ranking.!10 

Rank as the basis of political organization 1mplies differential access 
to the centre as also. shifts within the System ofranking. The description 
in the Aparayitaprccha, although built up around an overlord of the ideal 
cakravai ti model, nevertheless points to the relative positioning of different 
categories of ruling elites including dandanayakas, mandalesas, mandah- 
kas, mahasamantas, samantas, laghusamantas, caturastkas, lajaputras and 
so on. The system of ranking in relation to the overlord as offered in the 
text which was composed at the Caulukyan court in Gujarat may be 
reflective more of the text’s perception of Cakravartt power than an actual 
order, but significantly, a correlation between territorial political hold and 
rank can be detected im its desciiption "1 Since the basis of territorial 
and political hold was not static, rank was not static either Tn fact, even 
inadequate studies available so far would suggest that ranks held by 
individual families underwent changes," that 1anks varied from one 
generation to the next and that aspirations for higher ranks were opera- 
tive within individual politica]. structures *14 If the idea of ranking as the 
political basis of the organization of both local and supra-local Structures 
be accepted, then it may be followed up for locatmg the potential Sources 
of tension on the political plane. between the rank-holders as also between 
them and the overlord Channels open for diffusion of such tension would 
not have been many, expansion of Kinship network, itself encompassed 
by the system of ranking, assignments in return for services as a means of 
displacement of locally entrenched Imeage power or diversification of the 
composition of ruling elites by drawing in non-rulmg groups 1n the system 
of ranking!5 could only create new loci of power. Crisis was thus built 
into the process of the formation of the Structures, a concrete statement of 
the crisis as ıt manifested itself in individual cases ıs a detail Which has 
still to be satisfactorily worked out 


IV 

Before concluding, I wish to reiterate what I said in the beginning: 
what has been presented above is essentially a statement of my groping for 
a framework for the study of early medieval polity I have tried to argue 
that the genesis of the specific features of early medieval polity cannot 
be satisfactorily comprehehned either by isolating a single unit and ana- 
lyzing the relationship of its segments in ritual terms or by the notion of 
decentralized polity m which bases of power are created from above 
through individual or institutional agents. If we take an all-India per- 
spective, the shifting political geography of the Imeages of the period 
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seems, on the other hand, to suggest that the structure of early medieval 
polity was a logical development from the territorially limited State society 
of the early historical period to a gradual but far greater penetration of 
State society into local agrarian and peripheral levels, generating conti- 
nuous fissions at such levels. The feudatory and other intermediary strata 
in the early medieval structures of polity, in the absence of a definite 
correlation between service assignments and the formation of these strata, 
may thus be seen in terms of ‘integrative polity',!5 with potential sources 
of tension built into the structures The early medieval phase of polity was 
perhaps ina way an intermediate phase—a prelude to the exercise of 
greater control by the medieval State through its. nobility and its regulated 
system of service assignments, but then if the broad-spectrum samanta 
category was a dominant element in early medieval polity, so did the broad- 
spectrum category of ‘zamindars’ continue as an 'irritant! m the medieval 
State structure.” 


[For constraints of space, I have tried to imit the references to recent writings 
and to use earlier publications mostly for the purpose of comparison My thanks 
are due to Sri Asok V Settar and especially to Sr) P.K, Basant, research 
students at the Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, for 
the help that I have received from them in the preparation of this Address ] 

] The stereotype of the ‘dark period’ however seems to persist, see Simon 
Digby in T Raychaudhur: and Irfan Habib, ed, The Cambridge Economic 
History of India, Volume ïc 1200—c. 1750, Cambridge University Press, 
1982, 45-47 

2 Evidence of recent interest in the study of the early State will be found in 
the range of contributions and bibliographies 1n two recent publications 
H JM Claessen and Peter Skalnik ed , The Early State, Mouton Publishers, 
1978, The Study of the State, Mouton Publishers, 1981 The focus of most 
of the contributions in such publications 15 on the emergence of the early 
State which 1s often distinguished only from the modern industrial State and 
is therefore of little value in understanding processes of change Relevant 
1deas on the emergence of the State have been used for the study of the pre- 
State and ongin of the State society in India by Romila Thapar, ‘State 
formation ın early India,’ International Social Science Journal, 324 (1980), 
655-669 and From Lineage to State (in press) and by RS Sharma, Material 
Culture aud Social Formations in Ancient India, Delhi, 1983, "Taxation and 
State Formation in Northern India in P1e-Maurya times (c 600-300 B.C.) 
(manuscript), ‘From Gopati to Bhupat (a review of the changing position 
of the king), Studies in History, 2 2 (1980), 1-10 

3 Eis necessary to keep 1t in mind that social and economic history. by itself 
15 not a sufficient guarantee of the quality of history Most available mono- 
graphs on social and economic history of the period, 1ncluding my own, are 
no more interesting readings than dynastic accounts 

4 The dominant trend m the writing of the political history of early medieval 
India ıs of the form of reconstruction of dynastic accounts, and the trend 
carried to an extreme has yielded more than one monograph for a single 
‘dynasty’ We have thus at least three monographs on the Yadavas and the 
same number of works on the Candellas For a very useful critique of 
dynastic reconstruction, through ‘concatenation’ of distinct segments of the 
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same ruling lineage see David P Henige, ‘Some phantom dynasttes of early 
and medieval India Epigraphic evidence and the abhorrence of a vacuum’, 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 38 3 (1975) 
I have only to refer here to the statement made by Perry Anderson sn the 
Foreword to his Lineages of the Absolutist State (Verso Edition, London, 
1979, 1D), ‘Today, when ‘history from below’ has become a watch-word 1n 
both Marxist and non-Marxist circles, and has produced major gains ın our 
understanding of the past, it ıs nevertheless necessary to recall one of the 
basic axtoms of historical materialism that secular struggle between classes 
1s ultimately resolved at the political—not at the economic or cultural evel of 
Society In other words, it 1s the construction and destruction of State which 
seal the basic shifts 1n the relations of production A 'history from above' 
. 1s thus no less necessary than a ‘history from below’ Elsewhere (404) he 
writes ' pre-capitalist modes of production cannot be defined except via 
their political, legal and ideological superstructures, since these are what 
determine the extra-economic coercion that specifies them ' 
A few works which illustrate this interest 1n what may be called the post-J N 
Sarkar phase may be cited. Satish Chandra, Parties and Politics at the Mughal 
Court, 1707-1740, 3rd edition, Delhi, 1979, M Athar Ali, The Mughal nobility 
under Aurangzeb, Asia Publishing House, 1968, Iqtidar Alam Khan, The 
Political Biography of a Mughal noble Munim Khan Khan-1-Khanan 1497-1575, 
Orient Longman, 1973, and JF Richards, Mughal Admmustration. in 
Golconda, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1975 
"Traditional polity’ is implied in the statements and titles of writings on dıs- 
parate periods of Indian history, in which a long-term perspective is absent 
and in most of which the accent 1s on Kingship and rituals associated. with 
Kingship, see foi example, the following collections, Richard G Fox, ed , 
Realm and Region in Traditional India, Delhi, 1977, R J. Moore, ed , Tradition 
and Politics in South Asia, Delhi 1979, JF Richards, ed, Kingship and 
Authority m South Asta South Asian Studies, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison Publication Series-Publication No. 3, 1978 SN _ Eisenstadt's typo- 
Jogies of ‘centralized historical bureaueratic empires or States’ in. which he 
curiously clubs together Gupta, Maurya and the Mughal empires as ‘several 
ancient Hindu States’, also essentially correspond to the notion of ‘traditional 
polity’, The Political System of Empires, New Yoik, 1969 
That ‘Oriental Despotism’ characterizes changeless polity and society will be 
clear from the following statement of K A Wittfogel, ‘‘ varying forms of 
semicomplex hydraulic property and society prevailed 1n India almost from 
the dawn of written history to the 19th Century”, Oriental Despotism A 
Comparative Study of Total Power, Yale University Press, 7th Printing, 1970, 
260 For the genesis of the concept of Oriental Despotism, its incorpora- 
tion into Marx's notion of ‘Asiatic mode’ and its relevance in the Indian 
context see Perry Anderson, op cit, Irfan Habib, ‘An examination of 
Wittfogel’s theory of Oriental Despotism’, Enquiry, 6, 53-73, ‘Problems of 
Marxist Historical Analysis’, m Science. and Human Progress Essays in 
honour of Prof DD Kosambi, Bombay, 1974, 34-47, idem, ‘Classifying 
economic formations in pre-colonial India’ (manuscript), Romila Thapar, 
The Past and Prejudice, Delhi, 1972, HI M Claessen and P Skalnik, ‘The 
Early State Theories and Hypotheses’ In The Early State, 7-8 Recently D 
Lorenzen has argued (‘Imperialism and Ancient Indian Historiogiaphy! in 
SN Mukheijee, ed History and Thought Essays 1n honour of A.L Basham, 
Calcutta, 1982, 84-102) that Oriental Despotism was a key concept in pro- 
Imperialist intetpretations of ancient Indian polity and society and that the 
concept 1s present in the writings of nationalist historians in its inverted 
version. 
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I refer here to the model of the ‘segmentary State’, constructed by A 
South all on the basis of his study of a pre-State polity m East Africa, Alur 
Society A Study ın processes and types of domination, Cambridge, 1953, for 
further discusston, 1dem, ‘A critique of the typology of States and Political 
Systems’ in M. Banton, ed , Political Systems and the Distribution of Power, 
ASA Monographs 2, Tavistock Publications, 1968, 113-140 The model 1s 
found applicable in the Indian context in relation to the mandala theory by 
JC Heesteiman, ‘Power and Authority in Indian tradition’, in R J Moore, 
ed., op cit, 77-78, by Buiton Stein in relation to sc uth Indian polity from 
the Cola period onward "The segmentary State ın South Indian history’ m 
RG Fox,ed op cit, 1-51 and Peasant State and Society in Medieval South 
India, Oxford University Piess, 1980, and by R G Fox in the context of the 
organization of the Rajput clans in Uttar Pradesh in late Mughal period 
(without, however, much reference to the Mughals '), Kin, Clan, Raja and 
Rule State-hintei land relations in pre-industrial India, Berkeley, The Univer- 
sity of California, 1971 

Frank Perlin, “The pre-colonial Indian State in History and Epistemology 
A reconstruction of societal formation in the Western Deccan from the 
fifteenth to the early nineteenth century’, in HJM Claessen and Peter 
Skalnik, ed, The Study of the State, 276 

See, for example, AS Altekar, State and Government in ancient India, reprint 
of 3rd edition, Delhi, 1972, Chapters 16-17 In the context of south India, 
while TV Mahalingam (South Indian Polity, University of Madras, 2nd 
edition, 1967, ch. 1, sec 2) talks of checks on royal absolutism and the 
presence of samantas or mandalesvaras, K A  Nilakanta Sastri (The Colas, 
reprint of 2nd edition, University of Madras, 1975, 447-48) characterizes 
Cola polity as indicating change from ‘somewhat tribal chieftaincy of the 
earlier time’ to ‘the almost Byzantine royalty of Rajaraja and his successors’ 
Foi relevant discussion see Lorenzen op cit 

R C. Majumdar, for example, writes in his preface to The Struggle for 
Empire (Vol 5 of the History and Culture of the Indian people, Bombay, 
1957, xliu) "This volume deals with the transition period that marks the end 
of independent Hindu rule’ See also KM Panikkar’s Foreword to Dasarath 
Sharma’s Early Cauhan Dynasties, Delhi, 1959 RCP Singh (Kingship in 
northern India, Cir 600 A D -1200 A D., Delhi, 1968, ch 8) analyzes this 
failure in terms of the nature of Hindu Kingship Most works on the political 
history of the period dealing with change in loci of power aie charged with 
communal overtones, completely ignoring the fact that such shifts were 
constantly taking place in Indian history - 
D Sharma, op cit, ch 27 

BP Mazumdai, Socio-economic history of noithein Undia (1030-1194 AD), 
Calcutta, 1960, preface 

Altekar, op. cit, 388 

H.C Raychaudhuit (Political History of Ancient India, 6th edition, Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 1953, 208) speaks of mandalika-rajas m the period of 
Bimbisara as ‘corresponding perhaps to the Earls and Counts of medieval 
European polity’, A L. Basham speaks of quasi-feudal order in the pre- 
Mauryan age and when ‘that empire broke up Mauryan bureaucracy gave 
way to quasi-feudalism once more’, Studies ın Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta, 1964, 5 

Serious analytical work of this genre starts with DD Kosambi, An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Indian History, Bombay, 1956, and RS Sharma’s 
Indian Feudalism, C 300-1200, University of Calcutta, 1965, 1s the first 
thoroughly researched monograph on the subject Interms of documenta- 
tion another important work 1s by BN S Yadava, Society and Culture in 
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northein India in the twelfth century, Allahabad, 1973, The literature on 
‘Indian Feudalism’ is of course growing and useful bibliographical references 
will be found im R S Sharma and D N Jha, ‘The economic history of India 
upto A D 1200 trends and prospects’, Journal of the Economic and 
Soctal History of the Orient, 17 1, 48-80, DN Jha, ‘Early Indian Feudalism 
A historiographical critique’, Presidential Address, Indian History Congress, 
Ancient India Section, 40th session, Waltair, 1979, H Mukhia, ‘Was there 
Feudalism in Indian History ? Presidential Address, Medieval India 
Section, Indian History Congress, Waltair 1979, B.N S, Yadava, ‘The 
problem of the emergence of feudal relations in early India’, Presidential 
Address, Ancient India Section, 41st sesston, Bombay, 1980 

Compare, for example, two articles by Nicholas B Dunks written on two 
different perrods of south Indian history, 1) ‘Political authonty and struc- 
tural changes ın early south Indian history’, The Indian Economic and Social 
History Review, 13 2 (1976), 125-158, u) ‘The structure and meaning of 
political relations in a south Indian little Kingdom’, Cour tbutions to Indian 
Sociology, 13 2 (1979), 169-206 B Stein too (Peasant State and Society ), 
attempts to see change from the Cola to the Vijaynagar pei10d = Their 
perception of change is, of course, not in terms of feudal polity 

Detailed documentation 1s found only in RS Sharma, Indian Feudalism, 
ch 2 which analyzes ‘feudal polity’ in three Kingdoms, B P. Majumdar, op. 
cit, chs 1-2, and BNS Yadava, Socrety and Culture, chs 3-4, for regional 
pattern see DD Kosambi, ‘Origins of Feudalism in Kashmrr, ‘Jounal of 
the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1956-57, 108-120 and 
Krishna Mohan, Early Medieval History of Kashmir (with special reference 
to the Loharas, A D 1003-1171), Delhi, 1981, ch 4 An earlier Work, not 
usually cited but deserving attention for its wealth of material, is NC 
Bandyopadhyaya, Development of Hindu Polity and Political Theories, ed by 
NN Bhattacharyya, Delht, 1980 

RS Sharma, Aspects of Political Ideas and Institutions m Ancient India, 2nd 
edition, Delhi 1968, ch 15, Kosambi, An Introduction, ch 9, BNS Yadava, 
“Some aspects of the changing order in India during the Saka-Kusana Age’ 
in GR Sharma, ed , Kusana Studies, University of Allahabad, 1968, 75-60 
This supposition 1s based on two sets of evidence 1) reference in the 
Arthasastia (5 3) to payment of state officials in comed money, 1) actual 
circulation of coined money in the Mauryan period However, there seems 
to be contradiction in the A» thasastra itself, cf, 53 with 2.1 7, Even 5 3, 
which deals with payment of state Officials, states, * He should fix 
(wages for) the work of servants at one quaiter of the revenue, or by pay- 
ment to servants" (RP Kangle’s tianslation, 2nd edition, Bombay, 1972, 
302) More importantly, there 1s no necessaly correlation between circu- 
lation of comed money and payment m cash This will hold true not 
only for the post-Mauryan period to the 5th century at least but, for the 
medieval period as weil, although m the medieval period the remuneration 
was computed in cash 

Interestingly, Bent Prasad, as early as 1928, held the ‘unitary’? character of 
the Mauryan State as suspect, The State in Ancient India, Allahabad, 1928, 
192, Romila Thapar has considerbly changed her views on the character of 
the Mauryan State compare Asoka and the Decline of the Mauryas, 2nd 
edition, Oxford University Press, 1973, ch 4 with her ‘The State as Empire’ 
mHJM Claessen and P Skalnik, The Study of the State, 409-426 and 
Fiom Lineage to State,ch3 For other discussions, IW Mabett, Truth, 
Myth and Politics ın Ancient India, Delhi, 1972, chs 5-6, SJ Tambiah, 
World Conqueror and World Renouncer, Cambridge University Press, 1976, 
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pt 1 ch 5, Heesterman, ‘Power and Authority loc cit., 66 

S Seneviratne, ‘Kalinga and Andhra The Process of Secondary State 
formation m early India! in HJ M. Claessen and P Skalnik, ed , The Study 
of the State, 317-337 

See NC Bandyopadhyaya, op cit, see the important paper of BN S 

Yadava, 'Secular landgrants of the post-Gupta period and some aspects of 
the growth of feudal complex ın north India’, in DC Sitcar, ed, Land 
System and Feudalism in Ancient India, University of Calcutta, 1966,72-94 The 
general absence of the contractual element 1n the vast corpus of epigraphic 
material seems to be irrefutable, for contents of grants in general, cf the 
writings of D C Sircar, Indian Epigiaphy, Delhi, 1965, ch 5, Political and 
Admuustiative System of Ancient and Medieval India, Delhi, 1973, Land- 
lordism and Tenancy in Ancient and Medieval. India os Revealed by Epigraphi- 
cal Records, Lucknow 1969 and The Emperor and the Subordmate Rulers, 
Santiniketan, 1982 Suicar's critique of ‘feudal polity’ ıs curious since he 
freely uses such terms as ‘fiefs’ and ‘vassals’ m the Indian context, see 
RS Sharma’s criticism of Sircar’s approach to the problem ‘Indian 
Fedualism retouched’, The Indian Historical Review, 12 (1974), 320-330 

For me, however, the ‘contractual’ element remains :mportant as otherwise 
the logic of seivice assignments does not appear intelligible See also fn 26. 

See fn. 18 for references A restatement of this will be availablein RS 

Sharma, ‘How Feudal was Indian Feudalism ” (mss, to be published in the 
Journal of Peasant Studies) 

Yadava, Society and Cultue ,ch 3 

R S Sharma, ‘Landgrants to vassals and offictais 1n Northern India C A D 

1000-1200,’ Journal of the Economic and Social Histoiy of the Orient, 4 
(1961), 70-71, idem, ‘Rajasasana meaning, scope and application’ Pro- 
ceedings of the Indian History Congress, 37th session, Calicut, 1976, 76-87 

Fon othe: details of such grants known variously as prasada-likhita, prasada- 
pattala, vita, rakta-kodag: and so on see NC Bandyopadhyaya, op cit, 
Yadava, 'Seculai Landgrants ’, foc cit, Society and Culture ch 3, K.K 

Gopal, "Assignment to Officials and Royal Kinsmen ın eaily medieval India 
(c 700-1200 AD)’, University of Allahabad Studies (Ancient History 
Section), 1963-64, 75-103 Three points may, however, be noted 1} the 
generally late chronology of such grants in some of which only the 
‘contract’ element ıs explicitly stated, u) they are, including grasas and 
angabhogas more an evidence of sharing of lineage patrimonial holding 
than of service grants, 11) 1n. terms of total area controlled by dominant 
sections ın a polity such giants may be found to constitute a relatively 
significant proportion 

This point has been raised by H Mukhia, op cit 

Recent attempts to ‘construct’ a crisis lean heavily on Brahmanical percep- 
tion of the evils of Kaliyuga and on correlation of the evils with actual 
changes in terms of shifts ın positions of varnas and producing classes, 
decline of urbanism, decentralization of polity and so on, see B.NS Yadava 
‘The Accounts of the Kali age and the social transition. fiom Antiquity to 
the Middle Ages’, The Indian Historical Review, 5 1-2 (1979), 31-64, R S 

Sharma, ‘The Kalı Age A period of social crisis’ in SN Mukherjee, ed , 
op cit, 186-203 The ‘crisis’, of course, 1s chronologically located several 
centuries after the Maurya period, but 1n any case, the historical roots of 
the ‘crisis’ are not clear 

See note 22; also the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta in DC 
Sircar, Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civilization, 1, 2nd 
edition, Calcutta University, 1965, 262-268 


30 The literature on the *legitimation? process in early medieval India 1s. grow- 
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ing, relevant discussions will be found 1n Romila Thapar, ‘Social mobility in 
ancient India with special reference to elite groups? in her Ancient Indian Social 
History some interpretations, Delhi, 1978, BD Chattopadhyaya, ‘Origin of 
the Rajputs: Political economic and social processes imn early medieval 
Rajasthan’, The Indian Historical Review, 31 (1976), 59-82, H  Kulke, 
‘Early State Formation and Royal legitimationin Tribal areas of eastein 
India’, Studia Ethnologica Bernensia, ed, R Moser & MK Gautam, 1 
(1978), 29-37, 1dem, ‘Legitimation and town planning in the feudatory 
states of central Orissa’, Cities in South Asia History, Society and Culture, 
ed H Kulke, et al, Wiesbaden, 1982, 17-36, Royal temple policy and the 
structure of medieval Hindu Kingdoms’ in A. Eschmann, et al ed , The 
Cult of Jagannath and the regional tradition of Orissa, Delhi, 1978, 
125-138, Dirks, ‘Political Authority ’ loc cit, GW Spencer, ‘Religious 
networks and royal influence in eleventh century south India’, Journal of 
the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 12 (1969), 32-56, S Jaiswal, 
‘Caste in the socio-economic framework of early India,’ Presidential Add- 
ress, Ancient India Section, Indian History Congress, 38th session, Bhuva- 
neswar, 1977, 16ff, idem, ‘Studies in Early Indian Social History Trends 
and Possibilities’, The Indian Historical Review, 6 1-2 (1979-80), 1-63, 
JG De Casparis, ‘Inscriptions and south Asian dynastic tradition’ in 
R J. Moore, ed, op cit , 103-127. The discussions show that ‘legitimation’? 
could take various forms performance of ritual, including sacrificial ritual, 
genealogical sanctity and construction of temple networks The relationship 
between temporal authority and sacred domain of which the ‘legitimation’ 
process ıs a manifestation, is explored ın A K. Coomaraswamy, Spiritual 
Authority and Temporal Power in the Indian Theo: y of Goveinment, American 
Oriental Society, 1942, , also L Dumont, ‘‘The conception of kingship in 
Ancient India’, Religion, Politics and History in. India, Mouton Publishes, 
1970, ch 4 The following statement of Dumont is important ‘while 
spiritually, absolutely, the priest 1s superior, he 1s at the same time, from 
a temporal or material point of view, subject and dependent’ (65) J.F 
Richards (Kingship and Authoiity ın South Asia, Introduction) claims that 
recent perspective * has revealed that too facile usage of only half 
recognized Western terms and concepts such as legitimation, and the 
Church-State dichotomy have obscured the complexity and true significance 
of Kingship in India,” and Heesterman in his contribution (‘The con- 
undrum of King's authority’, ibid, 1-27) initially agrees with this claim but 
finally concedes that “‘King and brahmin were definitely separated and made 
into two mutually exclusive categories The greate: the King’s power, 
the more he needs the brahmin”, Cf also CR Lingat, The Classical Law 
of India, Berkeley, Univeisity of California Press, 1973, 216 

See Cambay Stambhana Parsvanath temple inscription of 1308 A D refering 
to Alauddin as suratrana, Appendix to Epigraphia Indica, 19-23, no 664 
An interesting record from Kotihar ın Kashmir, dated 1369 A D , Iefers to 
Shihab-u-din as Shahabhadana and traces his descent from the Pandava 
lineage, BK Kaul Deambi, Corpus of Sarada Inscriptions Of Kashmir, Delhi, 
1982, 113-118, the Veraval record of 1263 from Junagadh equates the prophet 
with Visvanatha—visvarupa and begins with his prasasti and refers to the 
Hyrera as  Srivisvanatha-pratibaddha-nau-jananam-badhaka-rasula-Muham- 
mada samvat, D C Sircar, Select Inscriptions. 2, Delhi, 1983, 303 

See Beni Prasad, Theory of Government in Ancient India, 2nd edition, 
Allahabad, 1968, 333-35 Mabbett, op cit, ch 8 

For details see P V Kane, History of Dharmasastra (Ancient and Medieval 
Religious and Civil Law), 3, 2nd edition, Poona, 1973, ch, 33; also 
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Heesterman, ‘The conundrum’ loc cit 

Heesterman, ‘Power and Authority °, loc. cit 

R.N Nandi, ‘Orgin and nature of Saivite Monasticism the case of 
Kalamukhas’in RS Sharmaand V Jha, ed Indian Society Historical 
Probings (In memory of DD Kosambi), Dell, 1974, 190-201, R 
Champakalakshmi, *Religious conflict ın the Tami] Country a re-appraisal 
of epigraphic evidence’, Journal of the Epigraphucal Society of Indta, 5 (1978). 
Bhakti could provide the delusion of equality among the lower orders which 
in reality remained beyond their access even in the ritual area, R.N Nandi 
convincingly points to the shift ın the ideology of the Bhakti movement as 
also to the change brought about by its temple base and Sanskrit-educated 
priesthood, supported by members of ruling families, “Some social aspects 
of the Nalayrra Prabandham’, Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 
37 session, Calicut, 1976, 111-123, Kesavan Veluthat, “The temple base of 
the Bhakti movement in South India, ibid, 40 session, Waltair, 1979, 
185-194 

Nandi, op cit, idem, Religious Institutions ond cults in the Deccan, Delhi, 
1973, 10ff, Veluthat, op. cit 

K Veluthat, ‘Royalty and Divinity Legitimisation of Monarchical power 
in south’, Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 39 session, Hyderabad, 
1979, 241-39, see also B Stein, Peasant State, 334ff. 

H Kulke, ‘Royal Temple policy. °’, Joc cit, idem, ‘King Anangabhtma II, 
the veritable founder of the Gajapati kmgship and of the Jaganatha Trinity 
at Purr, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1 (1981), 26-39 

For an interesting analysis of this process, H Kulke, ‘Legitimation and 
Town-planning in the Feudatory States of Central Orissa’, 1n Ritual Space 
in India, Studies in Architectural Anthropology, ed by Jan Pieper, offprint, 
30-40 

N Poulantzas, State, Power, Socialism, London, 1980, 12 

Poulantzas further explains (bida, 37) ‘ ideological power 1s never 
exhausted by the State and 1ts ideological apparatuses For just as they do 
notcreate the dominant ideology, they are not the only, or even primary 
factors in the reproductions of the relations of ideological domination] 
subordination The ideological apparatuses simply elaborate and inculcate 
the dominant ideology ' 

This view seems to be piojected by both K  Veluthat, *Royalty and 
Divinity 7, foc cif, and PM Rajan Gurukhal who considers the 
Kulasekhara state of Kerala to be ‘in a way the creation’ of a dominant 
landed group among brahmanas, 'Medieval landrights Structure and 
Pattern of Distribution’, ibid, 279-84 

See footnotes 30 and 87 

This requires to be underlined in view of the changing patterns of patronage 
in different periods For the early medieval period, the relative neglect 
of the implications of the deep penetration of Tantrism into religion and 
polity will bear out the point I am trying to make  Devangana Dessa! 
argues that the patronageof Tantrism 1s reflective of feudal degeneration, 
as ıt served the two dominant interests of the kings and feudal chiefs of 
early medieval India War and Sex, ‘Art under Feudalism 1n India’, The 
Indian Historical Review, 1 1 (1974), 12, also idem, Erotic. Sculpture of India, 
Delhi 1975 This seems to be too narrow a view to take of the profound 
impact of Tantrism 1n early medieval society If Tantra represented esoteric 
knowledge, then the remark of F Edgerton, made m relation to the 
Upanisads, seems relevant here ‘Knowledge, true esoteric knowledge, is the 
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magic key to Omuipotence, absolute power By ıt one becomes autono- 
mous ,''Upanisads, what do they seek and why’, m D P Chattopadhyaya, 
ed , Studies in the History of Indian Philosophy, 1, Calcutta, 1978, 136 For 
Tantric impact on Puranic as well as heterodox religious orders and its 
close association with temporal power, RN Nandi, Religious Institution 
David N Lorenzen, The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas: two lost Satvite sects, 
New Delhi, 1972, R BP Singh, Jainism in early medieval Katnataka, (C A.D 
500-1200), Delhi, 1975, B D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Rajasekhara, his court elities 
and their religion a study of some aspects of the Karpuramanjari (in 
press). 

AK Majumdar, Chaulukyas of Gujarat (A Survey of the history and culture 
of Gujarat from the middle of the tenth to the end of the thirteenth century), 
Bombay, 1956, 310, 315 

Rajatarangim, VII, 1146-48 

Heesterman, ‘Power and Authority °, loc cit 

De Casparis, ‘Inscriptions and South Asian Dynastic tradition’, loc cit 
Major Rock Edicts, II, XIII, see D C Sircar, Select Inscriptions, I, 17, 35-36 
Ibid ` 

The concept is found ın such texts as Artasastra, 62, Kamandakıya 
Nıtısara, 8.45 and soon See Beni Prasad, Theory of Government .143ff, 
Altekar, op. cit 293ff,, for recent comments, Heesterman, ‘Powe: and 
Authority °, loc cit, 77-78 

TR Trautmann, ‘Tradition of Statecraft in Ancient India,’ in R J Moore, 
ed , op cit, 86-102 Trautmann defines ‘royal mystique’ as ‘a network of 
interrelated symbols’ its vehicles being ‘works of art such as courtly epics, 
royal biographies, and ornate ideologies found in inscriptions’, he takes 
Rajendra Cola’s expedition to the north and north-east as an expression of 
this ‘mystique’ 

Even R Inden, who by no means suffers from the limitations of traditional 
political historiography, cannot seem to resist the search for a ‘paramount 
king of all India’,“Hierarchies of Kings in early medieval India’, Contributions 
to Indian Sociology N S , 15 1-2 (1981), 99, 

RS Sharma, Perspectives in. Social and Economic History of Early India, 
Delhi, 1983, ch 10 

For example, despite the substantial support extended to the Buddhist sects 
by both the Satavahanas and Western Ksatrapas, the dominance of 
Varna ideology is evident in their records, cf the expiession vinivatitacatu- 
vana samkarasa applied to Gautamiputra Satakarni in a prasasti written in 
his memory, and the expression sarvva-varnairabhigamya-raksanartham 
patitve vrtena. applied to Saka Rudradaman Iin the Junagadh inscription 
of A.D 150, Sircar, Select Inscriptions, L, 177-204 

Despite their differences ın many respects, NS  Bose's model of ‘tribal 
absorption’, and MN Srinivas’s model of 'Sanskritzation' are being 
drawn upon to make this generalization. A useful review of the 
contributions of these two authors, with complete bibliographical references, 
will be found in S, Munshi, ‘Tribal absorption and Sanskritization in. Hindu 
Society’, Contributions to Indian Sociology, N S., 13 2 (1979), 293-317 It must 
be made clear that ‘tribal absorption’ 1s merely a broadly defined process 
and not the only process, and that the continuity of internal organization 
1n a large measure does not imply status of equality within the social order, 
amisreading of the caste formation process would totally miss the 
hierarchical ordering in the caste structure down to the level of the 
untouchables Secondly, the ethnic group as a whole, in view of the 
complex operation ofthe social mobility process, does not retain its pre- 
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caste character, otherwise, we would not have had brahrhanas, Ksatriyas, 
Sudras and so on emerging from the same stock For useful discussion 
see Jaiswal, ‘Studies in early Indian Social History 5, loc cit 

Synoptic studies on processes of cult formation ın early medieval India are 
not known to me but the excellent study on the cult of Jagannatha may 
help luminate the process, A Eschmann et al, ed , The Cult of Jagannath 
and the regional tradition of Orissa, particularly, pt I, chs 3, 5, pt 2, chs, 
13-14 In thecase of Tamilnadu in the Cola period, note the remark of 
R Champakalakshmi, ‘‘The early Chola temples systematically used the 
hinga mainly due to its assimilative character as the only aniconic from which 
could incorporate in canonical temples, local and popular cult practices 
centring round the Kangu or pillar and tree, thus providing a constantly 
widening orbit for bringing in divergent socio-economic and ethnic groups 
into Saiva worship’, ‘Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India A 
Review Article’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 18. 3-4 
(1982), 420 

De Casparis, op cit. 

Dirks, ‘Political Authority and Structural Change ’, loc cit 

A, Guha, ‘Tribalism to Feudalism in Assam. 1600-1750’, The Indian 
Historical Review, 11 (1974), 65-76, Suray:t Sinha, ‘State Formation and 
Rajput myth ın Tribal central India’, Man im India, 42 1 (1962), 35-80; K 
Suresh Singh, ‘A Study in State-formation among Tribal communities’, in 
RS Sharma and V Jha, ed., Indian Society Historical Probings 317-36, 
HR Sanyal, ‘Malla-bhum’ (manuscript) 

‘Lineage’ is here simply used to translate such terms as kula, vamsa or 
anvaya which were suffixed to the names of the ruling families, ‘Lineage’ 
ın this sense does not denote prestate stage of polity as 1t may have done in 
the nascent stage of the emergence of State in early India (Romula Thapar, 
From Lineage ). 

The range of the defimtions of State 1s enormous, and to view State as 
opposed to chiefdom in terms of the former's capacity to arrest fission in 
society and in terms of a ‘centralized and hierarchically organized political 
system’ (R Cohen, ‘State origins A Reappraisal’ in The Early State, 35-36) 
will not be compatible with long-term histories of state societies Morton 
Fried’s definition (The Evolution of Political Society, New York, 1967, 229) 
of State ‘asa complex of institutions by means of which the power of the 
society 1s o1ganized on a bas's superior to kinship’ also does not seem 
sufficient The real question is the context of power Since the basis of 
the State hes in separation between producing and non-producing groups, 
there 3s no incompatibility between state society and organization of 
political power along lineage ties or/and in other terms State society, 
however, only points to the existence of this separation and does not suggest 
the historical specificity of the total complex of a State structure 

This estimate 1s based on HC Ray, The Dynastic History of Northern 
India (Early Medieval Period), 2 vols , reprint, Delhi, 1973, F Kielhoin, ‘A 
List of Inscriptions of northern India’, Appendix to Epigrapiia Indica, 
5,1-96, DR Bhandarkar, ‘A List of the inscriptions of northern India in 
Brahm: and its derivative scripts, from about 200 A C., Appendix to 
Epigaaphia Indica, 19-23, F Kielhorn, '"Synchronistic. tables for southern 
India, A D. 400-1400’, Epigraphia Indica 8. 

GM Moraes, The Kadamba-Kula A History of Ancient and Medieval 
Karnataka, Bombay, 1931. 

Dasarath Sharma, op cit, also 2nd edition, Delhi, 1975. 

P Bhatia, The Patamaras, Delhi, 1968, also. H.V Trivedi, Inscriptions of the 
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Paramaras (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol 7 2) New Delhi, n d 

See M S. Krishnamurthy, Nolambas: a Political and Cultural Study, Mysore, 
1980, D Desai, The Mahamandalesvaras under the Calukyas of Kalyan, 
Bombay, 1951, MS Govmdaswamy, The Role of Feudatories in Pallava 
History, Annamala: University, 1965, idem, ‘The Role of Feudatories in 
Cola History’, Ph D thesis, Annamalai University, 1973, V Balambal, 
Feudatories of South India, AMahabad, 1978 

For the records of different Kalacuri lines see V V Mirashi, Inscriptions of 
the Kalachuri-Chediera (Corpus Inscriptionum. Indicaiun, | vol 4, 1-2), 
Ootacamund, 1955. 

For a recent discussion see D C Sircar, Pala-Sena Yuger Vamsanucarita (n 
Bengali), Calcutta, 1982. 

The common origin ofthe Calukyas of Karnataka and the Caulukyas or 
Solankis of Gujarat has been doubted by many, inclading A K. Majumdar, 
but Majumdar himself points to. the existence of common traditions among 
them, op at 5, Rathod is derived from  Rastrakuta, the name 
being in existence at Dhanop and Hathundi in Rajasthan im the early 
medieval period, D Sharma, ed, Rajasthan through the ages 1, Bikaner, 
1966, 287, also Chattopadhyaya, op cit. 

De Casparis, op.cit 

Chattopadhyaya, op cit 

Perlin, op cit, 279. 

Yadava' Society and Culture, 103, fn, 623, Chattopadhyaya, op cit , 63-64, 
an example of this is provided by Ajayagadh rock mscription m which 
Ananda, brother of Candella Trailokyavarman, is said to have reduced to 
submission the ‘wild tribes of Bmilas Sabaras and Pulindas', Epigrapina 
Indica, 1, 337 

Apart from the cases of the Solankis and the Rathods those of Codagangas 
and Veng: Calukyas may be cited to illustrate this process 

Y Subbarayalu, ‘Mandalam as a politico-geogtraphical unit in south India’, 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 39 session, Hyderabad, 1978, 
84-86 For details of the political geography of the Cola country see idem, 
Political Geography of the Chola country, Madras, 1973  Subbarayalu 
convingingly argues to show that madus were basically agraian regions and 
not ‘artificial administrative divisions? (Political Geography, 32-33), but from 
the pomt of view of polity the important point 1s the correlation in many 
cases between ‘chieftamcies’ and nadus and pads (Political Geography ch 

7), see also Stein, Peasant State ch 3 

A.K Majumdar, op cit , 17-22 

Chattopadhyaya, op cit 

See references in note 30 

JDM Derrett, The Hoysales (A Medieval Indian Royal Famuly), Oxford 
Univetsity Press, 1957, 7-8, S Settar, Hoysala Sculptures in the National 
Museum, Copenhagen, Copenhagen, 1975, 16 

Rajorgadh Inscription of Mathanadeva, Epigraphia Indica, 3, 263-267 

Duks, ‘Political Authority and Structural Change , loc. ci, 130; Stein 

Peasant State , 188, for reference to Velirs of Kodumbalur as feudatories 
of the Pallavas, Govindaswamy, The Role of Feudateries ın Pallava History, 
TOR 

Kosambt: writes, “The essential question 1s were the Damaras feudal lords? 
Did they hold land as feudal property ? The answer is fairly clear, in the 
affirmative’, ‘Orgms of Feudalism in Kashmur', loc cif, Yadava ("Secular 
landgrants °’, loc eit , 90) too refers to a merchant called Jayyaka who 

amassed wealth and became a Damara chief. These assertions seem to 
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iesult from a misieading of the  Ragjataranmgu evidence The reference 
relating to Jayyaka (VII 93-95) seems to show him to be fiom a peasant 
family,who traded in foodgrains with foreign countries and achieved 
Damara status (see also IV 347-48), The possible tribal background of the 
Damaras, them transformation into peasantry and emergence into a 
dominant section may have striking parallels with the Vellalas and other 
dominant peasant sections elsewhere, see the Appendix on Damaras in 
Kuishna Mohan, op cit- 

The concept of ‘nuclear’regions o1 even’ sub-nuciear regions’ has been 
used by histoi1ans wo1king on this period Kulke Royal Temple policy ’, 
loc cit, B Stein, ‘Integration of the Agrarian System in south India’ in 
RE Frykenberg, ed , Land Control and Social Structure in Indian History, 7 
Madison, 1969, 175-216. Theoretical discussions will be found in RI 
Crane, ed , Regions and Regionalism in South Asian Studies, Duke University, 
1966; J.E Schwartzberg, ‘The evolution of region] power configurations mm 
the Indian subcontinent, in RG Fox, ed, op. cit, 197-233 Ihave, 
however, mainly followed the idea of the, relative order of regions outlmed 
n OHK Spate and ATA Learmonth, India and Pakistan, University 
Paperback, Delhi, 1972, chs 6, 13 

G Yazdani ed , Early History of the Deccan, Oxford University Press, 
1960, vol 2 

However, foi iriigation and development of the agrarian base of the 
Caulukyan state structure, V K Jain, “Trade and Traders m Western India 
(AD 1000-1300)’, Ph D dissertation, Delhi University, 1981, ch 2, for 
Rajasthan, B D Chattopadhyaya, ‘Irrigation in early medieval Rajasthan’, 
Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 16 2-3 (1973), 
298-316, 

DC Swear, Pala-Sena Yuger 

This particulat brand of criticism 10. respect of Indian polity has emanated, 
curiously, from American academic institutions, and in the context of early 
medieval polity been initiated by B Stein, ‘The State and Agrarian order in 
medieval south India A Historiographical Critique’, in B Stem, ed 
Essays on South India, Delhi, 1976, 64-91 Stein proposed the alternative 
model of ‘segmentary state’ (‘The segmentary state ' foc cit ,) which has 
proved a rallying point for South Asia experis from these institutions, even 
for mutial detractors For example, Dirks (‘Political Authority and 
Structural Change’, foc cit , 126) in. 1976 declared ‘The segmentary state 
model is neither well calibrated to index changes in political or social 
relations noris it culturally sensitive enough to identify the differences 
between East Africa and India, or even more particularly between north and 
south India’ (emphasis added, the implication perhaps is that the differences. 
between north India and south India are greater than those between East 
Africa and India), by 1979 his criticism of the model had mellowed down 
considerably (‘Structure and meaning of political relations’ ..foc cit.,) R. 
Inden considers the model a ‘real break with previous approaches, ‘Ritual, 
Authority, and cyclic time in Hindu Kingship’, in J.F. Richards, ed , op 
cif , 28-73, see aiso B Stein, ‘All the Kings’ Mana Perspectives on King- 
ship in Medieval south India’, ibid , 115-167, idem, ‘Mahanavami Medieval 
and moden Kingly ritual in south India’ in BL Smith, ed ; Essays on 
Gupta Culture, Delhi, 1983, 67-92 The1eal pomt of convergence 1n these 
writings 1s that they view the Indian State system, whatever be the period, 
as a ritual system i 

The discussion here 1s 1estricted only to the construct of ‘feudal polity’ and 
to a particular brand of criticism it has been recently subyectedto It 
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does not take mto account the total range of the critique of the feudal 
formation. 

See note 9 for references to Southall’s writings in which the *segmentary 
state’ model has been constructed The applicability of the model has been 
debated in the volume edited by R G. Fox, op cif , various points regarding 
the empirical validity of its application. to the Cola State by Stem have 
been raised by R Champakalakshm:, “Peasant State and Society ’, loc cit, 
and in greater detail by DN Jha, ‘Relevance of Peasant State and Society 
to Pallava and Cola times’ (mss) I do not wish to re-examine the question 
of empirical validity here, but would briefly touch upon the internal con- 
sistency or the validity of the model itself Southall constructs his model 
by drawing a distinction between ‘segmentary state’ and unitary state’, 
whichis, fora historian, as irrelevant as the dichotomy between ‘early 
state’ and ‘industrial state’ If pie-state polity hasa vaned range (and 
according to Southall’s own characterization, his East Afucan Alur polity 
would approximate ‘chiefdom’ category), so too has State polity, and to 
equate State with ‘unitary state’ is to totally ignore historical experience 
Curiously, Southall’s ‘segmentary state’ and ‘unitary state’ are not ultima- 
tely distinctly separate categories either, they are two extreme points 1n the 
same structure, which change positions, depending on the degree of or 
centralization decentralization in existence ın the structure at any given point 
of time (260) Secondly, Southall posits ‘segmentary state’ as a counte1-point 
to ‘feudal polity’ but ends up by suggesting its applicability toa Series of 
historical political structures rangmg fiom feudal France to ‘traditional 
states of India, China and inner Asia’ (252-254) There 1s no dearth of 
models one can draw upon (for example, the model of ‘galactic’ state con- 
structed by Tambiah, op, cif , on the basis of evidence from Thailand), and 
Stein 1s certainly not unaware of the curious position taken by Southall 
(Stem, ‘Segmentary State °, loc cif,), but the point remains tbat the 
model ts projected as a key to our understanding of polity in ‘traditional 
India, Isıt that itis bemg rushedin to fillin the vacuum created by the 
decline of ‘Oriental Despotism’ or of the venerated tradition of East-West 
dichotomy ? 

Dirks, ‘Polstical authority and Structural Change °, foc cit 

Dirks, ‘Struture and meaning of political relations , loc cif. 

See Eisentadt, op cit , xv-xv1, 7-8 

Subbarayalu, ‘Mandalam as a politico—geographical unit , loe. cit 

The emergence of Cola power had its basis jn the elimmation of Mutta- 
raiyar power in the Kaveri basin and then its. penetration into Tondarmai.- 
dalam Kongudesa, Pandya country, Gangavadi, Veng, to mention only 
a few regions, lay mside the orbit of the Cola political interests, irrespec- 
tive of the duration and fluctuations in actual control, whereas on the 
fringes of the Cola region proper local lineages could continue, although 
Subbarayalu thinks that, the families of the ‘Chiefs were enlisted for “Chola 
army and administrative staff (Political Geography., 80) Foran attempt 
to determine the core of the Cola dominion through a study of the distri- 
bution pattern of Cola records see GW Spericer and K R. Hall, “Toward 
an analysis of dynastic hinteilands The Imperial Cholas of 11th Century 
South India,’ Asian. Profile, 2 1 (1974), 51-62. 

J have already referred to the dispersed nodes of Mauiyan Slate (note 50), 
ın the case of the Kusanas too Gandhara in the north-west was a ‘core’ 
region and Mathura in the upper Ganga-Yamuna basin another (BD 
Chattopadhyaya, ‘Mathura from Sunga to Kusana times an historical 
outline,” mss) 'Core' the context of supra-local polities, has thus to 
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acquire a flexible connotation 

Stein, ‘The State and Agrarian order ’, Joc cit, the idea has been elabo- 
rated by GW Spencei, ‘The politics of plunde: The Cholas in eleventh 
Century Cylon’, Jornal of Asian. Studies, 33.3 (1976), 405-19 (Since I have 
not been able to consult Spencer’s new publication, Politics of Expansion 
The Chola Conquest of Sri Lanka and Sii Vijaya, Madras, 1983, 1 can 
on'y state his formulations in the article cited here) Spencer's own 
evidence contradicts his conclusion since ıt shows that Cola expansion was 
motivated more by  stiategic-commercial considerations, particularly 
considerations, relating to the Pandya country, than by resource acquisi- 
tion through iaids One may suggest that despite the revenue survey 
evidence of the time of the Colas and the actual occurrence of revenue 
terms (N Karasima & B Sitaraman, ‘Revenue terms in Chola Inscriptions’, 
Journal of Asian and African Studies, 5 (1972), 88-117, N Karashima, ‘Land 
Revenue Assessment in Cola times as seen in the insciiptions of the 
Thanjavur and Gangaikonda-colapuram temples’, Cyclostyled copy) the 
revenue yield may have been limited, but the real issue 1s whether it was 
‘plunder’ or agricultural surplus which sustained the ruling and non- 
ruling elites of society 10 11th century India. The answer is, of course, 
obvious, and studies on both north and south suggest that revenue demand 
in the early medieval period was on the increase 

R.S Kennedy, ‘The King in carly south Inda,as Chieftam and Emperor’, 
The Indian Historical Review, 3 1 (1976), 1-15 

A recent detailed study on thisis K.R Hall, Trade and Statecraft in the 
age of the Colas, Delhi, 1980, idem, ‘International Trade and Foreign 
Diplomacy ın early medieval south India, Journal of the Economuc and 
Social History of the Orient, 21 (1978), 75-98 In fact, the phenomenon 
of the emergence of networks of exchange from 9th-10th centuries, which, 
in littoral regions, converged with those of international trade of that 
period was widespread, for Gujarat, V K Jam. op cit, for local centres of 
exchange coinciding with centies of ruling lineages in various parts of India, 
B.D Chattopadhyaya, ‘Urban centres in early medieval India an ovei- 
yiew’ (in press) 

Stein (Peasant State , ch 3) talks of local, autonomous chiefs 1n connec- 
tion with the nadu, but his study of the Cola State has virtually no reference 
to the actual political linkage. between them and the organization of Cola 
power The repoit presented. by N Karashima and Y Subbarayalu 
(‘Statistical Study of personal names in Tamil Inscriptions IÍnterim Report 
IP, Computational Analysis of Asian. and Afitcan Languages, No 3, 1976, 
9-20), on records from seven districts, lists more than 28 titles as "Feuda- 
tory’, refers to their association with administration and to distinctions 
between these titles, for details of different patterns of political and kin 
linkages, Balambal, op cit, Govindaswamy, "The Role of Feudatories in 
Chola history 

For details for north Indta, Yadava, Society and Culture , ch 3 

Ibid, also R S Shaima, Social Changes in early medieval India (circa AD 
500-1200), Delhi 1969, a detailed study of the evidence has recently been 
made by R Inden, "Hierachies of Kings , loc cit 

See note 23 

Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta, Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 1, 
265 The expression ts identical ın meaning with griuta-pratimuktasya which 
occurs in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsam IV 33 And yet, it 1s from the Sth-6th 
century that the term samanta comes to denote subordinate position 1n 
ielation to an overlord, L Gopal, Samanta—its varlyng significance 1n 
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ancient India’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Treland, 1963, 21-37 

Derrett, op cit , 177 

A detailed examination of this will prove that the basic mechanism of the 
growth of overlord—feudatory axis was not through assignment of land 
and transfer of state power The Pratiharas, for example, m the process 
of their emergence as a supra—regional power received support from 
Calukyas of Gujarat, Cahamanas and other minor Pratihara lineages, see 
Epigraphia Indica, 9,107-9, ibid, 18, 87-99, the reference to the samestata- 
vika-samantacakra ın the Ramacarita will also hardly fit the suggestion that 
the samantas were basically created, KK Gopal, ‘The assembly cf the 
samantas in early medieval India’, Journal of Indian History, 42 (1964), 
231-50 For similar evidence regardmg Pallava and Cola polities, Dirks, 
‘Political Authority ,’ Joc cit, Stem, ‘All the king’s Mana ’, loc. cit; 
Govindaswamy and Balambal (works cited above) 

cf references in the records of Rastrakuta Krsna III to the distribution of 
conquered dominions among his subordinates, Epigraphia Indica, 4, 285, 
thid, 5, 35, for reference to award, in the Cola period, of chiefship for the 
suppression of raja-drohis, Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, 
1913, 40 

Sharma (Social changes ) too uses the term ‘feudal ranks’ but notin the 
sense of a system which emerges in the context of interdependent pol'ties 
Ranking 1s suggested by the pairmg or other forms of combination of 
samanta|mahasamanta with designations which are basically administrative 
inconnotation For details, Yadava, Society and Culture ch 3, although 
Yadava does not view the evidence from the position that I would like to 
take, also L Gopal, op cit., for the south, Karashima and Subbarayalu 
‘Statistical study °’, loc cit, D Desai, Mahamandalesvaras , Balambal, 
op cit Govindaswamy, op cit 

cf the interesting case of great queen Bammaladevi being addressed as 
mahamandalesvaii n a record of 1179, Epigraphia Carnatica, 12, Tm 35, 
for evidence from Rajasthan, Chattopadhyaya, ‘Origin of the Rajpu:s' 
loc cit 

Sulapani, who was head of Varendraka-silpi-gosthi (guild. of Sutradharas of 
north Bengal) ıs mentioned as ranakain Deopara prasasti of 12th century, 
Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 2, 121, a record of 1263 from Jalor refers to the 
*head-worshipper' of a Mahavira temple as Bhattaraka Ravala, Appendix to 
Epigraphia Indica, 19-23, no 563 

K P Ammakutty, *Origin of the Samanta caste in Kerala', Proceedings of 
the Indian History Congress, 41 session, Bombay, 1980, 86-92 In Bengal 
and Orissa. samanta, mahapatra, pattanayaka and so on are related to caste 
position 

R Inden, ‘Hierarchies of Kings ", loc cit 

For example, a record of 1151 from Tumkur district, Epigraphia Carantica, 
12, Tm 9 the range 1s between Pancamahasabda mahasamanta and na)aka 
Cf the article by D Shukla,’ The trend of demotion of feudal familiss in 
the early medieval Indian Complex’, Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, 41 session, Bombay, 1980, 177-183 

Derrett, op cit 179 

For examples of big merchants and merchant families being elevated to 
the ranks of danda-pati, dandadhipatt and even nrpati with appropriate 
insignias, VK Jam, op cit , 323 ff 

H Kulke (‘Fragmentation and Segmentation Versus Integration Reflec- 
tions on the concepts of Indian Feudalism and the Segmentary State in 
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Indian history’, to be published shortly in Studies im History) also speaks 
of integration at the regional level but generally avoids discussing the 
political mechanism of integration 

I Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India, Asia Publishing House, 
1963, ch 5,1dem, ‘The Peasant m Indian History’, General President's 
Address, Indian History Congress, 43 session, Kurukshetra, 1982, S Nural 
Hasan, 'Zamindars under the Mughals’ m RE Frykenberg, ed., op cit, 
17-32, also A R. Khan, Chieftains in the Mughal Empire during the reign of 
Akbar, Simla, 1977, Introduction 


This paper constituties the text of the Presidential Address delivered by the 
author to the Ancient Indian Section of the forty-fourth session of the 
Indian History Congress, held at Burdwan in December, 1983. 
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The National Question in Kashmir 


UNDERSTOOD as a social conflict between competing groups, strata, 
and leaders of various classes to establish their hegemony over a move- 
ment and the people, factionalism emerged as a significant phenomenon in 
the freedom movement of Jammu and Kashmir. During the various phases 
of the freedom struggle in the 1931-47 period, the nationalists faced serious 
threats from the forces of communalism having strong feudal ties This 
period of the national liberation movement saw four distinct phases of 
factional polarization, as a result of which the national movement advan- 
ced from one crisis to the other, but carried with ıt the imprint of the past 
as its inherent legacy There was a conseqüential change also im the 
orientation, content and structure of the movement. This continuity and 
change marks the progressive march of the national movement im 
Kashmir 

During the mutial phase of the 1931-35 struggle the ideological 
character of factionalism was highly amorphous, largely due to the use of 
religion as the main instrument of ideological warfare by both the factions, 
Despite this, an attempt has been made to demarcate the basic differences 
m the content and form of the ideologies they represented The conflict 
in this period was mainly between the forces of Islamic medievalism led by 
Mirwaiz Maulvi Mohammed Yusaf Shah and the religious forces of 
popular protest and modernism led by Sheikh Mohamad Abdullah. 
Although the movement led by Sheikh Abdullah itself used the populist 
mumbo-jumbo of Islam, it was, at the same time, an expression of real 
distress and of protest agamst this real distress. The canonized Islamic 
fundamentalism of Mirwaiz Maulvi Yusaf Shah received covert and overt 
support from all possible feudal quarters from the Maharaja, the Hindu 
communalists, the Jandlords, and the centres of Islamic orthodoxy On 
the other hand, Sheikh Abdullah relied on the support of the educated and 
ordinary Muslim populace 

The use of religion as the ideological raw material m the politico- 
1deological warfare between the two camps, was necessitated not only by 
the overwhelmingly backward nature of the social formation. of Kashmir 
but also by nature of the class leadership of both factions, the feudal class 
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and the petty-bourgeoisie, both of whom shared the same idiom for different 
ends. In this warfare between the dominant classes of feudalism and 
subordinate classes of anti-feudal struggle (educated youth and general 
masses) the mass-mobilization was therefore cairied. out through Quoranic 
discourse The issue became who knows the basics of Islam and how 
much. For instance, while challenging his political adversaries (Sheikh 
Abdullah in particular) and claiming to be the only high priest of Islamic 
orthodoxy, Mirwaiz Moulvi Yusaf Shah announced on 11 September 1931. 
“Those who do not follow the canons of Islam will never progress 
Those who do not know the different aspects and the meanings of Arabic 
language can interpret the Quoran only wrongly "! In interpreting econo- 
mics and politics, the objective of the fundamentalists was to maintam 
status quo by giving the popular slogan of ‘Islam in danger’ against the 
people themselves ^ On the other hand the vanguard of the subaltern 
classes—the petty bourgeois Reading Room Party? in particular—tried to 
discover m the so-called ‘true-Islam’ an instrument of social change which 
went against Islamic orthodoxy itself Consequently the Sheikh declared 
Mirwaiz Maulvi Yusaf Shah as the enemy of Islam because he was 
“sucking the blood of poor people" * The Jeadership of both the dominant 
and subordinate classes (of Muslims), thus resorted to Islamic slogans 1n 
different ways to mamtain and abolish specific power blocks in the 
economy and politics of the state 

The 1931-35 period of hostility between the two factions, which 
resulted 11 numerous conflicts, drew the masses into the controversy 
ın large numbers and led to their politicization This conflict 
between Muslim feudal interests and anti-feudal masses was personified 
in the clash of the ‘Sher’ (lion, a nickname for Sheikh Abdullah after his 
valiant revolt against the rule of Maharaja) and the ‘Bakra’ (goat, a 
nickname for Mirwaiz Yusaf Shah, after the shape of his beard). 

In the 1935-39, period, soon after overcoming the communal pulls 
and pressures of the Muslim League, the national movement ım Kashmir 
inclined towards the ideological positions of the Congress In this respect 
the change m the name of the platform of freedom struggle in Kashmir, 
All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference (AJKMC), into All Jammu 
and Kashmir National Conference (AJKNC) should be regarded as a 
symbolic advance of the secular nationalist forces im. the state and a stage 
im the radicalization of the petty bourgeoisie 

Tn the third phase of 1939-44, a major controversy developed within 
the national movement in Kashmir between the radicals influenced by the 
Congress left-wing as well as the CPI and the nghtists under the influence 
of Gandhi and the Congress nght wmg, on the nature of the ‘Naya 
Kashmir Programme’, and on questions like people's war, and relations 
with the Soviet Union 1n its fight against fascism. 

The last phase of 1945-47, was influenced by the movement for 
Pakistan (led by the Muslim League), followed by the wave of communal 
holocaust in India. The freedom struggle during this period took the form 
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of the ‘Quit Kashmir’ movement against the Maharaja—to rehabilitate the 
waning hegemony of secular nationalist forces under the leadership of the 
AJKNC 

Consequently, for the leadership of the National Conference, the 
accession of Kashmir to India became inevitable, because the objective 
of the movement was the capture of political power after independence. 
Moreover, it was clear to the nationalists of Kashmir that they 
would never acquire power in the bureaucratized and militaristic politico- 
economic structure of Islamic Pakistan This had become evident fiom 
the experience of the North West Frontier Province (NWFP), where 
the esteemed Frontier Gandhi, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, was virtually 
confined either to various jails or to house arrest (which continues to date), 
despite his rallying of almost total popular support ın that province * 
Thus, mstead of the theocracy of Pakistan where the landlords and the 
bureaucrats enjoyed full share of the spoils of the Pakistan movement, m 
allance with the army,’ the National Conference in Jammu and Kashmir 
opted for the Indian form of democracy (where the capitalist class 
under the leadership of big bourgeoisie had succeeded in exercising its 
decisive say in the Indian state in alliance with landlords to forma 
powerful rulmg-bloc," with an assurance of autonomy and special status, 
article 370 of the Indian constitution), so that im the implementation of 
bourgeots democratic reforms and especially the land-reforms in Jammu 
and Kashmir, the Indian legal apparatus would not become an obvious 
structural fetter like in the rest of India The paradox to be noted how- 
ever, 1s that this autonomy was itself the result of a necessary break 
with Islamic orthodoxy and identification with the All-India national 
movement 


The National Question in Kashmir 

In the period 1931-47, the nationalist movement in Kashmir advan- 
ced despite the attempts of militant Hindu and Muslim communal forces 
in alliance with the feudal autocracy of the Dogra Maharaja While the 
nationalist forces 1n Kashmir reacted sharply to the partition of India on 
a religious basis, this did not automatically close the chapter on ‘Kashmir 
problem’ and the national-regional and the cultural aspirations of the 
Kashmiris In fact, it reflected the emergence of national aware- 
ness among Kashmiris which was above sectarian considerations, that 1s, 
the recognition of nationality or a regional consciousness by the people in 
terms ofa regionalized community of culture Irrespective of caste, creed, 
sex Or religion etc 

The national aspirations of the Kashmin people could not be 
crystalized into a national revolt of a regionalized community of culture 
for along period of time. The reason for this was the existence of an 
extreme form of feudal exploitation by the Dogras, who had bought 
Kashmir from the British and ruled it with the backing of imperialism 
This despotic regime blocked any progress of regional-national art- 
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literature and other manifestations of folk culture Feudalism also served 
as a fetter on any socio-economic advance of the people for over a 
hundred years Only after being put into the melting pot of colonial 
exploitation, when there arose a national upsurge in the Indian sub- 
continent, Kashmur, like other "native States" of India, was also infected 
by it in the beginning of the twentieth century 

The emergence of a mass movement for national independence 
under the leadership of the Congress in India, the Khilafat and Non- 
Cooperation struggles, the press in Punjab which projected the problem of 
Kashmir in India, were, a few of the key factors which had, objectively 
and subjectively, a cumulative effect m building up a major national 
upsurge of the Kashmiris (especially Muslims) from 1931 onwards But 
the effects were neither immediate nor very direct. 

The necessity of freedom and its philosophy had taken strong roots 
in the minds of the rising bourgeois and petit-bourgeois (educated) sections 
of the population. For mstance, activists of the Young Men's Muslim 
Association, like Mohy Ud-din Karra and Mohammed Yusaf Shah 
Quraishi, warned the British government and its puppet, the Dogra 
Maharaja, that ın case their demands were not conceded they would start 
a rebellion similar to the French Revolution m Kashmir" ? 

Thus, even a decade and a half after the Bolshevik Revolution the 
nationalists in. Kashmir were lookmg to 1789 Even this archaic 
expression of discontent was seen as an unhealthy phenomenon by the 
Maharaja and the British alike More than his British patrons, the 
Maharaja tried to censor the philosophy of Indian national movement, 
lest it should capture the minds of people in Jammu and Kashmir A 
teacher 1n Jammu college, Sant Singh, was dismissed from his service and 
externed from the state for one year for “collecting subscriptions for the 
Punjabee" ?? Moreover, the Dogra monarch had declared the chanting of 
‘Bande Matram and other nationalist slogans as a treason to the Raj and 
to himself Those who were influenced by the nationalist zeal of the 
freedom movement in India were regarded as "agitators ofa politically 
dangerous movement Pu In addition to close surveillance of the nationalists 
ın the state, strong measures were adopted to stop the spectre of Bolshevism 
from entering the state even 1n the form of hterature? The communists 
were declared the arch enemy of colontalism-in India and feudalism in the 
state? Even the Russian currency was confiscated from certain traders 
m Kashmir,4 lest it invite the ghost of Bolshevism Thus we can see 
that the oppressors, both Indian and British, were always aware of the 
possibility of piecemeal discontent taking on an all-India anti-imperialist 
character and sought to isolate, buy up and crush all dissent 


Fetters of Communalism and Casteism 

The regime of the Maharaja had an overtly communal and casteist 
character The structure and policy of the remforced apparatus of Dogra 
absolutism discrimmated against the Kashmiris, and in particular, the 
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plebian Muslim masses of the valley, who were at the bottom of the social 
hierarchy in the state The lack of an organized movement till 1930-31 
helped the state machme to coerce, break and oppress the subordinate 
classes The major components of this punitive state machinery were 
chiefly Punjabis or the “Dogra Rayputs of mediocre abilities" 35 

The absolute backwardness of the Muslims was the product of the 
communal policy of the Maharaja to keep them out of power and 
patronage Even the Kashmiri Pandits were victims of Dogra racism and 
Casteism in the initial period because more than 60 per cent of gazetted 
posts went to Dogras, especially Rayputs,!® despite their (the Dogras’) 
inferior educational qualifications 

The Maharaja regarded the Kashmiris asa race of slaves He did not 
provide them with equal opportunities in trade, industry, education, jobs, 
agriculture and above all for their upliftment 2s a community of culture 
In fact, he discouraged the evolution of a regionalized community of culture 
in Kashmir The Muslims of the state, thus, became the worst sufferers 
from the triple dictum of racism, communalism and casteism. This was 
inherent in the legal philosophy of juridical structure under the Maharaja. 
For example the casteist philosophy of jurisprudence laid down that 
everyone except a Dogra Mian could be hanged fora murder 2” 

The communalization of the feudal structure was the basis of Dogra 
Hindu rule, which hampered the economic development as well as the 
national awareness of the Kashmiris The Hindus from outside were given 
opportunities to establish business, trade and industry on far more favour- 
able terms than those offerred to the Muslims of the Valley 18 

The communal nature of the feudal economy was evident 1 the fact 
that out of 25 jagırs that were granted during the first five years of Maharaja 
Hari Singh, only two went to the majority community of Muslims Such 
a discriminatory policy hampered the growth of a regional bourgeoisie and 
the development of capitalism ın the state. In fact, feudal fetters retarded 
industrial development to such an extent that a noted representative of the 
Indian capitalist class, Jamnalal Bajaj complamed that the “cottage 
industry in the villages of Kashmir was not valued by the Government" !? 
This obviously had an effect on the political expression of dissent when 
it occurred í 

These feudal policies of the Maharaja set the stage for the 1931 
upsurge The issues of Fazldad?? and Abdul Qadir?! were the product of 
the three-pronged communal, casteist and racist policy The revolt against 
such an obnoxious regime cannot, therefore be branded as an outright 
Muslim communalism In fact, ıt wasa revolt against the feudal fetters 
The actual content of the movement was national democratic It is true 
that in this people’s upsurge the democratic urge of the masses was also 
mixed up with religious bigotry Yet this protest helped the growth of a 
regionalized community of culture in Kashmir Thus, during the following 
years of freedom struggle the Islamic sheli of leadership and ideology (as 
represented by Mirwaiz Maulana Yusuf Shah) was overthrown, and the 
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rational kernel of the national movement was retained. This was the 
outcome of a decisive struggle between nationalism and communalism with 
nationalism emerging victorious For example, the national democratic 
nature of the 1931 upsurge was explained by one of its protagonists as “a 
war of the oppressed against the oppressor Its aim ıs nothing more or 
less than to seek justice and redress If the ruler was Muslim and his 
subjects the Hindus, the war would have been fought on similar grounds” ?? 
It was not unexpected that the Maharaja’s presentation of the events of 
1931 succeeded in alarming the communalist sections of India Thus they 
found in the instinctive bigotzy of the 1931 rebellion a danger to Kashmir. 
But whose instinctive bigotry was more dangerous—Fazldad’s and Abdul 
Quadir’s or the Maharaja’s ? The Hindu vested interests had a stake 1n the 
communal structure of Dogra Raj no less than British. 1mperialism with its 
policy of divide and rule The plebian masses stood on the other side of 
the barricade Those who certified the plebians of the upsurge as the 
most bigoted and turbulent community have, however, nothing to say 
about the racism, communalism and casteism of the Hindu Maharaja 

Yet in the name of Indian nationalism defined as ‘Hindu Rastra’ a 
resolution was passed by the Hindu Mahasabha m its Akola session of 
15th August 1931 which stated “The Hindu Mahasabha looks upon with 
fear at the fiery propaganda carried on against the Maharaja of Kashmir ''?? 

Inside Kashmir similar petty bourgeois elements among Kashmiri 
Pandits adopted a narrow communal and opportunist posture They 
demanded job security for themselves (like that accorded to Anglo-Indians) 
This narrow sectionalism was condemned by the Congress léaders of India 
like Tey Bahadur Sapru as “unsound in principle" 24 The identification 
of the Kashmiri Pandits with the Dogra regime was evident in the follow- 
ing words of Kashyap Bandhu. “By virtue of their religious similarity, 
common interest and deep and abiding sense of loyalty, Kashmiri Pandits 
are identical with the government 725 In order to win over the Maharaja 
and the British masters, they even alleged a communist hand in the revolt 
of 193] Their deputation to the Maharaja on 30 October 1931 claimed : 
“We have cogent reasons to believe that communist agents have a strong 
hand in the agitation ””*° The spectre of communism was raised when the 
strategy of Hindu alarm did not work with the British officials. 

The unity of feudal vested interests belonging to both Hindu and 
Muslim communities becomes evident with the progress and maturity of 
the national movement Various landlords like Nazir Hussain, Jagirdar 
Raja Villayat Khan, Akram Khan, etc openly aligned with the Maharaja 
against the national movement led by Sheikh Abdullah?" Mirwaiz 
Maulvi Yusuf Shah also jomed this alliance at the end of 1932. 

Thus, there emerged, by the end of 1932, a broad unity, 1n theory 
and practice, of all feudal interests in the state to work against the freedom 
struggle from their respective angles The nationalist leaders now faced a 
situation where they were surrounded by various hostile forces. These 
forces tried to 1solate and harass the nationalist agitators Facing them 
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all at once Sheikh Abdullah said “I do not know how many Hari Singhs 
there are in Kashmir to rule over us. One Hari Singh is the Maharaja 
Second is the Hindus, third ıs Mirwaiz Moulvi Yusuf Shah and his 
party."?8 

Criticizmg the Hindu reaction to the movement, Sheikh Abdullah 
exclaimed that, “The Muslims have committed a great sin ın thinking that 
they are human beings Had they continued to regard themselves as 
dumbdriven cattle asin the past their relation with Hindus would have 
automatically become friendly **® Thus, while the language used 1s that 
of religion, and it. has its social limitation, the anti-feudal drive behind the 
movement cannot be overlooked. 


The Process of Nationality Formation 

The growth of the national consciousness in Jammu and Kashmir 
took place m the backgiound of the above social conditions. Here, the 
Muslims of the Kashmir Valley being the first target of feudal exploitation, 
they also naturally happened to be the first to raise the banner of national 
revolt ın the years 1930-31. The objective nature of the movement helped 
the growth of the regionalized community of culture in Kashmir. The 
democratic and nationalist spirit of this struggle was recognized by various 
national leaders of India, including Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad and 
Jawaharlal Nehru Maulana Azad criticized the attitude of British 
imperialists and the Hindu press for trying to interpret and project the 
movement as a “result of the dispute between the Hindus and the 
Muslims ”3 The feudal and communal strategy of fanning communal 
tension in Kashmn was also recognized by Kotovsky when he said that, 
“the absolute power of the prince and the arbitrary rule of the Dogra 
feudallords were encouraged by the British colonial regime represented 
there by the British Resident the British brought troops mto Kashmir 
(when uprisings broke out ın the summer of 1931) and succeeded m 
provoking clashes between the Hindus and Moslems.’’** 

After being put into the melting pot of the colonial-feudal regime, 
the diverse ethnic elements of Jammu and Kashmir came closer to formmg 
a national basis for their freedom struggle There started a bourgeois class 
formation, transcending the barriers of caste, religion, tribe ete This also 
led to the evolution of a dual consciousness (existing side by side), one of 
which was the pan-Indian consciousness, and the other a regional 
consciousness 

The history and culture of Jammu and Kashmir were part of the 
pan-Indian civilization This homogeniety of Indian civilization 1s 
explained by Irfan Habib: “There 1s no doubt that there has been a 
consciousness of India as acountry through the centuries Partly, this 
is due to geography, the Himalayas and the western and eastern ranges 
separating itfrom rest of the world Partly, the Brahmanical culture, 
with Sanskrit as the lmgua franca, has given 1t a unity in the eyes of the 
upper strata of society Fourteenth century poets like Amir Khusrau and 
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Isami sang of the glories of Hindustan, of its riches, its beauty and culture 
Their description leaves us in no doubt that by Hmdustan they meant the 
entire sub-continent of India "?* 

Whereas m ancient Kashmir Brahmanical culture and Sanskrit 
played a unifying role, after the spread of Islamic culturein Kashmir (and 
the rest of India) this role was played by Persian and Hmdustani (Hmdi 
and Urdu) In fact, “the Position of Urdu was preeminent as the 
recognized official language of several regions from Kashmir to Hyderabad 
and from Bihar to Baluchistan,’ Indeed, Urdu undermined the growth 
and the position of native languages of the state (hke Kashmiri and 
Dogri) Economically, the great Indian nationalism was rooted m the 
calculation of advantages accrumg from an all-India market for rapid 
capitalist development Thus, the lmguistie-cultural development in 
modern India helped the growth of pan-Indian nationalist consciousness 
in Jammu and Kashmir durmg the pericd of antrfeudal and ant 
1mperalist struggle 

However, the lmks with pan-Indian nationalism did not prevent the 
emergence of an inherent regional consciousness m Kashmir, indeed, the 
latter contributed to the former as it was anti-Maharaja and anti-colonial 
m content Local nationalism was the product of territorial homogeneity, 
the folk-cultural specificities, the common heritage of Kashmin civilization 
and its linguistic identity, uniformity of artistic, literary and aesthetic 
tradition, and similarity in ethical-psychological make-up as well as m dress, 
food habits etc based on climatic-geographical conditions and socio- 
cultural mores evolved so far The Kashmiris, whether Hindus or 
Muslims, thus, vitaily differ in some respects from their counterparts in the 
sub-continent It is this regional consciousness and the quest for its 
survival and growth which gave rise to subsequent demands for special 
status, and at times even chauvinist slogan of sons of the soil was raised 
to prevent the swamping of the Kashmuiri identity by a massive inflow of 
people from the Hindu-Hindi mainland The point to note 1s that this 
identity developed more clearly in the process of the overthrow of Dogra 
rule, which was part and parcel of the struggle of other linguistic nattona- 
lities to overthrow British rule Thus, the Kashmir identity develops within 
the framework of Indian unity against imperialism and not in opposition to 
it The forces which threatened Indian unity weie, infact, the protagonists 
of the ‘Two Nation’ theory 

Tt should also be noted that the national movement in Kashmir 
forged ahead amidst the communal Himdu and Mushm backlash The 
Hindu vested interests 1n the state and the Muslim League in India were 
opposed to the secular nationalist forces In its initial phase only a few 
leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Azad, Gaffar Khan, K M Ashraf 
and the leadership of the Communist Party of India came forward in 
solidarity with the anti-feudal and anti-:mperialist struggle 1n Kashmir 
However, from the very beginning, the movement in Kashmir was carried 
forward m a more or less autonomous and a relatively independent form 
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Thus characteristic of the Kashmir movement also helped m the emergence 
of a specific popular consciousness in the minds of the people, which was 
1n many ways different from the dominant form of national consciousness 
m India, especially in respect of the anti-feudal struggle 

The autonomous pattern and the crystallization of the Kashmir 
community of culture helped the growth of a distinct ‘little nationalism’ 
(to be explamed later) in Kashmir In the initial. period of this struggle 
almost every section of the Muslim community plunged into the movement 
It also included the feudal sections of the Mushm community like the 
zamindars, landlords, officials and mullahs alongside the plebians_ All of 
them joined the struggle because each and every component of the Muslim 
community m Kashmir was in some form a victim of the Maharaja’s racist 
aud communal policy In this period, theiefore, the major demands of the 
movement included the redressal of the grievances of Muslim zamundars 
and officials, in addition to the introduction of democratic institutions in 
the state However, when the struggle agatnst feudalism took a militant 
form, the feudal components either. withdrew from it out of alarm and 
panic, or were purged The purging of the feudal elements and the consol- 
dation of the nationalist forces, in their turn, necessitated a radical 
restructuring of the socto-economic perspective as well as the platform of 
the movement. 

In this anti-feudal movement a broad section of peasants and 
artisans came out to fight m the streets. Their response was spoatane- 
ous In the 1931 upsurge, the plebtan masses (of artisans, traders and 
peasants) laid siege to the capital of Srimagar For the first time, the 
national aspirations of the Kashmiris were awakened during this. popular 
uprismg This insurgency also threw up a new leadership for the move- 
ment in the form of petty bourgeois intelligentsia, who played a crucial 
role in the Imguistic and cultural awareness of the Kashmiri community 
They were also primarily instrumental m the crystallization of the anti- 
feudal upsurge into a nationalist unrest under the influence and with the 
support of the Indian national movement led by the bourgeosie They 
did this by handing down to the common people the distinct heritage of 
Kashmir literary and cultural pride The social significance cf the 
emergent bourgeois elite lay not only in the interpretation it provided of 
the Kashmir past and present or the contribution made to the lrerary 
and cultural traditions, but, above all in. the fact thatit made this know- 
ledge a part of a wider popular consciousness The spread of naticnalist 
consciousness in this way ultimately helped m the emergence of a com- 
posite Kashmiri culture without any emphasis on Muslim sectarianism 
Thus, by 1939, every conscious member of Hindu, Muslim anc Sikh 
community joined the national movement 

The leadershtp of the movement represented the traders, the owners 
of small-scale enterprises, the petty bourgeois educated elite, the artisans 
and the peasants They set up a small cell known as ‘Reading Room 
Party’ to carry out political agitation They demanded an end to diszrimi- 
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nation on religious and ethnic ground and the introduction of bourgeois 
democratic reforms Within two or three years (after 1931) this 
leadership of the movement was able to purge the landlords, mullahs, and 
Ahmediyas (a pro-British force) from ıt By the years 1935-36, there arose 
a need for a protracted struggle for independence The success of the 
struggle lay m the participation of every nationalist in the state There- 
fore, the doors of the nationalist platform were thrown open for everyone 
by transforming the AJK MC into AJKNC, 

From this time onwards, leading Hindu business men from Jammu 
also started raising their voice against the feudal policy of the Maharaja, 
and for the need for bourgeois democracy Lala Guirdharilal, for 
example, wrote “The economic evil js spread allover the state. It is 
clouding the people with untold miseries The trade and industry are 
extmct. Business 1s sacrificed at the alter of the market slump The con- 
dition of the peasantry is appalling But the ruler is anxious to fill his 
coffers for meeting his own expenses the state goes on increasing the 
burden of taxes on the people- the greatest need of the time 1s to lay a 
strong foundation of a society that will represent all the Hindu, Muslim 
and Sikh subjects of the state alike and in which all will be rid of the evils 
which attend the government's policy of divide and rule ''?* 


Impact of the Labour Movement 

The distinctive character of this movement depends on the role of 
yet another class. In the annals of the history of Kashmur there are 
numerous examples of the solidarity of workers in their struggle against 
the exploiters The shaw? workers’ strike in 1865 and the silk factory 
workers’ revolt in 1924 clearly bring out the solidarity of labouring 
masses against the economic and political oppressors In fact, one distm- 
guished observer of Kashmir's national movement regarded the revolt of 
Silk factory workers m 1924 as a “dress rehersal for the events of, 
193 1-34" 35 

The decisive mfluence of labour ideology m the freedom struggie 
came through the organization of the trade union movement The 
mitiative in this direction was taken by the Communist Party of India 
(CPI), whose activists were working within the National Conference The 
task of mobilizing the toiling masses was 1nitiated by BPL Bedi: and Mrs 
Freda Bed: They were supported ın this work by Dhanwantri, GM Sadiq, 
GM Karra, Faiz Ahmad Paracha, GM Bakshi, Sardar Budh Singh, 
Mistry Siraj-Ud-Din, Lala Ram Chand etc. With the efforts of these 
leaders the Mazdoor Sabha was organized in the Valley. This was 
followed by the emergence of various other unions of drivers, carpet 
weavers, tonga drivers, the silk factory workers etc all under the banner 
of Mazdoor Sabha. This increasing strength of the Mazdoor Sabha 
gave a new impetus to the secular nationalist movement, because it had 
no concern with religion. During the strike movement the leaders of 
Mazdoor Sabha educated the workers about the objective and meaning of 
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the national liberation movement. 

They meculcated ın workers a secular nationalist consciousness 
and the need to privatize religious philosophy They also warned the 
workers about the dangers of religious chauvinism — In the rallies organı- 
zed by Mazdoor Sabha, the workers carried red flags and placards saying 
that the slavery of toilers did not profess any religion. The national 
movement during this period came very close to professing the need for 
scientific socialism. Sheikh Abdullah at times even emphasized the 
need for an alliance between the working class and the peasantry For 
example he said “The labourers, both Hindus and Muslims, equally 
become the prey to the capitalists The labouring classes 1n Kashmir 
made more sacrifices during the last six years of our freedom movement, 
but they did not gain anything out of ıt It is a matter of shame for the 
educated young Muslims who secured government jobs, as a result of the 
freedom movement, that they do not have any regards for these poor 
Muslims The peasants and the labourers fill the state treasury with their 
blood and sweat and the money 1s spent by others Unemployed Hindus 
are similarly crushed under the clutches of the capitalists of their own 
community This State of affairs will, however, die one day Now the 
time is fast approaching when a united front of all labourers and peasants 
will be organized We must, therefore, render every possible help to the 
Mazdoor Sabha and its leaders ''36 

This stand of Sheikh Abdullah was certamly a great philosophical 
advance over the national movement so far. This nationalist vision went 
far beyond the confines of Gandhism, philosophy of the Indian National 
Congress. In fact, during this phase, the whole terminology of mass 
mobilization changed radically The influence of CPI ànd Marxist 
philosophy on the labour movement in Kashmir, not only enhanced the 
power, prestipe and the popular base of the edifice of the National 
Conference, but they also transformed the ideological character, the 
demands, the slogans, the organizational appeal as well as the structure 
of the national movement “Now it was no more a practice to recite 
Quran, Dr Iqbal's poems, Gita and Granth Saheb Now for the first 
time, people understood their rights, demands, and slogans It wasno 
more a fetish of out-dated religious dogmas The new influence was 
rooted in the analysis of the concrete life of the people, which they 
. were living ım their day-to-day toil for survival," recalled Pir Abdul 
Ahad 

In the 1940's the nationalist movement came under the telling spell 
of Marxism KM Ashraf, who visited the Valley m order to wm the 
cadre for the nationalist movement of the Indian subcontinent, was happy 
at this development In 1942, NN Rama (who came under the influence 
of Marxism in Allahabad University) returned to his native land for 
political work He became an influential member of the left-wing 1n the 
National Conference The communist activists also “opened a study 
circle at Dal Gate to propagate the philosophy of Marxism and commu- 
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nism” 38 By the end of 1942, the CPI was able to open “an organizing 
committee, of which Miss Mehmooda, GM Sadiq and GB Bakshi were 
members ’?° Thus, by 1943, there had emerged a big group of CPI pro- 
gressives in the National Conference who were able to influence its future 
strategy of struggle 1n a decisive manner. They included chiefly the 
workers and peasant leaders, intellectuals, and political workers of the 
National Conference 

It was in the background of such political changes that the toilers 
formed one of the strongest detachments of the National Conference 1n 
the years 1940-50 Their impact was obvious in the Mirpur session of the 
National Conference m 1942 when it passed the resolutions sending 
greetings to the Red Army and expressing its solidarity ın the heroic fight 
against fascism They provided the authorship to the Naya Kashmir 
manifesto of the National Conference. It was a charter for socio- 
economic independence This document was discussed at various levels 
for a long period of time Non-communists supported ıt only on paper, 
like their Congress counterparts did about the land reform resolutions etc 
in India Non-communists did not believe that "land to the tiller’ slogan 
or land reforms could be implemented In fact, the anti-left section of 
the National Conference *never took 1t as a practical solution. For them 
it was a mere demagogic trick to woo people Some Hindu leaders like 
Kashyap Bandhu were definitely alarmed by all this ”*° 

In the formulation of Naya Kashnur, the experiences of the Soviet 
Union were the mam mspiration Sheikh Abdullah, for example, wrote 
in its introduction “In our times Soviet Russia had demonstrated before 
our eyes not merely theoretically but in her actual day-to-day life and 
development “that real freedom takes birth only from economic emancipa- 
tion.’44 The Naya Kashmir manifesto clearly spelled out im most 
unambiguous terms the ‘Peasant Charter’, ‘Workers Charter’, and 
‘Women Charter’ etc “No sector of national movement in this sub-conti- 
nent, conceived of anything hike this document The Fundamental Rights 
resolution of Karachi session of the Indian National Congress, or cven 
the Lucknow and Faizapur sessions respectively in 1936 and 1937, aie 
miles behind 1n their democratic content from the point of view of common 
people ’’#? It is only m this context that the sweeping land reforms bet- 
ween 1947-50 can be understood Without this asset of the National 
Conference the events of the 1946-48, days of ‘Quit Kashmir’ movement, 
and accession to India would be unthinkable 

The emergence of labou: movement as distmct political bastion of 
the struggle for freedom, thus, changed the basic philosophy and the 
character of the movement. This change was taken note of by everybody 
m those days. The editor of the Ranbu weekly, for example, says: "The 
processionists carried red-flags and banners in their hands, shouting 
slogans as a mark of protest All kinds of slogans shouted were secular 
in character, having no concérn with religion The labourers did not 
demand their rightsin the name of religion This reflects the character 
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of this new movement’? The national awareness of the labouring 
masses in Kashmir, thus, explams their opposition to the Pakistan 
movement 


Reaction to the Pakistan movement 

Objectively, ıt was ın the perspective of the emergence of labour 
movement and the regional-national consciousness that the natioralst 
forces ın Kashmir reacted sharply to the Pakistan movement led by 
Jinnah To counter the threat of Muslim. communalism that was spread- 
ing in the wake of Pakistan movement and the partition of India, the 
AJKNC launched the ‘Qut Kashmir’ movement to salvage the trad.tion 
of secular nationalism in Kashmir In a memorandum to the Cabinet 
Mission of 1946,1t demanded absolute nght to freedom from the auto- 
cratic rule of the Dogra house The anti-fendal and  anti-1mperialist 
struggle reached another high pitch (first being 1931) ın 1946 Launching 
this struggle for a decisive victory, Sheikh Abdullah, on 15 May 1346, 
reiterated at Srinagar “The demand that the princely order should quit 
the state 15 a logical extension of the policy of ‘Quit India’ When the 
freedom movement demands complete withdrawal of British power, 
logically enough the stooges of British imperialism should also go and 


_ restore sovereignty to its real owners, the people the rulers of Indian 


states have always played traitor to the cause of Indian freedom. A 
revolution upturned the mighty Tsais and the French Revolution made 
short work of the ruling class of France The time has come to tear up 
the Treaty of Amritsar, and quit Kashmir Sovereignty 1s not the brth- 
right of Maharaja Hari Singh Quit Kashmir is not a question of revolt 
It 15 a matter of right "'*! 

These words of Sheikh led to his arrest on the charge of sedition 
against the Maharaja Undeterred, Sheikh, from jail, urged the intens- 
fication of the movement, by saying “Dear comrades-in-arms, this -s a 
fight to the finish Either we win our objective o: we perish forever "*? 
Following his arrest the whole Valley rose sn an uprising. The reign of 
terror let loose by the Maharaja enraged Nehru, who called Srinagar a 


- eity of dead, and Sheikh Abdullah the beloved of the people He leda 


team of lawyers (including Aruna Asaf Ah, Dewan Chaman Lal and 
Tilak Raj Chadha) on 19 June 1946 to defend Sheikh Abdullah at kis 
trial However, Nehru was also arrested by the Maharaja’s adrministra- 
tion when he proceeded to Srinagar On this solidarity, were built. the 
great bonds of personal and political affinity between the two leaders 
{Abdullah and Nehru) 

Even after his arrival in Delhi, at the orders of the Congress presi- 
dent Maulana Azad, Nehru expressed his restlessness about the events 
in Kashmir. He complained to Gandhi that while India was on the way 
to freedom, people m Kashmir were groaning under the reign of terror 
and their leader Sheikh Abdullah was still behind the bars Thus, 
Gandh: decided to visit Kashmir ın early August 1947, as a guest of the 
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National Conference He was welcomed by an enthusiastic crowd of more 
than 20,000 at the Mujahid Manzil with screams of *Gandhij ki jay” 
(victory to Gandhi) on 2 August 1947 (a few days before Pakistan was 
born). 

The Quit Kashmir agitation, led by the Sheikh, was able to achieve 
its objective of keeping Muslim communalism ın Kashmir at bay. Even 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the Frontier Gandhi, failed to prevent the 
Pathans from falling into communal trap Jinnah’s failure im Kashmir 
was total. Thus, having failed to control Kashmir, he decided to wrest 
it by force The raiders were sent into Kashmn m the form of army 
units and irregulars for this purpose. But “they were so busy im looting 
and raping",!6 that instead of inspiring a hope in the chastity of the 
cherished Islamic state, they earned the wrath of the people for Pakistan 
At this crucial juncture, when the Maharaja fled with bag and baggage, 
Sheikh Abdullah (who was staying with Nehru) urged Nehru to send the 
troops to rescue Kashmir. Nehru did so on 25 October 1947 after 
Kashmir had legally acceeded to India 

The defeat of the Pakistan movement m the valley of Kashmir was 
complete when people were mobilized to repel the Pak-led attack Sheikh 
Abdullah announced the formation of a peace brigade and also the 
people’s militia for this purpose. This struggle agamst the Pakistani 
aggression produced legendary figures like Mir Maqbal Sherwani On 
27 October, Sheikh left for Srinagar to lead this resistance against Pala- 
stant aggressors He expressed the mood of the time and the people, 
when he said, “The grave of Pakistan will be dug m the valley of 


Kashmir "4 


Accession to India 
The accession of Kashmir to India took place ata crucial juncture 


when the country was still not fully born from the throes of communal 
holocaust. Even during these days of darkness in the rest of India, 
Hindu-Muslim relations in Kashmir remained peaceful largely due to the 
leadership of Sheikh Abdullah Sheikh Abdullah, therefore, can be 
regarded asthe doyen of nationalism in Kashmtr, its tallest leader as well 
asanunfünching spirit Even Gandhi could not restore harmony in the 
Hindu or Muslim majority areas of India durmg these days Realizing 
this, therefore, Gandhi said, “My sole hope and prayer is that Kashmir 
should become a beacon light to this benighted sub-continent "6$ He did 
not forget to express his feelmg for Kashmir, when he uttered the follow- 
ing words before his death, “I lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help "^? 

The accession of Kashmir to India took place despite the best 
efforts of the British imperialists to hand ıt over to Pakistan. Having 
failed in dorng so, Mountbatten impressed upon the Maharaja (durmg 
his visit to Kashmir in. the summer of 1947) the need for a plebiscite 
(hoping that its verdict would go in favour of Pakistan), when most of 
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the leaders of the National Conference were still in jail, The British 
conspiracy was foiled by a good rapport between Sheikh Abdullah, 
Gandhiand Nehru The Indian National Congress on the other hand 
demanded the release of Sheikh Abdullah and other leaders and the 
establishment of a popular government in Jammu and Kashmir The 
accession of Kashmir to India was a political decision of the National 
Conference It was not a legal but essentially political issue 

However, despite this politico-ideological affinity between the 
National Conference and the Congress (or Sheikh Abdullah and Nehru), 
the leadership of the former did not want an instrument of accession that 
would obliterate their regional-cultural pride. Thus, they favoured 
accession but with autonomy like any other nationality m India They 
demanded special status because they were afraid that the cultural glory 
of Kashmir would not be secureif they did not have the full freedom for 
their cultural prosperity in every respect This requirement of the only 
Mushm majority province in the Indian Union necessitated some pohti- 
cal-constitutional safeguards within the Indian political system. In fact, 
Sheikh Abdullah believed that, "Indian political system can function 
more efficiently at a regional and trans-regional level of federal units than 
at all India level under unitary form of government The actual function 
of an all India centre should be to mamtam harmony of various local 
levels of Indian society by weaving them into a single whole nation The 
centre should know tts weaving-nationalist task and should not force its 
values and 1deas on local cultures in such a way that they feel threatened 
and insecure "5? Therefore, though the accession of Kashmir to India 
took place with masstve popular will,?! ıt carried a condition regarding 
special position for Kashmir in the political-constitutional framework of 
Indian political system 

The autonomy principle applied m Kashmir. reflects the vitality of 
the ‘unity in diversity’ principle of Indian nationalism. It also advocates 
the need for a genumely federal democratic structure as the only viable 
model of national integration m India However, the Indian state, from 
the very beginning, denied the validity of India's multinational character 
and the need fora genuine federal structure And it isin this denial that 
national chauvinism in Indta can be located It helped the growth of 
absolute nationalism to be defined by the Indian state, along with militant 
Hindu nationalism as propogated by Hindt-Hindu-chauvinist. forces 
Out of these two, the nationalism advocated by the state 1n India has its 
mherent dangers Whereas nationalism by means of discourse and long 
social debate provides an opportunity for experimentation as well as assi- 
mulation of the desires of the people in national sovereignty, the state tries 
to inculcate nationalism by fiats and commands (which has more often 
than not proved fatal for national unity). At times even a critical scrutiny 
of these bureaucratic fiats is met by violent reactions as was evident in the 
aftermath of Indira Gandhi's assassination 

Thus, the failure of the ruling Congress party and the opposition 
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parties (with a few exceptions) to educate people about the nature of the 
multinational character of the Indian state and its workability through 
consensus and federalism has led to the growth of the irrational political 
ethos of communalism within the structure of Indian state and outside 1t, 
especially in the North Indian Hindi-Hindu hinterland Therefore, unlike 
the South and North East India (where various regional communities of 
culture recognized each other’s distinct personality), m the North Indian 
Hindi-Hindu mainland the recognition of Kashmiri personality by grant- 
ing ıt a special position under Article 370 of the Indian Constitution pro- 
duced a hostile backlash among the Hindi-Hindu fanatics of various 
shades They also included those in power like Sardar Patel, who was 
opposed to the so called appeasement policy of Nehru towards Kashmir 
(or Sheikh) In the Hindi-Hindu belt of North India the Hindu lobby 
demanded an overridmg homogeniety of the political processes of 
Jammu and Kashmir with the rest of India They demanded conformity 
of minority to Hindu majority views as well as uniformity by force The 
slogan of “Ek Pradhan, Ek Nishan, Ek Vidhan’ (One Prime Minister, 
One Flag. One Constitution) was a key plank of their virulent campaign 
against the provisions of Article 370. However, it was precisely against 
the dangers of such procrusteanization that the provisions of special status 
for Kashmir were worked out But having gone this far without any 
hindrance from the Indian government (they rather had the tacit support 
of its key officials mcludmg Patel, instead of stopping S P Mookerjee 
from crossing 1nto Jammu and Kashmir, the offcials ın Punjab travelled 
with him and facilitated his. crossing), the Hindu lobby finally led the 
non-cooperation movement against the first popular government led by 
Sheikh Abdullah 

These developments certainly shook the foundations of the nationa- 
list traditions ın the state, and for a moment even Sheikh Abdullah 
expressed his doubts over accession to India In 1947-48 Sheikh Abdullah 
wasa worried man because Hindu communal lobby (including Patel) in 
Delhi was deliberately trying to gift Kashmir away to Pakistan ? The 
same lobby now led an intensive campaign agamst the government of 
Sheikh Abdullah... It was supported by the Jana Sangh, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, the RSS and the Akali Dal Tara Singh even called for “the 
assassination of Nehru”, and SP Mookerjee called Nehru’s Kashmir 
policy a “national liability” Thus, “the real attack was not on Abdullah 
but on Nehru ’’®? Strangely enough, the support to this agitation also 
came from Jayaprakash Narayan (who im the post-Nehru period was 
calling for the release of Abdullah) and Acharya Kripalam. When Nehru 
appealed to them against this, Jayaprakash retorted that anti-communa- 
lism did not necessarily mean an acceptance of Nehru’s method of hand- 
ling this problem 5^ This fanning of the flame of Hindu communalism 
resulted in the ambivalence in Abdullah’s position about’ accession to 
India. 

Despite the fact that Nehru was opposed to any compromise between 
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these forces and Sheikh Abdullah, he was totally ineffective ın rendering 
any support to the latter According to S Gopal “the best approach in 
these circumstances seemed to be to suppress firmly the activities of the 
Hindu communalists which were little short of treason, thereby giving 
Abdullah time to recover his nerve Nehru therefore ordered the prompt 
arrest of all those who participated in the agitation m Delhi and the 
Punjab, directed Pant to prevent the movement of volunteers from the 
UP into these areás, and asked Katju to consider the banning of the 
Jan Sangh  Nehru's hand, however, was weakened by the persistent 
inefficiency of the Home Ministry. Katju was unwilling to act on his 
Prime Minister's suggestions => *Avobe all", says Gopal, “Nehru failed 
in his major thrust of seeking to isolate the communal nucleus of the 
agitation by establishing that Sheikh Abdullah’s admunistration was secular, 
broadminded and national "56 

The growth of Hindu communalism and the weak position of Nehru 
justified Abdullah'sfears According to him, “it was a gradual victory of 
right-wingers, reactionaries and petty men The reactionary elements 
had ample access to Delhi—not to Nehru’s court but certainly elsewhere 
Sardar Patel and several others had no faith ın me Nehru first resisted 
the campaign of vilification against me, but ultimately he succumbed "5? 
Shetkh Abdullah now came to the conclusion that “there was no middle 
course between full integration and full autonomy (which was his euphe- 
mism for independence), and as the majority ın Kashmir would not accept 
the first alternative, there was no choice but to accept the second.’’58 
Fearing that Sheikh might now raise the demand for an independent 
Kashmir, the government led by Nehru also joined hands with the 
Hindu communal lobby Finally Sheikh Abdullah was arrested during 
the dark hours of the midnight on 8-9 August 1953 Thus, “in the state 
of Jammu and Kashmir where, because of historical conditions, special 
provisions were made to safeguard its almost complete autonomy (Art 
370) these powers were encroached upon and the popularly elected leader 
of the state thrown into Jail for over a decade." 9? 

When Nehru's government succumbed to the pressures of the 
Hindu lobby, it put the clock back to the 1930s and revised the gains 
of the freedom struggle in Kashmir since 1931 Now that the wheel had 
turned a full circle, ıt led to the emergence of separatist or anti-Indian 
sentiments 1n the minds of those very people who, under the leadership 
of Sheikh Abdullah, were mobilized 1n the process of national liberation 
for 22 years (from 1931 onwards) They had so far rallied behind him in 
his struggle against feudalism of the Maharaja and the British imperialism, 
the Muslism communalism m the Valley, the Pakistan movement of the 
Muslim League, and for the cause of secularism in India Now that 
Sheikh Abdullah was dismissed and imprisoned in a most undemocratic 
and unceremonious fashion, the people started veering around to the idea 
of accession to Pakistan or an independent Kashmir. In fact, when Sheikh 
Abdullah was released for a short while in early 1958, the then Prime 
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Minister of Pakistan, Malik Feroz Khan Noon, said, "I am sorry, we 
have lost that platform now "9? Even in the period of so-called wilder- 
ness of Sheikh Abdullah (1953 to 1975), the Plebiscite Front organized by 
his supporters remained the only representative organization of the people 
in the valley of Kashmir. 


It can be argued therefore that whenever the Indian government does 
away with the provisions of the federal arrangement of Special status 
(worked out for Kashmir) without the free will of the people of the Valley, 
there is every likelihood of regional nationalism finding its way into 
Secessionism and communalism Aggressive pan-Indian nationalism 
inevitably transforms a minor constitutional debate into a major political 
crisis, which may shake the very foundation of Indian national fabric in 
Kashmir Not only m Kashmir but in North-East India, m Tamil Nadu 
and now in Punjab, the method of imposing pan-Indian Hindi-Hindu 
conformity and the code of conduct, or policy-making outside the para- 
meters of genume federalism, has led to the dangerous growth of commu- 
nalism, chauvinism or secessionism Amalendu Guha’s study of North- 
East India 1s a good pointer in this direction 

“If Indian nationalism ıs shorn of its secularism and federal spirit, ıt 
degenerates into aggressive great nationalism However, while regional 
nationalism may have its own pomts, if it is divested of the spirit of unity 
and assimilation, it degenerates into chauvinist—and in the extreme case— 
even into secessionist little nationalism If the first tendency is present 
somewhat markedly m the Hindu-belt, the second tendency is there im 
some of our border states, particularly in India’s north-east regions."'! 

The situation in Kashmir bears many similarities with that of North 
East India. 


1 Cited in Hafiz Mohammad Ismail, Personal Diary 1907-1950, (manuscript 
unpublished), Septembe: 11,1931 Item I As the only head priest of the 
Islamic Akal Takht in Kashmir Valley, Murwaiz Maulvi Yusuf Shah, 
according to Makhdoom:, wanted ‘‘every political decision taken by the 
Muslim leadership be enforced with his consent and accordmg to his 
directions” Pir Mahammad Afzal Mukhdoom, “The History of Freedom 
Struggle in Kashmir", The Aina (weekly), Srinagar, 30 September 1972, p 4 

2 The landlords on the whole came out openly against the movement led by 
Sheikh Abdhullah One prominent landlord Nazir Hussain appealed to 
the people of the Valley not to heed to outside agitators (1 e educated youth, 
particularly the activists of Reading Room Partyfn 3) They cited Quoran 
to prove that those who were against their rulers were infidels One Jagirdar 
Raja Villayat Al Khan argued that, the Muslims had more confidence in 
Raja Harikrishan. than in thousands of Muslim wazirs. Another, Akram 
Khan, warned Kashmiris against falling into the trap of dangerous piess 
propaganda The Indian Nation (Patna), 22 September, 1931 According 
to Sheikh Abdullah, ‘‘Durmg the crucial daysof June-July 1931 the 
opportunist and conservative sections of Muslim leadership like Mirza 

' Ghulam Mustafa, Munshi Assadullah‘ and Rahim Shah Bandey, etc, 
suggested to the authorities to carry out drastic action against the agitators 
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Even Yusuf Shah was not happy with the increasing influence of the 
Reading Room Party Hoping that after the upsurge subsided people would 
ultimately rally round him, hedid not oppose us openly Otherwise his 
political death would have occured much earlier And, this would have 
done good to the movement" (interview with Sheikh Abdullah, 30 June 
1978, Srinagar) 

The educated Muslim youth of Kashmir "started a Reading Room Party 
near Feteh Kadal in Srinagar, where most of them used to meet and discuss 
the current topics of the day" PN Bazaz, Inside Kashmir, Kashmir 
Publishing Co , Srinagar, 1941, p 98 

About the origin of this group, M Y Saraf says ''As no political or non- 
political society could be found, Mr Mahammad Rajab, in collaboration 
with another zealous collegiate, late Mr. Bashir Ahmad who ret.red as 
Revenue Assistant, Muzaffarabad set up a small Reading Room ın the 
house of one Syed Ali Akbar which was occupied bya post-master, 
Sikandar [t was cover meant to camouflage the political discussions held 
and to ward off immediate suspicion that could have otherwise attended the 
coming together of a dozen or more unemployed graduates A sum of Rs 

82 was raised by contribution to meet the cost of a newspaper Encouraged 
by the response of educated Muslims and the interest shown by the 
uneducated, the Reading Room was given a regular o1ganizational shape 

An election was held in which Mohammad Rajab and Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah were elected President and Secretary respectively Mufti Jalal- 
ud-din, Hakim Ah, Pizada Ahmed Shad Fazli and Hakim Ghulam Murtaza 
were elected to the managing committee 

“The plans that some of them had envisaged while at Aligarh now began 
to take shape Having succeeded in setting up a base camp in the shape 
of Reading Room, they began establishing contact with the Muslim news- 
papers at Lahore They also established contacts with Sri N L Bannery 
who was ediunga monthly magazine in London named, ‘Indian States’ 
which was exclusively devoted to the betterment of the inhabitants of the 
princely states As aresult of this contact, articles based on the data 
furnished by them begar to appear m the magazine bringing home to 
British public opinion the pathetic condition of the states people Maulana 
Azad welcomed the setting up of the Reading Room as the cornerstone of 
a bright future for the state” 

Mahammad Yusuff Saraf, Kashmir's Fight for Freedom (1819-1946), Lahore 
Feroz Sons, 1977, Vol I, pp 354-355 

Hafiz Mohamad Ismail, op cit, 1 January 1933, Item I 

For instance, under the leadership of Badshah Khan, when the NWFP 

Congress eventually decided to boycott the Plebiscite in protest, the 
N.W FP went to Pakistan by a vote of 5099 per cent of the total voting 
of 572,789, 1e, only 9 52 percent of the total population of the province 

See, Sumit Sarkar, Modein India 1885-1947, Delhi, Macmillan India Ltd , 
1983, p 49 

The best analysis of the specificity of the class character of the Pakistani 
state 1s found in the joint effort of 12 Pakistani scholars (rather the scholais 
of Pakistani descent), Hassan Gardez: and Jamil Rashid (ed), Pakistan The 
Roots of Dictatorship, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1983 The principal 
thesis of these authors is that, over the years there has developed in 
Pakistan an intimate partnership between the military bureaucratic oligarchy, 
the feudal landlords and the post-partition indigenous bourgeoisie of 
merchants bankers and industrialists, leading to a profound imbalance ın 
the socio-economic and political structure There 1s also a broad consensus 
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among the authors that military dictatorship 1s the product, and not the 
cause of thisimbalance In this respect also useful is Hamza Alvi's seminal 
text, ‘The Army and the Bureaucracy in Pakistan’, Inter national Socialist 
Journal March-April 1966 

Based on the analysis of Prabhat Patnaik’ Imperialism and the growth of 
Indian capitalism’, in B Sutcliff and R Owen, Studies in the Theory of 
Impertalism, Longmans, London, 1972, Ashok Mitra, Terms of Trade and 
Class Relations, Frank Cass, London, 1977, Mathew Kurian (ed) India State 
and Society, Orient Longman, 1975 Other important contributions to this 
debate are by AK Bagchi, Amit. Bhaduri, Utsa Patnaik, Ranjit Sau, and 
Ashok Rudra, etc 

The sweeping land-reforms in Jammu and Kashmu were carried out in 
accordance with the formulations inscribed in the ‘Naya Kashmir’ It was 
employed asa key measure to abolish feudal relations 1n the agrarian 
structure as well as a strategy to provide legitimacy, stability and a 
popular image to the leadership of the National Conference. The fact of 
radical-land reform measures ıs, thus, noted by everyone For example, 
Kotovsky says, that the land-reforms and land ceiling laws were “fully 
carried out only in. Kashmir The settlement of the agrarian question 1n 
Kashmir proceeded more democratically than in the rest of the country", 
Gregory Kotovsky, Agrarian Reforms in Indta, People's Publishing House, 
Delhi, 1964, p 114 

Pir Mohd Afzal Makhdoomi, ‘‘The History of Freedom Struggle in 
Kashmir”, The Aina (weekly), Srinagar, 17, May 1973, p 5 

Telegram no 23/5 dated 13 May, 1907, from the Resident of Kashmir to 
the Secretaiy to the Government of India, Foreign Department, Simla, 
Proceedings, September 1907, Goveinment of India, Secret I Calcutta Records, 


National Archives of India. 
File No 24N-118 of 1907, Kashmu Government Records, Jammu and Kashmir 


State Archives 
FM _ Hosanamn, British Policy Towards Kashnur, New Delhi, Sterling 


Publishers, 1947 p 214. 

File No 23/31-C of 1919 old English Records, Jammu and Kashmur State 
Archives 

File No, 61/30-C of 1919, Kashmir Government Records, Jammu and Kashmir 


State Archives 
PN Kaul Bamza, A History of Kashmu, Metropolition Book Company, 


Delhi, 1971, p 706 

Wakefields, Recollections, Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, 1940 

File No 1890, Foreign Department External—A Proceedings October 1890 
Nos 176-180 (National Archives of India) 

The Kashnurt (weekly) Lahore, 7 February, 1925 

Tiyag Bhumi, Aymer, Vol 3, No 2, 1929, p 169. 

The spark of June-July 1931 was ht by an incident. of 4 June 1931, 
when a constable of Jammu central jail, Fazldad, complained that one 
head constable, Labha Ram, had desecrated the Quran The petition 
prepared by him was handed over to the higher authorities as well 
as the Young Men’s Muslim Association of Jammu On the basis of 
an enquiry carried out by Wakefield when it was found out that, **no 
deliberate insult was offered to the Quran-i-Sharif and what happened was 
a pure accident" (The Indian Nation, Patna, 4 July 1931), the Maharaja’s 
administration retired. Labha Ram whereas Fazlad was dismissed for 
misleading people This angered the Muslims of the state, leading to 
various protest marches etc,in Jammu and Srinagar It was in one such 
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demonstration that Sheikh Abdullah was introduced to the people by Moulvi 
Mohammad Yusuf Shah (interview with Pir Abaul Ahad Maulana Masood), 
and Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah) In these meeting Sheikh Abdullah used 
to speak about the greatness of Quran, Islam as well as representative 
democracy (Interview with Pir Abdul Ahad, 20 June 1978) During this 
time when one such meeting was going on at Khangah 1-Mualla that Abdul 
Quadir made his history-making speech 

Abdul Qadir (an attendant of a British officer stationed at Peshawar) came 
to the political scene of Kashmir during a meeting held at Khanqah-1-Mualla 
(on 21 June 1931) ''It was almost at the end of the meeting that this man”, 
according to Sheikh Abdullah, “‘came to the dais and requested permission 
to make a brief speech In his fiery speech he exhorted people to rise 
from the thraldom of passivity to fight for ther rights while saying 
“fwe do not have machine guns there are enough stones and brickbats 
to reply" (Interview with Sheikh Abdullah, Maulana Masood, Pir Abdul 
Ahad) The CID version of Abdul Quadir's speech was ‘ Muslim 
brothers—the time has come when you must retaliate with full strength 
You stand on your feet and fight against tyranny Pointing towards 
Raajmahal, he said, to pay them in their own words." (cited 1n Rashid Tasir 
‘Historical Background of 13th July 1931’, Studies in Kashmir Council of 
Research, Special Number Vol IIT, November, 1978, p 87) According to an 
eyewitness nobody was going to follow him, but people sympathised with 
what he said" (Interview with Maulana Sayed Massoodi, 11 June 1978, 
Srinagar) Thus, none but the Maharaja took Abdul Quadir seriously by 
arresting him, which caused a great stir and tension in the valley, Abdul 
Quadir became a legendry hero of the people overnight, leading to brutal 
firing on unarmed masses on 13 July 1931 at Central Jail Srinagar (where 
they had thronged to witness his trial) From here onwards thus this day 
of 13th July is celebrated as Martyrs Day ın Jammu and Kashmir Thus, a 
small period of 23 days shook the foundations of the 83 years' old rule of 
the Dogra monarchy 

Al Jamait (Editorial), Delhi, 20 August 1931 

Al-Jamait Delhi, 30 August, 1931 

Letter from Te) Bahadui Sapru to Kashyap Bandhu, Albert Road 
Allahabad, dated 5 May 1934,’ Sapru Papers, Nehru Memorial Library, 
Teen Murti, New Delhi 

Memoria! presented tothe Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir by 
Kashyap Bandhu, Sapiu Papers, ibid a 

The Statesman, 31 October, 1931, p 9 a 

See fn 2 

Cited in Hafiz Mohammad Ismail, Personal Diary 1907-1950 (Unpublished 
Manuscript), 7 August. 1933 

The Alfazal, Qadian, 1 September, 1931, p 7 

Al Jamiat (Delhi), 13 August, 1931, p 5 

G G Kotovsky, ‘‘The Rise of Anti-Imperialist Movement and the Struggle for 
a United Front (1928-1939)", in K. Antonova, G Bongard-Levin, Kotovsky, 
A History of India, Moscow, Progress Publishers 1978, Book 2, p 197 

"But", adds Prof Irfan Habib, ‘it was the anti-imperialist movement 
drawing the masses of Indian people in the struggle against British rule, 
that made loyalty to India supreme over all other territorial loyalties in 
the popular consciousness” Irfan Habib, ‘“‘Emergence of Nationalities”, 
in K Mathew Kurian and PN Varughese (ed), Centie-State Relations 
Delhi Macmillan, 1981, p 31 

KK Mishra, ‘Linguistic Nationalities of India’ Ibid p 43 
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Lala Girdharilal Anand ‘‘Riyashet-mein-mashtrika platform ki Ashad 
Zarurat", The Ranbir, (Jammu), April 1935 

NWN Ratna, Hegemony of the Working People A Specific Feature of Our 
Freedom Movement", Studies of Kashmir Council of Research Special 
Number, Vol III November 1978, p 6 

The Hamdard (Weekly,) Srinagar, 9 Octo, 1937, p 7 

Interview with Pir Abdul Ahad Srinagar, 22 June, 1978 

Interview with Pir Giasudin, 21 September 1978 

Interview with N N Raina, 16 June 1978, 

Interview with N N Raina, 27 June 1978. 

New Kashmir, constitution and outline Economic Plan for the state of Jammu 
and Kashnur including Ladakh and Frontier Regions and the Poonch and 
Chinam Ilaquas, introduction by Sheikh Abdullah, Kashmir Bureau of 
Information, New Delhi 1944 

N N Raina ‘Hegemony of the working people’, op cit, p 13 

The Ranbir (weekly) Editorial, Jammu, November 15, 1937, p 7 

Cited in MJ Akbar, India The Stege Within, Penguin Books, 1985, 
pp. 227-28 

Quoted ibid, p 231 

Tariq Ali, Can Pakistan Survive The death of a state, Penguin Books, 1988, 
p72 

The Hindustan Times, 5 November 1947 

Cited 1n Pyarelal, Mahatma Gandhi The Last Phase, Ahmedabad, Navyivan 
Publishing House, 1958, Vol H, p 500 

Cited in S Gopal, Jawaharlal Nehru A Biography, Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1979, Vol HI, p 119 fn, 29 

Interview with Sheikh Abdullah, 29 June 1978, Srinagar 

A view expressed by all prominent leaders of the state like Sheikh Abdullah, 
Mirza Afzal Beg, Mir Quasim, Maulana Sayed Masoodi, M Karra, Prof 
N.N Raina, and Farooq Abdullah, etc Interviews 

See, M J Akbar, op cit, p 246 

S Gopal, op cit, pp 122, 123 

Jayaprakash Narayan to Nehru, 11 January 1953, ibid, p 123 

Ibid, pp 125-127 

Ibdt, p 123 

Cited in M.J Akbar, op cit, p 245. : 

Only a few days back Sheikh Abdullah had spoken  ''To say that those in 
whose hands lie the destinies of Kashmir state think ın terms of indepen- 
dence ıs nothing but trash Jtis notinthe interest of the people of 
Kashmu to be left alone unprotected" Speech, at Madras, 21 ‘January 
1953, in S Gopal, op cit p 127 fn 53 The same Abdullah when suggested 
about the idea of having independent Kashmir in 1949, 1s reported to have 
retorted sharply *No, no This would never work, Pakistan has already 
taught us a lesson  Kashmuris too smallandtoo poor Pakistan would 
swallow Kashmir at one gulp They have tried it. once, they would do it 
again" From YD Gundevia Outside the Archives, citedin MJ Akbar 
op cit p 244 

EMS Namboodimpad, **National Political Background of Indian Federa- 
lism”, 1n K. Mathew Kuran and PN Varughese (ed) Centre State Rela- 
tions, Macmillan, Delhi, 1981, p 71 
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The Crisis and Women's Struggles m India 
(1970-1977) 


RESEARCH into a neglected area in women's studies, 1e the role and 
particrpation of womeu 1n various movements in both the pre-independence 
and post-independence eras, m India has just begun to emerge | Given this 
limitation, the reconstruction ofa significant part of women's collective 
experiences, is a difficult task However, even on the basts of this limited 
data base (a few research papers and newspaper reports), we find that a 
ferment existed in the 1970s among broad sections of women—agricultural 
workers, poor peasants, working class, middle class housewives, NGOs, 
students Women participated im agrarian struggles, working class 
agitations, the anti-price rise movement, the food movement, the struggles 
for civil liberties, and against atrocities inflicted on women These struggles 
and movements covered Kerala, Andhra and Tamil Nadu in the south, 
Maharashtra, Goa, Gujarat in the West, Bihar, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, 
Delhi in the North, and West Bengal, Assam in the eastern part of India 
The role and participation of women in struggles ın the 70s could be 
placed withm the context of the crisis—both economic and political— 
towards which India was moving Development plannmg since inde- 
pendence was leading to the poor becoming poorer, price rise and 
widespread unemployment Official statistics reveal that the crisis was 
reflected in the trends of heavier tax burdens, low share of direct tax, 
growth of external debt and increasing expenditure on non-development 
sectors like the military, police and bureaucracy* The economy of the 
country was also characterised by its uneven regional development and 
this was indicated by the statistics on per capita income of the states.? 
That women's low economic and social. status made them more vulnerable 
to the crisis can be seen from the CSWI Report itself? The Report had 
hughlighted the declining position of women particularly since independence 
This decline manifested itself 1n the trends of . excessive mortality among 
women and female children, disparity between men and women among the 
poorer sections in access to health care and medical services, continuous 
decline in the sex ratio of proportion of women ın the population, mcreas- 
ing gap between men and women i literacy, education and training for 
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employment and an accelerated decline im women’s employment since 
1951 4 

Women's work participation had declined steadily thiough the 
colonial period and, after a small rise during 1951-61, had declined again 
during 1961-71. This decline was most pronounced in manufacturing, 
tradeand commerce In trade and commerce, women's participation had 
dropped from 2,226.000 m 1911 to 556,000 ın 1971, ın the non-household 
manufacturing, it had declined from 4,391,000 in 1911 to 865,000 in 1971.5 
Women were also wiped out in large numbers from their large-scale 
participation in jute, textiles and mining.* Although 73 9% of all working 
women were in agriculture in 1911 and 813% in 1971, the process of 
proletarianization was pushing them increasingly into the category of 
agricultural labourers Therefore, in 1911 about 18 milhon women were 
cultivators and 13 million agricultural labourers while 1n 1971 about 16 
million were cultivators and 20 million. agricultura! labourers.’ It needs to 
be noted that during 1961-71, the percentage of agricultural labourers to 
total workers in agriculture rose from 2404% to 3804% while the 
percentage of workers to the total population declined from 49,7395 to 
35 95% ® Regional variation ın women’s work participation in agriculture 
1s an important consideration since the states, (with the exception of West 
Bengal) with a high and growing percentage of agricultural labourers like 
Kerala, Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra witnessed militant agrarian 
struggles during this period Increase m women’s employment was mainly 
"n the poverty oriented occupations, 1 e. personal and domestic services’’.® 
Poverty was forcing an increasing number of women into prostitution, the 
growing trend of trafficking jn. women and commodification of women for 
business purposes pointed to the devaluation of women 

The struggles in the '70s could, therefore, be placed ın the context of 
this generalised decline in women’s living conditions and social status 
Politically, this period also witnessed increasing Opposition-led movements 
against the ruling Congress government and party at the regional and 
national levels The Congress itself had faced internal splits and polarisation. 
The participation of women im struggles in this period needs to be 
considered 1n the context of these developments also. 

In Kerala, this period saw the development of Communist-led mass 
movements by workers, peasants, students, teachers on their own issues 
as well as on general issues. A striking feature during 1971-73 was the 
mihtant participation of women 1n the Communist-led Karshaka Thozhilali 
Union (Agricultural Workers Union) agitation for the right to land, 
homestead, higher wages etc These struggles were spread over Central 
Travancore, Alleppey, Kottayam, women participated in large numbers 
and their militancy even in the face of repression let loose by the landlords 
and police is still remembered by the people. Commenting on one of 
their demonstrations, a newspaper noted, “In their raising slogans and in 
their enthusiasm, the women left the men far behind It was asif they 
had taken over Alleppey for the day It was impossible to estimate how 
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many participated but half of them were women and most of them wore 
red blouses."!? A well-known struggle was for fixing working hours The 
agitators would enter the fields ın the morning, put up the red flag and, 
in the evening after work, remove the flag before leaving Enraged at 
this attempt to enforce fixed working hours, “a landlord rushed towards 
the women workers brandishing knives and other weapons and stabbed 
seven of them" ™ They had to be hospitalised ın Kottayam Among 
the gams of the struggles were the right to homestead, increase in daily 
wages and prevention of mechanisation At the Second Conference of 
the Agricultural Workers Union in October 1971, three women—Sarada 
Kunjan, Devooty, Meenakshi—were elected into the 30-member Executive 
Committee of the Union’? These three women activists were also 
members of the Kerala Mahila Federation and this led to an internal 
debate within the organisation on the issue of the relationship between the 
women's movement and the peasent movement 28 

This period also witnessed widespread working class struggles ın 
Kerala In the traditional industries of coir and cashew which were facing 
a crisis, the struggles by the workers, mainly women, were intense. 
Throughout 1971-72, women workers in the coir industry were in struggle 
In January 1971, over four lakh coir workers went on a day's strike led 
by the CITU Coir Workers Union on the issues of DA, nationalisation of 
corr export trade etc !! From February 1971, they conducted a heroic 
40-day strike which led to their winning leave with wages 1n factories, 
restoration of the DA cut, a raise in the prices of products of small 
producers The demands for enhancement of DA and rise in daily wages 
were placed before the Industrial Relations Council for discussion !5 In 
March 1972, five lakh coir workers went on a. day's strike for micimum 
wages, nationalisation of the cou industry, state control over prices of 
coconut fibre 5 In another agitation ın May 1972 for the implementation 
of the minimum wages notified by the government, a 51-year old woman 
coir worker, Ammu was killed in police finng This incident also led to 
widespread solidarity actions, particularly by the Kerala Women’s 
Federation Around this time, struggles were also conducted against 
attempts to mechanise the defibering process mm the coir industry which 
took the form of Luddite type of actions?" In August 1974, women coir 
workers went ona strike for minimum wages, DA, Bonus and the 
declaraction of coastal areas as famine areas. 

At the end of 1972, the CPI(M) and several mass organizations 
launched an anti-price rise agitation in Kerala About 125,000 people partı- 
cipated 1n picketing programmes on the issue of price rise, unemployment 
and heavy tax burdens A newspaper commented that “a notable feature 
of the days of picketing was the large participation of women” 5,000 
women under the leadership of the Kerala Mahila Federation picketed the 
collectorate protesting against price rise*® A statewide bandh was 
organised as part of the movement demanding food, and women parti- 
cipated actively !? In Kerala, where there was intense political struggle 
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between the oppsition particularly the Left and the ruling Congress party, 
the issue of political repression. became the focus of agitation Attack on 
women activists, particularly sexual attacks, by policemen, became a crucial 
issue and the Kerala Mahila Federation conducted struggles and campaigns 
against it A statewide dharna was held before all the police stations 1n 
the state in 1976 against the rape of two young girls by the police m the 
lock-up and subsequent suicide by the girls; The Home Minister was 
forced to declare 1n the Assembly that no woman will be arrested after 
5 O' clock and would not be kept under lock-up durimg the night time. 
The Kerala Mahila Federation also took up the issues of dowry, equal 
wages, creche facilities continuously in the early 1970s Its membership 
was over 100,000 in 1970 itself and its main base was in Alleppey where 
the agricultural workers movement was strong °? An all-India Conferenee 
of women was held m Trivandrum in December 1975 and was attended by 
both women activists and academics Women activists from Kerala 
raised the 1ssues of alcoholism and wife-beating, as well as the prevalence 
of feudal attitudes within political parties and trade unions Throughout 
1971-72, cashew workers, again mainly women, conducted struggles against 
the closure of cashew factories of the Kerala Development Corporation ?! 
On February 9th 1973,a mass satyagraha was conducted by women 
teachers all over the State and was inaugurated by Susheela Gopalan ?? 

In Thanjavur district of Tamil Nadu, the agricultural labourers, 
mainly Dalits, had been carrying on struggles against a predominantly 
Brahmin landlord class, particularly since 1966 when the landlord in 
Kilvenmani barricaded 42 women, men and children from the Dalit agrı- 
cultural labourer families and burnt them While women were always 
involved ın the struggles, the formation of women’s committees within the 
agricultural labour union led to the emergence of militant woman leaders 
At the first conference of the Democratic Women’s Federation at Thanjavur 
in December 1974, ıt had a membership of 27,000, over half of them being 
from the Dalit agricultural labourers from Thanjavur ** At the rally on 
the last day of the conference, 70,000 women participated, the Dalit women 
being the main force and the most visible *4 Village-level study groups 
were developed to build up local leadership for women, the women’s 
committees facilitated this task ** Earlier m September 1973 and in February 
1974, anti-Price rise agitations were conducted on a mass scale m Tamil 
Nadu uncer the leadership of the Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
In April 1974, a one-day hunger strike by women against price-rise and 
high taxes was organised by the Democratic Women’s Federation in which 
a striking feature was the participation of thousands of agricultural women 
workers from Thanjavur.”® 

In Andhra 70,000 beedi workers ın 220 centres in Khammam and 
Warangal struck work in August 1971. They faced severe repression from 
the police and 1n 15 centres received one paisa rise per bundle of leaves 
over the prevailing government rates These areas were also facing famine 
conditions * In October 1972, there was a 10-day picketing programme 
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in Andhra against price rise and for famme relief, organised by the 
Communists. 4,000 women volunteers participated and courted arrest 
widely Preceding this, a political class was organised and an Executive 
Committee of the Andhra Mahila Sangham was formed and a 20,000 
strong women’s rally was held at ViJaywada to draw the attention of the 
government to the immediate demands of the people In 1976, the Mahila 
Sangham launched a campaign agaist decadent culture perpetuated by 
pornographic literature and art. Other issues raised. were for employment 
opportumties for women and for an end to trafficking 1n women “8 
Tobacco workers in Andhra struggled agamst retrenchment and cn 23 
March, 1973, struck work on the issues of wages and bonus for 1971. In 
Hyderabad city, a women's group, the Progressive Organisation of Women 
(POW) was founded m 1974 and its draft manifesto stated that women 
were an oppressed sex and therefore needed an organisation of their own 
which would struggle on economic, social and cultural 1ssues.?? This 
organisation developed from among a group of CPI-ML students and had 
its base among a section of students and some slum women It campaigned 
on issues such as sexual harassment, dowry and rape °° 

At the national level, the issue of equal wages was taken up at the 
founding conference of the Plantation Workers Federation in November 
1972 The CITU leader, B.T Ranadive raised this issue at the conference 
saying, "Thus gross injustice meted out to women workers must be fought 
by the trade union movement" At the conference, a separate meeting 
of women workeis was held A pamphlet circulated atthe conference 
indicated the unequal Wages women received in the tea, coffee, rubber, 
cardamom establishments ?! 

In Maharashtra, the drought and famine during 1970-73 led to 
intense agrarian struggles in particular. This had forced the government 
to set up relief works such as Employment Guarantee Scheme in which the 
majority of workers were women They were active in varied forms of 
agitations such as gheraos, blockages of roads, demonstrations on issues 
of work and equal wages By 1973, the government granted them equal 
wages and by end of 1974, a Bill for mmimum wages in agriculture was 
Passed and the Rs 3 mmimum wage per day was to be paid to both men 
and women  Agitations, mainly led by the left organisations, were 
conducted on issues of land, food, price rise In May 1973, five Left 
Organisations—CPI, CPI (M), Lal Nishan, Peasants and Workers Party, 
and the Socialist Party—organised a general strike on 15th, m which a 
million and a half workers took part and the two communist parties 
organised a strike of 500,000 workers in Bombay in sts support ?? Poor 
peasant and agricultwal labourer women took an Increasingly active role 
in the agrarian struggle ?? A study on famine in Maharashtra noted that 
women were the most aggressive and persistent in demanding facilities oir 
the relief works 34 

It was in the city of Bombay that the first women's agitational 
platform emerged. This was the United Women's Anti-price rise 
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Committee or Mahagai Pratikar Samyukta Samiti The famine had not 
only affected the rural poor but also the urban population which faced 
skyrocketing price rise and scarcity of essential commodities The origin 
of this Anti-price rise Women’s United Committee could be traced toa 
municipal strike for bonus. The women from the CITU and HMP unions 
“staged an impressive morcha of extinguished choolas” in August 1972 ?5 
There were 1000 women inthe morcha Preceding this was a workers 
march of 10,000 “a significant part of them bemg women”? and this led 
to greater awareness among the organisations involved of the need to 
mobilise women Although a non party forum, it had among tts leaders 
Mrinal Gore (Socialist Party), Ahilya Ranganekar (CPI-M), Susheela Patel 
(BPCC), Kumud Gupta, Prema Paurav (CPI). The political orientation of 
this united women’s committee “was against the big traders, the 
monopolists in league with each other against the people”? on the one 
hand, and “to building a strong women’s movement on the other"? 
Although ıt was led by women leaders from the Opposition political 
parties, it represented and attracted women from all walks of hfe?? Its 
programme of agitation was always well planned. The forms of struggle 
were novel and popular For example, “the thal beating protest evoked 
such wide response 1n Bombay that even the wives of the staff of Raj 
Bhavan participated in this novel protest", 1? 

The rolling pin morcha, the protest against unclean articles sold 1n 
ration shops which took the form of *Kachra Tula" or weighing the 
Chief Minister with kachra, the storming of the Mantralaya beating 
empty kerosene tins, proved to be very popular The rolling pin morcha 
led to the supply of increased quota of kerosene, the Kachra Tula action 
led to the government making arrangements to clean the articles before 
sale at ration shops 41! The agitation consistently exposed the policies 
of the ruling Congress party which were causing hardships to the common 
people During the Emergency, 150 women participated ın protest meet- 
1ng and the leaders of the Anti-Price Rise United Women's Committee, 
Ahilya Ranganekar and Mrinal Gore were arrested, women collected 
30,000 signatures demanding release of political prisoners AT 

The militant and popular participation of women m these struggles 
led to the formation of working women's organisations. by the two Com- 
munist parties. The Shramik Mahila Parishad which was linked with 
the CPI held 1ts second conference 1n November 1973 and, the conference 
was attended by women from the Lal Nishan and Peasants and Workers 
Party also Agricultural workers and working class women from the cities, 
who had participated 1n the on-going rural and urban struggles, attended 
the conference ^? 

The CPI-M linked Shramik Mahila Sabha was established at a con- 
ference held in Bombay in January 1974 and us main units were found 
among the tribals 1n Dhulia and Thana districts and among workers in 
Ichalkaran).** It also took up the issue of civic facilities 12 government 


housing colonies m Bombay.** 
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In Shahda Taluk of Dhuha district in Maharashtra, the Shramik 
Sanghatana organised rural workers It was during the 1972 struggles 
for land and wages that women became more conscious of their role and 
participation and of their own oppression ^ Wife beating and alcoho- 
lism were major problems and were also interlinked The first women's 
camp was organised in March 1973 and it was at this camp that women 
from the village of Karnkhada sought the help of the other women 
Present to eradicate alcoholism Spontaneously, all the women walked 
to the village, marched to the liquor dens and broke the pots ^5 This led 
to a spate of liquor-pot breaking actions in the whole area by groups of 
women From their regular camps, processions, and public meetings 1n 
the villages emerged women leaders who could be contacted on any pro- 
blem concerning women The issues taken up included sexual harassment 
and explortation by the landlords and rich peasants ^ At their second 
conference ın late 1973, a change came about in the perspective of the 
women activists This was the result of interaction with women | activists 
from Bombay and it led to discussions which linked women’s specific 
problems with broader issues For example, women considered the social 
and economic causes of alcoholism and gambling and how the local land- 
lords and sections of the local bureaucracy benefitted from the sale of 
liquor and therefore had a vested interest in maimtaming the liquor dens 
in the villages.“ According to a report, although the participation. of 
landless women in the struggles were higher, the leadership came mainly 
from tribal peasant women who held small pieces of land *" However, 
any generalisation can only be drawn from a more intensive study of the 
struggles 

An independent Marxist group, Magowa brought outa women's 
liberation special issue which reported not only on the problems of middle 
class women but also those of the Dhulia tribal women Its activists held 
study camps in Shahda® for women activists Among the neo-Buddhist 
youth, the Daht Panthers emerged as an important organisation and 
was among the first student organisations m Maharashtra to focus its 
attention on women's issues Its Mahila Samata Sanık Dal (League of 
Women Soldiers For Equahty) was formed in 1975 among Buddhist stu- 
dents m Milind College in Aurangabad 5! The Lal Nishan Party Joined 
the CPI in observing 8th March International Women's Day in 1975 in 
Poona m which hundreds of working class women participated — Socialist 
leader Baba Adhav organised Devadasi women and held a conferance at 
Gandhmglaz near Kolhapur m September 197552? On 18th and 19th Octo- 
ber, 1975 a United Women’s Literation Conference was held at Poona and 
had over 700 participants, two-thirds of whom were agricultural workers, 
and urban workers Textile workers from Bombay, ginning and pressing 
Workers, housewives, students, bank employees, Dalit municipal sweepers, 
professors, tribal women shared their experiences with each other It 
was a broad Leftist forum politically, and consisted of representatives 
from the Lal Nishan Party, Magowa, Shamik Sanghathana, CPI-M, 
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Republican Party of India, the Socialist Party * 

By the end of 1972 the issues of inflation and food came to be focus 
of agitations all over India Reports indicate the largs scale and mihtant 
participation of women im these agitations** In Panjim, Goa, women 
joined domonstrations and courted arrest in October 1972 A marked 
feature was the participation by girl students led by Jaitumb: Suleman, - 
a student leader These struggles were conducted as part of the all-India 
agitational programme by the Communists 55. In Jaipur, Rajasthan 38 
out of the 113 who courted arrest 1n October were women and all over 
Rajasthan 15,000 men and women participated in the anti-price rise 
demonstration also. In March 1973, the anti-price rise agitation covered 
Gujarat also. In Baroda, the Shramik Mahila Sangh organised a demon- 
stration to the office of the Collector Speaking to the Collector, Anna 
Bai, an old Muslim woman said, “My husband earns Rs 105 per month, 
your ration shops are empty In the open markets or blackmarket, 
wheat and other gramms are sold at prices beyond our reach Weare 
starving, people m the neighbourhood are im the same condition Does 
your government think of us?" In Gujarat, it was the students who 
first in January 1974 raised the issue of rising prices affectmg the hostel 
mess bills. This led to the formation of the Nav Nirman Yuvak Samiti 
and their agitation was named as ‘roti riots’ by the state government itself 
It developed into a general mass movement agamst the corruption and 
anti-people policies of the state government Women participated in 
large number and invented new forms of Gandhian non-violent resistance. 
For example, they faced police bayonets with garlands in their hands ?? 

The student of Bihar also took to agitation formmg the Chhatra 
Sangharsh Samiti It consisted of members of ABVP, Yuvjan Sabha, 
Tarun Shanti Sena and began its agitation m March 1974 They focused 
on issues of corruption 1n the government, the educational system, increas- 
ing unemployment, and rising prices Following repression unleashed 
on the agitators, Jayaprakash Narayan began to provide the political 
leadership and called for a movement for ‘total revolution’? The Charkha 
Samiti, some members of the AIWC in Patna women from the Jana 
Sangh came into the movement Then teachers also came forward and 
participated im the meetings, processions. They participated in the 
picketing programme at the Assembly, ın the relay hunger strike, and 
girl students courted arrest During April-May 1974, the Mahila Mandal 
and Mahila Sangharsh Samiti reported that “the women kept the movement 
going" 5! They were active in the distribution of leaflets, food packets to 
those in prison, and in demonstrations agamst the AIR coverage of the 
agitations © Women's participation, as those of other sections, was repress- 
ed during the Emergency which was proclaimed m June 1975 However, 
underground work to help political prisoners and m the civil liberties 
activities, saw active participation. by women ? Altbouge JP did not 
give a call to women to join the movement, the issues affected women and 
they came out in large numbers, first through organisations and later 
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more spontaneously In the Uttarakhand region of UP, an agitation 
against deforestation developed in the Garhwal area in 1972-73 Led by 
Gaura Devi, twenty seven women participated ina struggle at Reni to 
prevent the contractor's employees and forest department personnel from 
cutting down the trees That the issue of deforestation particularly 
affected women 1s highlighted by the fact that women became the mam 
base of the Chipko Movement. Earlier m November 1971, thousands 
of women im Tehnr Garhwal participated in a demonstration agamst 
alcoholism About forty six of them were arrested for picketing a liquor 
shop."* 

In West Bengal, women participated ın large numbers and ina 
militant manner in both the general class struggles and also im the pohti- 
cal struggle In 1973, Ganatantrik Mahila Samiti: demonstrated against 
the government’s food policy In 1974, about 10,000 women demonstrated 
at the Governor's residence to demand food articles at fair prices and 
against political repression ** It may be noted that it was ın West Bengal 
that the political struggle between the ruling Congress and the Com- 
munist Opposition took its most violent form. Women formed a crucial 
section m the growing resistance against political repression by the ruling 
party, facing torture by the police, rape and murder The attack on the 
President of the West Bengal Ganatantrik Mahila Samiti, Jyoti Chakra- 
varty or Kaki Ma, indicated that organised women had become 
the target of political terror agamst the Left in particular. The 
14th conference of the West Bengal Ganatantrik Mahila Samit: noted 
this role of women Attacks on women activists—students, workers, 
peasents and middle class housewtves—had become common The sexual 
and other forms of torture faced by women political prisoners, both of 
the CPI-M and Naxalites, are now well known. The 14th conference of 
the West Bengal Ganatantrik Mahila Samiti in. April 1973 indicated that 
women's struggles had taken place among the coalmme workers ın Rant- 
ganj, in the tea gardens, among poor peasants and agricultural workers 
“Women had got their heads broken in the struggle for the harvest”, 
the report on the conference noted." The conference also stressed the 
need to organise tribal and bastı women It also said that the organi- 
sation's influence among working class women was not reflected in its 
membership although the membership had grown tremendously 5$ 

The struggles in the "70s, the period of intense attacks on civi 
liberties, cannot be discussed without mentioning the heroic struggle of 
the railway workers and the support actions by the wives and women 
from the railway working class They came mto the struggle when, during 
the railway strike m May 1974, the police attacked the residential colonies 
of the workers In West Bengal, Dhanbad, Delhi, Gauhati, the women 
faced the police raids bravely According to a paper, “Never before had 
the country witnessed such heroism from women, starving and unorgam- 
sed." 9* Women squatted on the railway tracks to prevent black legs from 
breaking the strike A report from a railway colony indicates the resi- 
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stance offered by women to police attacks and the mood of the women 
was reflected 1n the statement of some women who said, “Oh, let them 
torture us as muchas they wish We will continue our fight We will 
share our bread with dozens but our demands we will win "7? 

In the capital city of Delhi, the Emergency saw several efforts by 
the ruling party to “clean” the city and remove the people from the slum 
areas to the “resettlement colonies" The struggles offered by the poor 
in the slums is still largely undocumented. However, durmg the pro- 
ceedings of the Shah Commission enquiring into the Emergency excesses, 
1t was revealed that hundreds of Muslim women put up brave resistance 
to forcible eviction in the Turkman Gate area of Delhi facing the 
bulldozers 

It may be pointed out that the significance of two other important 
developments which concerned the women's movement—the declaration of 
the UN International Women's Year m 1975 and the CSWI Report—was 
somewhat lost and mmimised in the context of the political Emergency 
This 1s strikingly indicated by the Parliamentary debates in 1976." The 
CSWI Report, for instance, was taken up for discussion during the last 
hour on the last day of the session of Parliament and copies of the Report 
had not reached most of the members, the Report received the same shabby 
treatment which the rulmg Congress government had meted out to vital 
issues Concerning women. 
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NOTE 


P Sundarayya and The Land Question 


ON MAY 19, 1985, the revolutionary movement in India, lost one of its 
greatest heroes, m the death of Puchalapalh Sundarayya P S. had all 
the qualities of head and heart, which. make a revolutionary leader and 
which led him to become the first general secretary of the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist), a post that he held for several years Anyone 
coming in contact with him was immediately struck by his unfailing 
modesty and sincerity of purpose His many-sided hfe and activities, 
particularly his 10le ın organising the Telangana people's armed struggle, 
are all too familiar In this brief tribute, his contribution to the under- 
standing of the agraian situation, in particular, the land question, 1s 
recalled. 
The pamphlet, The Land Question, appeared m 1976, but there was 
a prelude to it 1n his Explanatory Note to the Cential Committee Resolu- 
tion on Certain Agi arian Issues, appearing 1n 1973 Both these documents 
have gone a long way in providing a correct and complete understanding 
of the agrarian situation in India 
The Explanatory Note brought clarity to the understanding of the 
agrarian situation m India The situation as it exists ıs not classical 
feudalism, nor 1s it developed capitalism, but it ıs both feudal and semi- 
feudal, meaning thereby that capitalist exploitation 1s super-imposed 
on the old feudal system The anti-feudal revolution has to be directed 
not only against feudal landlordism but against capitalist landlordism as 
well, which has got enmeshed with the former 
About 5% of the rural households, constituting the landlords, have 
each holdings over 20 acres, and together own about 40% of the total 
operational holdings PS. calculated that if only the land above the 
ceiling were taken from them for distribution, then 5 crore acres of land 
would be available for distribution, but if all the land, mcluding that 
below the ceilmg, were taken for distribution, then an additional 6 32 
crore acies would become available as surplus If all the land of the 
landlords, including that below the ceiling, were confiscated and distribu- 
ted among the agricultural workers and poor peasants, then each of these 
households would receive one to one and a half acres more of land, than 
what would have been available to them 1f only the land above the ceiling 
were distributed, and this would ensure a mmimum landholding of 23 
acres (In some states even 5 acies) per household What however needs 
to be noted ıs that even after this measure, full employment and a mını- 
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mum reasonable standard of living to each agricultural household cannot 
be provided and that this only provides some relief. To be able to 
realise full employment and a reasonable standard of life, a significant 
part of the rural households would have to be drawn mto industrial and 
other non-agricultural spheres of activity 

The Explanatory Note 1s indeed a great contribution 1n clarifying 
many points, particularly on tenancy-related questions. The Note also 
brings into focus the relative importance of various struggles in the 
agrarian revolution The struggles have to be organized mainly on the 
demands of agricultural workers and poor peasants, relating to wage, land, 
etc. the demands of the middle and rich peasants for fair prices for their 
produce, should also be taken up. 

The Land Question was indeed one of P S’ significant contributions 
This work is an important methodological study which enables us to 
identify clearly various soctal classes 1n the rural areas, which is by no 
means an easy task as the economic activities of various social classes 
often overlap PS was able to discern clearly the complexities involved 
and arrive at meaningful and operational categories of various social 
classes engaged in agriculture, and to define the political attitude to be 
adopted towards each of these social classes The Land Question con- 
tained case studies of two villages, Anantavaram in Tenali taluka (a wet 
village) and Kaza m Guntur taluka (a wet cum dry village), both in Guntur 
district While the agrarian situation varies somewhat across the 
different regions within the country, possessing different histories of land 
tenure, different magnitudes of tenancy and different levels of develop- 
ment of capitalism in agriculture, The Land Question, nevertheless, lays 
down the basic methodological framework for studying any region even 
if the categories require some modification before they can be adopted 
for study and political work With painstaking detail, comprehensive 
economic information was collected on the two villages, making the work 
a landmark ın studies on agriculture in the country and a classıc The 
Land Question, brings to mind Mao Tse Tung's “Analysis of Classes in 
Chinese Soctety" for 1ts lucid exposition. m 

It is not enough, that there be distribution of surplus lands 
of the landlords among the agricultural labour and poor peasantry, 
but that all the lands of the landlords, including holdings below 
the ceiling, need to be confiscated and distributed The Naxalite solution 
to the land question 1s also inadequate and naive, as immediate armed 
struggle can neither materialize on a large scale nor realize anything. 
People take to armed struggle only ın self-defence and when their demo- 
cratic rights and movements are suppressed by the government with 
violence Only through years of patient work among the people, taking 
up their day to day economic and social problems, can the required con- 
sciousness be brought about and the organization built In the absence of 
this, they end up organizing anarchic and adventurist actions, the result of 
which is that their forces get split and atomised. 


NOTE 71 


The social classes engaged in agriculture have been classified as 
shown below 

(i) Landlords are those families, who are not physically participa- 
ting (1e are not involved in manual labour) in the major agricultural 
operations and are either leasing out their land or employing farm servants 
and wage labour, and are only supervising the work of the latter In 
AP landlord families own moie than. 10-15 acres wet or more than 
20-30 acres of dry land 

(n) Rich peasants—Peasants are to be distinguished from landlords 
by their physical participation in the major agricultural operations The 
rich peasant physically participates in all major agricultural operations on 
his holding, whether owned or leased He employs farm servants and 
wage labour as well, and the mandays contributed by them exceed those 
of his family during any given year Alternatively, the rich peasant 
could be viewed as one whose income derived from family labour 1s less 
than that of farm servants In A.P such families own between 5-10 
acres of wet or 10-20 acres of dry land 

(11) Middle peasants also employ farm servants and wage labour 
but the mandays contributed by family labour exceeds those of farm 
servants and wage labour Alternatively, they could be viewed as those 
families whose income derived from family labour exceeds that of farm 
servants and wage labour. Another feature, which distinguishes the 
middle peasent from the rich peasant ıs that while the latter has regularly 
a surplus available with him which could be used for investment, the 
middle peasant has such a surplus only in good years Middle peasant 
families in A P. own between 2-5 acres of wet or 5-10 acres of dryland 

(iv) Poor peasants are those families who do no possess a surplus, 
and at best either break even or have a deficit which compels them to 
work either as wage labour or 1n some subsidiary occupation to supple- 
ment their income. The main income therefore 1s from the plot of land 
they own If under certam circumstances they engage wage labour, it 1s 
usually less than’ the wage labour which they themselves offer Poor 
peasants in AP own between 1—2 acres of wet or 2—5 acres of 
dry land 

(v) Agricultural labourers are those who mainly live on wage 
labour By and large they are landless, but even if they were to own 
plots, 4 would not measure more than an acie, and the main income of 
such families would be on account of wage labour rather than what 1s 
derived from the plot of land 

Agricultural labourers and poor peasants constitute 70 per cent of 
the rural population ın A P but own only 15 per cent of the cultivated 
lands On the other hand landlords m AP constitute 5 per cent of the 
rural families but own 45 per cent of cultivated lands P.S calculated 
that if all the lands (inclusive of lands below the ceiling) owned by the 
landlords m AP were confiscated and distributed gratis to the poor 
peasants and agricultural labour, they would end up possessing 25 acres 
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each (inclusive of the land which 1s already m their possession) If culti- 
vable waste lands, pastures, and forest banjars where trees do no grow, 
were made available for distribution and brought under cultivation, an 
additional 2-3 acres of land can be made available to each of the poor 
peasant and agricultural labour famulies 

The problem of tenancy was dealt with brilliantly by PS. Though 
in A P. tenancy ıs not the main form of cultivation, 15-20 percent of the 
cultivators depend upon leased Jand Legally recorded tenants are few. 
The government refuses to maintain tenancy registers and protect the 
tenants Most of the tenancies therefore are oral and not written agree- 
ments. Most of the tenants are poor peasants and agricultural workers, 
who have no choice but to take the land on lease, as their own holdings 
are pitifully small. Since there are no written records, there aie 
effectively no tenancy rights, and consequently the landlords evict 
tenants at will Even though the law has fixed rents at 25 per cent 
for dry lands and 30 percent for wet lands, the actual rents range 
between 50 to 75 percent of the produce The absurdly high rents 
are a consequence of the poverty of peasants, forcing them to lease in land, 
creating thereby the demand for land, and the absence of any security of 
tenure, which makes the high rents possible The alternative to leasing in 
land 1s to offer wage labour, which again depresses the wage rate The 
existence of a large amount of rural unemployment, creates a supply of 
labour, which keeps wages low A solution to the land problem, by 
abolishing landlordism, and by distributing gratis land to the tiller takes 
care of both the problem of high rents and low wages But until the 
agrarian revolution is realized, the demand for higher wages, lower rents 
and security of tenure are to be viewed as partial struggles necessary for 
creating the requisite consciousness, for the larger struggle 

In the death of P Sundarayya, the poor and toiling people of India 
have lost a saint and a revolutionary hero As EMS Namboodinripad 
wrote, the best tribute that can be paid to him, 1s by moving forward 
from strength and to strength, and each one of us contributing to the 
movement 1n our own little way 


SRIDHAR KRISHNA 
Zakir Hussain Calfege, 
Delhi University, Delhi, 


1 Mao Tse Tung, "Analysis. of classes in Chinese Society ` in Selected Works, 
Vol I 

2 CPI (M), Cential Committee Resolution on Certain Agiarian Issues and 
an Explanatory Note by P Sundarayya, 1973 

3 P Sundarayya, The Land Question, All India Kisan Sabha, 1976. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


K. SUBRAHMANYAM, (ed). Nuclear Proliferation 
and International Security (New Delhi : Institute for 
Defence Studies & Analyses, 1985), 310 PP, Rs. 150 


EVER since the advent of nuclear weapons, the issue of proliferation has 
exercised the minds of policy-planners and defence specialists Despite 
restrictive laws and procedures, it 1s a known fact that 40 years after the 
atom bombs that wiped out Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the spread of 
nuclear weapons has become an issue of some concern. As of today, the 
US, USSR, France, Great Britam, China are openly acknowledged nuclear 
weapons powers with Israel, South Africa and India m a list of “unde- 
clared" powers and Pakistan vergmg on attaining this status or even 
possibly leapfrogging to the former status. However, the range of possi- 
ble nuclear weapons' states is actually quite large encompassing some 
17 nations including those listed above, as well as Brazil and Argentina 
m South America to South Korea and Taiwan in East Asia and virtually 
all the West European countries 

From the beginning, nuclear weapons powers have attempted to 
impose a non-proliferation regime on other states. This has been done 
through bi-lateral arrangements and secret protocols at first and culminat- 
ing in the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty sponsored by the US, UK and 
the USSR in 1968 It has been the contention of India from the very 
beginning, K Subrahmanyam points out, that the treaty 1s fatally flawed 
in that it did not seek to prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
but addressed itself only to the dissemination of weapons to the non- 
nuclear states Equally important from the point of view of equality of 
states in international relations was the fact that it did not attempt to do 
away with the special status conferred on the nuclear weapons themselves 
In short all ıt did was to confirm the superiority associated with power and 
prestige conferred on the nuclear Weapons powers without any commit- 
ment towards international nuclear disarmament 

K. Subrahmanyam has been one of the most consistent and ardent 
critics of the NPT and his main plank has been to take issue with the 
continumg and burgeoning vertical proliferation of nuclear weapons 
especially 1n the case of the two main nuclear weapons states—the US 
and the USSR. In the 15 years that the treaty has been in force, for 
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example, the number of strategic nuclear warheads possessed by the two 
powers have increased from approximately 5,000 to 23,000. Subrah- 
manyam therefore contends that the problem in the intervening periods 
has not been so much of ‘new nations becoming self-acknowledged 
nuclear weapons powers” but the continumg qualitative and quantitative 
proliferation being carried out by the sponsors of the treaty 

Subrahmanyam discusses this issue at length in a chapter examining 
the real contours of proliferation He focuses on the nuclear weapons in 
terms of their large-scale globle deployment, and the loosening of the 
command and control of the nuclear trigger This has been a prolifera- 
tion which has not been addressed to by the treaty or its two subsequent 
reviews since the guilty parties have been the nuclear weapons states 
themselves Given. the strict controls with which the Soviet Union hand- 
les its own weapons, allowing no participation by the Warsaw Pact count- 
ries, the problem 1s really one of NATO alliance, in which the US shares 
its nuclear weapans with its allies 

One aspect of the situation is the horizontal proliferation within the 
armed forces of the main nuclear weapons powers. Here Subrahmanyam 
points out, several problems that arise In the command and control 
systems dealing with nuclear submarines for example the nature of the 
deployment leads to the diffusion of central authority in the command 
and control procedures Besides the problem of submarines where the 
problem of communications have compelled a certain degree of command 
autonomy, there have been authenticated reports of similar delegations 
with regard to other forces as well especially NORAD (North American 
Air Defence Command) or the NATO 

In fact, Subrahmanyam has adduced sufficient evidence to point to 
the alarming fact that the command and control of nuclear weapons far 
from being ın the black-box accompanying the President of the US may 
now be delegated to such levels that the danger of an inadvertent nuclear 
conflict has increased sharply He has cited Lord Solly Zuckerman’s 
observation that “prior release" orders for the nuclear weapons was 
axiomatic in the case of tactical nuclear weapons that the US possesses 
in abundance and deploys mainly m Western Europe The thousands of 
warheads designed to fire from artillery guns or small tactical missiles, 
presumably in conventional conflict scenarios make central command 
and control of nuclear weapons an impossible proposition. : 

Another less discussed aspect of proliferation is the impact of new 
technologies interfacing with the nuclear weapons. By definition this 1s a 
problem confined to the established and technologically advanced nuclear 
weapons states The laboratories and research establishments of the advanc- 
ed countries are not covered by the NPT C Raja Mohan has pointed to the 
shift m the western attitudes towards the transfer of any nuclear technology 
for weapons or other uses to Third World countries. The destruction of 
the internationally safeguarded OSIRAK reactor by Israel and the western 
acquiescence of the act marks the new phase of western strategy where, 
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the basic thrust 1s the mistrust of non-nuclear weapons powers and the 
desire to further restrict the Third World access to any type of nuclear 
technology in the name of nuclear non-proliferation 

Among the new technologies according to Raja Mohan that are 
qualitatively altering the proliferation regime are the “‘third generation” 
nuclear weapons which are focussing on developing and enhancing specific 
effects of a nuclear explosion, 1e developing enhanced radiation weapons 
as exemplified by the neutron bomb Another idea bemg explored 1s the 
EMP bomb which will through the intense electromagnetic pulse generated 
by a mid-air nuclear explosion destroy unprotected electronic systems of the 
adversary While the EMP phenomena ts a recognized fact, the trick is to 
develop weapons that will elimimate opposition satellites and communi- 
cations systems without affecting those of the friendly countries Another 
aspect of the third generation nuclear systems 1s the development of the 
X-ray laser, created by a small nuclear explosion The laser beam So-gene- 
rated 1s bemg touted as a a. means of destroymg Soviet ICBMs in their 
boost phase. Incidentally, another accepted "civilian technology 1e. 
particle accelerators are also being transformed into tools of military 
research from their original purpose of investigating atomic structures 
Yet another aspect of proliferation 1s indirect—using nuclear power 
to propel military vehicles These may range from ships and submarines 
and satellites Nuclear power reactors are being refined under the 
influence of the star wars plan to enable space-based power stations to 
energize beam-weapon systems 

Raja Mohan points out that m such cases the NPT is silent In this 
connection he notes the steady militarization of civil nuclear programmes, 
regulation of international trade in nuclear materials and technology as 
well as agreed programmes of disarmament are the issues that should be 
taken up 1f we are to create a genuine non-proliferation regime Unforo- 
tunately, the continumg set of mterests that shaped the NPT have not 
altered and thus nothing is likely to emerge in the near future 

In a subsequent chapter, Raja Mohan argues that the existing nuclear 
weapons powers have indulged in. proliferation of another type 1e deve- 
loping bases and facilities all over the world thus encouraging a globauza- 
tion of possible nuclear conflict Combined with the problems of com- 
mand and control of nuclear forces as argued by Subrahmanyam, Raja 
Mohan's argument ıs potent in the light of recent revelations that the 
Pentagon has plans to position nuclear weapons in over a dozen countries 
around the world where they are not positioned now 

PKS Namboodr has pointed out the fallacies evident in the concept 
of nuclear defence, populary known as ‘Star Wars’ He has questioned 
the role of the SDI m altermg the situation Besides the destabilizing 
nature of the star wars programmes, he points to the spin-off effects of an 
establishment of such a system on existing weapons limitation treaties 
like the ABM treaty and the treaty on banning weapons in outer space. 
In another chapter, he outitnes the nature of the recent researches on the 
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nuclear winter The validation of this fourth effect of nuclear war ie. 
nuclear winter, besides heat, blast and radiation, 1s now fairly well 
established Citing current research on the subject. Namboordri points 
to this most frightening and most recently discovered aspect of nuclear 
war “raises a number of questions about the validity of current nuclear 
doctrines and warfighting plans." 

Jasyit Singh has focussed on an important aspect of the problem of 
proliferation He notes the developments and advances in the conven- 
tional war fighting capabilities around the world today He notes that 
various theories of nuclear threshold do not take mto account the exist- 
mg realities First, many of the theories are western and one-sided, allow- 
mg for possible misinterpretations Second, the existence of nuclear 
weapons of various categories ‘ranging from the tactical artillery shells 
to strategic 1ntercontmental missiles presupposes their use in certain con- 
tingency even in a conventional war Once the war threshold 1s crossed, 
he argues, 1t 1s all too easy to cross the nuclear threshold as well 

Added to this general problem 1s the development of new weapons 1n 
theconventional arena The lethality of. certam conventional weapons 
systems and warheads, he argues, lowers the nuclear threshold as well 
Advances m precision guidance such as the terram matching radar, and 
electro-optical and laser designated guidance systems have made the delivery 
of conventional ammunition with pmpomt accuracy New munitions 
such as the MW-1 system or the CWS developed by West Germany or 
the fuel air explosive systems can approach lethality levels of small nuclear 
weapons that make nuclear responses more probable. 

In the light of this, ıt is correctly argued by Subrahmanyam that 
review conferences like the one due to be held in August— September this 
year are farcical exercises that have not achieved anything. However, it 
is more difficult to take at face value his argument that acquisitions of 
nuclear weapons by new nations may n fact contribute to increased 
stability Perhaps itis not too late to make yet another push to halt 
the burgeoning vertical and spatial proliferation and addressing the atten- 
tion of the world towards the heightened dangers from the new and 
untenable ideas like the Strategic Defence Initiative. Nevertheless, books 
like the one under review are an important contribution in pomting out to 
the world the dangerous delusions that surround the even limited attempts 
that have been made to tackle the dangers of nuclear war, until now 


—MKJ 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY PLEDGE 


India achieved independence thirty-eight years ago on 
this day, as a result of great sacrifices and self-denials made 
by freedom-fighters and martyrs. The struggle to free the 
country’s masses from poverty and deprivation started from 
that day-keeping UNITY the target for this vast sub-con- 
tinent inhabited by people of various caste and creed. The 
evil forces of separatism and communal feeling are imped- 
ing our progress and endangering the integrity of the coun- 
try and its people. 


Asan outcome of the right policies followed by The 
Left Front Government, West Bengal is free from the danger 
of the sundering forces. 


in this atmosphere of amity and unity, let us take the 
vow of bringing into being a new West Bengal—hand in 
hand with brothers from all caste, religion and language. 
Let us strive for fulfilling the objectives—-emancipation from 
poverty, ensuring health for all, installation of new indus- 
tries, spread of education among masses, upkeep of national 
unity and healthy culture, despite our limited resources and 
various obstacles through the concerted effort of the 
Government and the people. Let this be our Independence 


Day pledge 
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Cottage and Small Scale Industries 
a resurrection under the Icft Front Government 


Small Scale & Cottage Industries are at once torch-bearers of the 
age-old tradition of West Bengal and means of subsistence of the village 
folk The Left Front Government has therefore laid special emphasis 
on the development of Small Scale Industries through well-defined plans 
and projects The upshot 1s that such registered industries, 97000 in 1977, 
have gone up to 1,71,000 m 1985 For overall development of Small 
Scale Industries, in each of the 15 districts of the State, well-organised 
mdustrial centres are at work At present 850 units are functioning at 30 
Industrial Estates These apart, m 7 districts, giowth centres are coming 
up especially for the development of Small Scale Industries Arrangements 
are afoot for imparting adequate technical knowhow and organising skill 
for management of mdustries Loans extended to Small Scale Industries 
are progressively on the crease and the amount of loan given by the State 
Financial Corporation alone stands today at Rs 650 Lakhs. 


The registered Electronic Industries in the State have increased to 150 
ai present from 56 in 1976-77 


In the area of Handloom industries, the annual sale proceeds of Rs. 
2 crores m 1977 have reached Rs 40 crores mark at present The 
number of beneficiaries among the handloom workers through Co-opeia- 
tive Societies has increased from 30,000 to 90,000 In the sericultural 
zones, 10,000 acres of new land are being brought under mulberry cultiva- 
tion per year And at present, in all the other districts of the State 
barrmg Calcutta, Howrah and Hooghly cultivation of mulberry 1s in 
progress 


The handicrafts of terra cotta of Bankura, clay models of Krishnagar 
and artefacts of bell-metal, leather, conch-shells and buffalo-horns of the 
other districts have been salvaged from decadence and proper arrange- 
ments for their rehabilitation and marketing has been made Under the 
aegis of the Village Panchayats 167 Sales Centres have been opened. Many 
Small Scale Industries have been set up through Government efforts 
and supervision Provisions are there for extending loans and subsidies 
to the backward areas for expansion of industries 


Consequent on the pragmatic and welfare-oriented Industrial Policy 
of the Left Front Government more than a lakh youths have been provi- 
ded with jobs last year And thousands of wage-eainers of villages have 
been freed from the cruel clutches of the money lenders 
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Editorial Note 


THE FRUITS of the new economic policy ushered in by the Rajiv Gandhi 
Government have already begun to appear According to the latest trade 
staustics, the first four months of the current financial year have witnessed a 
nearly 80 per cent increase in the size of the country’s trade deficit Com - 
pared to a deficit of about Rs 1,705 crore during April July 1984, the figure 
forthecurrentyearis Rs 3080crores This massive increase is due to the fact 
that while exports have remained virtually stagnant, imports have forged 
ahead by nearly 30 per cent Whether or not there have been some special 
factors contributing to this import splurge through a “bunching” effect, 1s 
beside the point The basic fact ıs that while imports are pushing ahead, 
exports refuse to budge The policy of import “liberalisation "which was sup- 
posed to boost our exports ıs pushing the country, as many had feared, into a 
veritable payments crisis , whose 1mpact will be felt by all 


While it ıs true that a hall mark of the society we live in ıs that willy-nilly 
we are required to become economics conscious , this requirement becomes 
more pressing at certam umes than at others Now 1s one such time Difficult 
days are ahead and it 15 1mportant for all thinking persons to come to grips 
with ,and actively intervene in, what 15 going on in the realm of the economy 
and economic policy It is in this context that Social Scientist which recently 
brought out a double number devoted to a discussion of the new turn in 
economic policy, 1s following 1t up in the current issue with some more 
articles dealing with economic matters This 1s by no means for a lack of 
choice in selecting articles ,on the contrary it represents a deliberate exercise 
of choice in keeping with the imperatives of the present situation which we 
hope our readers will understand Bombarded as they are with the paeans of 
praise being loudly sung in the bourgeois press to the “pragmatic” new 
policy being introduced bya “dynamic” leadership ,we would hike to bring to 
their ears the critical voices which are being ratsed in conventions and 
seminars across the country, which barely, if at all, get a passing mention 1n 
the media 


The lead article by Arun Ghosh ,Amtya Bagchi and Sreemanta Dasgupta 
provides a critical review of the new trends in industrial, including textiles 
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policy and exposes the facile nature of the generalisations about €xport-led 
growth "and “public sector inefficiency "which have been floating around in 
the media lately, C P Chandrashekhar’s paper underscores the seriousness of 
the payments positon by making staustical projections, based on a careful 
analysis of past data, of the different elements entering into the balance of 
payments The paper thus questions the very assumptions underlying 
current trade policy Interesungly the paper was writen before the figures for 
the;current year became available, these figures, while confirming the 
general drift of the paper’s analysis, show the actual situation to be more dis - 
mal than anybody had suspected Utsa Patnaik’s paper on anu-poverty 
schemes 1s simultaneously a critique of the entre stategy of planning, 
especially of plan-financing, in the country, which is designed to engender a 
‘profit inflation” of the sort that even John Maynard Keynes had warned 
against, the new turn in economic-policy, she argues will only carry this 
profit anflanon even further 


The current number also carries two important papers on our 
neighbouring economies Much discussion has taken place in India as well as 
abroad about the precise nature and implications of the changes in economic 
policy and organisation introduced in the post cultural revolution period in 
China, Arun Prokas Chatterjee’s piece detailing his discussions with Chinese 
economists and officials and his own personal impressions during a trip to 
China should be of interest in this context The paper by Shaikh Muhammad 
Rashid who was entrusted with the main responsibility for implementing 
land reforms in Pakistan under Bhutto, about the contents of, and the pro- 
blems faced by, those reforms has an obvious documentary significance 1n 
addition to the information ıt provides 
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Industrial Policy and the Economy 


THE INDUSTRIAL policy that has been initiated in 1985, by the Govern- 
ment of India 1s the culmination of a policy of drift which commenced 
around 1966 Today, the policy 1s characterized by total surrender of the 
policy of self reliance, and a reversal of the growth policy based on India's 
natural endowment 


What are the major planks ofthe present industrial policy of the Govern- 
ment of India? Putting the most favourable mterpretation of the various policy 
decisions announced recently, they may be briefly summed up as below 


(a) That Indian industry should be fully competitive with industry 
abroad, and should therefore be opened up to the full blast of international 
competition through a liberal import policy, (however, this 1s not strictly 
followed through) , 


(b) That to this end, Indian industry should be free to import whatever 
technology 1t wishes to, 


(c) That the consumer should have a free choice in regard to all types of 
consumer goods (including luxury consumption goods), in respect of which, 
therefore, all restraints on production should be withdrawn, 


(d) That in view of the inadequacy of home demand, Indian industry 
should seek markets abroad, and as a result develop in the light of demand 
for Indian goods abroad, 


(e) That the public sector should stand on its own, and where unable to 
do so, should either be privatized or suffer a slow death, and 


(f) That sick industries may also be allowed to die, or industry may be 
allowed to retrench labour in order to avoid Sickness, and taken over units 
should be handed back to their erstwhile owners 


The Government's industrial policy has not, of course, been spelt out in 
so many words But the various policy measures pursued, in parucular the 
import liberalization measures adopted, the tax adjustments made in favour 
ofa number of specific large scale industries, the policy adjustments affected 
in the name of technology import, and the treatment meted out to public sec- 
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tor enterprises, all tend to remforce the view that the Government no longer 
sets store by the policy of self-reliance, and that the shift of policy 1s in favour 
of a policy of “exvort-led growth” This ıs nor overtly stated—in fact. the 
catchword used of late is "growtn-led exports"—but the message comes 
loud and clear The scenario today 1s that public sector enterprises—while 
remaining hamstrung by both bureaucratic control and political interference 
as well as inadequate funding even for normal replacements and 
madernization—can wither, or can be offered to private industry to manage 

Even erstwhile sick (private) units which have been nursed back to health 
after takeover of management by Government are to be handed back to their 
erstwhile owners. 


The changes in the Government's policy are supposedly induced by a 
recognition of the failure of the older policy of indiscriminate protection of 
domestic industry and an extension of the public sector. No attempt has 
been made, however, to look closely at the socio-economic factors respons- 
ible for the lack-lustre performance of Indian industry, and of the public sec- 
tor enterprises in the past, let alone tackle those factors at their root! Failing 
to reduce poverty on any scale, the policy of poverty reduction has bee prac- 
ucally given up, except in name No attempt has been made to really absorb 
and to deepen the technology already imported The new policy builds not 
on the strength of the old economic policies but on their weaknesses 


The recent changes ın Government's industrial policy appear to have 
been influenced by the private corporate sector's insistent clam that only the 
industrial licensing and other restrictive policies of the Government have 
been responsible for the stagnation of industry since the mid-sixnes The 
strong urging of international lenders (led by the World Bank and IMF), to 
liberalize imports and to open up the economy to international competition, 
also appears to have played a part in the formulation of these policies Their 
hands have been strengthened by a group of middle-level non-resident 
Indian capitalists who want to move their capital back and forth between 
India and the international market, and between one quick-yielding venture 
and another as it suits them, without let or hindrance The focus has apparen- 
tly been to give free rein to the play of market forces for the allocauon of 
resources 

Although the latest industrial policy of the Government does not overtly 
seek to follow the policy of “export-led growth", ın practice, the various 
measures adopted appear to be based on an acceptance of this principle It 
may therefore be useful to briefly examine the basics of, first, the argument 
regarding “export-led growth” via-a-vis industnalization based on import 
substitution, and secondly, the policy on technology import now adopted 


The results of a few manifestations of the present policy of Government 
would be briefly reviewed later. 


The Prospects of “Export-led Growth” 


Much of the present thrust in the matter of import hberalization stems 


y 
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from recommendations of Bela Balassa and other believers in the theory of 
export-led growth, based on the experience of South Korea, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong and Singapore Significantly, the examples of Brazil, Argentina and 
Mexico are now carefully suppressed, though five or six years back, they were 
also~held up as shining examples of the success of this policy 


In a world of fast changing technology, several types of policy 
adjustments can be made by a country The proper approach would be to 
adopt an “active adjustment policy”, wherein the policy makers look ahead 
to future comparative costs, based on the removal of structural bottlenecks, 
and on long term real resource availabiliues An ‘active adjustment policy’ 
does not have to be based on the dictum of exploiting external markets at fas- 
ter than normal rates An "active adjustment policy" 1s no different from a 
dynamic policy of self-reliance which 1s based on the endowment of resour- 


ces including human resources, of a country 


In a world of fast changing exchange rates and import policy changes by 
other countries, there could arise the need for a less ambitious policy, less 
attuned to long term coniparative costs. Such a policy may be defined as a 
“positive adjustment policy”, seeking to make use of medium term expec- 
tations of world supply arid demand. In times of extreme stress, one may 
need to make purely “defensive adjustments" from tme to ume. But in all 
these policy options, there is need for careful evaluation of the status, and the 
competitiveness of indigenous industry, which cannot just be thrown to the 
wolves Even assuming that one ıs wedded to the dictum of competitiveness 
and export-led growth, one has to keep in mind long run competitiveness, 
one has to pursue an “active adjustment policy” which seeks to take note of 
long term comparative advantage Exports, in this case, would grow pro- 
vided world market conditions are favourable But that 1s in any case a 
necessary condition Exports cannot grow, no matter what policy changes are 
introduced, if the trading conditions in the rest of the world are not favour- 
able But there is no room here for panicky changes in policy, since every 
country may be expected to take to “defensive adjustments" against any 
aggressive “‘over-sell” policy 


The policy of export-led growth which 1s advocated by international 
institutions and researchers, 1s most untimely today, and may be likened to 
pursuing a mirage, because all forecasts of world trade appear to predict its 
stagnation and 4 dechne in the growth rates of developed nations Asa result, 
there is unhkely to be any great surge ın world demand for Indian exports of 
manufactured products It is possible that a few products or a few individual 
manufacturers may register a marked improvement in exports, but the 
overall rate of growth of exports 1s unlikely to be substanual. Even the OECD 
has forecast a sharp decline in world trade, arẹ in world imports from 
developing countries ? Indeed, the latest World Bank projection predicts a 
trade deficit for India of Rs 9,374 crores in 1987-88 from a level of around 
Rs. 5,700 in 1983-84, and the present policies of import liberalization with a 
view to making industry more competitive, can only worsen the position by 
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increasing imports with no corresponding increase in exports 


If one considers that India’s outstanding foreign debt, as on March, 
1985, was Rs 25932 crores in respect of Government loans and Rs 758 
crores in respect of non-Government loans, the enormity of the medium 
term balance of payments problem facing India becomes clear According to 
the debt re payment schedule, beginning with Rs 2483crores in 1985-86, it 
would reach a peak of Rs 4045 crores in 1988-89 before taparing off, 1f new 
loans are not resorted to in the meanwhile, which is an unrealistic assumption 
because the deficit in the intervening years would necessarily have to be 
covered by international borrowing Itis significant that A W Clausen, Presi- 
dent of the World Bank, has in a recent statement in New Delhi, stared that 
India should increasingly look for commercial borrowing abroad Further 
comment is unnecessary 


The basic fallacy of the present industrial policy 15 the belief that the dis- 
mentling of the regulatory measures in the industrial sector would 
automatically lead to the setting up of export-oriented industries which 
enjoy competitive advantage In the first place, one problem in India has 
been the inadequacy of infrastructure, which in turn ıs related to the inade- 
quacy of public and private investment in the past The removal of these 
structural weaknesses will not be effected by an ostrich-like attitude Second- 
ly, the market for industrial products in India, based on the demand-impulse 
generated by the highly skewed distribution of income has promoted the 
manufacture of items in which India does not enjoy any special comparative 
advantage It 1s only when industries are set up on the basis of long-term 
comparative advantage, and made more competitive by the removal of 
diverse structural rigidities in the economy, when industries are set up on the 
basis of a large, broad-based home demand, that exports would increase 
automatically 


The Implication of Technology Import Policy 


The import of technology is a major element in the strategy of develop- 
ment now being followed, and foreign collaboration agreements are being 
encouraged with gusto, as a means of modernization of our production 
methods, and making our industry competitive No one today would deny 
the need for technology import, but one has to examine carefully (a) the 
reasons for technology import in the first place, (b) the record of absorption 
of technology, and (c) the sectors into which imported technology ıs being 
‘ inducted To take the last question first, we have to ask, 1s it technology which 
would help the common man? Would it reduce the drudgery of the masses 
and increase their income? Or, does it cater to the needs of only a few? Secon- 
dly, is ıt technology which would lead to a broad-based manufacturing pro- 
cess, or 1s it something that would lead to both large-scale displacement of 
labour and increased concentration of ownership? For instance, cars are 
being assembled in Japan today by robots, and in the USA, the latest 
technology is rapidly eliminating both small farmers and small businesses. 
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Can we afford such large scale displacement of labour and increased concen- 
tration? Thirdly, would the imported technology really lower over-all costs, 
by enabling us to produce basic goods more cheaply, or 1s 1t something that 
would lead to the development of isolated pockets of industrial excecellence, 
without any fall out benefits? There is animated talk in official circles about 
the new information technology How precisely are we going to use this 
technology? Is 1t to be used to speed up our education process, or 1s 1t to be 
used merely to provide soporific entertainment to the masses so as to divert 
their attention. or again, to project the image of the powers that be? 


That the policy pursued with regard to development and import of 
technology ıs adhoc, unplanned and contrary to avowed objectives of policy 
would be clear from the example of the automobile industry In a country 
which 1s desperately poor, there was no justification in the first place for 
allowing the assembly and later manufacture of three different models of cars 
to cater primarily to a narrow domestic market Economies of scale could not 
be exploited through such policy, and manufacturers proved too timorous to 
venture into export markets with an aggressive policy of forward-looking 
investment and market penetration Then came the official concern for mod- 
ernizing the industry This was used as an excuse to reverse the policy of 
keeping out foreign control from the public sector by allowing Suzuki to 
acquire control of the ill-advised Marut project 


The current policy obviously stems from the obsession to make a success 
of the Marut car In the guise of developing a fuel-efficient car, as of now, vir- 
tually the entire car ıs being imported ın a knocked-down condition, and 
assembled in India with only a few indigenous parts This 1s in the name of 
producing a cheap, fuel-efficient car This 1s essentially a fraud, because 
almost a wholly imported car 1s now being allowd to be sold as a product of 
Indian manufacture, and in order to make it cheap, import and excise duty 
rates have been lowered significantly Several questions arise in this connec- 
tion First, could the exisung indigenous cars not have been made cheaper by 
reducing the duty on them? And could they not have been forced-say, 
through permission to import fuel efficient engines-to produce more fuel 
efficient cars? Secondly, for whose benefit- e , for which class of people-is 
this enormous cost, both in investment terms and in terms of foreign 
exchange outgo, being incurred by the country? Thirdly, what 1s the back- 
ward linkage, and therefore, the incidental benefit of the Marun? Unfor- 
tunately, in the case of the Maruti—reportedly owing to pressure from the 
Japanese collaborators—there has been little gr no development of ancillary 
industries. Indeed, ancillarisation 1s not even talked about 


Asa direct consequence of the policy regarding Maruu, and as a result of 
the broad-banding of industries for the purpose of industrial lıcensmg 
(applicable for the automobile industry) the exisu- „ 7^7 manufacturers have 
had to be permitted to 1mport new engines, body panels—1in fact, a much 
lugher percentage of components than in the past—and a number of other 
units are now reportedly proposing to maríufacture automobiles. The Tatas 
are supposed to produce a car with Japanese collaboration. Inevitably, the 
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Maruti approach would be followed, and large-scale imports would result, 
with only promises of progressive indigemsation The ironical fact ıs that the 
programme of passenger cars has never been a part of the Plan programme 
The investment on Maruti has likewise never been part of the approved Plan. 
As a result of the new policy of “Opening up” of the economy, many existing 
manufacturers of components are now left without orders, so that there 1s a 
reduction rather than an increase m employment. As the Statesmen (Calcutta), 
of 21 August 1985 states, “the recent spate of Japanese tie-ups in the Indian 
automobile industry have adversely affected the innumerable’ small foun- 
dries. Collaborators’ insistence on imports of castings from Japan have left 
them with a heavy inventory burden " The technology import policy has in 
effect led to partial de-industrialization, and the net effect has been only to 
provide the Indian elite with a choice of cars from among a number of impor- 
ted models 

In the electronics industry, a similar ‘import-led growth’ policy 1s being 
followed ? There has been a deluge of foreign collaborations in this sector 
Almost the entire colour TV set 1s now imported and assembled here. Even 
forblack and white TV sets, the import of components has gone up as a result 
of many new units starting production with the help of foreign collaboration 
The earlier ban on the use of foreign brand names 1s being openly or covertly 
violated. Similar. developments are occurring in the: field of computers, 
calculators etc Again , this this policy 1s jusufied by past falures But unlike the 
South Koreans, who had been earher derided officially by powerful forces in 
the Electronics Commission and are now being lauded in all quarters, 
neither the Government nor private manufacturers are investing enough and 
in the nght areas to build vital backward linkages The policies being pursued 
now are unlikely :o increase our competitiveness abroad—one of the stated 
objectives of policy 


Even the survival of many of these industries—being set up with foreign 
collaboration or supposedly being upgraded technologically—cannot be 
assured, partly because they will produce, in general, elitist consumption 
items, and the market in India ıs not large enough to fully exploit economies 
of scale for them Again, these industries cannot survive if imports of the final 
products are allowed Would the Marut survive if fully built-up cars are 
allowed to be imported at the same rate of duty ‘as paid by Maruti for 
components? ~ 

In most public discussions, one vital aspect of technology import 1s 
underplayed This is our capacity to bargain for, and absorb, foreign technol- 
ogy. Comparisons with Chinzand South Korea, two countries which are sup- 
posed to have done very well by opening their doors to foreign capital and 
technology, will help make the: point clearer. China's rate of industrial 
growth in the past has been at least twice as high as that of India and she had 
built up a sophisticated industrial structure in practically all fields of manufa- 
ture People who talk about China opening her doors to Western countries 
now, try to foreget this past, and also brush away the fact that even to borrow 
technology on favourable terms you need to be prepated In this respect 
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China 1s far better prepared than India. She can attord to say, “If you don't 
like our terms, go away, we'll do ıt ourselves.” There are, indeed, quite a 
number of instances, ın 1980 ın particular, when finding that her foreign 
exchange commitments were much larger than she was prepared to accept, 
China simply cancelled foreign contracts one after the other. Even now, in 
the midst of this phase ofunbolted doors, she conducts the toughest bargain- 
ing imaginable when preparing a technological contract. Her attitude to 
fonegn suppliers of technology is incomparably harder than what the Indian 
Government or the Indian corporate sector can even üream of adopting 

That 1s the difference between China and India. There are many other dif- 
ference between China and India There are many other differences—in the 
choice of the products in which they decide to collaborate, in the choice of 
the method they would lıke to absorb etc.,-but that would take us too 
far 


South Korea offers a different example. It has been greatly helped by 
both Japanese and American transnationals and by the huge inflow of capi- 
tal, primarily commercial, supporting her industridizauon But at the same 
ume, for various historical reasons, South Korea has also been able to 
develop a small group of very tough native enterpreneurs who have now 
formed huge trading companies in their own right. From this position of 
strength they can bargain on very favourable terms even with large rnul- 
unationals hke the General Motors 


Moreover, perhaps because of its small size and cohesiveness, the real 
nationalistic element that South Korea can put mto its planning and 
economic policy far outdistances the real national element in our economic 
policy. This might sound paradoxical in view of the fact that. South Korea 
continues to depend a lot on the American Government and mulunationals, 
but it is true and we need to be aware of it The current policy places a good 
deal of faith ın multinationals transferring ‘high technology’ to India. So one 
has to begin from the first principle A mult-national will transfer technology 
to another country if that 1s the most profitable option for it. It has several 
options it can sell the product, it can invest in a subsidiary, ıt can set up à 
partnership on unequal terms providing the local partner nothing except 
some equipnient and constructional expertise Only the last option 1s to sell 
technology in any real sense ` 


There are studies which show that there is a difference ın the bargaining 
strength between the large multinationals and poor countries like India 
which cannot really act as a united nation in this matter, and that they are not 
even in a position to absorb the frontier technology if it ıs at all supplied. For 
that requifes a level of development and sophistication in many areas which 
developing countries simply do not possess. Let us take a concrete example 
Ifa large mulunational manufacturing aircraft were to try and market aircraft 
for private persons in India, how many buyers would there be and why 
should such a company set up a production unit here or transfer technol- 
ogy ? It would prefer to sell its aircraft outright. In other words, our foreign 
partners have only their interests in mind and hence it is imperative to keep a 
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careful watch on the real costs/benefits of all proposed technology transfer 
deals to safeguard our interests 


Therefore, one has to be realistic One has to critically examine the way 
trade in technology 1s actually done and face the fact that under present con- 
ditions no large transnational 1s going to sell technology to us on very favour- 
able terms If the Third World countries had been able to put up a united 
front things would have been different But narrow, divergent interests have 
prevented such a consolidation Why bring in the heterogeneous Third 
World ? Even our own nationalized public sector has failed to act unitedly 
against multinationals In this state of affairs we have to remember the old 
adage "Buyers must be careful". 


The New Textile Policy 

Let us now look at the policy relating to a totally different type of indus- 
try, based on a large home demand and essentially on domestically available 
raw materials, namely, the textile industry Thus industry 1s the single largest 
provider of employment in the country In the new textile policy, the policy 
of fibre flexibility introduced recently implies that a few existing, well- 
established firms would be placed in a most advantageous position In fact, 
the policy appears to be tailor-made for one particular favoured firm More 
significantly, the multi-fibre policy does not improve the competitiveness of 
Indian textiles abroad because of the disadvantage India has in the produc- 
tion of rnan-made (synthetic) fibres On the other hand, the permission of 
expansion of the weaving capacity ın the organised sector ıs likely to be a 
crushing blow to the unorganized weaving sector Indeed, the fact that the 
entire producuon of controlled cloth is to be transferred to the handloom 
sector by the end of the Seventh Plan implies that a responsibility which the 
mill sector has so long “evaded” is now to be passed on as a millstone around 
the neck of the handloom sector Thus, ın heu of the earher encouragement 
given to the handloom sector through the policy of reservation of certain 
categories of cloth production, hereafter, items of high unit value realisation 
will be produced by the organised mill sector, while the production of 
unremunerauve controlled cloth would be the burden of the handloom 
sector 

Even the powerloom sector appears today to have been hard hit by the 
combination of fiscal and licensing policies The Calcutta Statesman of Sep- 
tember 17, 1985 reports that the “new texule policy announcement some- 
ume ago has dealt a stunning blow to the art silk industry of Surat” It goes on 
to add that the “volume of production by the industry that consists of about 
1 20 lakh powerlooms operating day and mght has dropped by 45 percent 
and there are fears that the crisis will deepen rapidly ” 


The new textle policy makes the expliat statement that organised fac- 
tory units would be allowed to contract capacities, or even to order the 
closure of a unit The policy makers seem to be aware that the new policy 
would lead to the closure of some units The new policy would be very likely 
to lead to the cornering of the market by a few large firms The recent reduc- 
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tions in the import/excise dutes on synthetic fibres are intended to boost the 
demand for man-made and for mixed fabrics, in which only a few units 
specialize The fact that raw cotton output this year has reached a record level 
of 93 lakh bales and cotton prices are falling does not bother the policy- 
maker With the fallin the price of cotton, the reduction in the fiscal levies on 
syntheuc/mixed fabrics may be expected to sustain and boost the demand 
for the products of only a few iarge units, specializing in the production of 
blended fabrics in which we do not have and cannot hope to have export 
compeuuveness The pol.cy would not therefore lead to any break-through 
in exports The area ın which India does have a comparative advantage, 
namely cotton, has been totally ignored Tne undependable quality of Indian 
cotton has been a major drawback in the way of the production of good- 
quality fabrics in the past, but there ıs no emphasis in the new policy on the 
improvement of the ginning of raw cotton, and no attempt to otherwise 
encourage the production of better cotton varieties In fact, the multifibre 
policy 1s likely to prove a damper to the demand for cotton, which could 
affect cotton producuon, and therefore, the long-term viability of the textile 
export programme 


The demand for textiles in India ss essentially of three types. onc highly 
elust, a second, required by the poorer sections consisung mainly of the 
standard or coarser varieties of cloth—some of it very colourful (as in 
Rajasthan), and a third consisung increasingly of mixed fabrics and wash- 
and-wear type of materials required by the urban and semr-urban populace 
Since India has an advantage in the matter of cotton, if the quality of cotton 
can be up-graded, the quality of mill cloth for the second category can be 
improved It so happens that Indian exports of cloth are also predominantly 
of this category (The export of apparel 1s a different story where the added 
value is considerable, since India has cheap labour, giving a competitive edge 
to exports) Hence, the freeing of the mull sector from its obhgation to pro- 
duce controlled varieties of cloth is likely, if anything, to reduce the aggregate 
output of mill cloth The reason 1s that in terms of quannues, neither the 
elitist demand nor the demand for mixed fabrics 1s likely to increase more 
than the decline in the demand for ordinary varieues of mill cloth. Also. the 
increasing use of synthetic/mixed fabrics (which are more long lasting) 1s 
likely to reduce the total demand for cloth, in terms of quanuues Hence, 
whatever else the present textile policy may achieve, it 15 unlikely to result in 
any increase 1n exports of mull cloth. 2 


The Public Sector 


Another aspect of the Government's industrial policy concerns its 
approach to the public sector Oflate, it has become popular in official quar- 
ters to indulge in casual, unrestrained and ill-informed denigrauon of the 
public sector The public sector 1s widely and openly cnucised as inefficient, 
and the private sector 1s eulogized for its efficiency There 1s even some talk of 
privauzatien of the public sector; and very recently, 1t has been decided that 
three sick sugar mills which have been nursed back to a state of health after 
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Government take-over, would be handed back to the earlier owners. ‘This 1s 
rather paradoxical. It may be recalled that the economy 1s being opened up 
precisely because the Indian corporate sector has been felt to be inefficient 
and sluggish (because of the lack of competition) Moreover, a very large 
number of private sector units have had to be taken over by Government 
owing to endemic sickness Entre industries are today sick, viz , jute mills, 
mını steel plants, many general engineering industries, many chemical and 
pharmaceuucal units, a large part of the textile industry, many sugar units 
quite a few glass and ceramic units and so on, the list is almost unending Yet, 
the private sector 1s now held io be efficient, and the public sector otherwise, 
and policy decisions taken solely on that premise 


The relative performance of the public and private sectors needs to be 
analyzed 1n proper perspecuve Also, the problems and constraints before 
the public sector should also be examined with a view to tackling those 
“Unfortunately, the public sector manager today enjoys no freedom, he has 
responsibility without any power Bureaucratic control and political inter- , 
ference are endemic The chief executive of the Indian Iron and Steel Com- 
pany has been changed nearly a dozen times since take-over/nationalization— 
a turnover of once every year— which 1s hardly conducive to good manage- 
ment. Appointments to public sector posts have become a matter of political 
patronage Distant control of the Ministries/Departments of Government on 
even matters such as purchases or sales hamper operations Policy decisions 
are again concentrated at the Ministry/Department. A few public sector units 
which had, in the earher days, been able to set up their own separate 
traditions of functioning have shown how they are even supenor to their 
private sector counterparts in the same industry A comparison between, say, 
the HMT and private sector machine tool units, or between the BHEL and 
the AVB, would clearly illustrate this point 


Comparison is frequently made between the Tatas and public sector 
steel plants What is not always realized 1s that the public sector steel plants 
were not free to choose their product-m1x; they were required by Government 
to produce low value items (in high demand) in the pubhc interest The Tatas 
have long since given up the production of pig iron for sale to foundries, the 
entire burden falls on the pubhc sector plants In terms of operating 
efficiency-physical norms of capacity utilization and efficiency in the use of 
meterials and energy—the Bhilai Steel Plant is no worse than the TISCO, and 
Bokaro has a more efficient energy balance If they do not make as much pro- 
fitas the TISCO, this 1s because of other policy constraints which we need not 
go into here The Government has consistently denied even normal replace- 
ment of equipment at the Durgapur Steel Plant, let alone allow its moder- 
nization, and glib comparisons are made of capacity utilization at the DSP 
vis-a-vis other plants ? 

Thereisanother aspect which is more crucial. The comparison generally 
made is in terms of the narrow commercial angle 1.e., in terms of return on 
capital. An alternative calculation can and should be made from a wider 
social angle 1 e., the contribution made by a unit to the country’s national 
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product (Dholakia, 1978) * The total benefit to the economy as a whole accru- 
ing from any production process 1s represented by the sum of related factor 
incomes generated from it í e , the sum of rent, wages, and salaries, interest 
and profit. The conventional profitability criterion focusses attention only on 
the last of these four items and ignores the first three types of income flows 

But the total gain to the economy from a production process is the sum of all 
four  holaka, therefore, constructs a time series of overall factor produc- 
tivity of the public sector and the private sector separately from 1960-61 to 
1975-76. The results are shown below : "us 


Table-I 


Total factor productivity of private and public sectors in India 








= COS. 





Private Sector Í Public Sector 
^ 1060-1961 100 100 
1967-1968 92 33 118 14 
1975-1976 102 78 188 79 





Source Dholakua (1978) 


Thus, it would seem that ın terms of total factor producuvity the public sector 
performed far better than the private sector What Dholalaa's study indicates 
1s that the superior performance of the private sector is far from established if 
one considers the relative performance of the two sectors from a wider 
social angle 


One of the results of the present Government approach to public sector 
units 15 that potenually efficient units hke, for instance, the Indian Iron & 
Steel Company, are allowed to die by denying them funds for modernization 
and expansion, even while large sums are expended to set up ineffiaent new 
units, which in due course would be allowed to languish once they have been 
completed with foreign assistance for the import of plant and equipment It 
1s understood that an expert Government study on the steel industry had 
recently found that Burnpur and Durgapur have an advantage over other 
steel plants, from the angle of location And yet, these two plants have suf- 
fered che maximum neglect in tespect of plant replacement and moderniza- 
tion The IISCO is now reported to be on the verge of closure even while large 
investments are made for the setting up of a new plantat Visakhapatnam, and 
there are reports of yet another new unit—the Neelachal Steel Plant—being 
set up If the capital servicing cost alone per tonne of steel at the VSL works 
out to the present market price of steel, and if, therefore, the VSL loses heavi- 
ly, would the plant managers be to blame? Is it a necessary weakness of the 
public sector? The focus appears to be on the placernent of import orders for 
equipment and the import of foreign know how, as if import of plant and of 
technology—which 1s frequently “tied” and therefore not the best—would 
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automatically make for viability and growth of these units 


In the past the Government had grossly neglected the task of absorbing 
the technology imported into the public sector and had hamstrung the 
public sector in its bargaining with foreign supphers of technology What 
could have been a potential source of strength for the public sector, viz , the 
existence of a large number of units capable of throwing up new ideas and 
implementing R & D projects to adapt borrowed technology and invent 
methods, had been turned into a weakness through the deliberate fragmen- 
tation of efforts and authority’ This mistake 1s to be compounded several 
fold now in the name of efficiency or, sometimes, in a burst of barefaced con- 
fession of failure, expediency 


We have examined only a few instances of the effect of technology 
import, and of the liberalizauon of industrial and import policies But the 
illustrations chosen are typical They indicate that the areas where the import 
of technology 1s really required in the economy have not been carefully 
thought out Nor have the implications of the measures adopted been 
examined carefully What 1s happening is essentially ad hoc, based on the 
recommendations of certain pressure groups The policy changes appear to 
be totally unconnected with the plan programme The present combination 
of policies is likely, ın fact, to lead to de-industrialization in that many exist- 
ing industries are likely to be wiped out, not because of any inherent long 
term comparative disadvantage but because of unplanned and ad hoc changes 
in import policy, while any new activity likely to arise as a result of the policy 
would not create enough employment even to offset the unemployment 
directly caused by the closure of industries through unplanned imports 


The process of technology import, the way it ıs being permutted, 1s also 
likely to lead to increased ‘concentration’, by the weeding out of small pro- 
ducers,and an accentuation of the inequality in the distnbution of income 
The process set ın motion ıs not likely to lead to the growth of over-all indus- 
trial output and employment, and not likely to improve exports 


We would like to repeat the warnings given by many economists about 
the danger of India walking into a debt trap which is likely to follow if the pre- 
sent policies continue to be pursued Such a possibility will mean not only the 
loss of economic sovereignty by the Indian Government, it 15 likely to lead to 
a long-term crisis because of the ever-present threat of capital flight. In Latin 
American countries, such as Mexico and Argenuna, the huge official debt 1s 
further swollen by very large flights of private capital (amounung in the case 
of Mexico to more than U S $32 7 billion over the period 1974-83) * Non- 
resident Indians and many resident Indians have already taken a consider- 
able volume of capital out of India There 1s a real danger that if India walks 
into a massive international debt, her Government will be blackmailed not 
only by TNC banks, other TNCs, but also by her new found NRI investors as 
also wealthy citizens who know of ways to take their capital out of the country 
This threat can, in the event we walk into the debt-trap, compromise our very 
ability to adopt a policy of self relance and an independent foreign 


policy. 
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Itis not yet too late to change the direction of our industrial and technol- 
ogy policy, on the basis of long term plan objectives, and long term inter- 
national competitiveness 


1 See, in this connection, A K Bagchi ‘Hyacking the Indian Economy’, The Herald Review, 
5-11 May 1985 

2 See OECD Economic Outlook, Paris, OECD, June 1985, see also Javau Ghosh’s ‘Problems of 
adjustment and growth in the world economy’, Feonomic and Poltical Weekly 27 July, 
1985 

8 The phrase imported growth’ was used by S Gomulka to characterize Poland s growth 
strategy in the 1970s See S Gomulka ‘Growth in the import of technology Poland 1971- 
1980’, Cambridge Journal of Economus, 2 (2) June, 1978 

4 Some paragraphs in this part have been taken from an interview between A K Bagchi and 
S Dasgupta ‘Technology transfer A confession of failure’ Business Standard, 3 August 
1985 

5 Seeinthsconnection, A Ghosh ‘Productvity, and efficiency in manufacturing industries 
Some case studies, Economic and Political Weekly, Annual No 1984 

6 Dholakia, BH ‘Relative performance of public and private manufacturing enterprises tn 
India-total factor productivity approach’; Economic and Political Weekly, 1978 

7 Seein this connection A K Bagchi ‘Public sector industry and the quest for self-reliance in 
India’, Economic and Political Weekly, Annual Number 1982 

8 GW Smith and JT Cuddington (eds) International Debt and the Developing countres 
Washington, D C The World Bank 1985, quoted as reported in The World Bank Research News, 
Summer 1985 


UTSA PATNAIK * 


Profit-Inflatıon, Poverty and Employment 
in the Context of Cafntalist Development 


A NUMBER of poverty alleviation and employment generation schemes 
were taken up for implementation by the Government in the Sixth Plan 
period These include the Integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP) the National Rural Employment Programme (NREP) which 
absorbed the food-for-work programme, schemes such as the Rural Land- 
less Employment Guarantee Programmes (RLEGP) launched 1n late 1983, 
and the Training of Rural Youth for Self-Employment (TRYSEM) The offi- 
cial estimate of persons in poverty in 1979-80 was 48 per cent on average,. 
with 50 per cent being below the poverty-line in rural areas arid 38 per cent ın 
urban areas the declared objective was to bring this down to 30 per cent by 
1984-85 In the mid-term Appraisal of the Sixth Plan it was claimed, on the 
basis of a number of somewhat dubious assumptions, that under the impact 
of IRDP and NREP the poverty percentage had come down to 41 5 within the 
first two years of the Plan At present after two years of bumper harvests 
optimism is high and it ıs being widely (though so far unofficially) broadcast 
that the percentage of people in poverty has declined to below 30 per 
cent 


Such a drastic decline ın poverty in a mere five years would certainly 
constitute a most remarkable. indeed incredible achievement of the poverty 
alleviation and employment generation programmes, to which such success- 
ful performance is being attributed, given the fact that the total outlay on all 
these programmes taken together during the Sixth Plan penod did not 
exceed Rs 3500 crores (Rs 1000 crores under NREP, Rs 1500 crores under 
IRDP, excluding the repayable loan component, Rs 600 crores under 
RLEGP and the balance distributed over other schemes) With an average 
population in poverty of at least 250 million in rural areas, the per capita 
outlay works out to a mere Rs 28 per annum—an inconsiderable, even an 
absurd sum on any criterion 

It must be remembered that of all the-schemes, NREP and RLEGP 
generate incomes in the hands of the beneficiaries only during the period of 
their operation and do not permanently improve the labourer’s 1ncome- 
earning capacity only the IRDP 1s designed to add to producuve assets. An 
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idea or the minuscule nature of outlays on employment generation so far 
may be had from the fact that annual export subsidies to a handful of enter- 
prises alone exceeds five times over the annual outlays of NREP, supposed to 
benefit a population of 400 lakh households 


While the Seventh Plan outlays have not been finalised at the time of 
writing, 1t 15 estimated that the minimum funds required for maintaining 
IRDP alone at the existing level taking into account inflation and leakages 
would be of the order of Rs 5000 crores, while if the scope of the program- 
mes 1s to be widened the resources required would be correspondingly 
larger Similarly the maintenance of NREP, RLEGP (as well as TRYSEM) at 
even the existing levels in terms of person-days of employment generated, 
would entail a stepping-up of money outlays yielding a minimum grand total 
of the order of Rs 8000 to Rs 10000 crores over the Seventh Plan 
period ! 

The prospects for the expansion and even the maintenance in real terms 
of the present employment generating programmes, minuscule as they are, 
appear to be bleak in the light of the resource-crisis of the State which 1s 


beginning to manifest itself with the emergence of the ‘new economic policy’ 


whose main contours are becoming clearer over ume If the 1985 Budget, the 
measures of delicensing and import liberalisation and the new textile policy 
are all considered together, the conclusion becomes inescapable that the 
Government has opted for and 1s quite consistently implementing a policy of 
promoting a profit-inflauon for private enterprise on the none-too-valid 
assumption that this will provide the main engine of accumulation and 
growth Rates of corporate and individual direct taxation have been slashed 
in the 1985 Budget, the ceiling on assets for defining a monopoly under 
MRTP raised five times over, while simultaneously, import-liberalisation 
and capacity delicensing combined with an open-door policy to foreign capi- 
tal entering collaboration agreements, comprise a package designed to allow 
industry to invest without hindrance in the high-profit areas These 
expanding-demand and high-profit areas today are constituted by the com- 
modities demanded by the top two deciles of the Indian population ranked 
by expenditure on consumpuon At the same ume, the resource-squeeze 
faced by the State, arising from the slashing of direct tax revenues and the 
continuing large subsidies (to industry, on food and fertilizers), can only par- 
tly be countered by widening the scope of indirect taxation, since this already 
provides 85 per cent of tax revenues Recourse 1s therefore taken to increased 
credit-finanaing, of which deficit financing in the narrow sense forms only a 
part * We will return to the question of credit financing later The inevitably 
rapid rate of inflation which will follow the expansion of credit financing (and 
which has begun already) 1s likely to worsen the real income position of the 
rural and urban poor further, while at the same time the mobilisation of 
resources for alleviating poverty becomes more ditticuit precisely ın conse- 
quence of the fiscal measures under the ‘new economic policy’ 


The somewhat contemptuous relegation of the employment generation 
and poverty alleviation programmes to a low—pnority, low-outlay position in 
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the Sixth Plan and their likely fate in the Seventh Plan, is indicative of two 
inter—related sets of perceptions about the nature and role of such program- 
mes The first is typified by the Prime Minister s response to a question on 
removing poverty, in which he argued to the effect that while poverty 
removal was very necessary, the problem was that unlike money spent in 
industry, money spent on such programmes tended to be largely unproduc- 
tive * The tendency to regard such outlays as a kind of dole to the destitute, 
producing little or nothing by way of output (and perhaps ‘necessary’ only 
from the view point of the political imperatives of a one-man one-vote sys- 
tem) is certainly not confined to the PM, but is extremely widespread 
amongst economists Itisthis perception which underlies the reported rejec- 
uon by the Planning Commission of the suggestion that the right to work 
should be included as a fundamental right, on the ground that such an inclu- 
sion would imply providing employment to every unemployed person 
regardless of the cost ‘Yet this is a myopic perception ,which does not recog- 
nise that underemployed labour is a valuable resource An extensive discus- 
sion had taken place in the sixties in this country on the question of mobilising 
underemployed labour for capital formation projects, a discussion which 
merits revival today in the light of the continuing severity of the unemploy-- 
ment problem, and the fact that, with nearly 30 million tons of foodgrains 
stocks, objective conditions are unprecedentedly good for an all-out attack 
on poverty through employment of underemployed labour on capital for- 
mation projects on a large scale As we have argued elsewhere’, it 1s precisely 
through such mobilisation that a similarly labour-surplus agriculture like 
China's had experienced a near-doubling of the proportion of cultivated 
area under irrigation as well as successful implementation of large scale soil 

conservation, irrigation and afforestation projects 


The second set of perceptions which logically lead to employment 
generation and poverty alleviation outlays being regarded as a drain on the 
budget, arise from the following proposition the green revolution's 
economic benefits ,and the benefits of growth generally, automatically filter 
down to the rural poor, whose real income rises Stronger versions of this 
proposition assert that not only has mcome distribution not worsened with 
growth especially in green revolution areas , but has either remain unchanged 
or has actually improved , in consequence there is an expansion of the rural 
market for manufactured goods, and no demand-constraint therefore 
inhibits Indian industrial expansion Growth of labour demand in green 
revolution areas not only benefits local labour by raising real wages, but exer- 
cises a ‘suction effecc on low-productivity rural labour elsewhere, inducing 
migration, as of Bihari labour to Punjab Two types of data are cited in sup- 
port of these propositions survey data covering a cross-secuon of rural 
households which show that adoption of green revolution technology 1s 
undertaken by some households in every acreage-group of holdings,’ and 
the NSS consumption data, from which conclusions about income distribu - 
tion are sought to be drawn’ (The only direct and reliable data on the ear- 
nings of a social class, namely the results of the All-India Rural Labour 
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Enquiries 1963-64and 19/4—75, are sedulously ignored by all advocates of 
the above propositions These show a drasuc decline in the level of real ear- 
nings of rural labour over the period) Whatever the subjective predilections 
of its individual advocates might be on the poverty-alleviation question, the 
logical implications of the ‘growth benefits automatically percolate down’ 
thesis 1s that the emphasis should be on generalising the green revolution 
and not on State-financed employment creation Growth is reducing poverty 
anyway so at best the employment programmes are seen as a supplementary 
measure akin to famine relef, in drought prone areas not yet touched by 
green revolution 

Itis necessary to take up for critical consideration both the validity of the 
logical argument underlying the ‘automauc percolation’ thesis ,as well as the 
way ın which empirical support is sought to be adduced for the thesis. On the 
first question, it seems to us that the basic methodological problem with all 
arguments put forward on ‘automatic trickling-down of benefits’ and ‘no 
worsening of income distribution’, is that they are not located within any 
overall theory of macroeconomic trends The arguments are confined to the 
empiricist level of asserting that the data’ say such and such, and show little 
or no awareness of the fact that the same data can with validity say quite the 
opposite with a reformulation of the theoretical problematic We will spell 
this out below by outhning briefly our own perception of the salient mac- 
roeconomic trends bearing on the poverty question 


Implications of Profit Inflation 


From the second half of the Second Plan period, notably the year 1958- 
59, the Indian economy has experienced virtually uninterrupted inflation ın 
all commodity prices, but with a higher than average rate of inflation in 
primary sector prices The index of wholesale prices today (1984-85) 1s six 
times higher compared to 1960-61 This may represent a moderate rate of 
inflaton compared to that in many Latin American countries, but it ts an 
unprecedented rate of inflation relative to the history of the Indian economy 
excluding War periods VKRV Rao's calculation of implicit price deflators 
from the official series on money and real values on NDP indicate that the 
impliat deflator for the primary sector during the entire period 1950-51 to 
1979-80 grew ata compound rate of 5 90 per cent annually compared to 4 60 
per cent and 3 50 per cent in the secondary and tertiary sectors respectively, 
giving an overall growth rate of 4 90 per cent “As it is the NDP at current 
prices which matters as far as the purchasing power in money terms ıs con- 
cerned, it 15 the primary sector which has gained the most (or lost the least) 
from the inflation which has accompanied the growth of real NDP during 
this period "* To be more accurate, it 1s the commodity sellers m each sector 
who have gained from inflaton ,at a somewhat faster rate in the primary sec- 
tor,butalso m other sectors There are marked differences in the sub-period 
trends making up the overall picture 1952-53 to 1958-59 saw lower prices 
than in the base year following the Korean war boom, 1959-60 to 1974-75 
saw a rapid inflauon with primary sector prices rising at the fastest rate. while 
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the last decade has seen a simular order ot inflation but with secondary sector 
prices rising at the fastest rate 


The reasons for the overall inflation from the latter half of the second 
Plan penod he proximately in the structure and sources of Plan financing, 
and ulumately in the class nature of the State The noted Polish economist 
Michal Kaleck: has given us a perceptive analysis of the post-Independence 
thrust of planned development, marked for the first time in India's modern 
history by a large increase ın State expenditures and by deficit budgets 
Writings and lecturing in Delhi during the mid-fifties when prices were still 
falling from the Korean war boom years, Kalecki warned that inflationary 
pressures were bound to emerge strongly in an India-type mixed economy 
undertalung large scale development expenditures, owing primarily to the 
class character of the State In a series of rather similar modeis he showed that 
for a non-inflationary growth path initiated. by State investment, it was 
necessary that agricultural production should grow at a commensurate rate 
and that investible resources should be raised through direct taxation of pro- 
perty incomes and indirect taxation of luxuries The State however would 
find it politically difficult either to tax its own constituents, the landlords and 
capitalists, to the required extent, or remove completely the fetters of lan- 
dlordism on output growth in rural areas The large scale investment and 
other outlays under the Plans would generate a rapid expansion in the 
demand for necessities, being initially in areas of production with a high 
unskilled labour component, while an unreformed agrarian structure would 
be unable to supply the main necessity, foodgrains ,at the required rate, lead- 
ing to inflation in foodgrains prices in the first instance followed by inflanon 
in prices of manufactured necessities A substantial part of the Plan expen- 
ditures would be finar.ced ultimately out of the forced savings of the rural 
and urban poor—the wage earners and fixed salary earners— who would 
experience with inflation erher a cut in real incomes, or a slower than 
average nse in real incomes, while simultaneously the landlords and 
capitalists monopolishing commodity sales, would enjoy a profit inflation 


Kalecki’s theoretical scenario corresponds remarkably closely to the 
actual pattern of Plan financing and output expansion in the last quarter- 
century, with the caveat that not only prices, but direct transfers in the Budget 
itself have helped to skew income distribution Far from taxing property 
incomes or luxury consumption alone, progressively greater reliance has 
been placed by Government on a combination of indirect taxes on 
necessities (all indirect taxes will contribute nearly 90 per cent of tax revenues 
after the 1985 budget), credit financing, and external aid An additional 
important factor from the mid-sixties has been the setting of administered 
prices of foodgrains by the APC, followed by the practice in recent years of 
announcing pre-Budget hikes in the administered prices of not only the 
traditional public uulity services but also of steel, cement etc 


It has been argued cogently that the reliance on credit-financed expen- 
ditures by the State as opposed to tax-financed expenditures, have the effect, 
through commodity price inflation, of transferring income to the capitalists 
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and hence of raising the private sector’s share of total surplus in the economy, 
at the expense of the share of the State In credit finance would be included 
not only ‘deficit finance’ in the excessively narrow sanse used 1n our country, 
butalso Government's borrowing from the commercial banks, which there 1s 
httle reason to suppose 1s less inflanonary than its borrowing from the RBI. 
Profit accruing to the capitalists and held as money amounts to their ‘lending’ 
to the Government; ıt ıs a worse alternative to tax-financed expenditures, 
which at least transfer resources for investment directly to the State, albeit at 
the expense of the growth of consumpuon of the mass of the people '° 
Interestingly, we find that a rather similar argument was put forward by 
Keynes in his Treatise (The Appled Theory of Money), but in the context of war 
financing-which, in its requirement of a sudden stepping-up of the rate of 
investment, 1s 1n fact analytically similar to the problem of planned develop- 
ment financing Keynes was, of course, looking at the matter from the view- 
point of the capitalist State 


Thus, talking of the large increase ın investment in arms entailed by the 
First World War, Keynes pointed out that ‘it exceeded the maximum possible 
amount of voluntary saving which one could expect’, and therefore ‘forced 
transferences of purchasing power in some shape or form were a necessary 
condition of investment in the materials of war on the desired scale’ 
Logically such a forced transfer could take place through one or more of the 
following methods | first, through taxation of incomes, second through a cut 
m money wages, and third, through a faster rate of rise in prices relauve to 
that in money wages. If the first method was used, ‘the taxation would have 
had to be aimed directly at the relatively poor, since it was above all their con- 
sumption ın view of its aggregate magnitude, which had somehow or the 
other to be reduced’ This method was politically difficult, as was the lower- 
ing of money wages directly, Keynes was led to conclude that ‘to allow prices 
to rise by permitang a profit inflation is, ın ume of war, both inevitable and 
wise’ So far, this 1s Keynes’s well-known advocacy of the taking advantage of 
‘money illusion' on the part of workers to cut their real consumption through 
a profit inflation, without the workers realising the game of the State : but- 
and this 1s the important point-Keynes also advocated high taxation of pro- 
fits at the same ume ‘Itis expedient to use entrepreneurs as collecting agents 
But let them be agents and not principals Having adopted for quite good 
reasons a policy which pours the booty into their laps, let us be sure they 
hand it over in the form of taxes,-and that they are not enabled to obtain a 
claim over the future income of the community by being allowed to ‘lend’ to 
the State what has thus accrued to them To let prices rise relatwely to earnings and 
then tax entrepreneurs to the utmost ıs the nght procedure for ‘virtuous’ war ‘finance . for 
hugh taxation of profits and of comes above the exemption limit i not a substitute for pro- 
fit mflation but an adjunct of tt! (Emphasis added) 


In India over the last quarter-century, a policy of profit inflauon has 
indeed poured ‘the booty’ into the laps of the manufacturing capitalists and 
the rural landlord-capitalists monopolising commodity sales, thus restrict- 
mg the rate of growth of mass consumption But while the desirability of tax- 
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ing profits was in principle accepted in the past, in the last few years a gradual 
shift has taken place, with a progressive, shame-faced reduction of property- 
income taxes culminating in the new policy embodied in the 1985 Budget, 


` which now openly abandons ‘virtuous’ financing for the vicious course of giv- 


ing up the State's claim, on the specious argument that it has been unable to 
enforce tax compliance in the past The refusal to consider the imposition of 
an agricultural holdings tax to tap the rural surplus, combined with the slash- 
ing of corporate and individual taxes, means that the surplus wrested from 
the workers 1s being distnbuted with both hands to the private property 
owners, both through profit inflation following credit-financing and through 
their exemption from the burden of financing public investment The poliu- 
cal economy behind this apparently suicidal course by the State 1s beyond the 
scope of this paper, for our purpose it is sufficient to note that the resource- 
crisis of the State ıs bound to worsen following its latest fiscal measures, thus 
constraining more stringently the options regarding expenditures on 
employment generanon and poverty allevianon 


It is with these redistributive effects of inflation discussed by Keynes, 
that we are primarily concerned in any society where a minority of people 
monopolise commodity sales and a majonty are sellers of only one type of 
commodity—labour power—it 1s crystal clear that inflation in prices of 
necessities would be in the interests of and constitute a profit inflation for the 
minority, while it would entail anything from real income decline (where 
labour ıs unorganised) to less than average real income nse (where labour 1s 
organised) for the majority working for wages In rural areas, all available 
data indicate a high degree of concentration of cultivated area, asset value, 
output, and the commodity surplus entering the market, in the hands of a 
minority In 1970-71, according to the Argicultural Census data the top one- 
eighth of all rural households ranked by area accounted for 58 per cent of 
total operated area while the RBI Debt and Investment Survey showed that 
the top one-eighth ranked by asset value had 53 5 per cent of total assets !? 
My esumate, now outdated, of marketable surplus for the year 1960-61, 
mdicated that the top one-eighth of households ranked by area, accounted 
for 52 per cent of total output and 66 7 per cent of total gross commodity 
sales? Since, according to every single one of a large number of district level 
studies, carried out in the sixties and early seventies, adoption of green 
revolution technology was found to be positively associated with farm size, 
the top groups have added at a faster than average rate to their output and 
marketable surplus On the basis of plausible assumptions, drawing upon 
such data as we have, on the differential rates of addition to output of dif- 
ferent groups and their different marginal propensities to sell, we can hazard 
arough guess-estimate that by today, with a doubling of total output and a 33 
per cent rise in its moneusaton, the top one-eighth accounts for atleast 75 
per cent of total marketable surplus (This in turn is likely to underestmate 
the extent of concentration of commodity sales by the landlord-capitalists, 
for acreage group is not coterminous with social class). At the other pole, the 
lower six deciles of households ranked by area in 1960-61 had 8 per cent of 
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land operated, produced about 10 per cent of total output and contributed a 
mere 6 per cent of the aggregate marketable surplus !* It is not merely the 
fact that the benefits of inflaton in primary sector prices accrued to the 
minority in proportion to their command over total sales simultaneously 
the majority, wholly or mainly dependent on performing wage-paid labour 
for the minority, lost out from the inflation, to a far greater extent than a few 
of them gained by virtue of selling commodities to a small extent, (nearly 
three-fifths of the lowest six deciles ranked by area are likely to be labourers, 
the reminder being mainly poor peasants) On deflating the money earnings 
data in the Rural Labour Enquiries of 1963-64 and 1974-75, by the Con- 
sumer Price Index for Agricultural Labourers, we find a drastic decline in 
real earnings over the period'’, since prices came down slightly in the 
Emergency period, a smaller order of decline 15 observed if the indices for the 
two subsequent years (1975-76 and 1976-77) are applied to the 1974-75 
money earnings data The burden of real indebtedness has predictably regis- 
tered a rise over the same period. Given the fact that rural labourers are 
almost entirely unorganised and the poor peasants are wholly so, a substan- 
ual unfavourable redistribution of incomes over social classes in rural areas 1s 
the logical consequence of inflauon over the past quarter century 


Since 1975 to date, while inflation has conunued, it has been relatively 
more rapid in the secondary sector compared to the primary sector. in short, 
m the course of overall profit inflation the balance with regard to the sectoral 
allocation of ‘the booty’, has ulted towards manufacturing, but this does not 
mean that the minority in rural areas have ceased to rake in their share of the 
booty only that the share is somewhat less munificent than before (With a 
wheat procurement price of Rs 152 per quintal in 1984-85 where ‘costs’ of 
production—includingimputed interest on owned capital and imputed rent 
on owned land—was on average Rs 119 per quintal in Punjab, the rate of 
super-profit over and above average profit sull works out to over 27 per cent 
on this ‘cost’) In the secondary and tertiary sectors the labour-force 1s 
extremely heterogeneous with respect to levels of skill and extent of organisa- 
uon While organised labour and the Government-employed salamat is able 
to resist real income decline following inflation and even wrest in particular 
cases some real income rise, unorganised labour in small-scale industry and 
the tertiary sector-several umes more numerous than organised labour-is 
likely to have lost out to a greater or lesser extent. 


While on the above theoretical grounds we may confidently State that on 
unfavourable shift ın income distribution over social classes must have 
accompanied inflation, and particularly so ın rural areas where labour 1s 
almost wholly unorganised, it does not follow that ‘the data’ as they are 
collected and analysed at present, would necessarily show this The reason ıs 
that such data bearing on incomes, are generally not collected or analysed by 
social class It may be noted that the only source of earnings data for a social 
class, the Rural Labour Enquiries, do show real income decline and rise in 
indebtedness as earlier mentioned All other data bearing on the question 
comprise either survey data on holdings in rural areas aggregated by size of 
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holding, or NSS household consumption expenditure data aggregated by 
per capita expenditure levels from which esumates of poverty incidence are 
derived We have elsewhere demonstrated'* that because the ‘acreage’ used 
in acreage grouping, is unadjusted for irrigation, fertility, muluple cropping, 
capital intensity of production methods, or family size, it 1s a very inaccurate 
indicator of the scale of operation or of the location of the household within 
the system of production relations (which are both related to the effective per 
capita resource endowment) We have shown that the large-scale, labour- 
hiring holdings are found in virtually every ecreage group, though propor- 
tionately more, naturally, in the larger sizes, while conversely the households 
primarily hiring out their labour for wages are found as far as upto the 10-15 
acre group The actual extent of concentration of investment in new technol- 
ogy with the larger scale labour hiring holdings, cannot therefore be cap- 
tured accurately by aggregation according to the crude physical farm size 
alone (This applies equally to all our previous statements about the extent of 
land, assets, output and marketable surplus concentration when holdings are 
ranked by area_ the extent of concentration by social class ıs understated) It 
is generally argued by the protagonists of the ‘no worsening of income dis- 
tribution’ view, that since adoption of new technology 1s found to be under- 
taken by some households in every acreage-group, this shows that the 
benefits of green revolution.are widely distributed and no worsening of ‘in- 
come distribution’ is indicated (implicity, the distribution. over acreage 
groups)" But the fact of the matter is that it ıs the larger-scale, primarily 
hired-labour-based holdings within each physical acreage group which in 
fact are in the best financial position to do the adopting, hence the same fin- 
dings are quite consistent with a worsening of distribution over social 
classes 


Empirical Evidence on Poverty and Income Distribution 


For the last two decades, 1t has been the practice to use the NSS con- 
sumption expenditure data to estimate the percentage of people below the 
‘poverty line’, which ıs defined im terms of an energy-norm derived from the 
estimated minimum nutritional requirement for maintaiming working 
health A few words on the concept of the ‘poverty level’ ıs necessary here Itis 
important to realise that since non-food necessities are excluded enurely 
from the definition of the “poverty line", the so-called ‘poverty level’ income 
does not in fact reflect the minimum cost of maintaining and reproducing 
labour-power, and should never be treated as such in default of proper 
measures The fact that so many lakhs of people in our country nevertheless 
stagnate at below ‘poverty-line’ levels of consumption expenditure, when 
this ‘poverty-line’ itself 1s lower that the minimum cost of reproducing 
labour-power, 15 reflective of the fact that with prolonged deprivation, the 
human organism adjusts itself to suboptimal levels of metabolism and 
functional efficiency, expending less energy because less energy than 
required 1s available. The long-term stunung of physical growth and even in 
extreme cases, of mental development of deprived persons, higher suscep- 
tibility to disease and hence higher morbidity, are all the outcome of this ‘ad- 
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justment”! No undue jubilation need be felt if owing to good harvests, a 
certain proporuon of the deprived are statistically shifted just over the 
‘poverty-line’, for the effects of such long-term deprivation are not thereby 
reversed so easily 


Itis evident that being calculated in terms of an index defined in terms of 
food intake alone, the figure of persons below the ‘poverty-line’ will be highly 
sensitive to the state of the harvest. a bumper crop with a rise in per capita 
food availability will marginally shift a large number of people (especially the 
small peasants consuming out of their own output) over the ‘line’, while an 
indifferent one the next year will push them back again below the line Even 
those who have crossed the ‘poverty line’ without regressing have not by any 
means crossed the Rubicon, they remain grossly poor and deprived, their 
mud huts remain mud huts, and their tattered clothing is not miraculously 
replaced Thirdly, the ‘poverty-line’ is defined to take account of undernutn 
tion, but not malnutrition, a rise in amount and energy equivalent of food 
consumed can be consistent with an unfavourable shift ın the balance of nut- 
rients, as appears to be the case in this country with the steady decline in the 
per capita availability of pulses, the main source of protein for the poor In 

, view of these facts it will be conceded that the term ‘poverty-line’ is a gross 
misnomer, for the spurious impression 1s conveyed by it that people shifung 
above the ‘poverty-line’ have in some sense ceased to be poor, when nothing 
could be farther from reality 


Let us 1eturn to the NSS consumpuon expenditure data which form the 
staple fare of arguments on ‘income distribution’ These data again are not by 
social class, but are presented by monthly per capita expenditure levels of 
households no comparison is directly possible with households ranked by 
area cultivated in rural areas Since the number of consumers per household 
1s not standardised, rather diverse households (with respect to income per 
worker) get lumped together 1n the same expenditure class, further it 1s not 
clear whether the definition of ‘household’ in terms of meals taken from a 
common kitchen, might not result in very poor persons (domesuc servants, 
farm servants) being included in the ‘households’ of the rich. These data 
would then tend to understate the actual extent of consumption inequality It 
1s also widely recognised that the consumption of the very rich 1s under- 
represented in the NSS samples (since the very rich are very few, though their 
consumption 1s a substantial share of the aggregate), and that even when rep- 
resented their consumption profiles are not adequately captured 


Time series analysis with these far from accurate or representative data 
present a host of formidable problems 1f inferences are to be drawn about 
‘what 1s happening to incomes-on which no direct data are available except 
for sub-sections of the population. First, in a number of studies only the dis- 
tnbution of nominal consumption expenditures over time is considered 
this abstracts heroically from inflation and its differential impact on different 
classes "° It 1s quite possible, when income distribution over social classes 1s 
actually worsening with a profit inflaton, that the observed nominal con- 
sumption expenditure distribution improves or remains the same This can 
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happen if, with necessities prices inflation, the poor step up their nominal 
expenditure by borrowing in order to maintain real expenditure, since the 
latter 15 already at or below the ‘survival line’ and cannot be cut further They 
would have to step up nominal expenditure at a higher rate than the rich, 
owing to the predominance of food in their budgets, at the same time the 
rich, with already near saturated levels of consumption, would save their 


additional incomes almost entirely. 
Secondly, in a number of studies which do try to estimate real consump- 


tion expenditures, insufficiently refined differential deflators are used which 
do not adequately capiture the variations ın the consumption baskets and 
prices faced by different groups One of the more carefully worked estimates 
of real consumption expenditures has concluded that it remained un- 
changed during the period 1961-62 to 1973-74” Thirdly, logically unten- 
able inferences about income distribution are sought to be drawn from 
analysis of consumption distnbution the aüthors doing this make no 
reference to the fact that one class of consumers, located mainly in the top 
deciles, have a high propensity to save out of income, while another class of 
consumers located mainly in the lowest deciles not only do not save but may 
dissave (vide Rural Labour Enquiry findings), income distribution. is 
therefore not only likely to be much more skewed than consumpton dis- 
tribution, but over ume, a constant degree of concentration in the latter can 
be consistent with increasing concentration of incomes ?! 

If the same consumption data which are being used to draw theoretically 
illegitimate conclusions on ‘no worsening of income distribution’, were to be 
aggregated by social class, they would give us an idea of the real shifts of the 
consumption pattern following from shifting income distribution It may be 
noted that in some studies the proportion of total consumption expenditure 
going to ‘food’ shows a decline from around 46.5 per cent in 1970-72 to 38 
per cent in 1981-82, while the proportion going to consumer durables shows 
arise ? This is precisely what may be expected with worsening income dis- 
tribution over social classes as there 1s an income-shift to the labour-hiring 
classes and the upper salanat whose food consumption ın real terms is 
already at near saturation level, the overall marginal propensity to spend on 
food will decline and so therefore will the average after a point Since con- 
sumption expenditure 1s also concentrated (though naturally less so than 
land, assets and marketed surplus), with for example the top one-eighth of 
households ranked by area in rural areas in 1960-61 accounting for about 30 
per cent of aggregate food expenditures, clearly income shifts to them will 
affect the pattern of total expenditure quite strongly We may further note 
that the rate of savings in the economy has risen markedly, it reached at least 
20 per cent of National Income by the late seventies,”* and is expected to rise 
to 25 per cent ın the course of the Seventh Plan An unchanged real expendi- 
ture distribution on consumption (as established by Iyengar) combined with 
a rise in the ‘savings rate, 1s fairly conclusively indicative of worsening dis- 
tnbution of income, quite apart from the theoretical considerations which 
independently lead us to infer that such a redistribuuon must have 
occurred. 
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The New ocrategy and the Alternative 


The strategy of relying substantially on a profit inflanon , has evidently 
'suceeded' in curbing the rate of growth of mass incomes and mass 
consumption —for certain secuons like rural labourers, to the extent of real 
earnings decline over certain periods—and has raised the savings rate in the 
economy But the problem inherent in this same strategy, i5 that of an nade- 
quately expanding mass market for consumpton goods The distribution of 
effective demand has shifted markedly towards the labour hinng classes and 
upper salariat whose burgeoning demad for importantensive consumer 
durables—televisions, VCR, electronic products, motor cars and motor 
cycles—for synthetc textiles and for real estate and housing, has been deter- 
mining for some years now the directions of profitable investment In the 
past the spontaneous pulls of market demand operated against barners 
imposed by an apparatus of controls designed—whatever their actual 
effectveness—to restrict monopoly, conserve foreign exchange for essential 
productive imports and prevent the penetration of foreign capital While a 
shamefaced, piecemeal shift away from these prionties has been visible in 
official policy since 1980, the decisive break with the past has come, undoub- 
tedly, with the 1985 Budget. This along with a range of new policies including 
on monopolies and on foreign capital, clearly amount to an entirely new 
strategy of promoting elite consumption in the hope of generating growth 
(which ıs then expected to automaucally ‘trickle down’ to the poor) 


Where does the new economic policy leave the 800 million plus poor in 
the country who stubbornly remain poor despite sundry statistical attempts 
to push them above the ‘poverty-line’ There can be no doubt that it 1s the 
lack of purchasing power, or the limitation of mass effective demand, with 
the poorer 50 per cent of the population, which accounts for the 1nability to 
absorb the bumper harvests of the last two years, the paradox of the wides- 
pread hunger among the rural poor in particular, combined with 
unprecedented stocks of now over 29 m tonnes of foodgrains with 
government— some of it rotung in monsoon weather for lack of adequate 
storage—as so striking that it has been noted by a number of observers of the 
economic scene. We may note that the per capita food availability and 
absorption in China today 15 somewhat over 50 per cent higher than in India; 
the argument sometimes heard, that we consume already as much as it 1s 
physically possible to consume, 1s simply not true Ifthe requisite purchasing 
power with the poor existed, a foodgrains output of at least 250 m tonnes 
today could be easily absorbed by the Indian population, as an output of 
860m tonnes ıs absorbed by the Chinese population, which 1s a httle less 
than one and half times India’s (Of course, not the enure amount would be 
consumed directly as grain; some part would represent seed and some 
animal feed, converted in part again to-protein-nich foods) 


The obvious solution to our unemployment and poverty problem, 
which ıs at the same time a problem of inadequately growing mass effective 
demand for food and manufactured goods, 1s to use the unprecedented 
foodgrains stocks for an all-out attack on poverty by undertaking to supply 
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food against work for productive capital formation, especially in rural areas, 
on a massive scale What 1s required 1s the formulation of schemes for har- 
nessing unemployed and underemployed labour in irrigation, soil- 
conservation, terracing, afforestauon, drinking water supply, rural industry 
and non-conventional energy projects Instead of the present lackadaisical 
approach to ‘poverty removal’ as a system of doles to the destitute, from 
which petty functionaries and contractors filch at every level until only a frac- 
uon of the outlays reach the poor, what 1s required is a total restructuring of 
the administration of such employment generation schemes Firstly, if the 
benefits of such schemes are to go to the rural poor comprising some 60 per 
cent of the rural population and not be siphoned off by the rural rich mon- 
opolising land and assets, the insututional framework of cooperation among 
the rural poor becomes essential, work for building communuty assets will 
only be undertaken with enthusiasm if it 1s perceived to benefit every more 
member of the community contributing the work, not merely in terms of the 
immediate wage payment alone but also in terms ofthe ownership ofthe pro- 
ductive asset created, be 1t reclarmed waste land, afforested hitherto barren 
hills, a factory processing fruit, or a source of drinking water Secondly, the 
admun:stration of the schemes has to be not ‘from above’, but ‘from below’, 
by evolving suitable institutions, or perhaps utilising existing institutions like 
the ‘panchayats’ provided these are made representative of the poor 


Such a large-scale programme of generating purchasing power in the 
hands of the poor and simultaneously giving a ‘big push’ to rural capital for- 
mation and essential social consumption with the assets created to be owned 
by the poor themselves, would require at least a five-fold expansion in the 
(unofficial) total Seventh Plan ouday of Rs 8000 to Rs 10000 crores In short, 
an annual outlay of this order 1s required, which would imply a outlay per 
month of around Rs 30 per capita of the population in poverty ?5 Such a ‘big 
push’ in rural investment would generate employment and incomes, which 
through muluplier effects would rapidly expand the demand for manufac- 
tured products as well The availability of large food stocks combined with 
excess capacity in textile mills implies that the inflanonary potental ofsucha 
‘big push’ can be kept to a minimum through a mix of suitable measures 
payment of the remuneration to cooperauve members largely in kind, exten- 
sion of the public distribution of manufactured necessimes (textiles, 
kerosene, etc,) against which the cash component can be exchanged, and a 
stepping up of direct taxation substanually to finance the outlays An 
agricultural holdings tax on the top one eighth of households (who mono- 
polse over half the total land and assets) would bring at least 10 million 
households into the net of direct taxation, while enhanced corporate taxation 
and taxation of urban professionals with punitive measures for default, 
would be required In the long run, the consumption of the poor cannot be 
increased without curbing the luxury consumption of the rich 

Such a ‘big push’ ın rural areas to put purchasing power in the hands of 
the poor and to enable them to own producuve assets, would lead to a mass 
expansior of the demand for such wholly Indian-made goods as bicycles, 
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radios, watches, plastic goods, textiles (including synthetics) etc , which in its 
aggregate expansionary impact would exceed by far the very dubious expan- 
sionary effects of the present policy of encouraging the demand for heavily 
unport-dependent electronic goods and other durable consumption goods 
on the part of the rich 7 


A socially broad-based expansion of effective demand constituted by 
expanding purchasing power in the hands of the poor six deciles of our pop- 
ulation, would not only lift the consumer goods manufacturing sector out of 
the doldrums, but this in turn would extend its linkage effects to the capital 
goods industries 3 


The imperatives of economic rationality at this juncture are clear 
Whether the balance of social forces in the country will ever permit the 
policies consistent with economic rationality remains to be seen 


1 Reports in the Economic Times, Jan 10 and 26, 1985 
2 ltis well-known that the Indian definition. of ‘deficit-financing’ which includes only 
Government's borrowing from the RBI and drawing down of cash balances, 1s narrower 
than that employed in many advanced ^. intres, where government borrowing from com- 
mercial banks 1s included 
3 PM'sinterview with school children, telecast by Doordarshan in late July 1985 
Report in Economic Times, Jan 10, 1985 
5 ‘Alternauve Strategies of Agrarian Change in Relation to Development Finance m India and 
China' Paper presented to ICSSR Seminar on Marx, Schumpeter and Keynes New Dellu, 
January 1984 
6 GS Bhalla 1979, ‘Transfer of Technology and Agricultural Developmentin India’ EPW Vol 
XIV Nos 51 & 52 December 1979 
7 MS Ahuluwalia, 1977 ‘Rural Poverty and Agricultural Performance in India’ Journal of 
Development Studies Tns1s quoted by A V Desai 1984 ‘The Slow Rate of Industrialisaton. A 
Second Look’ EPS Annual Number Aug 1984 Also Desai 1981, ‘Factors Underlying the 
Slow Growth of Indian Industry *EPW Annual Number March 1981, and 1J Ahluwahlia 
1985, Industrial Growth in India (OUP) 
8 VKRV Rao, India’s National Income 1950-1980 (Sage, 1983) p 20 
9 Michal Kalecki (1) ‘The Problem of Financing Economic Development’ Indian Economic 
Review, 1955 
(2) ‘The Difference between the Crucial Economic Problems of Developed and Under- 
«eveloped Non-Sociali t Economics! in Essays on Planning and Development Centre for 
Researh on Underdeveloped Economics, Warsaw 1958 (3) ‘Problems of Financing 
Economic Development in a Mixed Economy’ in Essays on the Economic Growth of the Socatst 
and the Mixed Economy, Cambridge 1972 
10 Prabhat Patnaik 1980, ‘Some Problems of Financing Public Investment in India’ Paper and 
presented at the Humboldt University GDR, Sept 1980, See also P. Patnaik, ‘Market Ques- 
tion and Capitalist Development in India’, EPW Annual No Aug 1984 
11 JM Keynes Treatise on Money (The Apbled Theory of Money) Vol VI, Collected Writings (Mac- 
millan, CUP 1971), PP 152-157 
12 Figures derived by construcung Lorenz curves from data in Report on Agncultural Census 
1970-71, and RBI Rural Debt and Investment Survey Report, 1971 ; " 
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"U Patnaik 1975, ‘Contribution to Output and Marketable Surplus of Agricultural Products 


by Culuvaung Groups in India’, EPW, Vol X No 52 Dec 2-7 

From ‘Patnaik 1975 ‘Contribution to Output and Marketable Surplus’, op cit 
Introduction to U Patnaik & M Dingwaney (Eds) Charms of Senntude (Orient Longman 
1985) 

U Patnaik, Peasant Class Differentiation A Study in Method with Reference to Haryana (OUP), 
forthcoming 1985) ` 
GS Bhalla, op cıt 

A Vadynathan, 1985 “Food Consumpton and Size of People-Some Indian Evidence’ 
(EPW Review of Political Economy July 27) has summarised available data indicating a posi- 
uve association between calorie intake and physical indicators like weight and a negative 
association of nutrition with morbidity 

See studies in Bardhan and Srinivasan (Ed) Poverty and Income Distribution in India. 1974, and 
MS Ahluwaha 1977 op at 

NS Iyengar and MH Suryanarayana 1984 ‘On Poverty Indicators’ EPW June 2-9 The 
finding of real expenditure distribution which 1s unchanged contrasts with A Vaidyanathan 
1974, ‘Some Aspects of Inequalities in Living Standards ın Rural India’ in Bardhan and 
Srinivasan (Eds), ibid ` 


C P CHANDRASEKHAR* 


India’s Balance of Payments Under|The New Regime 


THROUGH periodic statements by senior officials and confidential and 
public documents publicised through the press, the World Bank has sought 
to build a case unless India hastens the process of economic hberalisation, 
backed by a more open international trade environment, larger doses of 
commercial borrowing and enhanced concessional assistance from the 
industrialised world, one more possible developing country “model” could 
come a cropper This case 1s built on three premises First, that sustaining a 
higher rate of growth over the Seventh Plan (5 per cent for GNP and 8 per cent 
for industrial production) would require both, a better utilisation of domes- 
tic resources and markets and a major thrust into international markets 
Second, that the better utilisation of domestic resources would require a 
decisive break from a past in which protection, regulation and the public sec- 
tor were the main elements of India's development strategy to a future where 
the dismantling of controls and freer imports of capital and technology 
would help create an efficient, aggressive and internationally competitive 
industry And third, that this process of liberalisanon would lead in the 
medium term to a faster expansion in exports that would help finance larger 
imports, but would have to be aided. with an adequate inflow of commercial 
loans and concessional assistance in the short run 

Going by recent changes in economic policy it 1s clear that this cause 
enjoys an adequate number of adherents in positions of power within the 
country The new government has in a series of policy moves starting with 
this year’s budget set off that decisive shift in economic policy perspective 
that the Bank has been arguing for However, barring periodic references to 
the specific and non-replicable experiences of South Korea and Taiwan, little 
evidence has been mustered to argue for the viability of the new strategy An 
attempt i5 made in this note to examine the possible impact of one aspect oí 
this strategy, viz , the massive liberalisation on the trade front on India's 
beleagured balance of payments Besides assessing the implications of recent 
trends in India's balance of trade, the paper provides some projections that 
establish the near-impossiblity of ensuring “structural adjustment" of the 
Bank 4MF kind and argue for greater controls over imports if India is to suc- 
cessfully tide over the crisis that has threatened to overwhelm her balance of 
payments ever since the second oil shock of 1979-80 





* An economic consultant working m New Delhi 
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The Background 


When m the early 1970s the nations forming the Organisauon of Pet- 
roleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) massed their strength and drove up oil 
prices, they obviously altered the trade fortunes of the other nations 1n an 
interdependent world OPEC surpluses had two rather divergent effects on 
the balance of payments of the less developed countries (LDCs), with the 
incidence of each varying across nations First, since these surpluses were 
financed by substantially higher oil prices, they resulted in massive increases 
in the import bills of the oil importing LDCs Second, they financed a 
construction-cum consumption boom in West Asia, which attracted human 
and material resources from the rest of the world including the LDCs This 
resulted in an inflow of foreign exchange through larger exports and remut- 
tances and helped financea part ofthe burgeoning oil bills that the oil impor- 
ters had to meet 


These developments did not pass India by The initial increase in her oil 
import bill was followed by an expansion of exports to West Asia as well as by 
the creation of a migration trail that took Indian masons, carpenters, 
technicians and professionals to unfamtlar lands The importance of the for- 
mer should not be underestimated since India achieved a creditable export 
volume growth of 7 3 per cent during the seventies (10 2 per cent between 
1972-78 and 1976-77), when import volumes 1n her major markets were 
expanding at only 4-4 5 per cent per annum ' (See Table I). Not surprisingly , 


Table 1 


Average Annual Growth of World Imports 
and GDP 1970-80 (Percent! 





Import Volume Real GDP 
Industrial Market Economies 44 32 
Low Income Economies 31 46 
Middle Income Economies 42 56 
Oil importers 88 56 
Oil exporters 89 55 4 


indian Export Growth (1970-801. 7 3% 


MM ———————————————— 


Source World Bank, Soutu Asia Programs , india Division, Stuaaon and Prospects of the Indian 
Economy—A Medium Term Perspective, Report No 4962-In, April 16, 1984 


the direction of India’s exports also changed ,with the share going to the oil 
exporters doubling, the shares of the industrial and developing countries 
remaining constant and the share of the centrally planned economies show- 
ing a decline’ Looking closer we find that this trend really manifested itself in 
the period immediately following the first oil shock, with the oil exporters 
accounting for a much larger share of the increase in India’s exports between 
1970 and 1975than of her total in the base vear (Table II) As for remittances 
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Table II 


Indian trade in the World Context 





(i ercentages) 


Industrial Oil Developing CPEs Total 
Countries Exporters Countries 


Direction of Indian Exports 


1970 549 65 192 194 100 
1975 47 9 172 177 172 100 
1980 581 126 210 127 100 
1981 556 122 ^ 199 118 100 
1982 550 - 12 6 211 113 106 


Share of total increment in 

Indian Export Value 
1970-75 418 26 4 165 152 100 
1975-80 611 64 257 68 100 





Source Same as Table I 


from non resident Indians, their widely accepted importance in shoring up 
India’s balance of payments bears reiteration Net current transfers under 
the invisibles head of the current account ¢onsisting mainly of such remt- 
tances) rose from about $100 million a year during 1970-73 to $158 millon 
in 1973-74, $470 million in 1975-76, and $1,180 million in 1978-79 
(Table IIT) 


Table III 


Net Invisible Receipts and Net Current Transfers 
in the Current Account (US $ Million) 








Year _NIR NCT Year NIR NCT 
1970-7] -169 83 1977-78 1678 1077 
1971-72 -159 112 1978-79 1903 1180 
1972-73 -13L . 96 1979-80 3181 1852 
1973-74 —40 158 1980-81 4736 2771 
1974-75 274 257 1981-82 3578 2318 
1975-76 i 566 470 1982-83 2373 1849 
1976-77 895 _692 1983-84 1998 1790 
Spit NE 


NOTE Converted from rupees using annual average IMF conversion rates 


SourcE Same as Table 1 


In the net, in the first phase after the oil price hike of 1973-74, revenues 
from exports to West Asia and remittances from Indians resident abroad 
provided the basic wherewithal to meet the threat that burgeoning oil bills 
posed to India’s balance of payments While other oil importing LDCs went 
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scrambling to international financial markets to garner the funds needed to 
finance their current account deficits , India notched up a current account 
surplus during the years 1975-79 


The Second Phase 


However, in the immeduately following years (1979-81), constituting a 
second phase in our understanding, matters took a turn for the worse To 
start with, the second oil shock sent oil prices skyrocketing, with the increase 
recorded totalling 150 per cent over two years Secondly, the global 
economic recession found Indian exports taking a beating, with the volume 
of exports falling by 4 5 per cent in 1980-81 ? Put together these develop- 
ments raised India’s balance of trade deficit from Rs 1,000 crore in 1977-78 
to more than Rs 5,800crore at the turn of the decade If this did not resultin a 
major balance of payments crisis, it was because remittances frora Indians in 
petro-dollar nch West Asia, totalling an estimated Rs 2,000 crore a year, 
helped boost invisible receipts to Rs 4,311 crore in 1980-81 But the neut; 
ralising impact of remittances notwithstanding, the current account deficit 
rose sharply from Rs 234 5 crore in 1979-80 to Rs 1,656 6crore in 1980-81 
and Rs 2,817 3 crore in 1981-82 (Table IV) 





Table IV 
Current account balance (Rs crore) 
' Year Magnitude 
70-71 -331 4 
71-72 -401 5 
72-78 -2516 
73-74 +1301 4 
74-75 —644 4 
75-76 2912 
76-77 15258 
77-78 17817 
78-79 1767 
79-80 -234 5 
80-81 - 1656 6 
81-82 -2317 3 
82-837 -2756 5 
88-84* -2599 7 
84-85* -3270 1 





*World Bank estimates 


This worsening of the balance of payments situation called forth two res- 
ponses on the part of the government of India. To start with, it chose to 
exploit intensively a major oil find in Bombay High, so as to reduce India's 
dependence on imported oil The success of this effort is reflected in the fact 
that domestic oil production rose from 10 51 million tonnes in 1980-81 to 29 
million tonnes ın 1984-85, reducing the share or imports in domestic con- 
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Table V 


Trends in India's Foreign Trade 














Exports Imports 
Rs 96 change Rs 96 change 

crores Over previous crores over previous Trade Balance 
Year year year 
1976-77 5,142 272 5,074 -3 6 +68 
1978-79 5,726 62 6,814 13 1 —1088 
1980-81 6,711 46 12,549 378 —5838 
1981-82 7,806 163 13,608 84 —5802 
1982-83 8,908 14 1 14,356 56 —5448 
1983-84 9,872 108 15,763 98 —5891 
1984-85 11,297 14 4 16,485 46 —5188 





products (16 1 per cent), and traditional exports like jute manufactures (10 
per cent), cotton fabrics (10 6 per cent), leather and leather manufactures (7 7 
per cent), tea (15 2 per cent) and readymade garments (14 7 per cent) While 
POL exports are merely the reflection of the need to swap indigenous crudes 
for varieties more suited to our refining capacity, jute and tea benefited from 
favourable conditions ın international markets that are unlikely to persist 

And cotton fabrics and readymade garments that accounted for 25 per cent 
of the increment in export earnings benefited from the halting recovery in 
the West and the high value of the dollar, but are likely to be faced with pro- 
tectionist restrictions if such growth persists Thus even the small recovery or 
the balance of trade 1s unlikely to prove sustamable, leaving India where it 
was when the second oil shock first widened her deficit to a potentally 
explosive degree 


Three factors underlie this failure to restore a semblance of proportion 
to our balance of trade figures. First, the stagnation in export volumes in the 
eighties—a trend that appears to have reversed itself over the last two years 
Second, bulk imports of foodgrains, edible oils and fertilisers that to differing 
degrees neutralised a part of the saving in oil imports in each of these years 
The ratio of the increase in the value of imports of these three items to the 
total increase in the value of imports amounted to 52 per cent in 1983-84 and 
200 per cent in 1984-85 Finally, the quickening of the pace of import 
liberahsation seen since 1980 when a Congress government under Indira 
Gandhi came back to power The significance of this can be seen from the fact 
that if we take the break-up of imports under major heads for the penods 
1978-79 and 1981-82 ( e , immediately after the second oil shock), we find 
that increased outlays on oil account for only 52 per cent of the incremental 
value of imports between these two years On the other hand as much as 38 
per cent of the increase is accounted for by raw materials and intermediaie 
goods, components and spares, iron and steel, non ferrous metals and com- 
plete machinery and equipments ? According to World Bank esumates, while 
the bulk import items, taken together, showed no growth in volume during 
1983-84, total imports are estimated to have grown by 7 per cent, implying a 
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sumption from 65 to less than 30 per cent As a result, the annual foreign 
exchange outflow (after adjusting for exports) on account of petroleum, oil 
and lubricants (POL) fell by about Rs 1,900 crore over the first five years of 
this decade * While this direct defence against the impact of the oil price hike 
was working itself out, the government also chose to go in for an SDR 5 
billion loan from the IMF, of which SDR 3 9 billion were utilised over the 
period November 1981 to April 1984 


Needless to say ,these developments helped moderate what appeared to 
be an explosive trend in India’s balance of payments In fact, on the surface 
India appears to have performed well with foreign exchange reserves 
excluding gold and special drawing rights, rising consistently from its 
October 1982 low of Rs 3,133 crore to a peak of Rs 7,247 crore on 10 May 
1985? However, a significant part of this increase was accounted for by 
India’s growing indebtedness and by the appreciation of the dollar which 
raised the rupee value of our reserves If drawals under the extended financ- 
ing facility of the IMF are excluded, reserves declined by Rs 982 crore in 
1982-83and Rs 181crorein 1983-84 Andas for the increase in reserves of Rs 
1,257 crore during the year ending May 1985, when India did not draw any 
additional instalments from the IMF, it is to a large extent explained both by 
the appreciation in the value of the dollar as well as borrowing from other 
sources Not surprisingly therefore, reserves have set themselves on a 
downward trend, touching Rs 6,417 crore on August 9, 1985 5 


Persistence of the Trade. Deficit 


However, these high 1eserve figures sull conceal one important fact 
that the government’s responses to its burgeoning trade deficit have not cor- 
rected the structural imbalance that afflicted our balance of trade at the turn 
of the decade In fact, one of the principal arguments provided in defence of 
the decision to resort to the IMF loan was that it would provide India with a 
three-year respite during which she could carry out the structural 
adjustments that would boost exports and curtail imports to an extent 
required to substantially reduce her balalce of trade deficit. But today, when 
repayments on the IMF loan have fallen due, the trade deficit 1s sull at 
uncomfortably high levels The Rs 1,900 crore saving in net POL imports ' 
notwithstanding, the deficit in 1983-84 was at Rs 5,891 crore, slightly above 
the 1986-81 value of Rs 5, 838 crore (Table V) And though provisional 
figures suggest that the deficit tell to Rs 5,188 crore in 1984-85, there 1s little 
ground for expecting this trend to persist in the coming years To start with, 
the decline in the trade gap was not the result ofa decline in imports ,which in 
fact registered a 4 6 per cent increase in value Since simultaneously exports 
grew by 14 4 percent n-value terms, the deficit narrowed by Rs 760 crores, to 
the sull absolutely high level of Rs 5,188 crore A close examinauon of the 
factors underlying the sharp increase in exports (based on commodity-wise 
figures available with the CMIE)* suggests that about 75 per cent of the 
increase in the value of exports was accounted for by crude oil and petroleum 
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continued substannal volume growth (14 5 per cent) in “other” imports 
These “other” imports which include foodgrains are estimated to have 
grown in volume terms by 17 per cent per annum since 1979-80 Excluding 
foodgrains the figure works out to 16 per cent* 


Thus in what can be seen as a third phase (1981-85) after the oil price 
hike of 1973-74, the structural crisis in India's balance of payments has taken 
on a completely different character No more is it the burgeoining oil import 
bill that accounts for our gaping balance of trade deficit, buta combination of 
import liberalisation, inadequate controls on speculation that leads to large 
scale impoits of foodgrains, sugar and edible oils (to an extent far greater 
than warranted by the supply-demand imbalance) and shortages in areas like 
ferulisers, resulting partly from inadequate utilisation of domestic capacity 
due to infrastructural bottlenecks 


surprisingly, it ıs precisely in this phase that the government has chosen 
to follow the policy of liberalising imports with the aim of providing expor- 
ters the wherewithal to boost exports to an extent where they can help over- 
come India’s balance of payments problem While the import policy 
statement of 1984 placed 94 new items of industrial machinery under the 
Open General Licence (OGL), this year’s liberalisation package has permit- 
ted as many as 685 items to be imported without restriction, either through 
their decanalisaton or through their inclusion in the OGL hist The 
immediate impact of these moves would no doubt be a sharp increase in the 
volume of impcrts, as the pent-up demand for imported technology, equip- 
ment, intermediates and consumption goods releases itself. Even if this were 
to result in an increase in the competitiveness of Indian industry and 
therefore 1n our exports in the long run, the short run effect could only bea 
widening of the balance of trade deficit, and a consequent increase in India's 
indebtedness In fact, the effects of the new policy are already being felt Dur- 
ing the first three months of this financial year (April-July 1985), while 
exports increased by 0 4 per cent relative to the corresponding period of the 
previous year , imports increased by 29 per cent, taking the trade deficit dur- 
ing that period to Rs 8, 079 08crores as compared with Rs 1, 704-55 crores 
last year This suggests that the trade deficit this year 1s likely to be well above 
the record levels reached during the early 1980s This is not surprising since 
the available evidence suggests that, even assuming extremely favourable 
conditions with regard to imports , foreign aid and remittances, India could 
be faced with a veritable crisis on her external front ın the medium term This 
becomes clear from the estimates provided below of the pace at which 
exports would have to grow if the strain on our balance of payments 1s to be 
overcome by the end of the Seventh Plan, and the extent of indebtedness that 
would have to be sustained even if we manage to recover the satisfactory pace 
-of expansion 'in ‘exports witnessed in the 1970s 


The Estimates 


If we look at trends in imports in the 1970s we find that between 1970-71 
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and 1981-82 the quantum index of imports increased at a trend rate of 6 57 
per cent annum We assume that this 15 the rate at which the volume of 
imports would increase over the Seventh Plan The World Bank in its balance 
of payments projections has provided for an import volume growth of 6 4 
per cent over the Seventh Plan period, a figure not far short of that assumed 
by us And the Planning Commission in its Draft Plan has,without providing 
any convincing reasons, assumed a rate of growth in import volume of 5 8 
per cent Hence our assumption by no means exaggerates the possible 
increase in imports during 1985-90 On the contrary, it is in all probability an 
extremely conservative one, given the massive liberalisation in import policy 
seen in recent times 


Since the value of imports in financial year 1984-85 stood at Rs 16,485 
crore, increases in the volume of imports at the rate of 6 57 per cent annum 
would alone take the value of imports to Rs 22,692 crore ın 1989-90 Taking 
into account an assumed 7 per cent increase in international prices, the figure 
for that year would stand at Rs 31,827 crore 


In the past an increase in imports was partly met through an increase in 
net receipts from invisibles, which rose sharply from $ 274 million in 1974- 
75 to $ 4,736 million in 1980-81 However, such receipts have tended to 
decline since then, with their value totalling $ 3,578 million in 1983-84 Even 
the Sixth Plan document expected “net receipts from invisibles — to remain 
more or less at the estimated level of the base year " Despite this we assume 
that net invisible receipts (excluding net payments of interest and investment 
income included elsewhere) would grow at an annual compound rate of 5 
per cent starting with its 1982-83 value of Rs 3,957 crore Hence in financaall 
year 1989-90, such receipts would stand at Rs 5,568 crore 


In addition to this, part of the burden of financing the current account 
gap 1s borne by increasing aid flows With the advent of the Reagan adminis- 
tration, such flows have tended to be restricted, so that gross disbursements 
stagnated at around Rs 2,000-2,200 crores dunng 1981-84 and then rose to 
Rs 2,707 crore in 1984-85 With the likely curtailment of World Bank aid, 
unless its capital base ıs enhanced, and the uncertainity surrounding bilateral 
aid, expectations are that aid flows would tend to stagnate during the Seventh 
Plan However, we assume here that gross disbursements would increase at 
the compound rate of 5 per cent annum over the five vear period 1985-90 
Hence in 1989-90, inflows on this account would amount to Rs 3,455 
crore 


Finally, while deposits in. non-resident rupee and foreign currency 
accounts have tended to taper off in recent umes and are likely to decline in 
the wake of recent reductions in the higher differential rate of 10 5 per cent 
provided to them, we assume that the annual inflow on this account would 
remain at the average levels they reached during the years 1983-85 This 
would place the inflow under this head in 1989-90 at Rs 893 crore. 


Now, if the balance of payments problem ts to be overcome by the end 
of the Seventh Plan, the value of exports has to be at a level that permits it to 
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meet the import bill, after deducting net invisible receipts, aid intlows and 
non-resident deposits as well as clear the debt service payments on existing 
debt due that year (Rs 3,791 crore) ° This makes the value of exports to be 
attained in 1989-90 equal to Rs 25,702 crore at current prices Assuming that 
the terms of trade facing India would remain unchanged (again a conserva- 
tive assumption), this implies that the value of exports at 1984-84 prices 
would amount to Rs 18,825 crore in 1989-90, since international prices are 
assumed to increase at an annual rate of 7 per cent Thus, since exports in 
1984-85 stood at Rs 11,297 crore, even the most optimistic projection would 
require exports to increase at the compound annual rate of 10 2 per cent in 
volume terms or 17 87 per cent in value terms ın order that India may over- 
come her balance of payments problem by 1989-90 Since even in the seven- 
ues, when India's export growth rate was creditable, the rate of increase in 
export volume was only 7 36 per cent, the near impossibility of attaining an 
above 10 per cent rate of increase in export volume should be obvious 


Let us therefore assume that, Just as imports are expected to increase at 
the rate they did in the sevenues, export volume growth 1s also restored from 
the stagnant trend of the early eighties to the creditable levels of the seventies 
This would require India to resort to commercial borrowing of different 
magnitudes to finance her current account deficits over the five year 1985-90 ' 
(see Table VI) Assuming that these loans are repayable over a ten year period 
and are provided at an interest rate of 13 per cent, with both interest and 
amortisation instalments falling due the year after the loan 1s taken, resorting 
to commercial borrowing would necessiate additional doses of borrowing, 
which again would have to serviced Stopping this process at the end of the 
second round of borrowing, we calculate the level the debt service ratio 
would reach in 1989-90 This amounts to 21 per cent—a level above the ceil- 
ing of 20 per cent that both the Bank and the Indian government has set for 
that ratio Thus even if the government $ export thrust permits a return to the 
export growth rates of the seventies, the financing of imports growing at the 
rates they touched ın the seventies would itself take the debt service ratio to 
unacceptable levels, even if all other factors prove most favourable to 
India 


Needless to say, with the process of import liberalisation having pro- 
ceeded space, import volumes are hkely to grow at rates much higher than 
they did in the seventies This can have disastrous consequences for the 
balance of payments (Table VII) According to our esurnates, even assuming 
a favourable international environment and a rate of growth in export 
volumes equal to that attained in the seventies, if imports grow at an annual 
compound rate even one per cent higher than they did in the sixties, the debt 
service ratio 1n 1989-90 would touch 23 2 per cent—a level that indicates 
India’s inevitable descent into the club of debt-burdened LDCs who have to 
accept stringent austerity programmes under the auspices of the Bank and 
the IMF On the other hand ,if this higher rate of growth of imports has to be 
financed only with larger exports, India’s export volume would have to grow 
at the compound rate of 11.4 per cent per annum and export values at 19.2 
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\ 
per cent per annum. Neither of these 1s likely, given past experience and pro- 
tectronist trends in the international economy 


As opposed to these scenarios, the one which does offer hope of rescu- 
ing India's balance of payments from a possible crisis, 1s that which argues for 
a policy. of greater import controls combined with selective promotion of 
exports (Table VII) If this could take export growth rates to the levels they 
attained in the seventies, but reduce the rate of growth of import volume by 
one per cent to 5 57 per cent per annum, then the debt service ratio after two 
rounds of borrowing can be restricted to 18 9 per cent-a level below the ceil- 
ing specified by the Bank and the government Put briefly, our conservative 
projections of trends in India’s balance of payments not only establish the 
near-imposibility of dealing with the structural imbalance in our balance of 
trade through an open-door policy armed at boosting exports, but also argue 
for a regime of greater import controls, if the balance of payments crisis 1s to 
be kept at bay Seen in this light, the government's liberalisation drive and its 
refusal to assess the full implication of recent trends in our balance of 
payments, presages a process of cumulative indebtedness that could threaten 
India’s already weakened national sovereignity 


1 See World Bank, Situation and Prospects of the Indian Economy —A Medium Term Perspective, Volume 
III, Report No 49624N, South Asia Programs, India Division, April 16, 1984, pp 55- 
6 7 

2 Ibd, Table 3, 5,p 58 

3 Netimports of crude oil and petroleum products stood at Rs 5258 crore in 1980-81 and 
Rs 3,818 crore in 1984-85 See Centre for Monitoring the Indian Economy, Economic 
Intelligence Service Basic Statistics relating to the Indian Economy, Vol I, Bombay August 1984, 
Table 20, 8, 1, and Economic Outlook, Bombay, June 1985, Table 2, 6,p 18 


4 Ibd,p 20 

5 Figure obtained from a reply to a question in Parhament by Minister of State 
Janardhan Pogyary 

6 Economic Outlook, June 1985, Table 2, 5,p 17 

7 See Statement No 2in Government of India ,Ministry of Commerce Import and Export Policy 
for Aprl 1985to March 1988, full text of the Official Press Note issued on 12April 1985, rep- 
mnted by Centre for Monitoring the Indian Economy, Bombay, Apn? 1985 


8 World Bank, op, ct, p 55 

9 While this figure (obtained from CMIE, Economic Outlook, Table 3 6, p 24) includes net 
interest payments on debt it excludes net investment income on other forms of investment- 
an outflow that 1s not included anywhere in our calculations (since they are not available 
separately), introducing a bias favourable to India in our estimates 
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Land Reforms in Pakistan 


NO THINKING man today anywhere on this globe will dispute the fact that 
of all reforms, the one relating to agranan structure is the most difficult to 
introduce and is even more difficult to enforce While the control of the 
capitalists ıs confined to the economy in the cities , the feudal lords hold sway 
in both economic field and political arena in the country side The land 
generates not only unearned income for them butis a source of their political 
strength as well They make and unmake the governments While in the 
industries or commercial enterprises the trade unions of workers can compel 
the industrialists/capitalists to concede their demands through collectve 
bargaining or strikes, the scatterd unorganized tenants, field workers and 
artisans, unaware of their rights, are, like serfs, the obedient subjects of the 
landlords The feudal lords are virtually rulers in their respective estates It1s 
a historical truth that, inspite of being a very small minonty, the feudal com- 
munity ruled in different parts of the universe for centuries. Pakistan was 
achieved by sacrifices of the broad masses of the Muslims of India, but since 
its inception the apparantly insignificant minority of the feudal lords con- 
unues to be the masters of the destiny of the whole people, either in the elec- 
ted governments or as allies ofthe JUNTA They wormed their way even into 
Pakistan People’s Party, which stood for socialist transformation of the socie- 
ty. They have been dominating ın the party and its government throughout 

On 5 July 1977, when Martial law was imposed, 14 out of 22 federal minis- 
ters, three out of four chief ministers of the provinces belonged to the feudal 
community while three out of four governors were ex-rulers of states 

Obviously feudalism has deep roots with wide-spread tentacles Unless, 
therefore, there 1s a bloody revolution, any in-roads into the feudal forts 
prove ephemeral; the vested interests entrenched in them succeed ın upset- 
ting the well-meaning plans of unwary reformers. The reactionary impact of 
the almost pnmeval forces which dying feudal landlordism generates , with 
its Co partners amongst the industrial tycoons and accomplices amongst the 
front line bureaucracy, can be felt in all its fierceness by those engaged in the 
task of implementing Land Reforms The terrific, deep-rooted resistance met 
in the way of Land Reforms is matched only by the very basic benefits in 
more than one dimension which follow from a proper implementauon 





* Ex-Minister, for Land Reforms and Chairman, Fedral Land Commission of Pakistan 
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unhke most other reforms whose advantages remain confined to the par- 
ucular fields in which they are carried out 


Is 1t any wonder then that the late Prime Minister, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
attended to Land Reforms before taking up the reforms in other areas? It was 
realized that the masses of Pakistan, like most other countries of Asia still hve 
in rural areas and make a living out of land The produce generated from 
land is also the largest single item of the Gross National Product and its con- 

' tribution alone to National Income 1s still more than 50 per cent The rural 
population accounts for over 70per cent of the total On the other hand, the 
bulk of the rural populauon consists of the landless and small holders They 
lack the very basic resource 1 e., land with which to work The few who 
cultivate lands of others are constantly haunted by the fear of being thrown 
out This insecurity 1s the worst enemy of production In such circumstances, 
land reforms are an imperative for the development of human resources in 
rural areas, so that production ıs maximized, intensity of agriculture 1s 
enhanced and employment is generated 


Against this background , the people's Government within three months 
of taking over power moved ın with Revolutionary Land Reforms For the first 
ume in the history of Pakistan effective changes in agrarian structure were 
made by law Land, the precious resource concentrated in a few hands, was 
acquired by law from those who could not even use all of it Land was then 
redistributed to the landless peasantry 


Similarly the tller for the first ume had been provided security of tenure. 
The peasant could now put his body and soul into his work without fear of 
whimsical ejectment 


The essence of the Land Reforms was that they slashed down 1n one 
stroke the ceiling of an individual holding from 500 acres irrigated or 1000 
acres unirrigated (36,000 Produce Index Units )fixed by the so-called reforms 
of the Ayub Regime, to 150 acres irrigated or 300acres unirngated (12,000 
PIUs) by enforcement of Land Reforms Regulation No 115 of 1972 This 
ceiling was further reduced to 100 acres of irngated or 200 acres of un- 
irrigated land (8,000 produce index units) by another Act of 1977 Sull 
further reduction of ceiling was to be effected during that tenure of the 
government The lavish concessions permitted by Ayub Khan's Martial Law 
Regulation (repealed by the People’s Government), to the landed anstocracy 
allowing retention of additonal 150 acres of orchards, gifts of land upto 18,- 
000 PIUs to heirs, and transfer of land upto 6,000 PIUs to family dependents, 
which in most cases inflated individual holdings upto 80,000 PIUs had 
been scrapped 

For the first time, notice of land acquired by bureaucracy was taken and 
all government servants who acquired land from 1959 upto 2 years of ceasing 
to be in service, had been required to surrender land in excess of 100 
acres. 

Shikarqahs and Wagfs exempted by the repealed Regulation had been 
placed within the pale of Reforms Stud Farms distributed by way of pat- 
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ronage by the previous Governments had also been resumed 


The lands under the new law had been taken over without compensation It 
has been truly said by some discerning observers that Ayub Khan’s reforms 
in many cases proved to be a device to buy surplus areas of the landed gentry 
on terms none too unfavourable 


Even more important, all the resumed land was being transferred to the 
tillers of the soil, free of cost, with full ownership rights without any encum- 
brance or liability 


The Government was aware that before the advent of the Reforms, land 
owners were feverishly transferring land on an extensive scale and in a man- 
ner which would defeat the land reforms To counteract these nefarious 
deals, the bonafides of all transactions, which took place after the 1st of March 

1967, with the exception of transfers made in favour of heirs, were made sub- 
ject to scrutiny under the law This exemption was flouted by the 
unscrupulouslandlords Antedate entries could be conveniently made in the 
revenue record in collusion with the local revenue officers, especially of the 
transfers made by way of gifts where deeds of transfer did not require com- 
pulsory registration Such manipulations were done on a massive scale Even 
oral gift is permissible under the law In fact ıt was a serious flaw, inherent in 
the law itself, which gave latitude to the land lords to escape from the opera- 
uon of land reforms This also provided a handle to the land reforms 
tribunals in the provinces, mostly coming from the upper classes, the pro- 
tagonists of status quo, to approve the transactions without even probing into 
their factual existence Federal inspection teams were appointed by the 
Federal Land Commission , hereafter referred to as F LC On their reports 
suo noto revisonal proceedings were mitiated by the F L C , against 3,263 land 
lords and cases of 2,712 were decided The area wrongly retained by the big 
land lords, waderas of Sind, Sardars of Baluchistan, chiefs of laghari, mazans, 
tawanas ,qureshis etc , from the Punjab and Khawamns of N W F P , through 
concealinent, coilusion, forgeries etc , and resumed in decided cases by 
FL C upto 30th April 1977, amounted to 5,67,835 acres (Out of this more 
than five lakh acres were resumed by the chairman alone while the rest was 
taken over by six members collectively) It may be noted that these cases were 
venfied as correct by the provincial land reforms tribunals. The toiling 
masses fully understand that the usurpers of their rights are none other than 
the elders of their own nationalities, who, even after expropriating the fruits 
of their labour for centuries , are not prepared even today to countenance any 
diminution of expropriation All the same they profess to be champions of 
their rights Is ıt not the case that with the intention of perpetuating their 
strangle hold, they want to avert class struggle as a result of the unity of the 
working classes of different regions of Pakistan , which may put an end to the 
external as well as internal exploitation? 

It was due to lack of interest and underhand dealings that the network ot 
land reforms hierarchy in all the four provinces of Pakistan could resume 
only 11.56,362 acres of land under Land Reforms Regulation 1972, while. as 
‘stated above, a single tribunal of F.L.C.,on the scruaity of the cases decided 
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by the provincial tribunals, was able to discover area equal to half of this 
figure In pat feeder canal area as also in the former states of N W F P therole 
of the Provincial Government of Baluchistan and N W F P .was to deprive the 
nghtful tillers of the soil and favour the sardars and ex-rulers respectively 
Here,too,the F L C interfered ,in exercise of its suo moto power ,to safeguard 
legitimate interests of the oppressed toiling masses for whose emancipation 
the land reforms were introduced This is briefly dealt with in their proper 
places below In fact the provincial governments, for the reasons given 
below, were purposely trying to defeat the land reforms It1s with the efforts 
of the federal government that the reforms were made tangible the aggregate 
of distributable area was brought upto 33,40,321 acres, oui of this 14,77,578 
acres were distributed to 1, 87,005 tenants In addition about fifty thousand 
families were permanently settled in fhe former states of Dir, Swat and 
Chitral 


Ejectment of Tenants 


The most distinguished feature of the Land Reforms was that they had 
given the tenants dignity and security The new law forbid the ejectment of 
tenants except for specified grounds, namely, if the tenant defaulted in rent 
payment, or made the land unfit for cultivation 


Further, the procedure for eyectment had been so framed as to safeguard 
the interests of tenants to the maximum and also to eliminate vexatious 
delays Under a direcuve of the Federal Government, the following pro- 
visions had been specially incorporated in the procedure for eyectment 


1) A suit for eyectment shall be decided by the trial court in 60 days 
u) Appeal against the order of the trial court shall be filed within 15 
days 
^i) If a case is not decided by the trial court within 60 days, 1t should 
automatically go to the Superior Court which should then act as orginal 
court and decide within 30 days 
iv) The record cf the case should be forwarded by the trial court to the 
Superior Court with an explanation by the lower court as to why the case 
could not be disposed of within the stipulated period If this explanation is 
not found satisfactory, the lower court should be censured 
v) Permission to file a revision will be available to the tenants only and not 
the landlords 
vt) In the case of a tenant eyected illegally, the tenancy shall be restored 
within 50 days of the order passed by the court, if no appeal is filed and, in 
case of appeal, within 30 days of the order of the appellate court. 


In the new landlord tenant relanonship under the 1972 Land Reforms, 
the burdern of taxation was placed entrely on the landlords. As from Khanf 
1972- 


(a) Land revenue and other taxes, cesses, surcharges and levies on land 
shall be payable by the owner, 
(b) the lability for payment of water-rate and providing seed shall be 
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that of the owner (or other person in possession thereof, other than the 
tenants) 

(c) the cost of fernlizers and pesticided required for the land comprised 
in a tenancy shall be shared equally between the owner and the tenant, 
and 

(d) no owner or person in possession of any land shall levy any cess on, 
or take any free labour from, any tenant 


For the first tme, the tenant was given the first nght of pre-emption in 
respect of the land comprised ın his tenancy For the enforcement of this 
right, it had been provided in the Land Reforms Regulation that all such suits 
shall be exclusively entertained, heard and decided by Revenue Courts instead of 
Cwil Courts The Court of original jurisdiction shall be that of Collector 


In the division of produce, the Reforms lay down that the tenant shal’ 
not be required to pay a penny more than the provincial tenancy laws pro- 
vide, but if he holds land on more favourable terms, he shall continue to do 
so notwithstanding what the tenancy laws stipulate 


The Land Reforms had generated a substantial demand for credit 
Therefore, simulataneously with the Land Reforms, the People’s Govern- 
ment had taken measures in the field of agncultural credit to assure greater 
facilities to small farmers Towards this end, the “Loans for Agncultural Pur- 
poses Act 1973" was passed by the Federal Government under which small 
owners were issued a “Pass-Book” which contained details of land held by 
the farmers, its value ın produce index units and encumbrance if any 


The Pass Book was deemed to be a utle deed by Banks for giving loans 
which were granted forthwith and spot investigation was normally waived 
The cash loan was credited in one lumpsum to the Savings Account opened 
by the loanee, or where in kind, by placing a supply order with a firm of the 
loanee's choice Recovery of loans was made in easy instalments On pay- 
ment of loan in full, the Branch Manager recorded redemption in the Pass 
Book and the Revenue Officer was informed for similar acnon It had been 
ensured that 70 per cent of the loan would be advanced to small owners of 
less than subsistence holdings 


Small farmers had, from as far back as 1937, repeatedly represented 
agáinst the land revenue they were required to pay Official committees even 
up-held the justification for the representations, but rejected them for 
administerauve reasons There was a vague proposal ın 1969 to abolish land 
revenue on holdings up to five acres but this was never pursued The People's 
Government exempted owners of upto 12 acres of irngared and 25 acres of 
non-irrigated land from payment of land revenue, local rate, development 
cesses and all other cesses from Rab: 1975-76 Subsequently when the land 
revenue system was to be replaced by an agricultural income tax, holdings of 
25 acres of itngated and 50 acres of unirrigated land were to be exempted 
from the payment of income tax This was not only an exemption from the 
tax burden, but also made the peasants free from the traditional vicious 
clutches of revenue collectors and hugation. 
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For the settlement of the long outstanding problem of the area of pat 
feeder canal Kachhi and Sib: districts of Baluchistan The Land Reforms 
(Baluchistan Pat Feeder Canal) Regulation 1972 (MLR 117) was promulgated 
by the Peoples’ Government Some indication of the extent of these reforms 
may be had from the fact that 5,36,831 acres of land were declared state land 
and were being distributed to cultivating tenants at the rate of 16 acres to 
single and 32 acres to joint tenants, when Martial Law was imposed In the 
first instance the sardars and big landlords manoeuvred to grab the enure 
land by securing benam: allotments in the names of ficucious tenants The 
chaman FL C, after an on-the-spot inquiry, cancelled the bogus allot- 
men: and directed fresh allotments to be made to genuine tenants Saradn 
system im Baluchistan was abolished and exaction of shashtk and khums was 
made unlawful : 


On the 18th of December 1976, the People's Government took a bold 
step about the distribution of state land among landless tenants and poor 
peasants owning less than subsistence holdings A National Charter for the 
peasants was issued, whereby, m addition to conferring proprietary rights of 
the land on the occupancy tenants and grantees of state land, it was declared 
that all culturable state land including Katcha Lands of Sind would be dis- 
tributed with full ownership rights among peasants who either own no land 
or own less than subsistence holdings, and in no case would state land be auc- 
toned or given on lease in large tracts According to an estimate 50,238,165 
acres of land were then readily available for the purpose in addition to Katcha 
lands of Sind Here also the provincial governments, whose duty it was to dis- 
tribute the same, dillydallied for ulterior reasons The big land lords were 
required to give up possession of large tracts of state and Katcha Land 
illegally occupied by them 


Co-operative farms are by nature specific socialist agricultural enter- 
prises, which develop and are improved on the basis of pooling of the means 
of production and other resources Pakistan is a land of small holders 
According to the Land Reforms ın West Pakistan published ın 1960, in West 
Pakistan (now Pakistan) there were 32,66,137 (about 33 lacs)owners of less 
than 5acres (about 2 hectares) holdings According to the Agriculture Census 
Report 1960, the owners of less than 25 acres (about 12 hectares) holdings 
constitute 92 per cent of the farming community Since then there have been 
further sub-diisions by way of inheritance and transfers The land reforms 
introduced in 1964 and 1972 have brought about sull further fragmentation 
Itis relevant to point out that an economic holding 1s fixed at 64 acres in Sind 
province and 50 acres in other provinces This 15 the minimum unit where 
mechanised farming 15 considered economical The number of such farmers 
with economic holdings , or above, ts hardly two per cent only There are so 
many other disadvantages of individual holdings of small pieces of land 
which have been illustrated in the co-operanve farming scheme framed by 
the People’s Government designed to knit tte small holdings into large 
farms Cooperative farming is the decisive answer to the objection of the big 
land-lords that fragmentation of land will lead to a decrease in production 
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As laid down in the scheme, co-operative farming societies will be indepen - 
dent, democratic institutons free from any interference by the 
government 


In Pakistan we have the twin menace of water-logging and salinity which 
is affecting some of our best lands at the rate of about one lac acres every year 
The People’s Government realized that various measures for accelerated 
supply of improved mputs will fail to achieve their objectives unless 
simultane-ously the menace of water-logging and salinity was controlled 
effectively Out of this realization was born the ambitious plan prepared for 
the eradication of this danger, spreading over 21 years at a cost of Rs. 80,650 
milion The work of reclaiming affected lands was yielding sausfactory 
results 


The story of land reforms in Pakistan will remain incomplete without 
mention of what has been achieved in the areas of former states of Dir, Swat 
and Chitral A commission known as the Land Disputes Enquiry Commis- 
sion had been set up by the Provincial Government of N W F P to enquire 
into the agrarian problems ın these areas, especially disputes between 
1) tenants and ex-rulers of the former states of their heirs, n) the small 
owners ousted by force by the ex-rulers or their heirs, m) landlords and 
tenants ` 3 

A large number of tenants were settled with ownership rights, on the 
lands withdrawn from the ex-ruler, princes and big landlords The recom- 
mendations of the commission and the decisions of the Provincial Govern- 
ment taken thereon were mostly in favour of ex-rulers The FLC, in 
exercise of its suo moto power interfered to rectify the wrongs dont to the right- 
ful claimants Approximately two lac acres of land, held by the cultivators of 
Dir had been withdrawn from the ex-ruler princes and other big land lords 
and full ownership nght given to occupant ullers of the soil About thirty 
thousand famines of small owners ousted mercilessly by the ex-rulers of Swat 
in their hey-day , were rehabilitated on their holdings In Chitral also a large 
number of tenanis were settled with ownership nghts, on the lands 
withdrawn from the ex-ruler and the princes The land being unsurveyed the 
ex-ruler of Swat managed to retain much more land than his enutlement 
under the Land Reforms Act The FL C sent survey teams, who, inspite of 
extreme cold weather, did carry out survey and measurement of the moun- 
tainous region, earmarked the land according to his enutlement and 
withdrew the surplus which was distributed among the deserving tenants 
This uphill task was also accomplished by the federal government although 
it was the duty of the provincial government to supervise the 
implementation 

The work of the land reforms was being carned out with full speed when 
by a coup d’ etat democratic popular government headed by Z.A Bhutto 
was overthrown 

The Land Reforms are designed to break up concentration of landed 
wealth, narrow down inequahues of opportunities and at the same tirne 
encourage mere intensive land use. Production 1s bound to increase as the . 
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new landowners eagerly cultivate the land given to them The Land Reform 
has also far-reaching socio-political benefits that have already made them- 
selves felt in the agrarian community of our country In Pakistan, land 1s a 
symbol of presuge Conferment of proprietary rights has given the tenants a 
sense of dignity they had never known before in the history of the sub- 
continent A whole new generation of satisfied and hard working farmers was 
coming into being Even those tenants who could not become owners have a 
feeling of liberanon due to the security of tenure, which makes them virtual 
owners of the areas in their tenancies Observers of the rural scene know that 
they also now emulate the example of their more fortunate brethern who 
became owners under the reforms For the first time, the fruit of political 
economic and social emancipation was their to taste Consequently there 
developed greater political class consciousness than ever before The Land 
Reforms were thus bringing about the emergence of a new Pakistan, and the 
dawn of a new era free from the feudal exploitation was being ushered in, 
when the imposition of Martial Law interrupted this process 


Implementation of Land Retorms 


The way Land Reforms were introduced and the efforts made to get 
them through show the genuine concern of the People's Government for 
breaking large estates and freeing the rural productive forces from the yoke of 
the primitive cruel system of feudal exploitation But the most unfortunate 
aspect of the problem is that the reforms were not implemented on the 
ground in right earnest As such their full benefits could not reach the tillers 
of the soil. Had ıt been enforced zealously there would have been a strong 
upsurge among the masses of the rural population to deal a final blow to 
feudalism The reason is obvious The Provincial Governments, who were 
exclusively responsible for their implementation on the ground had been 
domunated by the feduallords The Chief Ministers and Governors had been 
either big landlords or Nawabs throughout the tenure of the People's 
Government Quite a few ministers and legislators were found acting in gross 
violation of the Land Reforms Act Their surplus land, concealed in vanous 
ways, was taken over by F L C ,in exercise of suo moto powers, but they never 
surrendered the same The contravenuon of the Land Reforms Regulation 
entails severe punishment including rigorous imprisonment up to seven 
years and forfeiture of the entire immovable property of the offender The 
implementation was, therefore, not difficult if there was a will to do so But as 
described above, those at the helm of affairs were themselves offenders, how 
could, then, other offenders be taken to task? Furthermore the Courts of 
Pakistan, which were vested with the powers of extra-ordinary writ jurisdic- 
tion’to interfere with the decisions of the Land Reforms tribunals, were mos- 
tly the creation of the feudal and capitalist society ıxarurally they were biased 
against the radical measures designed to upset the status quo They were so 
liberal in the exercise of their discretionary jurisdiction in favour of the lan - 
dlords that, for example, a division bench of a High Court by a single judge - 
ment accepted nineteen writ petitions and set aside the orders of the 
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chairman and members of F L C , without going into the mertts of the cases, 
on law or facts, on the minor ground of a technical objection as to the con- 
stitution of the tribunal of F L C , namely, that the chairman and members of 
FL C were competent to dispose ofthe cases 1n a Joint session and not sitting 
singly The Supreme Court of Pakistan legalised the imposition of Martial 
Law and the overthrow of the popularly elected democratic progressive 
government headed by Z.A Bhutto by pressing into service the ‘doctrine of 
necessity’ But this ‘cardinal’ principle did not come into play while 
demolishing the whole edifice of the land reforms designed to free the 
oppressed masses of the country side, from the yoke of feudal exploitation 
The reason for invoking the so called ‘doctrine of necessity'in the former case 
and notin the latter 1s obvious, 1 e , the preservation of the status quo In fact 
for the smooth and speedy implementation of land reforms and other 
socialistic reforms ıt was essential to take away the writ jurisdiction of the 
High Courts in the matter of economic reforms, by getting an amendment to 
the constitution Such an amendment would have been widely appreciated 
by the broad masses of Pakistan Other parties could not afford to'incur the 
displeasure of the working people by opposing 1t either 


The Chief Martial law administrator has not only stopped further enfor- 
cement and implementation but is reversing the process of land reforms 
This self styled “muftı” -of Pakistan has given a fatwa that taking over of 
individual property 1s against the myunction of Islam Although his “Islam” 
has been rejected by the people of Pakistan in the recent referendum, the 
blessings of his American masters and the support of the arch reactionary 
Jamit Islam: are sufficient for him to cóntiue his anti -people dictates However 
he does use the threat of the implementation of land reforms as a lever to 
straighten the land lords, if, on some occasions, under the compulsion of cir- 
cumstances, they take the side of the people 


This ıs nota new lesson History ıs replete with such instances After get- 
ung rid of Martial law, the workers and the peasants will have to organise 
themselves under a democratic rule for a politcal struggle It ıs only the force 
of organised working people that will compel the middle classes and other 
antiimperialists patriots to be on their side, to strike hard, under the 
leadership of a revolutionary party, to eradicate the twin curse of feudal and 
capitalist exploitanon 


ARUN PROKAS CHATTERJEE* 


China’s Economy An Aspect 


IN CHAPTER I of the Development of Capitalism in Russia, Lenin referred to the 
relation between the ruin of the small producers and the development of 
capitalism He said, quoung from Das Capital, that “the expropiauon and 
eviction ofa part of the agricultural population not only set free for industrial 
capital the labourers, their means of subsistence and material for labour, it 
also created the home market " 


Bui the contradiction is here that unless the attachment of the peasantry 
to the land is broken, the development of capitalism which is a progressive 
step in the progress of society compared with the stage of feudalism 1s not 
possible In the preface to the Second Edition of the work, Lenin further said 
that the basis of the final transition from otrabotkt (share-cropping system) to 
capitalism ts the free development of small peasant farming 


Itappears that China, being faced with the problem of industrialization, 
has been groping for a system since the 1950s which will liberate the peasant 
masses from servitude to land and take them onwards on the path of moder- 
nization and industnalization Obviously, in a socialist regime, the elemental 
law of capitalism could not be allowed to operate leading to ruination of 
small peasants and thus to creation of not only a home market for the 
indigenous industry but also setting free for industrial capital the labourers, 
their means of subsistence and material for labour Lenin himself said that 
“infinetely diverse combinations are possible of elements of this or that type 
of capitalist evolution and only hopeless pedants could set about solving the 
peculiar and complex problem arising merely by quoting this or that opinion 
of Marx about a different historical epoch ” 


China learnt from her own experience that the establishment of large 
communes and placing farm land and other means of production under 
public ownership did not solve the problem of modernization According to 
their statistics, production dropped drastically as a result due to communiza- 
tion of agriculture 


One of the reasons was the decline in the enthusiasm of the peasants In 
ah arucle on “China’s countryside under reforms”, Mr Du Runsheng, 
Director of the Rural, Policies Research Centre under the Secretariat of the 


President , West Bengal Association of Democratic Lawyers , Calcutta 
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Communist Party Central Committee, said that, though the gains from the 
advanced cooperatives on the Soviet model, in which all farm land and other 
major means of production came under public ownership, could not be 
ignored, yet, on an overall appraisal, it would be “hard to say that the 
people's commune campaign from 1958-59 was a success” One reason he 
cites was that too much concentration of labour force, egalitarianism and 
pooling of vast areas of land under uniform management stifled the peasants’ 
enthusiasm The situation was aggravated by the Cultural Revolution from 
1966 to 1976 During that revolution, commune members’ private plots, 
family side lines and free markets were cut off as "capitalist tails". According 
to Mr Du, Agriculture met a dead end due to these factors 


Itappears that after the Cultural Revolunon and after the destruction of 
what the Chinese call “the counter-revoluuonary Jiang Qing clique", the 
Chinese leaders began to think about the means to develop and modernize 
Chinese agriculture. In 1978, the Chinese Communist Party convened the 
Third Plenary Session of the Eleventh Central Committee and mapped out a 
new road of development of Chinese agriculture. The outline of the pro-' 
gramme as mapped out through numerous documents issued by the Com- 
munist Party ıs in the words of Mr Du, as follows 


“(1) To map outa socialist road suited to Chinese society and search for 
an economic pattern, which helps fully develop the productive forces 
and 1s acceptable to the local people 


(2) To encourage mutual aid between the city and country-side for joint 
development Industrial development should consider what agriculture 
needs and what the peasants can afford Industry should serve agricul- 
ture Township industries should also be properly developed to absorb 
surplus labour and narrow the undue gap between the city and the 
countryside 


(3) To secure a well-rounded development of the rural economy The 
development of the rural economy should be co-ordinated with the 
development of society Some areas and some people should be allowed 
to get rich first while other places and other people should be given help 
to prosper together The countryside should develop not only agricul- 
ture but industry, trade and other undertakings to a degree At the same 
ume, education, health services and scientific undertakings should 
be developed 


(4) To co-ordinate the development of production with the protection 
of the ecological environment so that agricultural resources could be 
used rationally to avoid exhausting them ” 


The main emphasis was on the development of commodity production 
It is well-known that the development of commodity production begins the 
development of capitalism. But the Chinese social scientists refused to con- 
cede that the development of commodity producuon is only a concomitant 
of capitalist development. According to them, commodity production can 
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serve either capitalism or socialism. Commodity production can, according 
to them, stimulate and enliven the exisung productive forces, provide all the 
products needed by China's huge population and thus enrich and con- 
solidate the material basis of the socialist system 


I may once again hark back to the preface that Lenin himself wrote in 
July 1907 to the Second Edition of his Development of Capitalism in Russia He 
said that a genuine capitalist revolution requires smashing the feudalist 
features of agricultural economy Of course, there 1s another way 1n which 
feudalism might be replaced by capitalism That is through “the internal 
metamorphosis of feudalist landlord economy" But there “the enure 
agrarian system for long retains feudalist features” On the other hand, where 
the landlord economy is destroyed by revolution, “the basis of the final tran- 
sition to capitalism 1s the free development of small peasant farming, which 
receives a tremendous impetus as a result of expropriation of landlords’ 
Estates in the interest of the peasantry ” But, “the more completely the ves- 
uges of serfdom are destroyed the more rapidly does the disintegration of the 
peasantry proceed " Such disintegration leads, as has already been said, to 
small peasant farming, impetus to commodity producuon and, therefore, 
“the establishment of the most favourable conditions for the further accom 
plshment by the working class of its real and fundamental tasks of 
socialist reorganization ” 


The Chinese Communist Party appears to have thought that, unless they 
proceed through the path of small peasant economy and commodity pre- 
duction, it may not be possible for them to do away with the feudal path anc 
abolish what they call “the backward subsistence style of production” 
because as has been said by another present day Chinese economist, “the 
socialist system cannot be consolidated on the basis of a subsistence 


' economy ” 


The Contract-Responsibility System 


For this purpose, they introduced the contract responsibihty systern. 
This system functions in two ways. (1) Many households sign contracts with 
the collective for a certain area of farm land, forests, orchard, fish ponds, pas- 
ture land, for a processing workshop, with the basic means of production 
remaining under public ownership The households are asked to hand over 
part of their products and income to the collective, while the collective 
economic organisations control and guide their activities The households 
that enter into such contracts are called contracted households The contrac- 
ted households are considered part of the collective economy They are taken 
to be a form of management of the collective economy and are of a 
socialist nature 


(2) Some households, however, manage business of, say, poultry farm- 
ing, pig raising, transport business or trading on their own without the colle- 
uve providing the basic means of production They are called self-managing 
households. They are the owners of their means of producuon as well as oí 
what they produce. This is certainly independent. private peasant economy 
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adjusting itself to the prevalent State economy through supply and markeung 
contracts But, according to the Chinese, this form of management ıs a com- 
plement of the socialist economy allowed by law to exist as such, a comple- 
ment to the socialist public ownership The Chinese do not deny the dangers 
of capitalist restoration arising from such peasant economy According to 
one of them, “the nature of the specialized houseliolds 1s connected closely 
with politics, economics, law and other social factors With sound legislation, 
reasonable tax laws and better social management, specialized households, 
both contracted and self-managing, and integrated economic operations can 
play up their strong points while avoiding their weak points, and be helpful to 
socialism, and maintain their socialist nature. But bad social management 
and unreasonable distribution of benefits will cause the appearance of a 
capitalist tendency in the management of the contracted households and the 
combined operanons ” The last sentence is important recognizing as it does 
the risk of emergence of capitalism 


The Chinese claim that this form of contract responsibility system 15 a 
new creation by Chinese peasants under the Party's leadership Under this 
system the socialist nature of ownership of farm land 1s maintained but it ts 
contracted to individual peasant household By this process centralized 
management 1s integrated with decentralized management. Decision mak- 
ing, in the days of commune, used to be subjective but that 1s no longer the 
position inasumuch as the decision making power 1s entrusted to the actual 
producer “Anything that is suitable for the peasant households should be 
done by the peasants themselves ” According to the Chinese, for effective 
production the manager and the producer should be one and the same 


The contract responsibility system has also removed egalitarianism, 
because payment ıs made according to work done The habit of “eating from 
the same big public pot” 1s done away with The contract responsibility has 
also altered family traditons A report by Mr Wang Ge appeared in China 
Daily According to that report which gave the result of survey of 38 families, 
27 out of them have set up Job responsibility for the members of the family 
itself and those of the family who work more receive more According to the 
survey, the incomes of all the 38 families have nsen and in 1988 the income 
per family rose from 10,000 to 30,000 yuans (1 yuan 1s equal to Rs 5 
approximately) 


The contract responsibility system has given rise to diversified 
economy Due to intensive farming by individual peasant households, all the 
able bodied members of the family may not be required for farming work 
They are thus released from agricultural production and accordingly, they 
switch to other types of work Individual household forming becoming more 
efficient, a surplus of labour has been generated This labour force is taking 
up new ways of commodity production like local processing industries The 
products of their activities get channelized for sale through the net work of 
rural supply and marketing cooperatives As reported in China Daily by Fei 
Xiaotong, the sociologists have found that China's recent agricultural 
development has allowed industries to flourish ın small townships. In 1983, 
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industrial enterprises in Jiangsu's rural township contributed in taxes 1/8th 
of the Provincial Government Revenue Moreover, much of the profit of the 
rural industries go to support agriculture in a big way In the period from 
1979 to 1983, ıt ıs calculated that more than 20 per cent of the profits from 
Jiangsu's rural industry were invested in agriculture and local welfare 
Moreover, development of such rural industries has meant that a member of 
the rural family who 1s not required for farming is working in such industries 
According to statistics, profit from rural industry is responsible for an 
additional 85 yuans for each rural resident. Such rural industries have also 
prevented large-scale emigration of work force from the village to the city 
During the emergence of capitalism in Western Europe and elsewhere, we 
witnessed ruination and pauperizauon of the small peasants and the surplus 
labour so created emigrated into the cites Any historian knows about the 
influx of “vagabonds” into the cities of England during the Industrial 
Revolution These “vagabonds” in search of employment in towns and cities 
often became lawless and English law cruely dealt with them “Vagabonds” 
were often awarded capital punishment. In China's socialist set up, that has 
not been allowed to happen because surplus labour 1s finding employment 
not only in rural industries but also in other brenches of diversified economy 
such as poultry farming, pig raising, etc 


Individual private peasant economy is, therefore, leading in China not 
to pauperization of surplus labour but is releasing them for industrial growth 
and development They area driving force in the development of commodity 
economy or commodity production At present not all of them engage in 
other forms of agricultural activines like cash crop cultivation, livestock or 
polutry breeding, fishery, transportation, commerce and service trades. 
Using new techniques and intensive methods of farming, the peasant 
households produce more than they need for themselves and market the sur- 
plus of their products In this way, these peasant households have become 
important suppliers of rural commodities It ıs they who are transforming 
China from a society of sluggish rural economy to a land of large-scale com- 
modity economy 


Over ninety per cent of the peasant households ın China, particularly 
the self-managing ones, are now carrying out the responsibility system of 
producuon and are also amassing large wealth and property Some 
households are getting rich quick Questions have been, and are being, asked 
in China itself on the issue of polarization or the issue of eventual restoration 
of capitalism if the present responsibility system 1s encouraged and allowed 
to flounsh To the question of polanzation, the Chinese retort that their am 
is to make the people rich. But all the people cannot become nich at the same 
ume and simultaneously According to Mr Du, “to let all people eventually 
get rich, it is necessary to let some get rich first ” 


Let others get rich gradually “To prosper together does not mean pros- 
pering simultaneously." Again, “The way to rule a country well is to first let 
the people to get rich quick. Only when the people become well off can the 
country become powerful." : 
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Mr Du goes on to say, “In our country, the privately owned enterprise is 
not an independent socio-economic form and so cannot possibly become 
capitalist because China has a socialist system with political power at the 
hands of the people Farm land and other resources are owned either collec- 
uvely or by the whole people Big factories and banks are government- 
controlled so that the economic means are sufficient to keep China’s socialist 
economy in a dominant position ” 


Mr Du held a Press Conference with foreign reporters and some foreign 
guests and several questions were addressed to him To the question whether 
the new rural economic reform would lead to capitalism Mr Du answered, 
“The economic reform is to improve management in the rural areas within a 
socialist framework It is only a partial change in policy It does not make any 
fundamental change in China's socialist system, so its leading to capitalism ts 
out of the question ” 


To the question, what ıs the aum of the rural economic reform, Mr Du 
answered, “The form underway 1n China is, first of all, to find a socialist road 
which 1s suited to her conditions, namely, a big population and a backward 
economy We cannot just copy the experience of other countries ” 


To indicate what the rural reform has achieved, Mr Du placed ın his 
Press Conference some facts and figures I quote “In 112 of the 2000 coun- 
tres across the country, last year’s grain output doubled that of 1978 The 
average annual per capita income was 270 yuan in 1982 In 1978, some 33 
per cent of farm households had an average per capita income of less than 
100 yuan, by 1982 this had dropped to 2 7 per cent Correspondingly the 
percentage with per capita income above 300 yuan went up from 2 4 in 1978 
to 361n 1982 The per capita va'ue of agricultural products and commodiues 
produced in the countryside in 1982 amounted to 130 yuan or 90 per cent 
more than in 1978 " 


To the persistent question whether the responsibility system will not 
widen the gap between the rich and the poor, that is to say, polarization, Mr 
Du admitted that the gap sometimes may be quite big “For instance, the 
annual income of one family may reach tens of thousands of yuan” (emphasis 
mine) But, according to Mr Du, they cannot use this as capital to exploit 
others For, the main means of production, namely, land, water works and 
large tools and equipments continue to be collectively owned 


Mr Du also admitted that there was hiring of agricultural labour and 
confessed that it was a new problem, but pointed out that the number of peo- 
ple that could be hired was restricted now to two helpers or five apprentices 
He assured, however, that “even though some workers are hired, this can’t 
grow into capitalism on an equal footing with socialism in China". (emphasis 
mine) In elaborating the idea that the contract responsibility system 1s not 
the same as small scale individual peasant economy, Mr Du stresses that it 1s 
imperative for peasant households to gradually become specialized ones 
“We take the degree of division of labour and the level of commodity produc- 
tion as important indicators of a thriving rural economy ” 
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But, as Mr Du himself indicated, permitting some to get rich quick 
would be of no use unless others, namely, the poor, did also get the oppor- 
tunity to become rich and well-off For these poor peasants, Mr Du suggests 
the panacea of co-operation At the press conference itself, this question was 
raised and Mr Du said that such peasants can pool their resources, man- 
power, funds and technology to operate trades and industries and 
occupations like mining, transportation, special types of farming and animal 
husbandry through co-operatives Such opportunities are available in mod- 
ern China and, according to Du, “This ability to freely form new enterprise 1s 
a great change of very positive significance ” 


To put it simply and without verbiage, modern China under Deng X:a0 
ping 1s in a big way set on the road to modernization and such modernization 
15 being brought about by restoring initiative to individual households and 
peasants, by encouraging ‘capitalist’ entrepreneurs though under strict res- 
trictions of ‘sound legislation’ and ‘reasonable tax law’ 


Mr Du has rapped on the knuckles the pessimists who are nervously 
scared by thoughts of possible mse of capitalism He has said that the contract 
` responsibility system is not to be identified with small scale individual pea- 
sant economy China, according to him, 1s encouraging diversified economy 
through speaalized peasant households, that ıs to say, through different 
households engaged in different types of production. In this way the Chinese 
Communist Party 1s trying to bring about a gigantic division of labour across 
the country We know about division of labour in the era of capitalism bet- 
ween factories and between individual workmen of the same factory Chinais 
introducing division of labour among peasant households, thus pulling up 
by the roots feudal economy which 1s based upon self-sufficient and self- 
reliant and complete production units. By this means of division of labour 
and thereby an immensely strengthened commodity economy, China 
dooms to extinction all forms of feudal economy and 1s effectively 
extinguishing all vestiges thereof Moreover, by diversified commodity 
economy and by guarding the predominantly socialist way of hfe, the 
Chinese Communist Party 1s helping the people of China to skip the stage of 
capitalism and start off on the road to socialism without any let or hindrance 
by any “subsistence level of economy" inhented from pre-hberation semi- 
feudal society 


By developing the job responsibility system, it ıs hoped by the Chinese 
experts that agriculture in China will turn from scattered small households 
into a vast technically advanced business with substantial production 
According to a Xinhua despatch, the Chinese goal is “that a mmionty of the 
chinese peasants contracting land should be able to provide the country with 
ample commodity grain, oil, cotton, sugar and other farm produce" and that 
this should free the large majority of peasants to work in other trades like pro- 
cessing industry, building industry, transport and communication and other 
new services In fact, according to statistics, one out of every six peasants in 
Jiangsu province ıs now working ın rural industry Jiangsu province has more 
than 52000 rural enterprises and, in 1983, industrial production reached 
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15 8 billion yuan, which was 28 per cent of the province's industrial total In 
the 1960s, 92 per cent of rural income came from farming and side line pro- 
duction, whereas ın 1983, rural industry accounts for 40 per cent of rural 
income 


The character of the country side 1s itself changing Big rural towns are 
springing up and one can see department stores, cinemas, theatres, hos- 
pitals, water works, banks, schools, hotels and gardens in the rural 
towns 


Steadily, farming 1s becoming mechanized and, in the first half of 1983 
itself, total area under mechanized cultivation was more than 13 million hec- 
tares, an increase of 200 thousands hectares over 1982 More than 2000 
machines, that could not be used earlier and had to be put in cold storage, 
were brought back into service Use of large and medium tractors increased 
by 19000 or 7 4 per cent, small tractors increased by 63000 or 36 7 per cent 
Ninety per cent of small tractors were bought by the peasants themselves 
Whereas, in the past, machines like rice transplanters were purchased by the 
state and collective farms but could not be used due to the apathy of the 
peasants, now, survey reveals that in a single county, namely, Ningan county, 
the peasants themselves have bought more than 1000 rice transplanters 


In 1983, China produced for her 1000 million people 387 million tons 
of grain, 4 6 million tons of cotton, over 10 million tons of oil seeds, 14 
million tons of pork, beef and mutton and 5 4 million tons of aquatic pro- 
ducts like fish It is stated that from 1978, agriculture has been switched to 
high gear. According to statisucs, during the period from 1978 to 1983, the 
annual increase in agricultural output averaged 7 9 per cent, almost 2 5 times 
the annual increase from 1953 to 1978 


ARUN KUMAR* 


The Black: Money Report : A Critical Review 


THE REPORT on the state of the black economy in India, prepared by the 
National Institute of Public Finance and Policy was released by the Finance 
Minister, Shr: V P. Singh, on June 24, 1985 The Report titled, ‘Some Aspects 
of the Black Economy in India’ (referred to as the Report in the following) ıs 
based on a two year study commissioned by the Government of India. 
Interestingly, first, only a Summary of the Recommendations apd Con- 
clusions was released and only later was the full, Report made available to the 
public 


The summary of recommendations and conclusions fully vindicated the 
Government's policies of granting tax concessions to the rich, and the recent 
changes in the industrial policies in favour of the private sector, (see Kumar, 
1985 b) The new ‘pragmatism’ has thus received support on yet another 
ground namely, that of helping to curb the evil of black income 
generation 


However, a detailed reading of the Report indicates that some of the key 
recommendations and conclusions either do not follow from the research 
presented and actually go contrary to the findings in the Report or are not at 
all based on any research contained m the Report Thus, even though there is 
a chapter in the Report on the Conclusions and the Recommendations 
(Chapter XIV) and the summary 1s apparently based on this chapter, it bears 
httle relationship to the detailed research contained in certam chapters of the 
Report (particularly, chapters VI and VIT), which have a direct bearing on 
policy related 1ssues The evidence provided for some of the conclusions and 
recommendations ıs entirely of a secondary nature and with little empirical 
content. Thus, hard evidence in the Report has been ignored in favour of use 
of guessumates qualitative evidence (p 2) 


The recommendations for which no research is contained in the Report 
indude a) ‘suitable adjustments in the value of the rupee (devaluation) and 
easing of exchange control’ (p 450) b) ‘shifting from quantitative import 
controls and a system of itaport censes to regulation through tanffs’ (p 449) 
c) ‘financing of election expenses’ (p.451) d) ‘Policies designed to promot 
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integrity among senior officials’ (p 453) e) ‘Measures to bring down the 
amount of black wealth currently held' (pp 454-458) 


The conclusions and recommendations which go contrary to some of 
the research contained in the Report and are not supported by strong coun- 
ter evidence are 


a) The positive relanonship between high tax rates and black income 
generation and the corollary that a reduction in tax rates would cause black 
income generation to decline b) High degree of controls and regulations 
lead to black income generation and a reduction in their intensity or their 
complexity would lead to the reduction in the size of the black economy. c) 
The suggestion for relaxation of rent control laws and reduction in Stamp 
Duties for reduction of black income generation in real estate 


There is also a third category of results where errors in calculations or 
errors m methodology have occurred, thereby putting the results obtained in 
doubt One may mention amongst the principal ones the methods used to 
calculate the size of black incomes generated ın (a) legal current activities, [see 
Kumar (1985 c) for detailed arguments], (b) sale and purchase of immovable 
property in India, (c) sale and purchase of 1mmovable property 1n Bombay 
and Madras 


Before presenting the detailed arguments, 1t would be well to observe 
that issues related to the rates of taxes or the controls imposed on economic 
activity have a social basis which cannot be ignored in any discussion on these 
questions. These issues cannot be viewed narrowly in the context of whether 
or not they foster the growth of the black economy, admittedly an important 
social consideration 


A discussion of the wider social issues relevant to these questions, like, 
growth with justice, the need to keep disposable incomes and consumption 
at low levels to allow Planning a chance, 1s missing The view taken in the 
Report ıs that if a policy has failed then not only is it necessary to throw it out 
but even the objectives to be achieved by the policy become dispensible. 
Reduction ın tax rates 


The high tax rate hypothesis may be discussed in two parts. First, 
whether higher tax rates lead to an increased generation of black incomes. 
Second, whether a cut in a high tax rate would lead to a decline in the genera- 
uon of black incomes. 


The research done for the Report, in respect of the sugar industry and 
real estate, indicates that neither a higher tax rate necessarily leads to a higher 
quantum of generation of black incomes nor a cut in it reduces the genera- 
tion of black incomes In the case of suga: industry a ume series of evasion of 
excise duty has been provided (p 212) However, an explanation of this in 
terms of changes in excise duties has not been attempted. Rather, evasion has 
been linked to the possibility of successful evasion and the profits earned by 
the industry (p 216). The conclusion 1s that profits are channelled from th: 
public to the private coffers of the managements. For this, the rate of tax or its 
reduction is not material. 
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In the case of real estate, data from Delhi indicate that high value pro- 
perty facing high rates of taxes (but more specifically high rates of capital 
gains tax at the ume of sale) was found to be under-valued by a far lower per- 
centage than low value property facing lower rates of taxes (p 236) For 
instance, 1t was found that at the ume of sale, an average property of declared 
value above Rs 3 lakhs was under-valued between 15 and 50% ın a majonity 
of cases On the other hand, an average property with a declared value of 
under Rs 50,000 was under valued by upwards of 200% and ın many cases 
even above 400% 


The data thus contradict the high tax rate hypothesis which would have 
required the high-value properties to be under-valued by far more than the 
low-value properties It needs to be mentioned that the data mentioned 
above was supplied by the Income-Tax department and the percentage 
under-valuation was calculated by using the mikal judgement value of the 
department and the declared purchase pnce (p 232) Further, one may also 
note that the average under-valuation so calculated was much greater than 
the final figures accepted by the department (p 248) but much less than the 
percentage under-valuation indicated in the information collected from the 
brokers (p 234 and p 238) 


The hypothesis that a cut in a tax rate may cause a reduction in the 
generation of black incomes ıs also not supported by evidence in the Report. 
tn the case of real estate, the finance Bill, 1977, announced that beginning 
April 1, 1978 (1 e , one year later), long-term capital gains would be exempt 
from tax if they were invested in certain specified securities (like, bank 
deposits) Thus, for 4 high-value property which-has often to pay the highest 
marginal tax rate, in the year 1978/79, the effective tax rate could have beer 
brought down from 7096 to 0% This amounted to a substantial tax cut as 
opposed to the case of sugar industry where the excise duty rates change only 
a few percentage points and may not be expected to have a substantial impact 
on compliance 

The Income-tax department’s data for real estate does not show an 
unambiguous reduction in the average percentage under-valuation for the 
year 1978/79 (p 248) One possible explanation 1s that the other tax rates 
applicable to properties, like, house tax, wealth tax and stamp duty, were not 
brought down so that the reduction 1n one tax rate 1s by itself not so effective 
However, one could expect that the sale of mmovable properties could have 
been postponed from the year 1977/78 to 1978/79 to take advantage of the 
new provisions Thus, one could have expected a dip in the number of sales 
for 1977/78 and a hump for 1978/79 since the provision was withdrawn from 
1979 The data from the Ministry of Works and Housing (not presented in the 
Report but mentioned on p 232) confirms that the pattern displayed by the 
Income-Tax department data was no fluke 


The assumption in the ab ove argument is that property transactions can 
be postponed The question arises whether this ıs at all plausible ? The short 
answer is yes The data for Delhi show that during the Emergency years the 
average number of sales of immovable property dropped dramaucally to 
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about 2596 of the average for other years in the Seventies (p 249) The data 
from Bombay on the monthly sale and purchase of flats (mentioned on p 
241) was even more revealing 


In July 1982, a provision was introduced an the Income-tax Act to 
acquire undervalued flats The largest number of such transactions occur in 
Bombay This number dropped to zero in July 1982 and only gradually 
‘recovered to a monthly average of 1,600 in 1984 From the stable trend in 
"1984, it could be projected that the average-number of transactions before 
July 1982 may have been around 1,300 per month Thus, in the period 1982 
to 1984 people did modify their sales pattern 


Finally, it needs to be reiterated that capital gains tax on real estate 1s 
applicable largely to those investors for whom the property is not meant for 
personal use but is a means of investment or speculation The reason for this 
argument ıs that capital gains on one residential property are exempt from 
tax if reinvested in a residential property within a specified period Thus, 1f 
one is simply changing one's residence, one is unaffected by taxes The real 
bite of taxation is meant for real estate speculators These people can 
postpone their transactions 


The above arguments indicate that even a massive reduction in the effec- 
tve tax rate did not produce an impact on the generation of black incomes in 
real estate However, deterrence seems to have an immediate impact as 
indicated by the above mentioned Emergency experience and the provision 
for acquisition of undervalued flats introduced im July 1982 


, Thus, examples from the Report show that a high tax rate does not 
necessarily lead to a higher quantum of black income generation (m the case 
of sugar and real estate), contrary to the suggestion made in the chapter on 
causes (p 283) It is surprising that after stating that ‘studies which quanufy 
the nature of the links between the level and structure of taxation and the extent of 
evasion are virtually non-ex:stent in India’ (p 274), the relevant analysis in the 
Report itself ıs ignored, It must be admitted that the author of the chapter 1s 
honest enough to state that when he says that, ‘we side with those who believe 
that high effective rates of taxation are a major contributory factor to tax eva- 
sion and black income generation ın India,’ it 15 based on ‘our judgements 
and preyudices’ Unfortunately, the prejudice has been carried a bit too far 
and portions of the Report ignored 


The major issues in this context, namely, what constitutes a high tax rate 
and whether we have high tax rates in India have also been left unanswered 
Data from EARC to show that the combined incidence of income and wealth 
taxes has been high has been quoted (p 280) Hówever, the norm for defin- 
ing a high tax rate has not been discussed It would be wrong to conclude that 
tax rates must be felt to be high because in India we have a large black 
economy We have not even been able to establish the causal relationship to 
begin with 

In a poor country hike India, with a per capita income of Rs 2,200 per 
annum, the current tax exemption limit, including standard deducuon is, 
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Rs 24,000 The question needs to be asked that when the minimum wages 
for most areas in the country are under Rs 10 per day (and mostly unenforce- 
able), what ought to be the allowed level of disparity ? 


These are issues on which the Report is silent Neither does the Report 
independently show that tax rates are high nor does it show that a reduction 
in tax rates would lead to a decrease in black incomes generation in the coun- 
try and, yet it argues for a reduction in tax rates (pp 442-444) because they are 
assumed to be ‘high’ 

One piece of evidence which has been cited in favour of the high tax rate 
hypothesis is the increase in the ‘tax induced demand for cash’ (TIDC) as the 
ratio of total tax revenue to GNP has increased (p 275) However, the 
evidence 1s indirect and unclear since there is no simple or obvious 
relationship with the quantum of black incomes generated (pp 91-93) The 
‘tax induced demand for cash’ ıs calculated from a currency demand equa- 
tion (p 79) which contains no variable for increased monetssation of the 
economy and specially of agriculture This could easily reduce TIDC The 
reduction could have also been achieved by using a ume trend. Finally, TIDC 
for any year ought not to be obtained by comparing the demand for cash 
when the tax variable 1s zero and when it i5 what it i5 for that year This ts not 
quite correct since tax evasion is supposed to have costs and black income 
generation 1s taken to be absent at a tax rate at which the costs equal the poss- 
ible benefits from evasion Further, since the cost of evasion 1s not fixed.over 
the years, 1t cannot be taken to be a constant Thus, TIDC as calculated 1s 
likely to be overestimated 

The recommendation for reducing the rates of income taxes also 
ignores the available data which shows that hardly 1 5 lakh individuals pay an 
average income tax rate of above 3096 (See Kumar, 1985 b) If these 
individuals are considered to be paying high taxes and, therefore, respons- 
ible for all the evasion, then on the basis of the NIPFP estimate, each of these 
individuals would be earning approximately Rs 25 lakhs in black In other 
words, each one of them 1s declaring only 456 of their true incomes, an 
improbable situation 


The alternauve to this hypothesis is that a large number of black income 
generators probably completely escape the tax net and remain unaffected by 
tax rate changes These people would respond to how strictly the law is 
implemented and whether deterrence works or not The example from real 
estate, given earlier, showed that deterrence seems to work. 


Apart from the general recommendation to reduce taxes, the Report 
suggests a reduction in stamp duues (p. 442) Unfortunately, this suggestion 
would further encourage black income generation The reason is that the rate 
of return from real estate would rise and lead to a new infusion of funds into 
this sector This would aggravate price rise in re~’ «tate and cause large capi- 
tal gains to be generated. Not only would this be socially undersirable but 
would also cause the undervaluation of nnmovable property to increase. 
Speculators would be further encouraged to shorten the period of holding 
their investments and cause prices to rise even more. Data from Delhi and 
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Bombay suggest that when the rate of transaction in real estate has decreased, 
capital appreciation has slowed down or even become negative The recent 
speculative boom 1n the share market suggests that something similar could 
also happen in the case of real estate 


The next set of recommendauons is on controls (pp 441-451) The 
thrust clearly is on making the economic climate conducive to the funcuon- 
ing of the private sector Clearly, the private sector has been depicted as a vic- 
um of a corrupt pohucal- and bureaucratic system (for example, see pp 
26-28) The idea that the private sector may have a symbiotic relationship 
with politicians and bureaucrats has not been considered 


It has not struck the author of the Report that the private sector finances 
the election of the ‘corrupt’ politicians and could have turned off the financial 
taps i£ ıt had wanted to The reason why growing corruption has been 
tolerated by the system has not been investigated A consideration of the 
obvious answer that the private sector 1n India may have been a substantial 
beneficiary of corruption and of the black economy has been left out in the 
Report Politicians may be considered to be agents of the private sector in 
India not simply because moncy is given for elections but because there may 
be ideological compatibility between the two 


Even though it is stated that the first requirement for tackling *the pro- 
blem of black income generation is clean administration atleast at the level of 
political authority and top senior servants’ (p 441), the related issues are not 
discussed 1n the Report Simple solutions like, promoung integrity among 
semor officials by mcreasing their remuneration and introducing a system 
of rewards and punishments do not seem to be based on any integrated 
approach If to do one's assigned job, one has to be given an incentive in 
addiuon to a salary, one would end up in a situation where no one in the 
countrv would work The suggestion 1s not based on any well thought out 
plan based on wages and incomes policy linked to the level of skills, etc 


The important thing about controls in the economy 1s that there 1s a 
social basis to them Nobody would deny that where a control loses its socal 
relevance, it should be given up The operative difference between this posi- 
uon and the one adopted iri the Report (p 451) is that one cannot have a blan- 
ket recommendation that controls must be removed 


Each control 1s supposed to serve a specific social purpose and may have 
associated with it specific mechanisms for the generation of black incomes 
Thus, there cannot be a blanket recommgndation to remove controls There 
have to be specific prescriptions based on an adequate case by case analysis 
One may give examples from the Report itself. 


In the case of sugar industry, the observed pattern of evasion of excise 
duty does not show any relauonship with the degree of controls on sugar 
prices and its marketing (p 223) The highest estimated amount of evasion 
was found not dumng periods of complete control but during periods of 
decontrol. The example presented from cement industry (p 48) to support 
the move for removal of controls, 1s not based on any detailed analysis. Other 
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commodity studies mentioned in the Report (p 25) are unable to comment 
on the subject since they do not have ume series data which could link the 
changes in controls to changes in black incomes generation 


In the case of real estate, the rent control laws are held responsible for 
the generation of black incomes, through payments of pugree or rents under 
the table However, the Report also notes that this 1s not always the case (see 
fn p 226) Thus, the recommendation for ‘relaxing rent control laws’ and 
allowing a ‘gradual upward adjustment of controlled rent (p 450) is not 
based on adequate analysis 


Three things are ignored, namely, why have the rents gone up, what is 
the social basis of rent control laws and should the social objective behind 
these laws be given up Rents have gone up rapidly since the Fifties because of 
the developing shortage of housing in the country The social obligation of 
employers to provide housing has not been recognised The misuse of space 
by businesses, whether in the private or public sector, has grown since the 
high rents paid by them are treated as costs and reduce the taxable incomes 
only marginally That they are insensitive to high rents 1s borne out by the fact 
that most of them do not enforce the provisions of law regarding the fixing of 
standard rent The standard rent ıs based on the actual value of cost of con- 
struction and the value of land on the day construction started Thus, it 1s 
much less.than the market rent 


The private sector which 1s supposed to be always desirous of cutting 
costs seems not to care and for the public sector, ıt ıs even worse On the one 
hand, the Government loses money because it 1s paying high rents and on the 
other hand, it receives taxes on the basis of standard rent and once again loses 
revenue The competition for properties, amongst public agencies like, 
banks, insurance agencies and public sector companies, 1s known to drive up 
rents and property values 


Enforcement of standard rent provision would immediately bring down 
property prices and allow public agencies to buy space for the same money 
that they now spend on rentals Rents would also come down if the public 
sector agencies adopt common policies for renting space rather than engag- 
ing ın mutual competinon 


In a situation of rapidly rising prices of real estate, the landlords would 
like their properties to be vacated by their tenants as often as possible Not 
only does this cause harassment to the tenants, ıt also causes fianancial 
hardships and affects their standard of hving It 1s at umes suggested that 
tenants may be well-off while landlords may be poor and ın need of protec- 
tion The case of landlords who are retred or who may be widows ıs 
often quoted 


Itis undoubtedly true that many landlords face harassment and virtually 
lose their properties However, it needs to be remembered that as a class, the 
landlords are better-off than tenants since property 1s concentrated 1n their 
hands Further, the rise in property values, the capital gain accruing to pro- 
perties, 1s a windfall to the landlord A large share of the capital gain is a result 
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of social processes like improved infrastructure, urbanisation, etc 


Thus, if one looks at the social basis for the existence of the rent control 
laws, they are sull needed As such, the solution to the complex problem of 
landlord-tenant relationship 1s not the removal of the rent control laws from 
the statute books A slowmg down of price rise in real estate through large 
scale construction in the cooperative sector and the public sector, through 
recognition of obligation of employers to provide housing, etc , 1s a precon- 
dition to elimination of rent control laws In fact, price and rent stability 
would make these laws redundant 


It maybe argued that corruption in public agencies dealing with hous- 
ing, like DDA in Delhi or the Public Works Departments, is rampant. This 1s 
undoubtedly true but needs to be dealt with rather than becoming the excuse 
for giving up socially desirable objecuves The reasons for the decline in stan- 
dards of public administration need to be looked into The failure of checks 
and balances in administration needs to be understood and acted upon It 
may be linked both to the political processes and their fall in relative terms 
down the incomes ladder (See Kumar, 1985a) Thus, the solution may lie not 
in simply raising incomes of top officials but ın implementing an incomes 
and wages policy 

The Report, by suggesung that controls be removed without going 
deeper into the relevant social issues and by going against the logic of some of 
its own contents, once again forces the conclusion that we are again left with 
the judgements and prejudices of the author 


Some of the errors in calculations and ın methodology that have 
arisen in the Report have already been referred to, For instance, the calcula- 
uon and the interpretation of TIDC (Tax induced demand for cash) has been 
commented upon A major error in the estimation of the size of the black 
economy 1n India has arisen because of the problem with the income dis- 
tnbution data It has been pointed out that if the distribution of incomes is 
not correct then the total of taxable incomes out of the reported GDP cannot 
be accurately calculated and the size of the black economy remains a func- 
tion of the assumptions made Further, it 1s not clear how illegal sector 
incomes (smuggling, bribes, etc ) ought to be dealt with and there 1s a danger 
of double counting (see Kumar, 1985c) 


In additon, in the case of real estate, various errors have arisen The 
calculations of the black incomes generated by sale of flats in Bombay city has 
adopted a very low declared value The Bombay data indicate that the 
average value of a flat sold in Bombay between July 1982 and upto 1984 
comes out to be 4 times the figure used in the calculations in the Report (p 
240) Itisinteresung to note that while for Delhi, for the year 1982/83, the sale 
of immovable properties generated Rs 216 crores in black, for Bombay, the 
figure turns out to be about Rs 58 crores (p 233 and 240) This seems 
highly improbable 

One other reason for this low figure 1s that the black amount has been 
calculated by using the broker information (on black ratios) for Bombay and 
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Madras The justification presented for doing so 1s that ‘the sample informa- 
tion from the market sources was grossly inadequate’ (p 239) The question 
to be asked is that 1f for Delhi, out of a total of 5,000 annual transactions, 
information could be obtained only for 20, then for Bombay, whether infor- 
mation on 5 to 10 properties out of an average annual number of 500 can be 
considered to be inadequate The market information also indicates that in 
the case of Bombay because of the high pugrees involved and in the case of 
Madras due to the existence of the State advised guideline values for land, the 
black percentages are very high in the sale of immovable properties 


The calculanon of the total amount of value of real estate annually being 
transacted in the country also suffers from a number of methodological 
errors For instance, the Report estimates the value of property transatted ın 
each State, using the data on Stamp duty and registration fees (p 716) It is 
intriguing that for important states like Maharashtra, West Bengal and Bihar, 
the value of transactions was significantly lower ın 1980/81 compared to 
1975/76 Itis also unclear how the equation used for esumation (p 417) can 
be relied upon when the average rate of tax may vary across states and across 
years (as the weight of various components changes) Other related 
methodological problems are discussed in Kumar (1985c) 


In conclusion, one 1s forced to say that in spite of the many new con- 
tributions of the Report, it has to be characterised by its political bias in 
favour of the private sector Unfortunately, even this 1s not adequately argued 
out and causes contradictions do emerge in the Report. Thus, a Report com- 
mussioned by the Government to give a new direction to thinking on the sub- 
ject confuses issues further and instead of becoming a national document 
remains someone's judgements and prejudices 


1 Kumar, A. 1985a The Chequered Economy in Black and White (Review of ‘The Black 
Economy in India’ by KN Kabra) Economic and Political Weekly March 30 


2 ————— 1985b Budget 1985-86 Haves Have While Have Nots Nought Economic and 
Political Weekly April 20 
3 ————— 1985c. Sizing up the Black Economy Estimate—Some Issues Raised by the 


NIPFP Methodology, Mimeo 
4 National Institute of Public Finance and Policy (NIPFP), 1985 Some Aspects of the Black Econom 
in India. New Delhi 
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Editorial. Note 


A SEPARATE and distinct women’s movement on women’s issues fer se 18 
certainly of recent origin in our country Women of course had participated 
in large numbers in the anti-colonial and anu-feudal struggles and this par- 
trcipation had been mediated through separate women's organisations, 
which had also taken up several women's issues; but these issues had been 
taken up in order to facilitate women's parucipation in these struggles 
Women's problems as such were never the focus of attention. of these 
‘organisations of women Likewise, while within the trade unions and other 
similar organisations, there have been struggles relaung to demands of say, 
women workers, struggles not confined to such general questions as wages, 
but encompassing specific issues which arise from the fact that the workers 
concerned were women, these struggles too fall into a different category 
altogether from struggles over women’s issues as such The growth of a 
separate movement, a separate set of organisations, dealing with the latter 
class of questions imphies a recognition of the existence of this class of ques- 
tions as a distinct entity, that there are such things as women’s issues as 
opposed to issues involving women workers or women agricultural 
labourers, etc 


This 1s an important development, which enjoins upon the Left and 
democratic movement the responsibility mter aka of equipping itself 
theoretically to come to terms with these issues There 1s no gainsaying the 
fact that a movement organised by women on women’s issues cannot make 
much headway without being integrally linked with the Left and democratic 
movement, similarly however, the advance of the Left and democratic move- 
ment requires that it relate 1tself to the movement on women's issues, and for 
this a correct theoretical perspective on women’s issues 1s essential That 
there is much theoretical haziness in this terrain even in advanced capitalist 
countries, where there have been lively and intense discussions on women's 
issues for some time now, 15 obvious Even among Marxists in the West, who 
not only are far removed from the tendency which accords primacy to 
gender-based exploitation over class-exploitation, but are also free from the 
opposite view of simply subsuming women's struggles under class-struggles 
and denying them any separate Identity, important differences exist on prac- 
ucal issues, e g , the demand of “wages for housework”, which are rooted in 
major theoretical diffe; ences. Angela Davis’ book Women, Race and Class for 
instance, argued that “wages for housework” is based on a wrong theoretical 
premise and that the housewife 1s not a secret worker inside the capitalist pro- 
duction process, an argument which many sharing Davis’ general outlook, 
have found unconvincing 


This of course, 1s not to suggest that tnese particular issues are 
necessarily going to become issues of practical importance for us, the point ts 
simply to underscore the theoretical haziness which surrounds discussion, 
even among Marxists, on women’s issues For some clanity to be acquired in 


this complex subject, it 15 important that there should be wide-ranging and 
intense discussion on tts several asvects The current double-number' of 
Socal Saentist which ıs devoted exclusively to themes connected with the posi- 
tion of women ın our country, seeks to initiate such a discussion It 1s a 
measure of the importance which we attach to this question as a practical pro- 
blem facing the Left and democratic movement 


With this issue of Social Saentist we also start a new practice The issue has 
been planned, put together and edited by Meera Velayudhan, who kindly 
agreed to act as a guest editor for this special number We intend in future to 
invite from time to time particular persons, outside of our editorial board, 
who may be specialists in particular areas, to act as guest editors for issues 
which we would hike to publish and which fall within their specific areas of 
interest We hope im this way to widen our circle of contributors and to make 
Social Scentzst better represent the current state of research in diverse 
fields 


NINA RAO* 


The Woman Question : Perspectives for Today 


AT THE END of the U N Decade for Women, there is widespread recogni- 
uon of the unequal distribuuon of power, but the shift from Mexico to 
Nairobi 1s clearly an expression of viewing the Woman Question within the 
broader framework of class equality rather than merely gender inequality 
This 1s so because to-day the pre-eminent position of world capitalism and 
Neo-colonialism ıs being swept aside by the advances made by the world 
socialist movement and the National Liberation struggles, which have taken 
their cue on the genius of women from the lessons of those countries where 
the victory of socialism has been the victory of the oppressed sex also In the 
60’s, European and North Amenican feminists began to look for ‘heros’ and 
strategies, and naturally turned to the experience of the Bolshevik party 
Kollantar’s work was reprinted, althouth with a feminist bias,! and other radi- 
cal women in the party and their experience was also publicised ? But in the 
80's, the question of sex equality in socialist countries became a divisive 
issue, both in terms of theory and organisation? Whilst recognising that 
socialism has given to women legal equahty (without qualifications), with 
universal participation in paid economic activity, increased their enrolment 
in post secondary education and professional occupations, besides provid- 
ing maternity and child care facilities, they have also looked at negative 
features like concentration of female workers in low paid or non-preferred 
Jobs, discrimination in hiring, pay and promouon, conflict between mater- 
nal and work roles, discrepancy in leisure ume and activities, and the pre- 
valance of traditional attitudes of male supremacy As a result, the North 
American Feminists, and some European groups have rejected an alignment 
with socialism as the path to sex equality in. western capitalist societies 
Although these ‘empirical analysts’ admit that the statistical base for their 
rejection is ‘patchy’, th.+ nevertheless reject Marxism and Socialism as prac- 
used in Eastern Europe and Soviet Union, more on political grounds than on 
the basis of any familiarity with the problem, as we shall see later’ 


On the other hand, the inequality of women in most ‘third world? coun- 
tries, stems from mass poverty and general backwardness, which 1s a product 
of imperialism, colonialism, neo-colonialism and unjust economic relations 
in the international sphere To this may be added the effect of war, which has, 
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not surprisingly, strengthened the anu-imperialist feelings of the people in 
these countries, and revived the democratic content of the women’s 
movement’ Here we see that the aspirations of the women's movement are 
quite divergent from those in North America and Western Europe, although 
feminists in these countries also have attempted to raise divisive issues, which 
mobilise some sections of the urban middle and upper-middle class women, 
but such groups remain sectarian, without making any contribution other 
than the ‘visibility’ of the woman's cause? The primary theoretical issue that 
arises between Marxists and Femunists ıs one of defintton Are women a 
‘class’, in struggle against ‘androcentric’ assumptions regardless of the 
struggle between workers and capitalists, under the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction? Does the male vs female concept, which is central to the feminist 
theory as a potenual area of conflict, indicate that unity between men and 
women in the common struggle for peace, freedom and equality 1s an auda- 
cious assumption? 


Although the concept of social class has become a widely used analytical 
term, itis not always used with a common understanding In much sociologi- 
cal literature, class 1s defined either by a) social grading-by skills, income 
groups etc , orb) by convention, occupation or profession’ Marxists unders- 
tand class to mean the relations of production that predominate in a given 
mode of production For Marxism, therefore, a sex category cannot operate 
independently of its members’ class affiliauon and in politics also it cannot 
transcend antagonistic relations between classes Marxism recognises that a 

'sex category cannot possess the structural conditions to achieve solutions 
which surpass the limitations of the system, and therefore cannot be con- 
sidered the social force which has the greatest subversive 1mpact. On the 
question of social and civil nghts, which are compatible with the system, sex 
categories may show cohesion and unity, but they do not constitute a ‘historic 
mission’ Their social and political actions musttherefore be limited in scope 
and achievement® Any attempt to raise a sex category beyond its structural 
position and orientation 1s to preserve the status quo, in terms of the division 
of society into social classes, and the domination of one class by another 
That is why Lenin wrote in Pravda (Nov 6, 1919)? that neither legal democ- 
racy, nor equality or freedom from the guardianship of men was possible 
unless the focus of the oppressed sex was on the following questions 


a) Equality between what sex and what other sex? 
b) Between what nation and what other nation? 
c) Between what class and what other class? 
d) Freedom from what yoke or from the yoke of what class? 
Freedom for what class? 

For the Marxist therefore, the inseparable connection between the social 
and human position of the women and private property in the means of pro- 
duction, 1s only clearly brought out by the concept of class 


The feminist argument leads further to the ‘domestic’ mode of produc- 
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non (should a wife be classified ın the husband's class even though her slulls 
and occupation put her above or below him, or even if she 1s only a 
housewife?) The so-called domestic mode of production centres around the 
housework of the mother which creates the insutuuon of the family The 
commodity, labour power, 1s created in the framework of personal relations 
with no contract regarding the regulauon, working ume or remuneration of 
domestic duties The family and particularly the female members produce 
what they cannot commercialise The cost of producing labour power does 
not find a place ın the capitalist accounting system Yet by mobilising this 
unpaid labour, capitalism assures itself of a supply of labour power and the 
institution of the family helps to transmit the ideological jusuficauon for the 
dominant class without which the continuity of the capitalist mode cannot be 
maintained Here the confusion relates to seeing the producuon of labour 
power by the family as simple commodity production (15 the wife free to 
market her husbands’ labour power, because whe is the owner of 1?) and 
opposing simple commudity production to capitalist producnon'® Marxism 
1s very clear on this subject also Privileges are related to the ownership of 
property Where capitalism exists, men will retain their privileges Even 
where political liberty exists, toilers are in conditions of poverty and wage 
slavery, women are in a position of double slavery Their demands have 
therefore led the Women's movement to historically mobilise around issues 
hke the right, with men, to work, payment for work, rest and leisure, social 
insurance and education, state protection of the interests of the mother and 
child, state aid to mothers of large families (to remove link between mother- 
hood and poverty) or unmarried mothers, maternity leave with full pay and 
the provision of maternity homes, nurseries and kindergartens Linked with 
legislanon that confers equal cinzenship and suffrage nghts, we are agam led 
back to class struggle in the given mode of producuon, where specific class 
antagonisms exist. Even where quantification or the monetary equivalent of 
female domestic labour has shown the value of domesuc drudgery, it does 
not alter the facts that the labour power so produced cannot be commer- 
aalised and included m the capitalist accounting system This question is 
further complicated by the indispensable requirement of an industrial 
reserve army to ensure a higher rate of exploitation, as well as the 
relationship between the capitalist mode of producuon and pre-capitalist 
pockets, where the pre-capitalist pockets are either absorbed into the wage- 
exploitation system, or marginalised 


Here Feminists accuse Marxists of falling into ‘androcentric fallacies’, 
that all families have to have a head, and the head of the family has to be a 
male '' Therefore, the struggle between the workers and the capitalists 1s not 
the only struggle, since there 1s no complementary relationship between the 
man’s wage and the women's domesuc labour ' Such arguments deny basic 
contradictions like do all women relate to all men in the same way ? Are all 
women oppressed in the same way ? The answer that the very dependence of 
women on the way in which individual men treat them, 1s the source of sex 
oppression, has already moved far away from the truth 
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For the Marxist, there 1s a clear line of demacration from the feminist. 
The woman question 1s a part of the social question of the workers problem, 
the proletanan class struggle and the revolution The women’s movement 
must be a part of the general mass movement, not only of the proletariat but 
of all the exploited and the oppressed, all the vicums of capitalism or any 
other mastery There cannot be a genuine mass movement without women 
To achieve this, there has to be systematic work amongst women, so that they 
may be equipped for the class struggle, to remove unpolitical, unsocial and 
backward psychology, to remove their isolation and to change their manner 
of hfe Here again the Women’s Movement has expiessed this understanding 
by demanding that domestic slavery, petty housework, which strangles, 
stulufied and degrades women, can only be transformed by a mass struggle 
that transforms the petty domestic economy into a large-scale socialist 
economy (public dining rooms, creches, K G’s etc) not as profit making 
enterprises, but created with the best orgamisational talent, to ensure full par- 
ticipation by women '* We now come to the question of ‘manner of hfe’ 
Femunists accuse Marxists of being unable to explain how property became 
the privilege of men ‘naturally’, as a consequence Marxists cannot accept 
the possibility of a class antagonism that is not economically derived For the 
feminist, the ruling class ıs thatwhich derives its power through the exploita- 
uon of the oppressed class, and this antagonism need not be economically 
derved Further, Marxists are unable to give reasons for th necessity of the 
‘patriarchal’ form of the family, or the reasons for family harmony '* 
Throughout history, one of the basic factors causing mequality has been the 
division of labour between the sexes The reproductive functions have res- 
tricted women to the domestic sphere, for which reason they have been 
treated as inferior, and their rights have been violated The cumulative effect 
has been limited access to resources and participation in all spheres of life, 
parucularly decision making '* Do we see this discrimination as the result of 
productive systems, or the result of women being the reproductive force ? 
Marxists understand that it 1s clearly the role of private property that has 
transformed womens ‘industry’ into mere drudgery and in this process of 
transformation, has reduced the woman's main function to that of reproduc- 
uon The proof of the role of property relations 1s in the dialectics of history, 
which 1s not the special preserve of Marxists 


With the overthrow of private property, the proletarian tamily has noth- 
ing to pass on and therefore the need for male domination will also be 
overthrown There may be a cultural lag in over-coming historical attitudes, 
but the proletarian state does not need to base itself on exploitation, or its 
ideological justification This is evident not only in the socialisation of the 
means of production, but also in relation to interaction between the 
sexes 


Marxists identify three forms of marriage corresponding to three stages 
of human development 


a) group marriage— savagery— sexual freedom for women, 
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b) pairing marnage—barbarism—1educing the sexual freedom of 
women, 


c) Monogamy— avilisanon—reducng further the sexual freedom, 
(supplemented by adultry, prostitution, polygamy)— of womene 


If the basis of monogamy was the immense concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a single individual, a man, and the need to bequeath this wealth 
to his children, monogamous woman was necessary Where the single family 
15 no longer the economic unit, house-keeping has been soaalised, educa- 
uon 1s publically provided, alongwith socialised care of children, complete 
monogamy can be realised (for both men and women) That is why the Pro- 
letarian state 15 said to be the basis for gender equality and not simply because 
Marxism 1s full of ‘mere assumptions’ Individual marnage, based on 
individual sex-love, will be brought about by women, who will no longer be 
afraid of the moral and economic consequences of sexual intercourse, nor 
will they be concerned for the means of their existence or the future of their 
children We see, therefore, that the supremacy of man and indissolubihty of 
marriage, which had their origin in property relations, will finish once these 
property relations are finished! 


Femunists seem to be unable to distinguish between political evils and 
economic evils Certain economic evils are inherent under capitalism, no 
matter what the political superstructure To abolish them requires the 
overthrow of the capitalist system Political evils are departures from democ- 
racy, which 1s economically quite possible under capitalism, but, what 1s 
democracy ‘in general’ and democracy ‘under capitalism’ ? It 1s usually the 
case that oppressed classes cannot exercise their democratic nights, the 
oppressed sex 1s crushed economically, workers and peasants are downtrod 
jen and the sovereignity of the people 1s limited to an ‘alliance between the 
Stock Exchange and the Government ?? Should we therefore throw out these 
rights since they are ‘useless’, or should we utilise them to build mass 
struggles ? The Feminist movement today may be grouped as follows 


Socialist Feminists—‘the system 1s the problem’ 
Marxist-Feminist— division of labour confines women 
Equal Rights—preyudice and unequal opportunities for women 


Althusserian— Category of Feminine ıs the reason for subordination 
Humanist—Alienation from traditional roles 

Unaligned— Feminine role expectations 

Wages for Housework— exploitation, not oppression 

Radical Feminists—‘Men are the problem’ 

Feminist Revolutionaries— oppression and exploitation due to housework 
and child care 

Red stockings—male supremuist, capitalist, imperialist 

Cultural feminist—1solation of women source of their inferiority 

Female Supremacist—women are biologically and morally superiorsmen 
hold power by force 

(Source Sebastyen, 1979) 
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Feminists have recognised the need for leadership on the Woman's 
Question. Historically, the movement had looked to Socialism for answers, 
but the tendency to give culture and gender more significance in politics, and 
to minimise the significance of class, 1s a political commitment, and must be 
exposed as such The mainstream of Historical Materialism has consistently 
identified the domination of women by men as a part of the domination of 
specific classes, races, ethnic groups and peoples It has never seen the con- 
frontation of women’s history with main-stream history, only the intercon- 
nections Gender identities and role differentiation are not seen as natural 
emmanations of sexual differences, but as ingrained in social and economic 
formations and the class relations that they give rise to The variation, 1n time 
and space, in gender-specific allocation of forms of labour, attributes and 
values, demonstrate that there has never been any ‘universal’ oppression of 
women or any ‘universal’ domination by men 


Whilst Marxists agree that functionalism (the need for a stable social 
order and the assumption of consensus for the nuclear family as a necessity 
for individual functional needs) and Biological theories (all social behaviour 
1s ultimately derived from Biology, therefore social relations are conditioned 
by reproduction), have obvious limitations, we do not agree that the men 
who perpetuated the outrages against women were mysognists They were 
representatives of classes and sought to expand the power of the class 
they represented 


To identify women with the family ts not to reduce women to functional 
necessity, but to see the family as the basic unit of production and governan- 
ce History has shown us how many forms the family can take, and therefore, 
how many forms the relations between man and woman can take As a result, 
dominant classes have promoted distinct family policies The feminist ideol- 
ogy 15 clearly in line with the vrew of sovereignity as an emanation of the 
autonomy of the individual and his absolute property rights For them, 
economic transformations and the law have constrained women from 
achieving this 1ndwidual autonomy and realising their equality On the con- 
trary, the bourgeois revolution (often described as urbanisation, indus- 
tnalisation and modernisation) brings about specific changes in the lives of 
women, as it does 1n the lives of the working people It has consolidated 
capitalist social relanons Its ideology, bourgeois individualism, while it 
offers greater potential for independence and equality, than previous class 
relations, this potential remains unrealised The material base for the poten- 
tial lies in the developments in Science, Technology & Medicine, Education 
and Urbanisation The inability to translate theoretical possibilities for 
women's emancipation into practice, results from the economic structure of 
advanced capitalism and not only from custom and tradition Capital needs 
to extract surplus and it profits from the oppression of women Although 
bourgeois society did not invent ‘seperate spheres’ for men and women, it 
certainly promoted the idea for obvious reasons Now we see feminists argu- 
ing for regaining the fruits of individualism without understanding its 
limitations within the system Thats why they are not able to work out an 
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‘original’ theoretical framework for feminism that does not partake of other 
theoretical considerations Whilst reyecting the predominant theories, but 
particularly Marxism, their criteria ıs how useful is it to search for an 
original cause for the oppression of women, outside of the benefit men 
derive from this form of subordination ? This search will be the determining 
factor for the development of ‘modern’ feminist theory, in the cause of the 
‘class’ of oppressed women 


We can now see which are the main areas of dispute between Feminists 
and Marxists, regardless of their sex The broad table above indicates where 
there is room for understanding, if the doubts expressed are genuine and not 
disruptive or anti-communist. The implications for the Women’s Movement 
are clear Gender inequality cannot be seperated from class inequality, and 
the solution to gender antagontsms are associated with class antagonisms, 
which can only be overthrown with the abolition of the Capitalist system In 
terms of organisation, the Women’s Movement must be firmly grounded in 
mass and class organisations, which must draw in all other toiling and 
oppressed sections The feminist movement, by its expression of indi- 
vidualism has divided the International Women’s Movement, but the debate 
it has generated has helped in bringing back into theoretical focus the nature 
of the inequality that we see around us However, more than the debate, it is 
the practical experience of the organised women’s movement that has vin- 
dicated Marxist theory 
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BALAJI PANDE* 


Women's Education 


THE DECADE 1975-85 was observed the world over as Women’s Decade as 
per UN General Assembly’s resolution in 1975, at Mexico The object of 
this paper is to highlight women's situation in the educational front in India 
during this decade 


The Indian educational system as well as other aspects of development 
by and large are the legacy of the colonial past The reason for this pre- 
dominance of the Ray on the country’s policies and planning even after 
Independence could be linked with the historical conditions under which 
India achieved freedom, 1e, to the fact that independence was achieved 
through a national movement led by a powerful alliance of the landlords and 
capitalists which could not deliver the necessary historical blows to bring 
radical social transformation After independence, the country’s leadership 
came into the hands of nationalist leaders many of whom were greatly 
influenced by western liberal ideology Besides, the unequal relations with 
imperialism conunued Thus the instituuons and values prevailing under the 
Raj not only remained intact but also led to the import of new ideas unsuit- 
able to Indian conditons The cumulative effect was that India failed to 
evolve its own independent policies and education, a crucial agency for 
development, continued to play the role envisaged by Lord Macauley! way 
back 1n the early 19th century 


The colonial education policy promoted both imperialist and feudal 
values so as to strengthen and consolidate their rule The benefits of this 
policy could only reach to a small section of those people suitable to the alien 
rulers and also to those who could be involved in the smooth running of the 
colonial administration as well as to extend support to strengthen and con- 
solidate their power This point could be substantiated by the fact that when 
the British left India only about 16 per cent of the total population were 
literate—an achievement of 112 years of colonial education policy since 
Macaulay’s famous Minutes 


In the post-independence penod, after 35 years of “planned” develop- 
ment in the country, the literacy rate has yust reached nearly 36 per cent, a 
rate of increase of only 1 per cent per year Of these nearly 13 per cent have 
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never received any formal education, 11 per cent have studied upto primary 
and 6 per cent upto middle level 


That there has not been a significant improvement ın the educational 
sector can be related to the fact that there has been a constant reduction m the 
proportion of Plan allocations for Education in relation to the total plan 
outlay and which has also evaded the recommendation of the Education 
Commission (1964-66)? at any ume during the plan periods The table below 
indicates the shocking state of expenditure on education in the different 
plans. 


Table I 


PROPORTION OF ALLOCATION FOR EDUCATION TO THE TOTAL ALLOCATION IN DIFFERENT PLANS 


Plans Total Centre State 
lst Plan — 7 696 49 87 
2nd Plan — 5 896 27 92 
3rd Plan — 6 896 41 106 
4th Plan — 5 096 81 78 
5th Plan — 3 496 20 85 
6th Plan — 2 696 16 46 





Source Plan Documents, Planning Commission, Government of India. 


Sectoral allocation to education during these plan periods indicates that 
there has been calculated cuts at the elementary level which 15 supposed to be 
free and compulsory, whereas at the higher level considerably more amounts 
have sanctioned This indicates the elitist apporach of the education planners 
towards educational development. The table below indicates that allocations 
at the elementary level has reduced from 56 per cent in the Ist plan to 36 per 
cent in the 6th plan The lowest was 28 5 per cent in the 4th plan, whereas at 
the university level this has increased from 9 per cent to 16 per cent and the 
highest being 23 per cent in the 5th plan 


Table 1 


SECTORIAL ALLOCATION TO EDUCATION (IN PERCENTAGF} 











Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 

plan plan plan plan plan plan 

Elementary 56 35 30 28 5 82 36 
Secondary 18 19 18 144 19 16 
University 9 18 15 225 23 19 
Other (General) 9 16 16 196 10 15 
Total General 87 82 79 84 8 85 86 
Technical 13 18 21 152 12 14 
Grand Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 








Source Plan Documents, Planning Commission Govt. of India. 


Though there has been a sharp reduction in the proportion of allocation 
for elementary level the fourth All India Educational Survey conducted by 
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NCERT in 1978 reported that 3000 primary schools have no teachers at all, 
only 9 per cent of primary schools have 5 teachers, more than half of the 
primary schools are in thatched houses or open spaces, one-third have no 
mats, benches etc , 40 per cent have no blackboards, 70 per cent have no 
books and 85 per cent schools have no toilet facilites 


Another feature of the post independence educational development is 
the existence of non-government educational insututions in large numbers 
resulting m massive disparity of standards The Educanon Commission 
(1964-66) reported that nearly 33 per cent of the total educational insutunions 
were non-governmental The table below indicates the proportion of non- 
governmental institutions in states and at different stages 


Table III 
Percentage of non-governmental Educational Institutions to total number of Institutions 








State Percentage Stage or section Percentage 
Andhra Pradesh 80 Pre-primary 70 9 
Assam 191 Lower Pnmary 222 
Bihar 740 Higher Primary 271 
Gujarat '860 ^ Secondary 69 2 
Jammu & Kashmir 17 Vocational Schools 574 
Kerala 617 Special Schools 79 0 
Madhya Pradesh 16 Institutions for Higher Educaton 788 
Maharashtra 480 (General) 
Karnataka Colleges for professional 
(Mysore) 343 Education 49 9 
Orissa 653 Colleges for special Educauon 74 9 
Punjab 74 Total for all sectors 33 2 
Rajasthan 35 
Uttar Pradesh 145 
West Bengal 36 3 

Total for INDIA 33 2 





Source Report of the Education Commission, 1964-66 


Post-independence educational deveiopuient m uie country has created 
a large force of educated job seekers uprooted from their traditional 
workplace rather than bnnging people into the field of the educational Sys- 
tem so as to enable them to participate m the process of nation building This 
force 1s increasing steadily The consequences of such a phenomenona could 
be seen in the rising number of student and youth unrestall over the country 
So, ‘Education is reduced to a commodity and 1s sold to the highest bidder at 
a vast profit Education 1s geared to the employment market and 
examinations are used to eliminate young people rather than test their 
knowledge That successive governments of India have abondoned the 
spheres of education to profiteers 1s obvious from the fact that plan expendi- 
ture on education has declined from 7 6 per centin the First Plan to little over 
two per cent now And this when almost every report on education since 
1920s including those of Gandhi and Vishweshwarayya have called for a 
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minimum 10 per cent expenditure on education” ? 


I 


The Women's Decade in India began in 1975 with an otticia report of 
the Committee on the Status of Women in India,‘ which 1s even today a basic 
document on women economic, social, political conditions In the area of 
education, the major problems idenufied by the Committee were (a) 
illsteracy, (b) widening gap m access to elementary education, (c) problems of 
non-enrolment wastage and drop-out, (d) imbalances in educational 
developments, (e) ideological imbalances among educational planners and 
administrators regarding the objecuves of women's education 


The Committee had recommended several measures to improve 
women's education such as provision of schools within walking distance, 
child care centres with. schools to enable elder sisters to look after their 
siblings instead of staying at home to do so, abolition of single teacher 
schools and provision of women teachers 1n all schools, free education for 
girls upto secondary stage, systematic campaign for value and importance of 
girls, provision of incentives (mid-day meals, free uniforms, scholarships, 
enrolmentawards) etc Most of these recommendations were accepted by the 
Empowered Committee of the Government of India,’ Following the U N 
General Assembly’s resoluuon on the World Plan of Action during the 
decade 1975-85, the Government of India prepared a National Plan of 
Action for Women in 1977 ê 


The Plan outlined the following objectives for women's education - 


a) “To prepare women to fully participate in socially productive work, and 
to be fully aware of family planning needs with a view to achieving her 
full integration with the democratic and developmental efforts of the 
country, 

b) To help break down overt and covert biases against women, 

€) To make women aware of the various legal, social and economic rights, 
provisions and priveleges available to them and of the way they can take 
advantage of them for their advancement, 


d) To enable women to be self-reliant to achieve economic 
independence 


e) To impart the idea of equality between the sexes and participation by 
women in development through the education system, 


fJ Above all, to find full expression for her talent, ability and personality 
and for this purpose, enable her to adopta discriminating attitude so that 
she can escape the bonds of superstition and obscuranusm ” 


The Draft National Policy on Education’ admitted that although education 
had expanded in all sectors yet imbalances and inequalities continued to` 
exist. The document mentioned that girls, scheduled castes and tribes, land- 
less labourers, backward classes and urban slum poor generally continue to 
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lag behind in education and “special efforts must be made to identify the 
problems of these cases and to bmng all such people into the fold of 
education? 


The Sixth Five Year Plan * for the first time included a chapter on 
"Women and Development" The chapter deals with the efforts required in 
the different welfare and development sectors (education, employment and 
health) for women, though no separate outlays were suggested 


The Plan, ın order to promote literacy and education among women, 
directed its strategy towards higher enrolment and retention of girls in 
schools, income generating work for girls outside the school to supplement 
the daily income, increase in the number of women teachers especially m 
rural areas, construction. of residential quarters for women teachers; 
strengthening science teaching in girls schools and colleges, streamlining the 
admission policy to promote greater enrolment of women in engineering, 
electronics, agriculture, veterinary science, fishing and forestry courses, 
expansion of functional literacy programmes especially in the areas having 
low female literacy, special non-formal educational programmes for girls in 
the age group 15-20 years who could not complete formal schooling earlier; 
construction of more hostels for women belonging to backward classes and 
"instead of increasing separate women’s polytechnics which were developed 
as mulupurpose institutions for imporung training in arts, crafts etc, co- 
educational institutions would be encouraged as for as possible" ? 


Literacy/Ilhiteracy 


In the sector of literacy there has been only a 6 per cent increase in 
female literacy during the decade, the figures being 18 70 per cent in 1971 
and 24 82 per cent in 1981 In fact, the growth rate had been shrinking over 
the last two decades, from 102 3 per cent in 1961 to 76 56 per cent in 1971 
and 63 75 per cent m 1981, though the sex ratio among hterates indicates an 
improvement during this period from 354 in 1961 to 440 in 1971 and 494 in 
1981 The gap m rural urban female literacy is very high According to the 
1981 census, female literacy in the rural area was 17 96 per cent and in urban 
47 82 Kerala has the highest female literacy (65-73 per cent, rural 64 25 per 
cent) and Rajasthan has the lowest (11 42 per cent, rural 5 46 percent) The 
state-wise decadal growth rate of male and female literacy during 1971 and 
1981 suggests a higher rate of growth in female literacy compared to men 
However, it may be mentioned that this high growth rate 1s illusory because it 
1s worked out at a low base of female literacy 


The number ofilliterates female has been increasing steadily, the figures 
being 185 2 million in 1961, 215 million in 1971 and 241 6 million in 1981 
According to the 1981 census, nearly 75 per cent of the total female population is 
dhterate ! Rajasthan being the highest 88 58 per cent followed by Brhar 86 37 
per cent, Uttar Pradesh 85 12 per cent, Madhya Pradesh 84 47 per cent, and 
Jammu & Kashmir 84 12 per cent. The gender gap in access to literacy 1s also 
widening During the decade the sex ratio of illiterates have increased from 
1243 in 1971 to 1319 m 1981 in the rural areas and from 1281 to 1344 in 
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urban areas The study of state-wise sex ratio of illiterates (1971-81 census) 
indicates that the states of Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala 
Maharashtra, Manipur, Orissa, Tamil Nadu and Tripura have higher pro- 
portion of sex ratio of illiterates than the national average 


Enrolment 

The enrolment figures indicate that the gulf between boys and girls con- 
tinue to exist at a high proportion Over 55 per cent girls at primary level, 
more than 75 per cent at the middle level and more than 85 per cent at the 
secondary level are out of schools The corresponding figures for boys are 20 
per cent at primary, 57 per cent at middle and 71 per cent at the 
secondary level 


During the decade there had been a shrink in girls’ enrolment in the 
states of Kerala (5 92%), Manipur (4 76%), Nagaland (4 20%) and in Uttar 
Pradesh (25 4796) at the primary level, West Bengal (0 9896) at the middle 
level, Haryana (1 3496) Maharashtra (0 6996) at the secondary level 


The Mid-term Appraisal of the Sixth Five Year Plan" suggests that in the 
field of education, under the programme for unsversalisation of elementary 
education, there has been a special drive for higher enrolment and retenuon 
of girls in schools The enrolment of girls increased from 272 78 lakhs in 
1979-80 to 282-28 lakhs in 1980-81, 291 19 lakhs in 1981-82, and 301 58 
lakhs in 1982-83 1n classes I-V The target for 1983-84 was 319 60 lakhs For 
classes VI-VIII, the enrolment of girls improved from 61 53 lakhs in 1979-80 
to 65 68 lakhs in 1980-81, 73 83 lakhs in 1981-82 and 81 20 lakhs in 1982-83 
The target for 1983-84 was 87 41 lakhs However, what 1s more alarming 1s 
the fact that the target fixed by the Planning Commission always maintains a 
big gap between boys and gifls enrolment at the elementary level 


Higher Education 

The proportion of women’s enrolment to total enrolment ın higher 
education indicates an iriprovement during the decade though the gap 
remains very high At the graduate level, the proportion of women’s enrol- 
ment to total enrolment increased from 21 70 per cent in 1970-71 to 27 70 
per cent in 1981-82, at the postgraduate level from 25 80 per cent to 28 60 
per cent at research from 20 70 per cent to 27 70 per cent Subjects in which 
women's enrolment increased significantly during the decade are commerce 
(896 to 16%), Science (18% to 28%) and Education (‘36% to 48%) The table 
mentioned below indicates the sex ratio (number of women per thousand 
men) of faculty wise enrolment during the decade 

Table IV 


Sex Ratio of Faculty wise Enrolment 
1971-72 & 1981-82 








Arts Sa Com. Edu. Eng/Tech Medi Agr Vet. Sa Law 
1971-72 502 250 37 605 11 284 10 9 56 
1981-82 619 401 200 934 47 354 36 45 75 
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During the decade, activities at research level generated a great deal of 
work on women From 1976, the Indian Council of Social Science Research 
(ICSSR) has been sponsoring long-term research programmes ın women’s 
studies The programme was guided by an Advisory Committee According 
to the policy statement of the ICSSR, the objective of the programme of 
women's studies was “to develop new perspectives in the social science 
through examining basic assumptions, methodological approaches and con- 
cepts eg the family, household, women's work, productivity, economic 
activity etc. to remedy the neglect and under assessment of women's con- 
tribution to the society" 


The institutions of higher education have been slowly realising the 
significance of study and research on women's issues so as to evolve the 
means and ways to realise the goal of social justice for women 


In 1974, the SNDT Women’s University at Bombay established a 
research unit on women's studies. By 1981, 41 universities, 8 advanced cen- 
ters of research and 9 insututions of nauonal importance had undertaken 
research on women Such studies included 181 projects and 57 doctoral dis- 
sertations '* Since 1980, 8 out of 7 Central universities and 10 of the state 
universities have initiated some activities ın research, teaching on women In 
1983, the University Grants Commission requested Vice-Chancellors of all 
universities to consider ways of integrating women's issues into the teaching 
and research programmes 


Sex bias in Curriculum 


Although various committees and commission" clearly recommended 
the removal of sexism from the text books, it 15 a matter of alarm to see that 
no significant change has taken place A recent publication" exposes the 
educational planners’ and administrators! concern in removing sex biases 
from the text books The book is based on 22 English and 20 Hindi language 
instruction text books prescribed each year by the government for more than 
13 lakh students in Haryana, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi 
These books included texts prepared or used by two national agencies, the 
NCERT and Central Board of Secondary Education. The author's research 
and findings forces one to question the “concern” of educational policy 
framers 

The following passage from the books are revealing “God has made 
these won, ^ -ent per cent stupid, mean they have no brainsatall There 
are certain things im this world that are meant for males and higher education 
is one such thing the boys education can not be treated on a level equal to 
that of the girls The males are meant to be educated and achievers Butif the 
females too start doing the same thing, if they also begin to read English 
newspapers and discuss poliucs, then what would happen to the domestic 
chores What fools these women are ? I don’t know when these females will 
get some sense ın their heads Don’t you agree that females have limited 
intelligence ? Darwin’s, principle of evolution 1s not applicable to this animal 
known as the Indian female. There is no early age, middle age or modern age 
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categorization applicable to her She had always belonged to the pre-historic 
period She continues to bein the pre-historic period Every female, be she 
a doctor or sister, 1s born as a rupees ten thousand penalty” 


The biographies in the text books analysed by Kalia shows a poor rep- 
resentation of women Compared to 47 male biographies, there are only 7 
biographies of women of whom 3 are non-Indians In these biographies 
women's achievement 1s noted not for her own worth but because she acts 
‘ike a man "For example in one of the lessons Sarojini Naidu is described as 
follows ‘though a woman she played a part that any man might be proud 
of? Regarding women’s participation in the decision-making process, the 
text books project values of males dominance and inequality by upholding 
ideas of husbands’ nght to give away the wife's property, negative reactions to 
a female's advice in family matters, sex-stereotyped role of parents in their 
children's lives, control of female obedience or compliance by command 
alone, treatment of the wanted and unwanted guests, household budgeung, 
adoption and marital arrangements Regarding the issue of joint decision- 
making, females are portrayed as a “creature of spiteful whim” Women who 
reyect traditional roles and attempt to make decisions are projected as per- 
verse or vulgar 


Such portrayal of women in the text books suggests that the educational 
system by and large continues to enjoy the blessings of the feudal-minded 
educational planners and administrators whose atutude towards women has 
not widened, irrespective of changes and developments in the country Asin 
the 19th century, women are still looked upon with contempt as senseless 
creatures to be used at will The educational structure provides ample 
ground for the subjugation of women Ideas of women’s inferiority to men ıs 
being injected into young minds through school books and young girls are 
being trained to develop accordingly, defying the constitutional guarantee of 
sex equality 


1 In Macaulay’s words the purpose of mtroducing English education to the Indian subject 
was to prepare “interpreters between us and millions of whom we govern, a class of persons 
Indian in blood and colour, but English in opinion, m moral and intellect” 


2 The Education Commission had recommended that at least 6 per cent of the national 
mcome should be earmarked for education but the amount had never increased above 3 5 
per cent of the national income 

8 Peoples Democracy Issue No 31, August 1981 
Towards Equality— Report of the Committee on the Status of Women m India, Government of India, 
Ministry of Education & Social Welfare, 1974 

5 Resume of the Recommendations of the Committee on the Status of Women m India and views of the 
Empowered Commuttee Thereon, Government of India, Ministry of Educauon & Social 
Welfare, 1976 
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Nattonal Plan of Action for Women. A blueprint of Action Points, Government of India, Ministry 
4 of Education & Social Welfare, 1977 

Draft National Policy on Education, Government of India, Ministry of Education & Soc'al 

Welfare, 1979 

Sixth Five Year Plan, 1980-85, Government of India, Planning Commission 

Ibid 


Mid-term. Appraisal of the Sixth Five Year Plan 1983-84, Government of India, Planning 
Commission 


ICSSR Programme of Women's Studies A Policy Statement 


Report of the First National Conference of Women’s Studies, Bombay, SNDT Women’s 
University, 1981 


The National Committee on Women's Education (1959) The Committee on Differencia- 
uon of Curricula between boys and girls (1964), which clearly recommended that “Care 
should be taken to see that values and attitudes which are essenual in the long run are 
increasingly built up in men and women that no step 1s taken which will tend to perpetuate 
or intensify the existing differences", The Educanon Commission (1964-66) 


Kaha, NN, Sexism in Indian Education, The les we tell our Children, Vikas, New Delhi 
1979 
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Population Policy 


THE DEBATE whether population 1s the cause of poverty, or 1s one of its 
creations 1s one that has special significance for the developing countries 
where population growth 1s influenced by the unequal processes of socio- 
economic development The relation between poverty and population 
growth has been more than established since the first international con- 
ference on population (Bucharest 1974) This inter-relationship ıs now 
accepted alongwith the understanding that 1s 1s inextricably linked with the 
issue of women’s status One of the basic principles of the Bucharest Con- 
ference was the need for equal participation of women in all aspects of socio- 
economic development ' 


In India, certain significant trends can be noted while looking into the 
evolution of the population question At a ume when critical views of India's 
population growth were limited to members of the colonial administration, 
the women's organisations were the first to demand the provision of birth 
control services In the post independence period, the population question 
emerged as a critical issue During the First and Second Five Year Plans, the 
issues of population growth and family planning were viewed as a long term 
objective, depending mainly on the “improvement in the living standards 
and more widespread education, especially among women"? The issue of 
population growth which tended to overshadow all other demographic 
issues, resulted in an enormous volume of research on population policies, 
acceptance and attitudes towards family planning, etc with a view to reduc- 
ing the population growth A major break-through was made when a small 
group of population experts and planners realised that the critical variable 
that can explain regional differences in the success or failure of family plan- 
ning, was the status of women * The Committee of the Status of Women in 
India (1975) observed that an improvement in women’s status through 
educauon, employment, access to health services and increased age at 
marriage, directly influenced their fernlity* It, however, warned that any 
one-to-one co-relationship between education or employment of women 
and reduced fertility would be simplistic, overlooking the overwhelming 
influence of the economic factor and che class position of women Decisions 
regarding contraception and fertility behaviour arose from a composite set of 
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factors which affect the overall status of women within the family and com- 
munity The Working Group on National Population Policy (1977-78) 
recommended that the new strategies that needed to be added to the existing 
population measures was the improvement in the status of women This was 
also stressed by the Working Group on the Employment of Women (1978) 
The suggestions of these working groups were included in the Draft Sixth 
Five Year Plan which stated that ‘No worthwhile populanon policy can suc- 
ceed if it does not focus on changes in the economic conditions and social 
status of women'5 Before the plan could be implemented, the government 
changed In the new Plan, the issues of repeated pregnancies and women's 
lack of education and economic independence were acknowledged as 
obstacles for women’s development and family planning was projected as an 
essential strategy for women’s development 


The population policy envisaged by the Sixth Five Year Plan sought to 
reduce the reproduction rate to unity by 1996 for the country as a whole and 
in all the states by the year 2001 This was possible only by reducing the birth 
rate to 21 per thousand of population from 33 in 1978, and the death rate to 9 
from 14 2 The proportion of couples protected by contraception services 
was to be raised to about 60 per cent It was also intended to reduce infant 
mortality from 129 to 60 or less * An Expert Committee on Population Pro- 
Jections had predicted that the proportion of women in the reproductive age 
group 15-44 in the total female population would show conunuious rise with 
reduction in female mortality as indicated in the table given below 

Table I 


Women ın the Reproductive Age Group 
(1980-1996) (As on First March) 


Year Total Female Population Women ın the age group 96 of reproduciwe age 
15-44 group to total 

1980 318 22 (E) 142 38 44 74 

1981 321 36 (A) 139 47 43 40 

1985 349 05 162 09 46 44 

1990 380 20 182 34 47 96 

1996 418 88 205 78 49 19 

E-Estimate 

A-Actual 


Source Sixth Five Year Plan, 1980-85 Government of India 


The implication of this demographic profile 1s that the birth rate 1s likely 
to show rising trends even 1f the age specific fertility rate remains static An 
effective strategy for fertility control was therefore considered necessary if the 
long-term population goal is to be achieved The Plan called tor a national 
consensus on the importance of the family planning programme in the con- 
text of the growing pressures on the country's economic well being. Social 
pressures were to be built up against early marriages and large size families 
Women's organisations were identified as having an important role to play in 
this context. 
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However, the centrality of the connection between the objective of 
reducing population growth and promoting women’s overall status has not 
made any dent in the thinking of the family planning/health establishment 
and the incorporation of educational and economic inputs to strengthen 
women's access to family planning services have never been considered by 
the Ministry of Health and Family Welfare The Seventh Five Year Plan 
approach paper has suggested larger allocation of resources to reach the 
target of 120 milhon couples in the reproductive age group, greater mobhlisa- 
uon for implementation of programmes, programmes and incentives for 
target groups social enforcement of late marnage and involvement of non- 
government organisations ? 


* 


Aspects of Demographic Transition 


According to the estimates of the Expert Committee on Population Pro- 
jecuons, the population: of the country was estimated at around 659 million 
on Ist March, 1980, recording a growth rate of 83 per cent over the 1951 cen- 
sus figures In actuality, population counted by the 1981 Census stands at 
685 million Itshows that the steady growth in India’s population began from 
the 20s, and the decadal growth rate has shown a steady progression except 
for the 40s 


“The year 1921 ıs considered as the ‘great divide’ in the demographic 
history of India During 1911 to 1921 the population of the country was sta- 
ble at high mortality and fertılıty levels the birth rate of 48 per thousand and 
death rate of 447 per thousands The period from 1921 ull 1951 (the first 
Census after independence) was one of slow but steady growth mainly 
because of gradual reduction in mortality” * 


Some population experts have pointed out that the great divide of the 
20s 1s characterised by certain signifiant demographic trends. one of them 
being that women's economic participation rate began to decline from the. 
same decade" In fact, the changes in the sex rano in the population and the 
sex ratio among workers follow a somewhat similar trend The Report of the 
Committee on the Status of Women had inferred from this a close connec- 
tion between the decline ın women’s economic opportunities with the 
increase in the number of women who were victims of poverty and malnutn- 
tion, and consequently the higher female death rate? 


Demographic data indicate"! that during 1921-81, the rise in population 
was mainly due to dramatic decline in death rates, which fell by more than 
two thirds during this period. As against this, birth rate in the six decades fell 
by less than one fourth The impact of such major demographic changes has 
however been adverse towards women Thus while sex ratio 1n population 
has changed only marginally (a httle over 2 per cent), sex ratio for workers has 
fallen by almost half This is more clearly brought out by an almost 60 per 
cent decline in the work participation rate of women 


The decade under review (1971-81), has registered several shifts in 
demographic trends that had follówed a pattern over several decades 
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a) accelleration ın the population growth rate witnessed in 1971 has 
been arrested 


b) the implied trend in fertility 1s one of decline 


:€) relative improvement in sex rano in favour of women and in female 
expectancy of life at birth? 


d) relative improvement in economic participation rate of women between 
1971-81? 


Despite some progress made with regard to certain aspects of the pop- 
ulation programme, there remains considerable drawbacks, partly due to the 
lack ofa comprehensive understanding of the various factors which influence 
ferulity behaviour Any programme to achieve a fixed rate of population 
growth by a certain date by itself does not make the national population policy 
realistic Here, 1t may be noted that majority of the population (70/75 per 
cent) depends for its survival upon the substantial contribution of family 
work by all members of the household So long as unpaid family labour 
remains the mainstay of the great bulk of economic activity, the small family 
norm will not be effective Such a norm 1s more relevant to a wage or salary 
earning family which could do without unpaid family labour to augment its 
income For large secuons of the population, with. low levels of income, 
insecure employment, low nutrition, education, social welfare facilities, the 
imposition of the small family norm raises legitimate fears (specially con- 
sidering the current levels of mortality) It 1s difficult for a poor family, to 
whom an extra child is the only cheap capital asset, to perceive how fewer 
children can mean anything but a lessening of the family strength in its 
struggle for existence 


Impact of the Family Planning Programme 

The extent to which fertility declines can be attributed to family plan- 
ning or to socio-economic development, has been the subject of debate 
among population experts and policy makers However, an emerging con- 
sensus 1s that both family planning and development contribute to fertility 
decline and that the two have a synergisuc effect In the developed countries, 
where contraception is practiced by approximately 70 per cent of all 
reproductive-age couples, birth rates are low averaging 16 per 1,000 In 
developing countries, where less than 20 per cent of reporductive age 
couples use contraceptives, the average birth rate ıs about 34 per 1,000 !! 
Among the countries of the world, the legal status of induced abortion ranges 
from complete prohibition to selective abortion at the request of the preg- 
nant women A desire to curb population growth has been an explicit reason 
for the adoption of non-restricuve abortion policies in some countries Other 
major reasons have been identified as considerations of public health (to 
combat illegal abortion with its associated morbidity and mortality), social 
Justice (to give poor women access to abortion), and women's rights '* 


Although India does not permit abortion as a means for fertility regula- 
tion, from 1972 onwards medical termination of pregnancy (under tlie MTP 
Act) has been allowed as part ot health care facility for pregnant mothers, in 
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cases of contraceptive failure and if the pregnancy 1s alleged by the woman to 
have been.caused by rape '© Primarily this facility ıs permitted to save from 
health hazards the millions of women who take recourse to clandestine abor- 
tons by ill-qualified doctors or quacks ın unhygienic conditions Lack of 
medical personnel and facilities, conservative attitudes among family mem- 
bers, physicians and hospital administrators are factors that effectively curtail 
women’s access to abortion, specially of economically and socially deprived 
women In 1970, there were an estimated 6 4 million illegal abortions in the 
country, corresponding to an abortion ratio of about 20 per 100 known pre- 
gnancies and a general abortion rate in the vicinity of 55 per 1,0007. In 1978- 
79, almost 47 per cent of all reported abortions were performed due to 
contraceptive failure among married women By 1981, about 8,000 facilites 
for the performance of MTP had received official approval and 6,200 
physicians had been trained. However, only one-tenth of the 5,200 Primary 
Health Centres in the country were equipped to provide MTP upto the tenth 
week of gestation and only, 1,600 physicians working ín the centres were 
trained to perform suction cutterage According to a doctor, even after ten 
years, not much has been done to make MTP safe In rural areas, less than 11 
per cent of deliveries receive any trained attendance In 1980-81 there.were 
roughly 4 million aboruons while the official estimate has been 3 8 lakhs, 

Moreover, for nearly 200 abortions for every 1,000 known pregnancies, the 
official figure 1s 12 abortions per 1,000 pregnancies !? 

In recent years, another major (but unlisted) reason for abortion has 
been the detection of a female foetus Ammioscentesis, a scientific technique 
that 1s supposed to be used mainly to detect genetic and sex specific defor- 
mites has of late become very popular ın India for detection of the sex of a 
foetus The ammoscentesis tests were earlier conducted in the government 
hospitals on an experimental basis. Now these tests are conducted for sex 
determination leading to extermination of female foetus through abortions 
in private clinics and hospitals in many cities 

The test is not totally reliable as it gives 95-97 per cent accurate results 
and may lead to spontaneous abortions or premature delivery, dislocation of 
the hips and respiratory complications Yet, between 1978 and 1983, around 
78,000 female foetuses are estimated to have been aborted after sex deter- 
mination tests in India At the Delhi All India Institute of Medical Sciences 
(where the test was started ın 1974 to detect genetically malformed foetuses,) 
1,000 cases were done before the doctors realised that only female foetuses 
were being aborted The issue was taken up in Parliament following ques- 
tions raised by women’s organisation and subsequently the test was discon- 
tirtued at AIIMS except in cases with a family history of congenital 
malformation or for women over 40 years who ran the nsk of having a 
malformed baby However, even today AIIMS continues to receive requests 
to conduct the test even when it is not required medically ?! 

A striking development in recent years has been the rise m voluntary 
stenlisauon which has become a major method of ferulity control in many 
countries. In the 1960s, small monetary incentives were introduced for 
sterilisation acceptors and motivators. The Forth Five Year Plan placed high 
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reliance on it to achieve the birth target of 32 per thousand However, as the 
Status of Women Committee Report stated, this over-dependence on the ter- 
munal method was a wrong strategy as 1t raised too many fears in women’s 
minds, often caused ill health from lack of medical attention after 
operation? 


It 1s significant to note that the percentage of tubectomy to total 
sterlizations has shown an extremely interesting trend over the years Upto 
1959, they made up the major share of stenlisanons During the period 1960 
to 1975-76 except for a variation between 1972-73 and 1974-75, the percen- 
tage of tubectomies constituted less than 35 per cent of the total sterilisations 
In 1977-78, thus proportion jumped to 80 2 per cent even though the num- 
ber of sterilisations declined sharply during that year (8 26 million to 0 94 
milion) Of the 0 94 million sterilisanons during that year, as high as 0 76 
million were tubectomies 

Here, it must be stressed that women’s adoption of contraceptive 
measures depends on the latter's accessibility and the husband's attitude 
towards the final family size yet, ‘women only’ measures account for approx- 
imately 75 per cent of total modern contraception in the country Tubec- 
tomies outnumber vasectomies by four to one This reflects the significant 
influence on women’s fertility of factors external to the programme 


In 1976, the New National Population Policy placed renewed emphasis 
on the use of incentives nad disincentives to achieve the target of 4 3 million 
sterilizations for the year 1976-77 (the figures for that year was 8 6 million) 
State governments were given directives for a massive campaign for sterihiza- 
tion and the option to use the incenpve/disincentive scheme The scheme 
caused widespread panic in the country as offiaals (from zilla panshad 
officials, school teachers to government family planning officials) under pre- 
ssure to ‘fill thefr quotas’ took recourse to forced and indiscriminate 
sterilizations The targets were achieved under force and at thie cost-of human 
dignity and many deaths were reported due to the operations being per- 
formed in unhygienic conditions Popular reaction to such coercion proved 
an important factor for the absolute defeat suffered by the Congress(T) 
government in the 1977 parliamentary elections 


Although the politycal debacle of 1977 put an end to the blatant use of , 
state power to force the pace of sterilization, the central government's policy 
in this sphere continues to suffer from contradictions and an inability to 
implement the measures that it identifies in Plan documents The sixth Five 
Year Plan called for a popular movement for a small family Social analysts 
who support the call for population control, stress the need for an 1deology to 
popularise this movement?! According to us, the only ideology that can sup- 
port such a movement lies in women’s demand-for their right to safe con- 
traception and voluntary maternity For women to be able to assert this ght, 
it 15 necessary to improve their overall status in the family and community, 
bring the service within their reach, reduce infant mortality and improve the 
health and nutritional status of families, especially children and mothers 
This, however, calls for elimination of poverty and unemployment, to 
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improve their access to development resources and strengthen their 
decision-making status within the family and community Schemes of disin- 
centives run counter to the constitutional guarantees of fundamental nghts 
and the national policies on children’s and women’s nghts They also ignore 
the political lessons of 1977 and the social analysis that clearly states that rep- 
roductive decisions are often not taken by individuals or couples but are 
heavily influenced by group pressures? 


Data for this paper collected a Centre For Women's Development Project on Women's 
Dedace 
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Exploitation of Women Labour : 
An Analysis of Women’s Employment in Kerala 


THE CAPITALIST development in industry is usually equated to progress 
from domestic production units to large scale manufactones, through a pro- 
cess of mechanisation But the evolution of the capitalist production 
organisation need not be unilinear The stage of development of class con- 
sciousness among labour and the specificities of class struggle are important 
factors to be taken into account. The decentralisation (or mformalisation)! of 
producuon is seen as the first strategy of capital to bypass the social limits 
imposed by the organised working class to the capitalist. exploitation 
Gender-based exploitation (both economic and extra-economic) has been 
the second one This paper is an attempt to examine the changing strategies 
of exploitation inherent in the employment of women’s labour in the indus- 
trial sector of Kerala state and to analyse the socio-political forces operating 
behind them 


The present paper can be broadly divided into three sections The first 
section attempts to examine certain broad theoretical aspects of women's 
employment The second one deals with certain emerging trends in the 
structure of employmentin Kerala and ın the country The third section deals 
with the modus operandi of gender-based exploitation of labour under 
changing environment and institutional framework 


The relationship between the so-called informal structure and capital 
and the role of gender in employment in the informal sector have been two 
important areas of theoretical debate recently The dual economy theories, 
the earliest ın the array of theories, failed to capture the specifics of the 
formal-informal sector hnkages The structural linkages between the formal 
and informal sectors and the functional linkage of the latter with the former, 
and the consequent highly competetive and exploitative conditions, compels 
and/or enables capitalists to cheapen certain aspects of production, and 
workers to accept a lower wage packet? The extraction of surplus by the 
capitalists involves, lengthening the working day, worsening conditions of 
work etc , but the demographic response to such conditions (high fertility 
rates because the larger the family the more helping hands to support the 
family) ensures the continual growth of the surplus labour pool and of the 
informal sector 
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The relationship between the wages that capitalist enterprises may offer 
to differing categories of workers and the existence of a widespread sector of 
economic activity not directly organised by capital cannot be understood 
solely in simple economic terms There are important political and social 
dimensions to the problem The ability of capital to dictate the optimal con- 
ditions for its own survival and the differences in variation in resistance to 
proletarianisation by labour are important aspects which influence the 
specifics of the labour situation Therefore, the inconsistencies, contradic- 
tions and competing forces within the social and economic system influence 
the specifics of the situation 


According to Moser and Young, there are two major factors within the 
structure of capitalist organisation of production and the relations of produc- 
uon, which enables women’s work to be unpaid and invisibilised, or poorly 
paid and marginalised ? They are 1) the privatisation of women’s work, and 
the constitution of women as subsidiary or secondary workers Historically, 
increasing stratification by gender has accompained the development of 
industrial capitalism and the loss of the family's role as a primary unit of 
social production, through the separation of the three functions of produc- 
tion, consumption and distribution Women’s labour became age-specific 
and sector-specific and, moreover, became increasingly privatised and direc- 
ted to the transformation of the wage into use values for consumption within 
the home, their main task being to stretch the man’s wage so that ıt would 
cover the main needs of the family * Thus women have never been fully 
proletarianised 


The movement of women in and out of the labour force 1s a complex 
process which requires the identification and analysis of two sets of relations 
the relations of production and the relations of gender, at specific historical 
conjunctures, and their implications in terms of the categories and types of 
activities in which women are engaged The view of women as somehow out- 
side the labour force, outside the mainstream of economic life, and the 
designation of certain sectors of the economy as women’s work, bears the 
imprint of an ideology Heyzer points out that women tend to be segregated 
into particular occupations which are carefully delimited by an ideology, 
linking their activity to their gender, with the vast majority, therefore working 
1n occupations defined as having some structural resemblance to their family 
role, or which over time has become, stigmatised simply because women 
work in them 5 


Kerala is an industrially backward state According to the 1971 Census, 
the industrial sector provided employment only to 15 73 per cent of the 
labour force The State has the sixth position in the country in terms of the 
size ofthe household manufacturing sector of 1ndustry, measured in terms of 
employment Total employment in the manufacturing sector as in 1974-75 
was 1279887, of which 98 75 per cent was contributed by the household sec- 
tor ê The traditional industries employ 82 33 per cent of the total labour force 
m the industrial sector, of which 62 88 per cent are women ? Most of these 
industries partakes the characteristics of lower forms of capitalist production, 
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1e, they employ essentially labour-intensive technologies despite the fact 
that they are engaged in capitalist production and employs wage labour 


Based on the labour absorption characteristics, these various traditional 

; industries can be said to be ranging between formal and real subordination 

of labour to capital Formal subordination of labour to capital 1s associated 

with that stage of capitalist production in which the objective of the capitalist 
is to maximise absolute surplus value using traditional technology * 


Though nost traditional industries ın Kerala are characteristic of a pro- 
cess of formal subordination of labour, some industries such as coir and 
cashew are closer to large scale industries ın which real subordination of capi- 
tal exists. Under real subordination of capital, the whole of organisation of 

, production 1s carried forward to higher stages, involving introduction of 
machinery, introducing greater division. of labour and close control of 
workers and work processes, leading to the emergence of large scale produc- 
tion, increased productivity and consequent realization of relative surplus 
value. However, since these industries do not employ modern technology, 
they can be called “factories” only in the sense of workshops in which num- 
bers of persons work under strict supervision 


An examination of the effects of different types of production 
organisations on the gender-based division of labour 1s 1mportant as 1t gives 
insights into the effects of such employment on women's social autonomy ? 
There are two 1mportant aspects relaung to this . Firstly, the discussion on the 
effect of employment on women's emancipation, and secondly, the way m 
which industrial production in the Third World country like India 1s being 
integrated into the world capitalist system 


The first aspect centres around the way ‘class’ and ‘gender’ structure 
"women’s employment ın industrial production, and the opportunities and 
limitanons this poses regarding the goal of women's emantipation The pro- 
cess of international capital accumulauon and the integration of industrial 
population of developing countries with the World system have important 
implications on women's employment. This leads to increasing marginaliza- 
tion as it happened ın the case of coir workers 11 Kerala due to mechaniza- 
tion At the same ume, as rightly pointed out by some authors, there has been 
specific recruitment of a group of young unmarned women m the new 
export-oriented manufacturing industries located ın developing countries '° 
This has been most rampant in industries such as electronics and garment 
making which are mostly operating in Export Processing Zones Their 
exploitauve nature has been recognised by even the UN agencies !! 


Employers have used the criterion of gender in order to discriminate 
against the integration of women in wage employment on the basis of equah- 
ty This phenomenon has been explained by wniters in two ways ` The first 
explanation 1s that capitalists use both gender and socio-economic factors as 
tools of exploitation and that such exploitation increases as developing coun- 
tries are integrated with the world production system. The second argument 
1s that male dominance permeates all societal structures !? 
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Baud nghtly points out that “productive work” offers women some 
‘means of emancipation ? However, whether and to what degree such eman- 
apation occurs depends to a large extent on the way m which production is 
organised According to Baud, a relatively small part of industrial production 
and employment 1s geared towards the world market, and 1s expefiencing 
growth with a concomitant increase in wage levels, whereas a much larger 
portion of industrial production and employment 1s only indirectly linked to 
the global, production and trade system, and experiences much lower profits 
and wage levels It is this that leads to unequal distribution of employment 
and wage levels between two parts of the economy !* 


Baud’s analysis has certain limitations One of the limitations relate to 
the identification of the formal sector with the export onented sector. 
According to her, it 1s international capital accumulation which has led to the 
creation of a formal sector in developing countries. Entrepreneurs in the for- 
mal sector make use of the decentralised sector to cut down their own operat- 
Ing costs ın machines and labour This would imply a steady expansion of the 
informal sector rather than their gradual disappearance Export-led growth, 
however, has not been the major aspect of growth of formal sector in India, 
although the strategy of export promotion has contributed to industrial 
growth as a whole Moreover, contrary to Baud’s argument, most export 
onented industries in Kerala have been of the medium and small categones 
and which can be included in the informal sector both in terms of scale of 
operation and mode of production 


This finding disproves Baud’s argument that labour in the formal sector 
is an “aristocracy” which 1s well-paid and protected by labour legislation 
What determines wage rates 1s not the size of the industry as such, but more 
importantly, it ıs the dominant mode of production Even the formal sector 
employs large number of workers on contract basis, and therefore, involves 
informal elements within it. If an industry in the formal sector 1s dommated 
by trading capital (and consequently engaged in ‘sterile’ activities), wage rates 
m its informal segment (that of contract labour) 1s likely to remain at the level 
of that of the informal sector establishments !5 It has to be noted that wage 
rates in the precapitalist segment as a whole 1s partly determined by the psy- 
chological attitudes of workers towards employment and wages !5 Where the 
formal sector 1s a small 1sland, wages ofthe regularised workers in this sector, 
on the other hand, are influenced more by rates prevailing in the informal 
sector as a whole than by the formal sector in general This is because effec- 
tive trade unionism which helps to put up wage rates, 1s constrained both 
because of smaller number of regularised workers and the way in which tem- 
porary (contract) workers are used as a weapon against the former Because of 
these reasons, wage levels between the formal and informal sectors does not 
show substantial variations, especially 1n situations. where trading capital 
is dominant 

We have seen above a paradoxical situation where wage rates remam 


relatively constant in both the purely export-oriented sector and that sector 
which 1s only mdirectly linked with the global market, though profit rates are 
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different Baud fails to explam such a situation because her only criterion 1s 
integration of industries with the global market. The divergent means of 
integration have been overlooked by her The means and degree by which 
women’s labour 1s exploited assures high profits and low labour costs to the 
capitalist, though these may vary according to the type of the capitalists Our 
focus in this paper 1s to examine the ways in which women’s labour 1s rec 
ruited for profit maximisation by the capitalists 


Production Organisation and the Gender-based Division 
of Labour: Emerging Trends 


Women labour force ù India form a small proportion of the country's 
total female population According to 1981 census figures, only one-fifth of 
the total women are in the labour force, the remaining are not engaged in 
economically productive activities. 


In addition to the small proporton of working women, marginality is an 
important emerging phenomenon Two-thirds of the women labour force are 
engaged in full-ume work, while the other one-third are classified as 
marginal workers Marginal workers are those who have been economically 
active parually, but not throughout the year Marginality 1s mainly a female 
phenomenon While in the case of women the share of marginally occupied 
is one third in the case of men it 1s only one out of twenty five 


Census data shows two important observations relating to work par- 
ticipation rates 


1) Women’s work participation rate 1n the country as a whole has been 
significantly lower than that of men, and 2) the relauve gap between men 
and women in this regard has been increasing ın such a way that 
women’s work parucipation rate has been markedly declining 


Labour participation of women in Kerala also falls in line with the 
national trend, ıt has been dechning practically all through the present 
cenury In 1981, fewer women (17 per cent) were found to be economically 
active ın Kerala than in the whole of India (21 per cent) Leela Gulati points 
out that this phenomenon has to be viewed ın the light of the faster growth 
rate of population in Kerala upto 1970 " This must be the reason why work 
participation rate has declined for both men and women ın the State 
Moreover, increasing literacy in the state, alternatively means that both males 
and females spend longer time ın schools than in the rest of the country 


The occupation-wise distribution of working women in Kerala shows 
two important findings ' 

1) One out of every 20 working women in the state 1s classified as a 

cultivator, while at the all-India level, it 1s only one-third, and 2) In 

Kerala, more than four out of every 10 working women are engaged in 

non-agncultural activities and household industry, while in the country 

as a whole, only one-sixth of the working women are so occupied 


The employment of a large proportion of womenin the non-agricultural 
sector can be attributed to two factors: 
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1) the commercialisation of agriculture which has been rapidly taking 
place ın the State For instance, a substanual fall in paddy cultivation 
over the years has considerably reduced women’s employment, 


2) because of social barriers, women belonging to high caste poor pea- 

sant families do not generally seek employment in the agricultural sec- 

tor An emerging informal sector could easily use this cheap labour for 

producuve employment 

An analysis of data on workers according to sex and sector shows that 
there ıs no major difference between Kerala and the rest of the country in the 
proportion of working men ın the organised sector However, the proportion 
of working women employed m the organised sector 1s almost twice as high at 
the national level Though the proportion of working women in the 
unorganised sector including culuvation ıs lower in Kerala, this 1s not true of 
employment if cultivation 1s excluded Thus, it can be said that employment 
of women 1s more concentrated in the unorganised sector of Kerala economy 
compared to that at the all-India level 


Mitra et al study! shows that while8 4 per cent of the working men were 
engaged in modern occupations, the corresponding figure for women was 
only 9 per cent. According to the 27th Round of NSS, while 14 2 per cent of 
the working men were “working i enterprises/professions as regular 
salaried employees or wage labourer”, the corresponding percentage for 
working women was only 4 8 ?? 


Distribution of Women Workers in Certain Industries 
According to Land-size and Assets in Family Account 








Industry Land per household Total Assets per Household 
(in acres) (tn Rs 

Coir 011 3058 54 

Cashew 0 16 2407 88 

Food Processing 007 22590 00 

Electronics 035 29954 61 


State average? 017 





9 


Source 1) Women Workers in Food Processing Industry m Kerala (ICSSR Project, 1981), 2) Women 
Workers m the Unorganised Sector of Corg Industry in Kerala (ICSSR Project, 1978), 3) Women 
“orkers in Cashew Industry in Kerala (ICSSR Project, 1979) and 4) An Evaluative Study of 

Women’s Organtsation tn Kerala (ICSSR Project, 1984) 


NOTE — * means total land area divided by total number of households 

Some of the micro studies on women in the informal sector show that a 
process of migration from rural to the urban and semi-urban areas has been 
taking place This has been attributed not to the pull of opportunites in the 
urban areas, but pauperisation caused by the disappearance of their 
traditional avenues of employment.” Though migration from rural to the 
urban areas ıs not so acute as in the case of other states (geographically, 


` 
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Kerala has been described as a “rural-urban continuum”), it has been taking 
place from traditional occupations to modern ones Traditionally industries 
such as peeling of cashew, cour spinning and fish processing were considered 
to be "inferior" occupations ın which women of forward castes were rarely 
engaged ın However, the emerging trend has been the flow of more and 
more women belonging to higher castes into these occupations 


Since forward communities such as Christians and Nairs were 
traditionally landowners, the coming of more of them for employment in 
these industries, alternatively 1mplies a process of alieanation from land and 
consequent pauperisation This has been indicated by the data on landow- 
nership The family status in terms of both land and total assets held by 
households of workers show a dismally poor picture (see Table above) 


An analysis of the Census data on occupational pattern leads to the 
following conclusions 


1) Women's employment in all sectors, except agriculture shows a lower 
compound rate of growth than that in the case of total employment This 
indicates the gender-based growth of employment in Kerala 
economy 


2) The pressure of unemployment among women has been mounting in 
rural than in urban areas This has been indicated by the higher com- 
pound rate of growth of non-workers in rural areas 


3) The role of household industry and agricultural labour which had 
traditionally been absorbers of a sizeable segment of women labour has 
been declining in urban areas, in rural areas, it shows only an insignifi- 
cant growth rate 


4) Employment in “other industries and service sectors” showed the max- 
imum compound growth rate However, the growth rate in the rural sec- 
tor was higher than that of the urban sector This indicates that whatever 
industrialisation that has taken place has been in the rural areas and part 
of the Jabour from other sectors and from the group of non-workers 
move to these industries 


5) Women's employment in the non-household industrial sector grew ata 
higher rate than total employment both m Kerala and at national level 
during 1971-81 period. While the annual compound rate of growth in 
total employment in Kerala and at national level were 1 16 and 0 001 per 
cent respectively, in the case of women's employment, the respective 
growth rates were 1 88 and 1 21, respectively 


The trend in migration of women further explains the occupational pat- 
tern In the case of female population, Kerala presents an unusual situation 
of both a relatively high rural push (migration from rural to urban areas) and 
reverse migration (migration from an urban area to rural areas) Moreover, 
unlike in the case of other states, both these variables showed positive rate of 
growth during 1961-71 period, from 10 per cent to 11 per cent in the case of 
rural push and 6 per cent to 8 per cent in the case of reverse push ?' 
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Quantitative evidence on employment trends and migration indicates 
that, declining employment opportunities for women in the sectors in which 
they had been traditionally engaged in, 1s an emerging phenomenon and this 
has not been adequately compensated by employment ın other sectors The 
expanding buyer’s market for unskilled labour together with Kerala’s 
peculiar situation of rural-urban continuum, attracts a class of investors (who 
are predominantly trading capitalists) to invest ın rural areas Though the 
rate of growth of industrial investment in the private sector 1s not significant, 
an expanding supply of unemployed and underemployed women labour ın 
the villages assures them high returns 


The setung up of modern industries in the rural areas further widens the 
extent of competition in the labour market. While earlier, in some of the 
traditional industnes, partcularisms based on caste and social status preven- 
ted easy flow of labour from high castes, the introduction of apparently 
“modern” industries cuts these barriers and makes it possible Thus, the 
extent of competition in the labour market 1s widened leading to declining 
real wages and deplorable working and living conditions of workers 


The strategies of gender-based exploitation in Kerala industry, in the 
present study, have been analysed with respect to its two broad aspects 


1) employment in traditional industries, and 


2) employment programmes through women's organisations (which 
includes both voluntary organisations of women and charitable 
institutions) 


Women in Traditional Industries 


Agniculture was the major sector in which Kerala women were engaged 
in the past The emergence of traditional industries such as coir ın 1860s and 
cashew in the beginning of the present century, opened up employment 
opportunities to women in the industrial sector ‘In most traditional indus- 
tries of Kerala, women have a dominant position in the workforce ? Workers 
in some of these industries were recruited from the lowest rungs of the social 
and economic stratum, haryans in the case of cashew industry and Ezhavas 
in coir ndustry Exclusive dependence on agricultural sector for work meant 
for them low and uncertain income, arbitrary terms and conditions of work 
and long spells of forced idleness The establishment of cashew and cour “fac- 
tories” opened up ^ - these agricultural workers some chances of regular 
wage payment The overriding desire to overcome social barriers and achieve 
freedom of labour was another strong incentive to seek work in these fac- 
tories More specifically, work in these “factories” meant the prospect of 
money wages, fixed hours of work-though it also meant longer working 
hours-and, more importantly, conunuity in employment. 


Other traditional industries such as handloom, beed: and fish process- 
ing are of later ongin compared to cashew and coir In these industries 
women of forward communities also hàve been increasingly employed As 
society in general looked down upon work in cashew and coir factories, 1t has 
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not been so ın the case of other industries Workers in the latter group of 
industries, belonging to forward communities, while attaching a superior 
‘status’ to work in such factories, look down upon trade unionism as someth- 
ing foreign to them The capitalists can exploit these favourable factors to 
their advantage 


The system of recruitment of labour also 1s similar 1n most traditional 
industries. Along with women, large numbers of children are recruited for 
work in cashew and cour factories While recruitment of plantation labour, 
has been done under Kankant system,” the instituton of Moopan™ performed 
the same function in both coir and cashew industries Moopan (senior 
worker) was usually a senior man and recruitment and control of women 
workers was his responsibility The institution of Moopan was a direct control 
mechanism ın the hands of the capitalists in two ways Firstly, it reduced 
organisational cost and effort, and secondly, as labour became indirectly rec- 
ruited, the capitalists became in no way answerable to the former Until the 
end of 1960s, the Moopan/Kankam system prevailed in a slightly different form 
in fish processing industry also Peeling of fish which ıs the major activity ın 
which women are employed was predominantly done by the large and 
medium scale exporting firms These firms used to process the prawn pro- 
cured by them in peeling sheds attached to their freezing plants A male 
worker assumed the role of accountant-cum-supervisor Piece-rate system of 
wage payment prevailed The male worker’s function was to distribute fish 
for peeling among workers and to keep accounts relating to their wages 


The piece-rate system was one of the most effective forms of work super- 
vision, quality control and extension of working hours In cashew industry, 
since wages were not paid for broken kernels, workers had to be extremely 
careful in shelling and peeling nuts,” In fish processing industry, a flat rate of 
peeling wastage was fixed and if the wastage exceeded this ceiling, a cut in the 
wages was made Actually, the wastage varied according to the size and 
variety of shrimps peeled In cour industry also, the piece-rate system pre- 
vailed Rates varied from manufactory to manufactory and from product to 
product.” The workers were meted with severe punishment in cases such as 
eating of kernels or taking of prawns for their own use in the case of cashew 
and fish processing industries respectively Sexual exploitation of workers by 
supervisors was rampant ın all three industries 


Informalisation : 


A second phase ın the growth of women’s employment 1n Kerals has 
been the process of informalisation and decentralisation which took place in 
most traditional industries By informahsation, we mean the shift of process- 
ing (production) from factory level to cottage-level The process of infor- 
malisation offers a number of advantages to the capitalists The most 
important objective of informalisation, for them, was to check the growth ofa 
radical working class movement which originated in industries such as 
cashew and coir in the early part of the present century Moreover this 
enabled the capitalists to escape labour laws besides minimising costs and 
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ume of supervision of work. 


The process of informalisation took different forms in different indus- 
tries and its strategies also varied from industry to industry and from 
ume to time 


The earliest form of informalisation was a change in thegender-structure of 
employment For instance, in the early days of the cashew industry, nearly 
15-20 per,cent of the workers were males Gradually in most activities men 
were dispensed with Subsequently, the percentage of women workers in the 
industry stabilised around 94 ? In the coir manufacturing industry, on the 
other hand, the percentage share of female labour declined While in 1938- 
39, the percentage share of female labour was 11 18 in the industry, it 
declined to 5 per cent as at present This change can be attributed to two 
reasons The gradual process of mechanisation that took place in the indus- 
try, while reducing total employment, also resulted in a fall in the percentage 
share of women workers as the nature of work also changed Another reason 
was the unionisation of women labour and the consequent general increase 
in the basic wages by 25 per cent Moreover, the rate of maternity benefits 
also was raised as a result of collective bargaining ?? 


At the same ume, the percentage share of women workers in the coir 
processing sector increased Beedi industry underwent a change in the 
gender-structure of workers During the early days of the organised sector in 
this industry, male workers were employed ın factories Subsequently, more 
and more male workers were substituted by female labour The handloom 
industry also showed a similar trend 

A later form of informalisation was cottage-level processing This happened 
in different industries in different names and at different periods Cottage- 
level processing ın cashew industry started with the increased demand for 
cashew kernels in the export market in the second half of 1920s European 
trading companies who were engaged in exporting cashew kernels on a small 
scale prior to 1925, took to purchase of raw nuts and their distribution to 
workers’ households for partial processing like roasting and shelling Further 
processing such as peeling, grading and packing alone was confined to the 
factories, which were no more than drying and packing yards In fish process- 
ing industry, informalisation through cottage-level processing has been 
almost complete The informalised system of processing in this industry 
involve two forms 1) subcontracting, and 2) parent-ancillary relationship In 
the former form, the exporting companies procure fish and distribute it 
among the workers through contractors, while in the latter form, fish 1s pro- 
cured by the small firms in the informal sector themselves, process it and sell 
to the exporting company This led to the mushrooming of the peeling sheds 
around the fishing centres, especially Quilon and Alleppey and the port city 
of Cochin While the wages of workers increased slightly over ume, this was 
nullified by revisions in targets which were arbitranly made by the 
employers In a buyer’s market for women labour, this led to extremely 
appalling conditions of work with low wages combined with extra-economic 
forms of exploitation In beedi industry, the inherent exploitation of female 
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for male labour was further accentuated by cottage level production Large 

beedi companies, concentrated mainly in Trichur and Cannanore districts, 

distribute the materials among women for rolling of beedis at piece-rates A 
survey by the author among beedi workers who have contracts with a leading 
beedi manufacturing company in Trichur district showed that the cottage 

level manufacturing has become wide-spread ın this industry for the last five 
years The money wage rates of these workers registered only a nominal 
increment of 3 per cent over the last5 years Moreover, a sizeable proportion 

of workers were found to be prone to health hazards The stagnant wage 
levels m this industry should be viewed in the hight of the fact that mojority of 
the workers are women and children 


Another variant of the process of informalisation has been shifting of 
industries across geographical regions according to variation in both wage 
rates and the level of growth of trade unionism While the former criterion 
offers an absolute present advantage to the capitalist class in terms of a lower 
wage bill, the latter one arrésts any possible hike in the wage bill in future 
Kannan’ s study shows thatthe mandays lost per cashew worker in Kerala due 
to such transplantation of factories in 1975, 1977 and 1978 were 120, 93 and 
65 respectively The transplantation took place mainly to Tamil Nadu where 
the wage level is lower While the weighted average of wages in the cottage 
sector ın Quilon (Kerala) expressed as a percentage of that of the factory sec- 
tor in the State was 54 per cent, that of the factory sector in the adjoining 
Kanyakumari (Tamil Nadu) was only 88 per cent. On the other hand, the 
weighted average wages in Kanyakuman, expressed as a percentage ofthat of 
Quilon was only 71 per cent *° Moreover, the wagé rates of women workers in 
Tamil Nadu was only 43 52 per cent of that of their counterparts in Kerala, 
though the piece-rates in the latter state did not enable them to earn a subsis- 
tence living ?! In the case of other industries such as coir and béedi also, a 
process of transplantation took place While in the case of the former indus- 
try, lower wages in Tamil Nadu was the major reason for transplaritation into 
that State, 1n the case of beedi, both lower wages, weak trade unionism and 
contiguity with raw material sources were the reasons 

The handloom industry which was concentrated mainly 1n Cannanore 
district, which had once been described as the *Manchester of Kerala" wit- 
nessed a combination of the processes of informalisation and transplanta- 
tion The factory sector, which was once dominant in the industry, began to 
subcontract to small producers since 1971-72 This provided substantial 
employment to women However, since wage rates were substantially lower 
in Tamil Nadu, the emerging trend has been transplantation of units to that 
state leading to declining employment levels within Kerala. 


Shifting of industries generally leads to a fall in the employment oppor- 
tunities of women in general, as once the industry is shifted, exploitation 
based on gender becomes a secondary criterion to the capitalist. 

A major vanant of the shifung industries has been mechansation This 
happened mainly in corr industry Moreover. the industry has been con- 
unuously arguing for mechanisation on grounds of competetiveness in the 
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export market though this has been strongly opposed by trade unions As 
mechanisation within the state becomes difficult, the capitalists think of 
more and more transplantation of industrial units to other states and of 
mechanisation there 


Women’s Work and Women’s Organisations 


Jntil recently, the 1uling class did not consider "improving" women’s 
position through productive employment as a very important goal Even the 
Community Development Programme (CDP), intended as a mulu- 
dimensional instrument for both social and economic development of the 
rural population, originally overlooked women,? and included them later 
only as recepients of family welfare services The subsequent incorporation 
of such women welfare schemes was in response to the demands from pro- 
upper class women's leaders and their organisations such as AIWC It was in 
tune with this demand that women’s societies (Mahila Samajams) were 
formed ın rural areas 


Mahila Samajams were essentially an indispensible part of the CDP and 
hence their promotion by Government had an inherent political rationale of 
serving the interests of the ruling classes It should be noted that the freedom 
movement had also generated a radical women’s movement which raised 
certain issues relaung to the basic rights of women, including women’s nght 
to work * Promotion of Mahila Samajams by the Government itself aroused 
an illusion among the deprived sections of women that the ruling classes 
would solve their pressing problems 


Women’s societies, with all these weaknesses, could arouse the morale of 
rural women This together with the support given by the Government, led to 
the sétting up ofa number of societies in different parts of the State, 75 28 per 
cent of the societies were started during the period 1950-70 *! The socienes 
were engaged in a number of activities and 46 per cent of the organisatfons 
were engaged in three or more activities 


Only 20 83 per cent of the organisations were engaged in any productive 
activities, while the others were confined to women and child welfare 
activities The focus on welfarism gradually turned into employment training 
for women Thus craft centres for provision of skills were started in many 
societies Crafts such as tailoring and garment making were started As many 
as women were so trained (often with much duplication) their productive 
employment became a grave problem The trading capitalists who were 
involved in contract supplies of inputs to the societies through the govern- 
ment channel, found the societies as a potential source of cheap products for 
their trade Their influence was manifested through the starting of produc- 
tion centres in some societies, though such production activities had no 
significant impact on the women's societies as a whole 


Gradually, the leadership of the socieues became the trustees of public 
money, which began to be flown into these organisations in the name of 
women's welfare Moreover, this group of few began to use leadership as title 
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of social status and power The ordinary members who got disillusioned with: 
the working of these societies, either left them or became passive While the 
societies became half-dead organisations, the trading capitalists conunued to 
use them as a source of cheap products 


Entry of Industrial Bourgeoisie 


By the end of 1960s itself, the pro-ruling class women’s organisations 
had started propagating the idea of “employment through women’s 
organisations", as a patchwork measure to stop the disillusionment of rural 
women Women’s cooperatives were projected as the best agencies providing 
employment to rural women and some cooperatives were started in different 
parts of the State These cooperatives, falhng under the administrative con- 
trol of the Khadi and Village Industnes Board, were mainly engaged in 
activities such as hand pounding of paddy, bee-keeping and such other cot- 
tage industries. Although these cooperauves were a cheap source of labour 
for the trading capitalists , more than 90 per cent of such organisations 
(altogether 71 organisations) became defunct by the year 1971 * 


The reasons for the virtual failure of this early attempt were many 
Cooperatives which were engaged in hand-poundmg of nce were concen- 
trated in Palghat, Trichur, Ernakulam, Alleppey and Trivandrum districts, 
which together accounted for 67 per cent of the total area under paddy 
Mechanisation of rice milling resulted in heavy competition and in the death 
of many units ın the traditional sector Cottage industries such as those 
engaged in basket making failed mainly because of reasons of inadequate 
availability of forest-based raw materials and working capital problems 


The industrial bourgeoisie found the debates that followed the Report 
of the Nationa! Committee on the Status of Women, which coincided with 
the celebration of the International Woman's Year, as a suitable climate for 
making use of the women’s organisations as recruiting agencies of cheap 
labour The best ramification of such a strategy by industrial capitalists can 
be found in the Sixth Five Year Plan document. Improving the status of 
women had been stated as an explicit goal of the Plan One of the most 
important methods by which the Plan proposed to do so, was the creation of 
income- generating activities for women, through Mahila Mandals and other 
organisatons The programmes formulated for women’s employment 
included, extending training and education programme for women, prom- 
oung female employment in women-preferred industnes, promoting self 
employment and including women in ‘manpower budgeting’ * 


The idea of employment through women’s organisations was further ' 
accentuated and matemalised in the seteng up of industrial co-operanves 
The cooperatives were essentially meantas ancillaries to the large scale indus- 
tries 9 In this role, the political economy of ancillarisation was clear It has 
been argued that the parent-ancillary relationship need not always be com- 
petetive, instead, small and large units can support each other through 
mutual buying and selling and also through a process of sub-contracting * 
Therefore promotion of ancillary units is ranonahsed m terms of their 
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employment potential and the mutual advantages they can get for both the 
sectors Though we do not have any national studies or all-Kerala studies in 
order to make a cost-benefit calculus of mter-industry linkages, a number of 
regional studies have shown the directional imbalances in the flow of large 
scale to small scale units *° The How of products from the large scale sector to 
the small scale sector 1s larger as compared to the flow in the opposite direc- 
uon Studies by the Subramaniam have shown that ancillarisation has not 
made any significant contribution on the employment front as technology in 
most large scale industries, which are imported, are labour-displacing rather 
than labour-absorbing *° 


For the industrial and trading capitalists in the country, the slogan ot 
productive employment through women’s organisations, has been an effec- 
tuve weapon in their armour, “Productive employment” 1s nota class-neutral 
concept The seekers of productive employment-through co-operatives are 
the poor, lower middle class and working class women Before joining the co- 
operatives they were either fully or partially unemployed Moreover, since 
they were not part of an organised production process, wages were dismally 
poor The co-operatives, theoretically at least, offered them a platform with 
government sanction, where they could get a more stable income 


It may be argued that the capitalist class can get cheap labour even 
without the help of the co-operatives as a buyer’s market for unskilled labour 
prevails in the state Direct recruitment and employment of labour by the 
capitalist involves risk. Firstly, there 1s the risk of unionisation of labour 
Moreover, for big capitalists who operate iran all-India level, direct employ- 
ment of labour creates diseconomies, which 1s totally absent.in the case of 
supervised employment, 1 e , employment by cooperatives 

The trading capitalists’ interest in appropriating a sizeable portion of the 
value added ın the trading process has been revealed by the sales pattern of 
some cooperatives The typical examples are cooperatives engaged in 
manufacturing of candles, matches and readymade garments Either for 
collusive action by the traders or for monopoly procurement by traders in 
some areas, the cooperatives are forced to sell at prices dictated by the for- 
mer Our survey shows that 41 17 per cent of the cooperatives sell to big 
private traders, while 35.29 per cent make it in the local market. It was found 
that the co-operative apex organisations also were controlled by trading 
capitalist interests, 11 76 per cent of the cooperatives were selling to these 
apex organisations 


The best example of capitalistic interests behind women’s organisations 
has been Kerala State Electronics Development Corporation (KELTRON) 
The corporation started establishing direct links with some registered 
women's organisations such as co-operatives and societies in 1979 The pro-' 
fessed objective of KELTRON has been to promote employment of rural 
women under its socio-economic programme The relationship between.the 
Corporation and the women’s organisation has been one of parent-ancillary 
under which the former supphes electronic components to the latter for 

. assembling against a service charge fixed by the former There are 85 
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organisations including 21 cooperatives and 14 charitable socieues acting as 
ancillaries of KELTRON, together providing a total employment of ‘700 
women 


It has been argued that since KELTRON ıs a public sector undertaking, 
it acts as the guarantor of the best interests of women workers However, the 
Corporation, being dependent upon the export market and imported 
technology, satisfies the best interests of the foreign countries which have 
interest in it rather than the national interest of employment maximisation 
Since technical training, raw materials, transportation, quality control and 
marketing of finished goods are all done by KELTRON, the chances of self- 
growth and leadership qualities by the co-operatives 1s prevented Moreover, 
though the cooperatives are democratically constituted, they are, for all prac- 
ucal purposes, externally controlled because of the forward linkages This, in 
turn, inhibits the growth of the spirit of cooperation and leadership 
qualities 


KELTRON's initauves at ancillarisation should also be viewed in the 
light of international developments The policy of export promotion during 
recent years by most developing countries and the relocation of industries in 
countries with cheap labour has changed the composition of working class in 
these countries by bringing in lafge number of young women into the work 
force *! Primarily they are in the age group between 18-25 and are usually 
unmarried Most of them are found in labour intensive industries such as 
garment-making and electronics which are export oriented. It should also be 
noted that these industries have been increasingly transplanted to the 
developing countries lured by the cheap labour available there 


The Catalyic Role of Caste/Communal Organisations 


The caste/communal elements and organisations sponsored by them 
have been important tools of exploitauon which the capitalists use in order to 
extract women's labour The religious communities and caste organisations 
(especially the Christian Churches) who were the pioneers in forming 
charity-oriented women’s organisations (called "Social Centres’) from 1880s 
itself, turned to women's societies since mid-1960s Finding them to be a 
potential ally, the industrial and trading capitalists took active interest in 
them Thus, the period succeeding 1975 marked a virtual boom of such 
women organisations Though data regarding them have not been 
published, it 15 esumated that they have been the single largest category of 
women's organisations in Kerala. 


The women’s organisations sponsored by caste/communal elements 
was a superior organisational form to the interests of the trading and indus- 
trial capitalists They served both the short run end of mobilisation of cheap 
labour (and consequently cheap products) and the long run end of non- 
politicisation of workers The production centres run by social centres have 
been closely attached to and strictly supervised by the sponsors (such as con- 
vents, churches and monastnes and orphanages) The workers m these cen- 
tres are mostly orphans and widows and women and children from poor 
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families ot the caste/communities concerned Since workers of these umts are 
pracucally cut off from the outside world through strict supervision and 
vigilance by the employers, non-politicisation and non-trade untonisation 15 
assured *? Women's organisations sponsored by caste/communal elements 
are, for all practical purposes, strongly controlled by these elements 
Therefore ancillarisaton with such a production unit provides more 
assurance relating to the specified quantity and quahty of the product and the 
ume within which it will be supplied, compared to that with a more democ- 
ratucally constituted women’s organisation 


An analysis of the social linkages of KELTRON-ancillanes showed that 
65 69 per cent of them were linked with caste/communal organisations, 
Christian Churches (51 42 per cent), Nair Service Society (11 42 per cent), 
SNDP Yogam (2 85 per cent) The linkages of the remannng units could not 
be easily located 


The Privatisation of Women’s Organisations : 
Recent Developments 


As ordinary women got disillusioned with the working of mahila sama- 
jams, the industnal bourgeoisie found them as a relatively in-effective instru- 
ment as a source of cheap labour The industrial bourgeoisies! successful 
intervention in women’s cooperatives promoted them to think of organising 
mahila samajams also in new ways This is reflected in the Kerala 
government's new strategy relating to promotion of mahila samajams 


The new strategy assumes, 1n essence, an idea of“ growth centres" pro- 
pagated by western capitahst economists The growth centre concept 
assumes a ‘non-growth situation’ to begin with According to this concept, 
the growth process can be muiuated by either onenting the existing resources 
to create potential or by injecting potential from outside or by a combination 
of both 


Though the mahila samajams were capable of boosting up the morale 
and energy of rural women in early 19505 since 1960s, they lost much of their 
credibility Moreover, atleast in certain pockets, the left political parties could 
use them as instruments to conscientise and polinaise women The manufac- 
turing and trading capitalist classes which had been using the samayams and 
cooperatives as instruments to serve their ends, in this context, thought of 
imposing more controls over them m the guise of financial discipline While 
financial discipline 1s overemphasised, democracy of women’s organisations 
1s side-tracked Even the political economy of promotion of cooperatives was 
basically to ’discipline’ mahila samajams, which had some element of 
democracy in :t, by confining them within a strait jacket of rules and 
regulations imposed by the government This ‘disciplining’ reached its 
culmmation with the intervention. of KELTRON, as the women's 
organisations having meagre resources only could not but “obey” the former 
on a ‘take it or not basis The recent policy of the government of Kerala in 
essence, attempts to link mahila samayams with national monopoly capital 
and internaitonal institutions. This, ın essence, 1s related with the Inter- 
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national Cooperative Alliance (ICA) ideology of “internationalisation of 
cooperation” and western European models * 


Despite all limitations of mahila samajams, they have been insti 
tutionalised by adequate government support It was observed that, at least 
ın certain areas, women leaders (especially, those having some left orienta- 
uon) have been using Block Union Mahila Samajams“ as strong platforms 
where the rights of women have been advocated for Another recent develop- 
ment has been the unionisation of staff of mahila samajams All this shows 
that, women instead of remainmg as silent exploitees, have started using 
their organisations as instruments to fight oppression and exploitation The 
recent reorientation of employment policies relating to mahila samayams by 
the Goverenment of Kerala should be viewed in this background 


The core of the new policy which was initiated in July, 1982 1s a target 
group approach It aims at creating 7200 self-employment umts for people 
below the poverty line *5 This scheme with a total outlay of Rs 3 29 crores, 1s 
proposed to be implemented through 27 selected mahila samajams, who m 
turn will start women’s industrial units The orginal proposal has been to set 
up 7142 industrial units for industrial members of the samayams, while 130 
units will be set up by the samajams themselves 


The capital participation of the scheme throws hght upon the control 
mechanism International funds (by way of UNICEF aid) constitutes a 
significant portion of Rs 1 82 crores Government control over the scheme is 
likely to be substantial as it contributes Rs 41 48 lakhs (22 79 per cent) of the 
total outlay as subsidy Banks provide 96 23 lakhs, while the samajams con- 
tribute only Rs 6 63 lakhs (2 01 per cent) The remaining portion 1s con- 
tributed by KELTRON Industrial bourgeoisie's control under the present 
scheme ts likely to be more, as in the case of cooperatives, where electronics 
has been the major area of activity The new scheme visualises an extension 
of this to many other acnvities and industries 


Under the ‘target group’ approach, the main area of acuvity of the sama- 
jams will be poultry, sheep-rearing, dairying, cultivation of vegetables, 
tailoring, handicrafts, match-malang, weaving, making of pickles, paper 
cover making and book binding, bakery, embroidery, manufacture of plasuc 
baskets and fish processing Most of these units are meant for individual 
entrepreneurs who are members of the samajams, while activites such as 
manufacture of candles, puppets, soap, tiles, electronics, hosiery, prinung 
and papad making are reserved for the samajams 

The signs of a strong control mechanism, which may kill whatever 
democracy these organisations have, are visible at the marketing ends Sama- 
jams ın 10 neighbounng villages are organised under a multipurpose 
cooperative society Besides, a state level marketing organisation takes care of 
the marketing function at the state-level 


Conclusions 


Employment schemes for women have been onginally designed by the 
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ruling classes in order to conceal the increasing privatisation and sub- 
sidiartsation of women’s work Employment by no means 1s an absolute 
class-neutral concept Organisations of women and political parties commit 
ted to the masses try to expose the real intentions of the ruling classes behind 
such employment schemes However, it seems that they often fail to capture 
the specifics of these strategies and to fight them at the ideological level How 
far the concerned women’s organisations and political parties could deviate 
from the mainstream women’s organisations/movements in this regard 1s an 
issue which deserves serious examination 
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Modernisation and Marginalsation 


AWELL-KNOWN FACT about the first industrial revolution that took place 
in Britain was the widespread parucipation by women and children in the 
industrial work force This was especially true of its early phases They had 
crowded into the “dark and satanic mills" in such large numbers that, at the 
ume of the 1851 population census of Great Britain, women and girls in th 
textiles clothing mdustnes constituted over half the total manufacturing 
employment and over one fifth of the entre non-agricultural work force of 
the country ' Women’s participation in modern industry appeared to be such 
an integral part of the new industrial technology and organisation that Marx 
remarked “In so far as machinery dispenses with muscular power ıt becomes 
a means of employing labourers of slight muscular strength and those whose 
bodily development is incomplete but whose limbs are all the more supple 

The labour of women and children was, therefore, the first thing sought for 
by capitalists who used machinery” * 


Another important and novel change in the Briush economy after the 
onset of the industrial revolution was the fast expansion of an independent, 
non-agricultural, non-industrial sector of employment Industries and 
agriculture had always existed side by side in the British economy, but the 
growth of such a service sector to an extent that it employed just under half 
the British labour force by 1911 was an entirely new phenomenon ° The ser- 
vice sector included wholesale and retail trade, financial and commercial 
institutions, personal and professional services, transport and com- 
rhumications as well as public administration and welfare services In the 
edrlier stages, women 1n the service sector were confined mainly to domestic 
service, an occupation which had expanded fast in the 19th century along 
with the growth of a new urban bourgeoise After 1911, however, women 
moved out of domestic service to other sections of the service sector and by 
1960s they held over half the total number of service sector jobs m the United 
Kingdom + ` 


As aresult of women's large scale paracipanon m modern acuvities both 
in the industrial as well as service occupations, there was an increasing 
dominance of women in rural to urban migration through the 19th century 
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By the end of that century, urban areas of Great Britain showed a higher pro- 
portion of females to males at all ages than in rural areas * 


This British pattern more less formed the classic model for all countries 
of the west in their process of development towards a modern industrialised 
economy However, the experience of women in the limited version of mod- 
ern industrial growth that began to take place towards the:last quarter of the 
19th century in colonial Bengal was of an essenually different quality Female 
workers formed only a small part of the work force in large scale industries, 
and in the service sector that developed as a part of this modern economy 
Ulumately the only expanding occupation for women in the modern sector 
came to be domestic service. At the same ume, these developments deeply 
affected the.vast mass of the traditional, village-based economy which had 
continued to employ the majority of the workers In the process, a significant 
section of women's non-agricultural occupations in the ttraditional sector 
were destroyed Asa result, women workers increasingly came to crowd mto 
agricultural occupations Their share in the urban population fell steadily tit! 
the end of the period under consideration 

This paper briefly attempts to analyse the reasons why the impaet on 
female workers of modernisation of the Bengal economy was sharply dii- 
ferent from that of their male counterparts and also from the model set by 
Britain ın its early phases of industrial revolunon 


Modernisation in the Indian context was more of an aruficial graft on 
the body of the traditional economy than a metamorphosis of the latter 
through its own innate compulsions It began when the Briush, after the 
establishment of their political hegemony over the region, started to invest in 
selected industries for processing local raw materials and agricultural pro- 
ducts into commodities mainly for overseas markets Simultaneously, 1n 
order to promote their political, administrative and economic interests, they 
were building a network of transport and communications and establishing 
institutions for imposing the British system of administration, finance, com- 
merce, and judiciary as well as medicine and education In order to promote 
these activities, they established support industries as well as facilities for 
training and building up professional services 

In persuing their sectarian interests, the British showed little inclination 
to invest 1n or modernise the vast bulk of traditional economic activities 
which continued to serve the needs of the ordinary people However, since 
the modern insu t ons and activities were infinitely more powerful not only 
because of their use of large scale capital, mechanised technology and mod- 
ern organisations but also because of the state support given to them, they 
made strong inroads in the sphere of the traditional economy In the process, 
secuons of the latter were destroyed or altered to suit the purpose of the mod- 
ern economy Over ume therefore, the structure and organisation of 
occupations in the traditional sector were also materially altered 

77 That women’s economic activities were relatively more affected in this: 


entire process, appears to be the result mainly of the traditional role assigned 
to women 1n this society which limited their mobility and confined them to 
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skills and occupations suscepuble to swift obsolenon Moreover, the growth 
of the modern sector was so fast and so unplanned that its environment 
became unwholesome for the migration of women whether in families or 
singly This too inhibited women from participaung in the modern sector to 
a greater extent 


The developments in the Bengal Presidency during the period 1881 to 
1931 provide a specially interesung study because of several reasons 


a) Before 1881, Bengal was one of the more industriahzed regions of 
India Although most of its traditional industry had already been destroyed 
in the deindustrialisation process during the early 19th century, over 20 per 
cent of its work force was still working on “making and selling” of industrial 
goods The all-India comparable figure for 1881 was 15 per cent " 


b) Inthe period under consideration, almost all of the modern acuvities 
of the region got established and expanded quickly, in. some cases to 
nearabouts their maximum size upto date 


c) By the end of this period, Bengal again housed a major sections of the 
modern industrial employment of India The Royal Commission of Labour 
in India in its report of 1981 remarked that, “When the distribution of peren- 
mual factories 1s examined by centres, the predominance of Hooghly area sur- 
rounding Calcutta 1s noted” ? In 1929, the total factory labour of India was 
15 5 lakhs, of these, Bengal had the largest single contingent of factory 
workers which stood at 5 9 lakhs * 


d) In Bengal, women workers had traditionally participated actively in 
non-agricultural acuvities In 1881 only a third of the women workers of 
Bengal proper (as against the Presidency as a whole which also included 
Bihar and Orissa) had worked on agriculture For the presidency as a whole, 
about 41 per cent of the workers in operations of ‘making and selling’ were 
women even in 1911 


e) As a result of the modernisation process, women of Bengal ultimately 
lost more heavily than perhaps anywhere else in the country By 1961, West 
Bengal's work force participation rates for women were some of the lowest in 
the country In Bihar and Orissa, women workers became almost totally con- 
fined to agriculture " 


The main data used in this paper for analysis of changes in the economy 
relates to employment figures by occupations and sexes These have been 
culled from the decadal population Census Reports In order to analyse the 
relative impact of the various forces at work, this data had been classified into 
two broad categories— the modern and the traditional sectors The modern 
sector 1s nota very precise concept but includes all activities that were directly 
affected by the Briush influence The latter 1s supposed to have altered either 
the scope of their markets, or their technology, organisation and content. As 
such it includes all production for extended markets It also includes a ser- 
vice sector consisung of the administrauve, the judicial, the commercial and 
financial institutions as well as transport and communication net-works 
From the total employment in trade, trade in food, fuel and fodder as well as 
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local construction materials has been excluded The rest 1s included in the 
modern service sector From the agriculture sector, it includes growing of 
special crops in plantations Domestic service 1s a part of it but caste-based 
personal services have been excluded 


The definition is rather arbitrary since it includes for example, the entre 
textile industry, though a large component of ıt was handlooms which were 
often producung largely for local markets It leaves out production of crops 
like jute, meant specifically for extended markets but employment for which 
could not be separated from other cultivation Professions such as medicine 
continued throughout to include a traditional sector but have been fully 
allotted to the modern sector The only advantage of such aloose definition is 
that ıt serves as an indicator of the relanve dimensions of the various forces 
and changes in them over ume, though it ıs probably an over estimate of the 
non-agnculture modern sector 


The Modern Sector 


During the period under consideration, the state machinery of Bengal 
was constantly watching over the progress of the modern industries and ser- 
vices that were developing in the region In the earlier half, their main con- 
cern was whether or not these occupations were getting adequate supply of 
seasonable labour Reports of their various committees and Commissions as 
well as of individual experts (some of which are menuoned here) give an 
overall impression that the Bengal economy was 1n a tremendous upheaval 
The Bengal Labour Enquiry Commission of 1896 categorically stated that 
“Europeans all agree that there 1s a scarcity of labour and regular imports are 
necessary’ The Commission considered suggestions for importing labour 
to Bengal from NW provinces, Banares, Oudh, Lucknow and Fyzabad. 
They even talked about importing Chinese labour for coal mines '? Even in 
1908, there was some scarcity of skilled labour as for example in the cotton 
spinning mills of Calcutta "' 

This impression of a great flurry in the economy accompanied by a fear 
of scarcity of labour looming over it was chiefly because modern activities 
were confined to only a few pockets where local supply of and demand for 
labour were not always in balance Also, modern activities did grow very fast 
within a short period from about 1890 to 1911 and after the 1st world war 
upto 1929 Three major industries developed in this region during this 
perioc’-jute, tea and coal Of these, the jute industry had started ın 1860 and 
in 1880 it employed about 28 thousand factory workers In the next three 
decades, its employment nearly doubled every ten years Similarly employ- 
ment in collieries more than doubled between 1891 to 1901 and went up by a 
further 175 per cent between 1901 and 1911 The employment in Bengal's 
tea gardens nearby trebled between 1881 and 1891 and again went up by an 
additional 270 per cent in the next decade It also grew very fast during 
the 1920s 


As can be seen from table 1, these three industries together accounted 
for an increasing part of the labour force in registered industries of the Bengal 
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Table'I 


Employment in Registered factory industries 1n 000s 


Year Coal Industry Jute Industry Tea Plantations All Registered Industries 








Bengal 

Biha 

Orissa M F Total M F Total M F Total M F Total 

1879-80 144 27 5 na 

1881 188 352 155 

1891 248 627 429 

1896-97 61 37 916 na 

1901 26 25 51 87 36 123 83 76 159 

1906 106 133 na 

1911 97 16 143 178 37 215 98 94 192 588 209 797 

1911 15 ' 129 ^" na na na 

1921 107 43 150 335 48 383 88 102 190 * 685 232 917 

1928 114 50 164 na na 

1931 115 30 145 229 37 261 186 120 306 na 
Bengal ^ proper g 

1901 11 12 23 87 36 123 83 76 159 na 

1911 27 11 38 178 37 215 98 94 192 454 163 617 

1921 34 13 47 385 48 383 88 102 190 578 179 757 


1931 24 9 86 229 32.261 174 114 288 na 


Sourcr For Caol Industry figures for years before 1901 are from the Penga! Labour Enquiry Cee 
ston Bengal Secretarial Calcutta 1896, p 2 


For years after that The Royal Commission of 1931, p 113 

For Jute Industry —B  Folev— Report on Labour in Bengal, Calcutta 1906, Chapter IIB— p 
14-47 4 

For Tea Industry figures for 1891 are from the Bengal Labour Enquiry 
Commission, 1896 y " 

For Census Years, figures are from the Census reports 


For 1911 and 1921 there are special tables No XXII giving Industrial Statistics 


Presidency In 1911 their share had been 68 per cent This rose to 77 percent 
by 1921 Amongst the rest were several metal-based industries including 
railway workshops, armament industry and hght engineering industries 
Also of significant size were glass and pottery works, cotton spinning, silk 
fialtures and leather tanning As table 1 indicates, women’s employment in 
the modern industries was however, overwhelmingly confined to the major 
three industries In 1911, they emploved 86 per cent of the women working 
1n registered factories and in 1921, this figure had gone up to 91 per cent In 
other words, women played a 1 very minor role in any of the other 
modern industries 


Itis to be noted that within these three industries, women's share in the 
tota! employment declined steeply towards 1931 In jute industry, women’s 
share in total employment fell from 29 per centin 1901 to 17 percentin 1911 
and 12 per centin 1921 In collieries, women lost their initial advantage after 
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1901 but their share tell particularly steeply in a short period after 1928 when 
they were banned from underground work Even in tea plantations, women's 
employment lost its momentum during the depression years 


It is interesting to note that in each of the three industries different fac- 
tors were at work to produce fairly similar results over ume In jute industry, 
women simply failed to get their due share in the work force in the period 
after 1901 when the industry was expanding fast In collieries on the other 
hand, women were literally pushed out of the industry after underground 
work by women and children became prohibited ın 1928 It 1s interesting to 
note that the ban against underground work by women became operative 
only in 1928 though the legal powers were available to the State since 1901 In 
the first two decades of this century, female and child labour was in demand 
for carrying coal underground, since no substitute male labour was available 
as cheaply In 1928, when the economy was already slowing down and male 
labour was cheaply available, the law was made operative Even then, in view 
of the large numbers of women working underground in collieries, the State 
had recommended that their removal from the work should be phased out 
over a period of ten years In 1928, 29 per cent of underground coal labour 
was female, each year. 8 per cent of these were to be reured In actual fact, 
within the next year a quarter of the underground women workers were 
eased out of their jobs '? 

So, in collieries women were pushed out of their jobs by men when they 
needed women’s jobs In tea industry, women’s labour has always been con- 
sidered essential, but even there in the depression years of 1931, women lost 
their advantage and for the time being, the balance of employment tilted 
steeply in favour of men, presumably because men were available in greater 
number for want of other jobs 


Modern Services 


The other new venues of employment in the modern sector were in the 
new kind of services being created in India. It was particularly after 1881 that 
the earlier dithering about investment in Indian railways was resolved, and 
there was a fast expansion of railway lines In Bengal Presidency, their length 
increased from 2072 km in 1881 to 4542 km in 1901 and 8403 km by 1931 '* 
Similarly, the government also went in a big way for building metalled roads 
in the country British India as a whole had nearly 100,000 kms , of roads by 
1929 and along with them, motor transport as well as public buses, had 
become a common sight ın all parts of the country including Bengal '° 
However, despite all these developments, employment in the category 
transport, communications and storage showed a stagnant or declining trend 
mainly because the growth of mechanised transport displaced more people 
from tradinonal water and road transport industries than ıt itself 
employed (Table 2) 


Modern transport facilities had opened up more and more areas for 
trade, Cummuns remarks “Often people found it more lucrative to take an 
agency for distribution of some imported commoaity rather than go in for 
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industrial enterprise” !* However, once again the displacement in traditional 
trade occupations was not fully compensated by these new openings 


f 


Of the various occupauons included amongst the modern services, the 
only one to expand fast over this period for both men and women was 
domestic service However, for men, the occupation at its maximum 
employed no more than a third of the total employed in the modern service 
sector For women ın both Bengal and Bihar domestic service was a much 
more important venue Especially in Bengal, after a brief respite in 1911, it 
generally accounted for over 70 per cent of women workers in modern ser- 
vices And in 1931, when they had been pushed out of their industrial 
employment, domestic service became about the only important non- 
agricultural occupation Interesangly in Bihar and Orissa, the occupation 
could give little respite to job seekers even during depression years This was 
presumably connected with the general decline of urban areas ın those 
regions which we discuss later on This position conunued unchanged ull 
recently (Table 2) 


Traditional Sector 


Table 3 shows some rough estimates of the relative sizes of the various 
categories of employment The modern sector consists of the two groups D- 
production and trade for extended markets and E-modern services as 
defined earlier The traditional sector consists of A-agriculture and general 
labour, B-traditional personal services consisting of numerous caste-based 
occupations such as barbers, washermen, sweepers, priests, midwives and 
C-production and trade for local markets It is to be noted that the category 
E-1s larger than the group of registered industries or large scale trade It also 
includes several tradiuonal industries, especially textiles which had always 
been traded in extensive markets from Bengal Of these, cotton handlooms 
had lost their international markets since the 1830s, but they sull found 
markets outside their immediate locality Markets for silk spinning waxed 
and waned but were still spread over a large area. Production and trade in 
these industries is also included under D, on grounds that western interests 
had intervened in their working at some time or another and changed their 
internal organisation to some degree 


Inspite of the official pre-occupation with modern activities, the 
overwhelming bulk of Bengal’s econpmic activities employment in the mod- 
ern sector reached its maximum size within this period, it employed less than 
15 per cent of the total work force and less than five per cent of the total 
population 

The more dramatic changes 1n this period, were also taking place in the 
traditional sector The most remarkable development was the increasing 
concentration of the work force into agriculture The share of agriculture in 
total employment of both men and women kept on rising even though pop- 
ulation was growing very slowly Between 1901 and 1921, total populaticn of 
the Bengal Presidency grew by only about 9 per cent In Bihar and Orissa, 
there was a fall ın the population between 1911 and 1921 (Table 4) Inspite of 
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that, the share of agriculture and general labour generally kept on increasing 
throughout this period For women workers, especially in Bengal proper, 
this was a very significant change in their traditional role Again, this trend 
continued unchanged ull in 1961, when the percentage-share of women 
workers in agriculture in the total female work force was 58 per cent in West 
Bengal, 84 per cent in Bihar and 71 per cent in Orissa. 

The concentration of women workers in agriculture was a direct result of 
a sharp fall in their traditional activity of making and selling. goods whether 
in the modern or 1n the traditional sector 

Table IV 
Sex Distribution of Total Populauon, 1881-1931 








Bihar & Onssa with Bengal Proper Total Bengal 
Chotanagapur 
Year | ------~--~~---~----------~-~-~---------- =~ - ----------- 5+ +--+ 
Total Total Total Population 
Population Population 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1881 16 499 16,894 18,570 18,451 35069 85345 
1891 17,597 18,301 20,175 14,637 37772 32938 
1901 17,852 18,698 21,885 21,008 89737 39701 
1911 18,851 19,616 23,804 22,502 42655 42118 
1921 18 707 19,248 24,628 22,964 43335 42212 
1931 21.082 21,247 26,558 24,529 47640 45776 


d omma: 


Sourct Census of India, General Tables, 1881-1931 Office of the Registrar General of 
India 








For both men and women there was an initial fall from 1881 to 1901 in 
the number of workers and the share in the total work force of this category 
but thereafter, as the modern sector expanded, the total number of Jobs for 
men and the share of this sector 1n total work force was maintained at more or 
less an unchanged level For women, on the other hand, there was a con- 
tinuous fall from 1901 onwards in both the absolute number of jobs and 
their share in the work force (Table 5) 


Moreover, with the category of occupations “making and selling”, 
women workers were concentrated more heavily in the traditional sector 
where their domain was confined to local markets (column C of Table 3) For 
men, this was never a very imortant occupation and their losses also were 
percentage-wise relatively smaller 


Urbanisation 


Changes in the composition of urban settlements was another develop- 
ment of this period which significantly affected women’s position The 
overall rate of urbanisation was by no means fast but it was spread extremely 
unevenly between different regions In general, urban population of Bihar 
and Onissa fell in absolute numbers tll 1911 Thereafter ıt rose very slowly 
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Table V 


Employment in industrial production and trade (making and selling) (000s) 








Bengal Bihar & Onssa 
Year Male Female Male Female 
1881 2182 1018 1479 1010 
(20 16) (56 97) (15 85) (25 10" 
1901 1510 707 1064 1028 
(12 65) (43 69) (9 64) (18 96) 
1911 1490 700 820 960 
(11 50) (40 34) (7 53) (15 56) 
1921 1681 661 905 887 
(12 89) (33 13) (7 91) (14 13) 
1931 1737 501 850 675 
(14 54) (26 46) (7 49) (14 08) 





Figures in brackets are percentages to total workforce 


and in 1931 it stood at a level higher than the 1881 level by only one sixth 
The fall in urban population was mainly on account of falling female popula- 
tion but nevertheless, the sex ratio in urban population of Bihar and Orissa 
was never as adverse to women as in Bengal 


In Bengal proper, male urban population rose throughout, female pop- 
ulation after a small dip between 1881 and 1891 rose steadily but at a much 
slower rate so that the urban sex ratio fell continuously tll 1931 The urban 
sex ratio for the Presidency as a whole also fell continuously (Table 6 


The various developments noted so far together meant that women got 
increasingly marginalised in the Bengal economy They became confined to 
a very limited set of occupations chiefly in agriculture and ın domestic ser- 
vice These trends became deeply entrenched into the pattern so that for the 
next 50 years or so, women have remained at a disadvantage in the economy 
of this region How did this come about ? 


Women's Role in the Economy 


Two sets of factors contributed to the worsening of women's economic 
position, their traditional role in the economy slowly became redundant 
while their gains in the modern sector remained negligible The occupations 
assigned to women in the traditional gender-wise division of labour proved 
to be specially vulnerable to obsoletion through modernisation Their par- 
ticipation in the modern sector on the other hand was constramed par- 
ucularly by the character of the modern sector as ıt developed in Bengal 


Traditionally women worked in three kinds of occupations, in superior 
crafts for extended markets where they worked either in the household unit 
as helpers or on their own selling their products to agents By this period, 
hand spinning of cotton yarn had become almost obsolete The 1881 Census 
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Table 6 
Urban Population 


Bengal (Urban) Bihar & Orissa (Urban) Totally Urban Sex Urban 











Presi- Rato Sex 
dency Ratio 
Urban for 
Pop as% Bengal 
of Total Presi- 
popula- dency 
ton 
Male Female Total Male Female Total Bengal Bihar 
& 
Orissa 
1881 1199 986 2185 728 736 1464 5 24 822 1011 893 
1891 1297 927 2224 634 .679 1313 492 715 1071 831 
1901 1568: 1036 2599 668 659 1327 5 00 663 986 759 
1911 1820 1148 2968 685 638 1323 5 06 631 931 713 
1921 1992 1220 3212 751 659 1416 542 612 877 685 
1981 2818 1394 3712 768 1700 579 601 824 665  665' 





had recorded only 200 thousand spinners im tne whole of Bengal ' In 1812 
there had been thousand spinners in Patna and Gaya districts alone !? But 
handloom weaving was still a common household industry in which women 
worked mainly as helpers In silk industry they were mamly engaged in rear- 
ing the silk worm cocoons but they also worked as spinners both in large fila- 
ture factories as well as on their own In 1901, about 135 thousand women in 
Bengal Presidency worked in the cotton spinning, weaving and dying indus- 
try Almostall of them worked m the household units. Another 45 thousand 
women worked in the silk industry ? It is worth noting that whereas in the 
18th century, cotton spinning had been an occupation which women of 
almost all castes had practiced in order to make a cash 1acome,?! by the 
beginning of 20th century the household textile industry had largely become 
specific only to certain castes 


Next, women worked in other caste specific occupations like potters, 
washer women, sweepers etc In 1901 these caste-based occupations 
employed about 200 thousand women in the Presidency as a whole In most 
of these caste occupations, women had no independent role or income but 
worked as part of the household team Only midwives and barber women 
had specific functions for which they got separate payment These caste 
occupations included some superior crafts as in the case of cotton weavers or 
silk cocoon rearers 


The more important occupations for women however were in'a number 
of subsistence crafts These consisted of tasks that women generally per- 
formed for their own families but occasionally extended for sale in markets . 
They included animal husbandry and making and selling of milk products 
like ghee or butter, grain and pulse processing, making of simple food pro- 
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ducts like ‘moor or chire’, preparing vegetable oil for hghung as well as 
collecting, processing and selling forest produce More specific exampies are 
rice pounding, flour grinding, making of leaf plates, baskets, mats, nets, 
brooms, producing rock salt, collecting and selling of fuel and fodder The 
disunguishing characteristics of all these occupations were a) they used only 
locally available cheap materials, b) the producuon used crude and locally 
made tools, c) there was very little regional specialisation, d) the occupations 
needed no special training and httle capital investment. 


In 1881 as against 1 2 million women working in agriculture, about 725 
thousand had worked on food processing and selling Of these, about 500 
thousand worked on grain processing Another 200 thousand worked in 
collecting processing and selling forest produce, 340 thousand worked on 
caste specific occupation exclusive of superior crafts In 1901, about 462 
thousand women sull worked on grain processing and another 200 thousand 
on collecting, processing and selling forest produce Altogether about 1 4 
million women had worked in occupations connected with traditional indus- 
tries and sale of their products 


The advantage of this kind of employmentin subsistence crafts had been 
that, since the occupations were generally no different from standard 
household, chores, any women of any caste or community could resort to 
them 1n case of distress There were no barriers, social taboos or purdah to 
prevent them since the dealings were mostly confined between women 


However, ın order to sustain this sector of employment on such a large 
scale, the economy needed sufficient supply of local, freely available 
materials and also some degree of isolation from compeuton of outside 
goods Towards the latter half of our period, these conditions began to 
weaken for the major part of Bengal's economy The new transport network 
exposed ever-widening areas to outside competetion and increasing com- 
merciahsation By 1931, women's employment in these subsistence crafts 
and trade had fallen by over a third of its level in 1911 ?? Their biggest losses 
were in food processing and in occupations dealing with forest products For 
example rice miliing had largely become a factory industry by the 1920s, in 
1929 there were only 12500 persons working in rice milling factones in 
Bengal, and amongst these, women were employed only in the drying pro- 
cess ?? Caste occupations in general were also disintegrating fast. In 1921 only 
about 130 thousand women workéd in these caste specific occupation 
include traditional services as well some occupations of making and selling 
There are potters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, banglemakers, metal workers In 
case of Bengal, tailors included a large section who were working in a ready- 
made garment industry in Calcutta.” 

The main reasons for these losses were a) because women’s crafts were 
basically for common day to day necessities, there was potentally a large 
market for such commiudities in the region as a whole Therefore, once the 
areas were opened up for modern transport, there were tremendous profits 
to be made in trade in ordinary commodiues like sea salt, coal or kerosene 
which replaced the earlier crude, locel goods made by women The trade in 
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these commodiues involved substantial capital as well as information and 
mobility over a large areas Hence it passed on to men. b) because of their 
simple tools and low capital input, women's producuvity in these crafts had 
been very low, c) the operations were by and large simple and could be easily 
mechanised As a result of these factors— the wide and regular demand.and 
the simple character of the processes, 1t paid to mechanise operations like 
rice pounding, grain milling or oil crushing and women could not compete 
with the machine made products because of their initial low productivity d) 
at the same ume increasing commercialisation and pressure on land resour- 
ces meant that the free availability of products of forests and common lands 
was being sharply curtailed These factors also led to a quick decline in the 
practice of payment by land grant or a fixed annual amount of grains to the 
workers 1n caste occupations It was ncw being replaced by payment by pro- 
duct. This meant that fewer people could rely on these occupations for a hiv- 
ing Women's employment in these kind of occupations also dechned by 
nearby a third from 1921 to 1931 


Restrictions on Women’s Workforce Participation 


The decline in subsistence crafts left women all the more helpless 
because earlier they had not fully shared 1n the gains made by men in the 
modern sector Employment in this latter sector probably could never have 
fuliy compensated for the decline of traditional occupauons But the fact sull 
remains that although ın the first half of this period there were pockets of 
local shortages in supply of women’s labour to modern occupations, suffi- 
cient number of women did not make the transiuon from the traditional to 
the modern sectors According to contemporary reports, Bengal’s cotton 
spinning mulls could not expand fast because of want of labour, especially 
women’s and skilled labour, even when handloom: weaving had got a fresh 
lease of life in the wake of the Swadeshi movement.” Same was the case in 
collieries in. the 1890s and from ume to time in the tea industry.^ In jute 
industry it was shown earlier that in the first fifteen years of the twentieth cen- 
tury when the industry expanded fastest, women failed to claim their due 
share in the employment It was reported that even in 1923, any women 
could, if she wanted, work simultaneously in two mills in two consecutive 
shifts on the same day and many did ? 


One important factor contributing to this state of affairs was the fact that 
unlike traditional economic acuvities, modern occupations were not evenly 
spread everywhere, they'were concentrated in a few small pockets Those 
small pockets moreover were preciselv 1n areas where women's workforce 
participauon rates (wfpr) had traditionally been very low The most impor- 
tant nodes of modern activites were, Calcutta and xts surrounding districts 
for Jute and engineering factories as well as modern services, North and Fast 
Bengal for culuvation, processing and trade ın tea and other commercial 
crops, and Burdwan division for collieries 


As can be seen in table 7 in the first five administrative divisions which 
consistuted Bengal proper, female wfprs were remarkably low Whatis more, 
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Table 7 


Rc gron-wise Sex Ranos No of Women Pci 1000 
Ven and Women's Work Force Participation 
Rates 1911 and 1931 





Restons 1911 193] 

Admunisu atc Women’s Work Women s Work 
Division Sex Ratio Force Participa Ses Rauo Force Parucipa 

tion Rates ton Rates 

Burdwan 980 112 978 91 
Presidency 962 76 951 65 
Rajshahi 971 63 963 58 
Dacca 979 57 968 56 
Chittagong 983 73 980 63 
Patna 1041 35 2 1062 21 / 
Bhagalpore 1053 328 1071 301 
Ortssa 1021 83 1030 74 
Chota Nagpur 1039 25 7 1042 24 0 





this was not a result of the low share allotted to women 1n modern activities, 
but a consistent trend throughout the period as can be seen from table 3 
Rather, events seemed to work the other way round the tradinonally low 
wfprs of women in these areas meant that women did not seek out Jobs in the 
modern activities or, more precisely, social and cultural taboos constrained 
their responses to market forces much more so than they affected men. 


In their decisions as to whether or not to participate in economic 
activites and if so in which occupations, women were not free agents, they 
were severely constrained by the conventions and taboos accepted by the 
particular social group, caste or community to whcih they belonged. These 
rules were by no means uniform but varied widely from one area to another 
and between different social groups, castes or communities The conventions 
governing each group were historically determined by the interaction of 
many factors, not the least amongst which were the social status and the past 
record of well-being of that group as a whole Women from groups with 
higher social states and/or higher incomes were subject to more restricitons. 
In areas where there was a general feeling of prosperity, the conventions were 
all the more binding on women In other areas and groups where there was a 
long history of general distress, the system faced a continuous challenge from 
within and the rules were gradually eroded 


The Dufferin report “on the conditions of the lowe: classes of people in 
Bengal” submitted to the Viceroy in 1888 ^ brings out admirably this play of 
factors determining women's workforce participation rates For the report, 
officers in charge of each district or administrative subdivision submitted a 
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review of the area under their charge detailing out the general economic con- 
ditions of the population, the relative fortunes of different traditional 
occupations— their wage rates and prospects—and the availability or other- 
wise of alternative Jobs for them Whatis more, almost all officers included in 
their reports a quick review of women's occupations and the extent of 
workforce participation by women of different groups in their locality They 
also made an effort to link these local convenuons regarding womens’ work 
with the immediate economic conditions and prospects of the group con- 
cerned For example, it was remarked about the Burdwan Division that “the 
wives and children ofa poor cultivator or labourers who is in ordinary health 
are not required to resort to outdoor work" ? Similarlv, A Smith reporting 
on the Presidency Division menuoned that in Khulna with increasing pros- 
perity all families had rice for every meal and except perhaps the women of 
potter families, no woman either in cultivator or in arusan families worked 
outside " Mr Lyall, the Commissioner of Chittagong Division noted that 
unlike in most other districts, women of Chittagong district were not to be 
seen even ın huts or markets ? On the other hand, Mr Stevens, Com- 
missioner of the Chota Nagpur Division reported that although the popula- 
uon was fairly well off since colhenes were absorbing labour from that 
region, nevertheless, locally there was sull one woman worker for every two 
of men " In Patna and Gava districts, where distress was most acute and peo- 
ple could eat rice only once a day, mcn and women both worked on their own 
agricultural holdings and also as wage labourers for other * In Bhagalpore, 
women of lower classes helped in culuvauon of own plots *! Mr C Worsley, 
Commissioner Poon Division. mentioned that even after three years of crop 
failure, few women were to be found to work on road or earth cutting 5 


In each case, the rules were determined for the groups as a whole 
Individual women in isolated cases of poverty or distress could not defy 
them For those women, the only way was to crowd into the two occupations 
in which participation was permitted for most sections of women Domestic 
service was one such (Even Brahmin women could work as cooks in other 
famines) The most common occupation of course was food processing— 
especially rice pounding In fact Mr Ritchie, Megistrate of Howrah District 
had reported that “rice pounding plays an important role in the village 
economy” 


It 1s important to note that work ın modern mills was probably not 
tabood in the early part of this period, nevertheless, only pour women and 
women of low castes Joined the mills and considered it generally as last resort 
in case of distress The Bengali women workers in Calcutta’s jute and cotton 
mills who gave evidence to the Indian Factory Commission of 1890 were all 
widows or deserted women without children to support them They all 
claimed that no Bengali women would work in the factories unless she was 
truly “unfortunate” ? 


Women’s Migration . 


This brings us to another interesting question, even if the location of 
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modern activities happened to be in regions of low female wfpr, the Pre- 
sidency as a whole included other areas viz , most of Bihar, where female 
wfpr were high by any standards Moreover ın the period under considera- 
tion, women of those areas underwent severe losses in their traditional 
economic activities as discussed earlier (see table 5) 

Men had also suffered similar losses, but that had triggered offa tremen- 
dous wave of male migration from Bihar and Orissa to Bengal in search of 
work. As a result, there were increasingly more men as compared to women 
in Bengal, especially urban Bengal and more women than men in Bihar and 
Orissa (Table 4 & 6) There were several strands of migration as noted by the 
1896 Labour Enquiry Commission 


a) From the Santhal Parganas mainly from Ranchi and Singbhum to the 
tea gardens 

b) From the eastern districts of North West Provinces and Western districts 
of Bihar to East Bengal and Assam for harvesting or road and railway 
building 


c) From Ranchi and other places in Hazaribag area to Calcutta for drainage 
work, gardening etc 


d) From North West Provinces and Bihar to Calcutta for jute mulls 


e) From Chota Nagpur area to collieries in Burdwan division and to Sylhec 
for tea gardens 


f| Tnbals from Oudh and Jabalpur to coal mines in [haria and 
Ramgunge 

Already in 1895, about half of Calcutta's mill workers were up- 
country people * 

These migrations were not random movements for seeking any kind of 
work but specific, pomt-to-point movements triggered off by changes in rela- 
tive wage rates and opening up of new work opportunities in different areas. 
For example, the Ranigunge coal mining industry was expanding fast in early 
1890s and daily wages had gone up from 7% annas 1890 to 84s annas in 1892. 
However, immediately there was an influx of labour mainly from Hazaribag 
area and Santhal Parganas which brought down the daily wage 1ate to 6 annas 
in 1894 In the meanwhile, the daily rate of unskilled agricultureal labour in 
Hazaribag went up by 30 per cent between 1890 to 1894 On the other hand 
although there was always talk about scarcity of skilled labour in Calcutta, 
their daily wage rate remained steady at about 15 annas from 1885 to 18945° 
and did not go up siginficantly even by 1905-06 *? 

Nor did there appear to be any reluctance on the part of men to change 
occupations or to live ın the novel environment of urban industrial 
locations 

As against this remarkable degree of mobility shown by men in response 
to changing economic conditions, women of the Bengal Presidency by and 
large remained in their own villages It was only the tribal women who joined 
these various strands of migration in significant numbers They moreover 
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went mainly in families to tea gardens of North and East Bengal as well as 
Assam To a much lesser extent tribal families also moved to collieries m 
Ranigunge and Jharia areas but very few women, whether tribal or other- 
wise, joined their menfolk 1n migrating to urban areas 


This immobility on the part of women has often been explained in terms 
of the attitudes of the newly forming urban industrial workforce This labour 
was said to be less than fully committed to the modern sector and wanung to 
keep intact his rural linkages and economic base *! For this purpose, his best 
way to retain his rights to the family land and dwelling was to keep his wife 
and children on the family property participating in the family activities no 
matter how low their productivity m it *? 


This explanation was probably was valid in the case of the first wave of 
upcountry migrants who came to Calcutta’s factories The city was unknown 
and their notions about work and working conditions in the factories sull 
unclear, so single males came to the city as adventurers These first batch of 
migrants could very well belong to the class of cultivators and artisans of the 
village who were not totally rootless However, this logic cannot fully explain 
the trends in the period following the initial wave of migration of upcountry 
workers The workers had developed a regular pattern by which they went 
home for a few months but came back to the same mill area. Presumably the 
same sardar was their link to mill areas Also, it has been shown quite clearly 
that by 1911 about 30 per cent of the Jute mill workers came from low caste or 
artisan occupations which no longer had any role in the village economy 
Another 30 per cent were Muslims who probably also belonged to the 
category of uprooted artisans In general, quite a large section of the 
workers had no commitment in the form of land or a hvelihood in their 
native villages They could in principle have settled ın urban areas with their 
families rather than keep on trying to retain their rural base by remitting back 
a portion of their earnings to maintain therr families or try to build up rural 
assets. Also, though the wages of a single workers were probably not suffi- 
cient to maintain a family in urban surrounding, Calcutta’s jute mill workers 
could have worked there *enfamille As mentioned before, there was con- 
siderable demand for women and child labour in jute mills ull their 
rationalisation in late 1920s 

The reasons why workers did not bring their wives and children to work 
in jute mills as they did in the Bombay Cotton Mills are not easy to devine 
Folklore appeared to have idenufied Calcutta and the jute industry with 
single men Songs of village women from Bihar describe the mills and 
Calcutta as the villians who separated them from their husbands and lovers 
Going to Calcutta’s jute mills was regarded rather like going to the-battle 
fields If your man came back trrumphant he would cover you with gold, but 
the Bengal soil may suck him in or he may be seduced by some woman there 
So one waited and hoped but could never dream of following him 
there“ 


A possible reason for regarding Calcutta as clearly another and totally 
alien world could be the extremely unpalatable environment that had 
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evolved around Calcutta’s jute area by that tme This environment has been 
described with great objectivity in a report submitted by Dr Dagmar Curjel of 
the Women’s Medical Service of India to the Government of Bengal in 
1923 5 Her report is written in an extremely low key but nevertheless reads 
hke a horror story In the mill area almost none ofthe women lived in regular 
families Each woman had to hve under the protection of some man but was 
not married to him Upcountry men did not bring their wives but lived with 
local Bengal: women Dr Curjel succinctly reported “Respectable Bengali 
women do not undertake industrial work and practically all such Bengalis 
found in the mulls are degraded women or prostitutes” ‘© The Assistant 
Director of Public Health giving evidence to the Royal Commission’ of 
Labour in 1930 also said about the Jute areas that “There is pracucally open 
prostitution near the workers’ homes and most of the workers do not bring 
their women folk for that reason —— No privacy 1s possible under present 
conditions of housing Amongst female workers, one out of four admits to 
being a prostitute” !? 

The other major conungent of migrant workers were called Madrasis 
though they were mainly Telugu and Oriya speaking The Telugu workers 
brought women of their own communities with them but were seldom 
married to them These women were shared between themselves and some- 
times with Oriya men but if any one of them took up with an upcountry man, 
there was trouble The woman had no choice im this * 


Each woman had to support herself by working in the mills and had to 
hand over he carnings, often supplemented by prostitution on the side, to 
the man with whom she lived ?? Often a woman had to work in two mills in 
two shifts because her earnings in one job were extemely meagre * Mill 
managers felt that giving cash benefits or paid leave for maternity would not 
help women because they would only have to hand over the money to the 
man and would probably be sent to work elsewhere Dr Curjel agreed with 
their reading *! 

The Bengah women were specially sickly and disease—ridden 5? The 
rates of venereal diseases, sterility, child mortality and even infanticide? were 
very high One mill manager reported that 50 per cent of his workers were 
suffering from syphilis and the mill had refused to treat them because it 
worked out very expensive 


The saddest comment was “none of the women who once come to the 
Jute mills ever go back to their own country” 9 Men went back from time to 
ume and reured to their native villages when old or sick They sent money to 
their relatives, but none of the women even sent any money to anybody * In 
other words, for women, jute lines was the end of the road 


This is to be contrasted with the position in 1890 when, according to the 
evidence given to the Indian Factory Commission, women in Jute mills were 
distressed but not social outcastes For example, Taroni, a bagdi women 
working in Baranagore Branch Jute Mill had clammed that she visited her 
relatives once or twice a year Another witness Rajoni of weaver caste working 
in Calcutta Jute Mill had told the Commission that a lot of httle girls and also 
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married women with children worked in jute mills ” 


The main reason for this state of affairs were the terrible housing con- 
ditions in the Jute mill area sınce the beginning of 20th century Dr Curel 
mentions this Radhakamal Mukherjee specially emphasised the point that 
the Hoogly reveram around Calcutta showed some of the heaviest concentra- 
uon The fast growth of various mill towns between 1911 and 1931 had given 
a bonus to local landlords who had leased out the land to mill employers and 
sardars to build unplanned bustees “to utilize the available space to max- 
imum extent such 1s the way in which these single huts are built up at all 
angles that there 1s little of the privacy which the Indian woman requires for 
her daily routine of household duties * The situation in mill lines built by 
employers where the total area available per worker was 29 sq ft to 79 sq ft 
was little better than in the bustees *° 


It was only a few upcountry Muslim woinen who came to Jute mills in 
families The entire family would work on hand sewing of gunny bags Often 
women worked within the mills but as unregistered labour Muslim weaver 
women came to the factory lines but did not work Their husbands superior 
position as skilled workers enabled them to rig up some privacy even within 
the workers quarters 59 


The male dominance of the cities thus became a self-sustaining process 
Initially 3t was mainly men who came to the city because migrants were 
unsure of the new surroundings and wanted to keep their links with the 
familiar surroundings of the village But since Calcutta could draw on a vast 
hinterland stretching up to North-west provinces at one end and the Telugu 
speaking region at the other. more and more men found their way into the 
city to meet the very fast expanding demand for labour there As plentiful 
migrant labour was available inspite of the terrible housing and sanitory con- 
ditions of the mill hnes and bustees, employers made no attempt to improve 
those conditions. And as-this process of male dominance and crowding in 
awful housing continued, it became more and more unthinkable for workers 
to bring their own families into the mill areas A chronicle of life around 
mill areas in this period would read rather like the history of Dodge city or 
Wyoming except that we have no record of a wild Bull Hickock $! 


Conclusion . 


Modernisation, as ıt came to Bengal was essentially an extremely limited 
process super-imposed by outside forces In its wake however, it changed the 
traditional economy ın a material way In general this meant that workers of 
the region, both men and women were made increasingly dependent on 
agriculture for their livelihood Men were somewhat more fortune, the bulk 
of the employment opportunites in the modern sector went to them and 
after 1931 the share of agnculture in male work force decline steadily For 
women, the process meant a permanent shift towards the periphery of the 
economy Their non-agricultural occupations in the traditional sector suf- 
fered a serious setback mainly because of the intervention of the modern sec- 
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tor into the village economy Women had neither the skills nor the capital to 
resist these changes 


Nor were they in a position to claim their share in the modern sector 
though, at least initially, employment opportunities had been created for 
them in those activities The traditional society had always imposed stringent 
constraints on their mobility between regions and occupations 


Therefore, the mere fact that yobs were available did not always bring 
forth an immediate response from the local female population However, 
this reluctance of local women to join the mills in larger numbers did not 
really create any problems for the mills The demand of the modern sector 
was ın fact so small compared to the negative impact it had created in the 
traditional sector that any fresh increase in demand was quickly met by more 


and more very needy workers pouring into the city from further and 
further afield 


Asa result the living conditions in the jute area became totally unpalat- 
able in a short while The nightmanish surroundings of the mills put an 
almost total stop to women from other regions migraung in large numbers 
for work in Calcutta mills This created a tradition of male domination in 
urban and industrial surroundings in the Bengal region which 1s yet to be 
fully corrected 
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Women Studies and the Crisis in Africa 


THE GLOBAL crisis of the ‘70s and ‘80s has had contradictory consequences 
for women of different nations and classes Women workers of the third 
world generally experienced the highest rates of unemployment within the 
developed industrialised nations as well as the periphery They found them- 
selves increasingly relegated to *domestic out work’ forms of employment or 
were transformed from permanent workers into temporary or casual 
labourers An increasing proportion of land has been shifted to the produc- 
uon of marketable crops, including food Labour, ferulizer, equipment and 
money has shifted away from the production and processing of food for 
immediate consumption Large-scale production schemes (forestry, pas- 
toralist as well as cultivation) have augmented the rapid erosion of the land 

(Mbilinyi 1985 a, 1985 b, Sen with Grown 1985) Agri-business has profited 
from the expansion of agriculture production and marketing in Africa 
through their sales of manufactured products (ferulizer, seeds, pesticides, 
agriculture equipment), technical services, the markeung and processing of 
agricultural products At the same ume, the peasants and agricultural 
labourers have become poorer 


Women peasants are the backbone of peasant agriculture, and have 
been since the colonial period The peasant sector as a whole 1s the founda- 
uon of the enure labour system It provided the only social security system 
for most employed workers, and reproduces the labour force in all senses 
Hence, wornen peasants are the backbone of the African economy They 
have endured untold agony and hardship dunng this prolonged period 
of crisis 


Conditions have worsened for most women in Africa, and indeed, in the 
entire Third World At the same time, women have begun to receive specific 
attention from policy-makers and researchers, national and international 
Women's bureaux and women's organisations have been created 1n nearly 
every Afncan independent nauon One or two women have been appointed 
Cabinet-level Ministers and otheis have made it to top positions in the civil 
service and m professions For these women, condinons have definitely 
improved 


Women's studies as a specific body of thought, research and action, has 
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developed within this contradictory context Although influenced by dif- 
ferent positions within Western-based feminism, women’s studies 1n Africa 
has had its own specific history It has also contributed to the development of 
the emergent third world women’s movement against the exploitation and 
oppression of third world women and all its peoples 


In Africa today, there continues to be a struggle for the right to pose the 
“women’s question” independent of global and national state apparatuses, 
and without being subjugated to oppressive male-dominant structures Sec- 
uon II briefly analyses the development of women’s studies and action at the 
University of Dar es Salaam (Tanzania) in order to clarify specific aspects of 
that struggle The achievements of that struggle have not been without major 
shortcomings These are revealed by the kinds of issues and topics which 
have predominated much of the research, and the forra and practices adop- 
ted in the research process Some of these problems are presented in section 
III Popular history provided a powerful means of approaching many issues, 
and empowering its participants (section IV) 


The analysis ıs concretised through reference to Tanzania and Africa 
Nevertheless, its concerns cross national and continental borders Third 
world women face the threat of the same dominant global forces Moreover, 
women in East Africa share a common history with the women of many Arab 
and Asian nations tied into the history of the Indian Ocean Trade Complex 
A story of slavery and plunder, it is also a story of the expansion of Islam and 
the creation ofa new Swahih civilisation This common history could provide 
the basis for unified action and collective analysis 


II 


Two aspects of women’s struggles at the University of Dar es Salaam are 
presented here! One is based on the efforts by women academicians to fight 
against sex discrimination in working condiuons of academic women The 
nature of ‘women’s studies’ at the University 15 the other Women workers 
have had their own struggles, as have women students However, neither of 
these groups have tried and/or succeeded to organise themselves as women 
or to articulate their concerns as women workers or women students 


Towards the end of the 1960s, the issue of sex discrimination in hiring 
and promonon policies of the University’s administration was raised A 
public memorandum was written by one woman academician and circulated 
to staffand women students with the assistance of supportive undergraduate 
students Later, a group of women academicians organised around the same 
issue They were reacting to the refusal of senior male academics to hire, a 
woman graduate who had passed with honours A memorandum was writ- 
ten, which included data on the hiring practices of the University, and it was 
signed by all the parucipants After a position was finally offered to the 
graduate concerned, the momentum of the group faded away 


During the mid-70s, women academics began to organise themselves in 
one group to combat issues of sex discrimination in hiring, promotions, 
work and living conditions, access to travel and study allowances and so on 
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The majority of women academics parucipated in this informal organisation, 
Tanzanians and non-Tanzanians alike Their organisation was threatened 
and finally stopped through an alliance of university high-level officials, the 
ruling party authorities and the leadership of the university branch of the 
official national women’s organisation 


A new move emerged in response to the lack of representation of women 
in the leadership of UDASA, the Academic Staff Assembly Women created a 
forum to organise themselves within UDASA, while preparing a report on 
conditions of women academics at the University (UDASA 1980) An ad-hoc 
commuttee was formed which called several meeungs of all women 
academics, and the majority attended from all Faculties Members of all 
faculties participated in collecting statistics on the staffing and training posi- 
uon of women The report was able to document the lack of equal advance- 
ment of women at senior levels of academic hierarchy, as well as their lesser 
opportunity to be hired in the first place discrimination in enrolment at 
under-graduate and post-graduate levels was also shown The report was 
adopted by a majority vote at an UDASA general meeting after intense 
struggle Another committee was created within the UDASA structure of 
operations The character of debate over the report revealed the inability 
and/or unwillingness of fellow academicians to confront contradictions per- 
taining either to sex or to seniority Since the report, the proporuon of 
women students had declined at undergraduate and post-graduate levels 

In each of these cases, the women concerned investigated the structure 
of the university and social relations pertaining to power and control over its 
resources They tried to engage in some form of lobbying with colleagues to 
press forward the issues under consideration In none of these cases did they 
consciously and deliberately seek to organise women workers and/or junior 
ranks among the administration and/or students This separate focus on 
academics has been typical of other movements of teachers as well as 
students, and necessarily limius possible realms of action 


Related to these practical struggles has been the struggle over the right to 
study and teach about the oppression and hberation of women Women area 
minority in every department, with the possible exception of Botany They 
are relegated to the bottom of the academic hierarchy, and are vulnerable to 
threats pertaining to status and opportunities for further study The macho 
behaviour of most men in administration and academics 1s complicated by 
the role of sex in teacher-student relations as well as relations among senior 
and junior staff (academic and administrative) and among workers and 
admunistrators/academicians Commoditisation of sex relations 15 prevalent, 
along with assault and different forms of rape Independent women are attac- 
ked by fellow students (“punched’ according to student discourse) through 
pornographic posters (“wall literature") 


A formal *women's studies" does not exist at the University of Dar es 
Salaam, nor at any other African University to my knowledge. During the 
early days of Development Studies, there was a second year option course 
pertaining to women It was taught collectively, and attracted a sizable stu- 
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dent body consisting both of women and men The openness of the early 70s 
was soon eclipsed however, and along with it this course, and the optional 
format as a whole Women’s studies has never been a popula or a respect- 
able area of study for post-graduate or independent research, its financial 
value has been realised however by academic authorities, attracted bv 
donors’ funding priorities They have been prone to seek “a woman" or 
“women” to comply with the demands of the donor package, or to attend a 
course, etc The authorities do not recognise a given body of work which 1s 
understood to be “women’s studies”, however Nor do most people perceive 
the connection between the developmental history of this branch of work 
and the oppression of women at the University 


Some women have begun to work collecuvely in order to counteract 
these conditons One' example ıs the Women's Research and Development 
Project (WRDP), which begun as a small group of four women in 1978 Right 
from its conception, the group has included women hired at the University 
and others working elsewhere Two-thirds of 1ts membership or more are 
Tanzanian citizens It began as a study group, which concentrated on 
feminist works from the West Attention shifted later to writings on women in 
Africa, on the changing sexual division. of labour among third. world 
peasants, on women and socialism. This informal group eventually grew to 
eleven members, and iniuated the Institute of Development Studies 
Women's Study Group in August, 1980 Its activities broadened to include 
research and documentation along with study By 1982 most of its attention 
was on work produced by members, and by other researchers working in 
Tanzania who presented their proposals or findings Membership climbed 
to 25 The mass media sub-group succeeded in producing two radio series on 
pregnant school girls and on wife-beating Each had five programmes in Kıs- 
wahili and ın English and was part of a drive to broaden the base of debate 
over the women's question 


Fundamental differences arose with the management of IDS over prin- 
ciples of organisation At stake was the right of women to control their work, 
and to have a say in designing research and other activities Contradictions 
heightened when efforts were made to hyack the funds and equipment which 
the group had succeeded ın acquning In addiuon to the general question of 
democracy in organisation was the specific one of an oppressed group being 
forced to subjugate fundamental policy matters to a male majority The 
group left IDS in protest 1n 1982 


Out of this struggle emerged the Women's Research and Documenta- 
uon Project (WRDP) WRDP is now a part of the ICAE Women's Programme 
and affiliated to the African Adult Education Association The University 
provides administrative functions when needed Added to its earlier activities 
have been the development of a joint history project, the development of a 
publications programme in Kiswahili and English, increasing research 
among individual members supported by WRDP, and the running of 
seminars and workshops on issues pertaining to the question of women’s 
oppression and liberation Most recently, the group ran a series of three 
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workshops at the NGO Forum at Nairobi which were very well attended and 
received A high level of cooperation and solidarity was achieved among 
members, nearly all of whom attended the Forum Moreover, most of the 
other Tanzanian parücipants at the Forum also participated in the 
workshops, and a dialogue arose which cut across organisational barriers 


The struggles of WRDP have succeeded to create more space for women 
(and men who attend seminars by invitation) to pose questions pertaining to 
oppression, exploitation and hberation IDS created a new Women Study 
Group after WRDP walked out, which has succeeded ın attracting more 
women to engage 1n women's studies The nature of the work done in each 
group, the point of view and world outlooks, all vary, within and between 
them One question has remained central to the history of both groups, and 
that is how to pose the women's question? Is it a national question? A class 
question? Neither or both? 


WRDP members have learned a great deal about practical politics of 
organisation They took principled posiuons on issues pertaining to funding, 
decision-making, class perspectives, which meant the rejection of some 
funding possibilities and the postponement of others They learned that all 
funding necessitates some compromise Study, research, documentation 
and mass dissemination was possible without funding, or with minimal local 
resources However, reliance solely on voluntary, unpaid labour has limited 
what 1s possible Members have full-time jobs and many are also wives, and/ 
or mothers, and/or household heads with other family responsibilities 
Nevertheless, WRDP has managed to overcome a series of hurdles, to absorb 
the loss of old members and the entry of new ones lacking the experiences of 
the past, and to change leadership Time spent on organising 1s no longer 
considered an absolute waste Members insist that WRDP assets are collec- 
tive property rather than the private domain of a few leaders Insistence on 
the right to organise and to investigate women’s oppression and 
liberation persists 


Ill 


In order to assess “women’s studies", it must be related to the whole of 
social sciences Socal scientists were employed by the colonial state in Tan- 
zania and elsewhere in Africa to provide guidance on administrative ques- 
tions Their knowledge enhanced the capacity of the colonialists to rule It 
can be argued that most social scientists continue to carry out a similar func- 
tion today in the independent nations (see Mbilinyi, Vuorela et al 1982, 
Vuorela 1981) Here it 1s only possible to summarise work done since 
independence (see Mascarenhas 1979, Mascarenhas and Mbiliny—MM— 
1983, Mbilinyi 1984, Vuorela 1981, 1982 for further anaylsis of colonial and 
independence periods) 


Social science became more diversified, specialised and fragmented 
after independence By the early 1970s, American social science became, 
dominant in several departments “Take-off” theories of modernisation and 
development held sway in applied subjects like Education as well as in 
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Economics Underdevelopment theory was adopted, beginning in the late 
1960s, as a reaction against “development” ideology, and a suitable ideology 
to support state socialism Both underdevelopment theory and socialist pro- 
clamations shared the absence of concrete analysis of class formation and 
class struggles, however, and they were not rooted m political organisations 
of the people (Mustafa and Bryceson 1982) 


The struggles between modernisation and underdevelopment ideologies 
and dialectical materialism have heightened during the crises of the 70s and 
80s Modernisation ideology was never eclipsed, and has had a revival under 
the flag of “development first? The “Women in Development” or WID line 
in women's studies ıs situated within ıt WID also exemplifies ‘“policy- 
oriented-applied-research” (POAR) which is supportive of state programmes 
and acts to facilitate policy “success” (see Mbilinyi, Vuorela et al 1982) The 
whole thrust of *integraung women into the economic and civic hfe of the 
country" (eg resolution 15, Declaration of Principles and Programme of 
Action of the ILO Conference in 1976) 1s to deepen women's vulnerability to 
oppression, domination and exploitation For women are already the most 
intensely exploited segment of the labour force in Africa, in agriculture as 
well as manufacturing and services (Dirasse 1981, MM 1983, Mbiliny: 1985a. 
Obbo 1980) The issue therefore is not one of integrating women more into 
such exploitative and oppressive relations 


Denor agencies sumulated an upsurge of women-related research and 
practical projects, beginning 1n the mid-70s, in Tanzania and elsewhere in 
Afnca. Why mid-70s? Of course, it can be pegged to the start of the Women’s 
Decade But then, why a Women's Decade then, and not earlier? or later? I 
would argue that women had begun to be perceived as a problem by various 
national and international state agencies Their focus has consistently been to 
find out about, and/or to work with, poor women, especially poor rural 
women Atthe same time, their local contacts and local beneficiaries tend to 
be middle class women who receive funds for projects, oversee the activities 
of local groups of poor women (where such exist), and are brought to inter- 
national meetings to discuss the problems of the poor Poor women usually 
means peasants and self-employed women, but those participating ın pro- 
Jects are usually the local rural “gentry” and entrepreneurs Rarely have 
casual or regular workers been targeted 

At issue 1s the way women pedsants have resisted “development” and 
“modernisation”, along with many self-employed categories of women in 
the second economy Various forms of resistance and struggle have occured 
over crop choices and markets, over production processes and compliance 
with official regulations, and over marriage and sexuality Women are 
*ured", so they say, of too much work and no benefit—which can lead to 
deep questioning as to the nature of society and the state as well as the family 
The fact that middle class women have also experienced consistent dis- 
crimination in education and employment provides possibiliues of class 
alliances that might threaten the world order as well as the nation-state Their 
cooptation into international and national programmes allies them with 
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dominant groups and means that they have personal interests at stake in 
maintaining the status quo They also provide leadership for the acuve 
elements among the oppressed, which 1s alternative to those who resist 


A recognisable group (or groups) of “experts on women” has emerged 
in the early 80s The majority work in government departments and in 
foreign national and international agencies Some work at the University of 
Dar es Salaam and Sokoine University of Agriculture in Morogoro Two 
opposing lines have become discernible in Tanzanian women studies One 
line resembles Western bourgeois feminism identified with middle class 
whites It calls for equal participation in education, employment and all 
other spheres of society as an end in itself. Instead of demanding social 
transformation, it calls for assimilauon of women into society as it 1s today 
Hence the aptness of the word “integration” WID positions are situated 
here It relates to practical projects as well as research, and especially POAR 
advocates who challenge researchers to be “relevant” to the needs of the 
state 

The other emergent line situates women's oppression in the context of 
class and national exploitation and oppression It seeks to identify the way 
imperialist relations struggle to control reproduction and production, and 
perceives sexism as one of the powerful weapons of the dominant social for- 
ces in the country and the world It has had to recognise and combat the way 
that WID positions promote contradictions among the people “to orient the 
people's attenuon away from the real causes of their miseries " (Wamba 
1983 4) At the same ume, it has been necessary to constantly stress the 
impossibility of understanding national, class and global contradictions 
without posing the question of women’s oppression 


This struggle between the two lines has often remained submerged This 
may be partly explained by the general hostility of the environment in which 
all researchers engaged ın women-related studies must work Alliances 
become necessary (perhaps mistakenly so) in order to survive However, in 
recent years open confrontation around the question of these two lines has 
emerged, primarily at debates in university circles (two recent products of 
this debate are MM 1983 and Vuorela 1984) 

Probably the largest number of research projects concentrate on “rural 
women" situated in villages They have succeeded in documenting the 
oppressive and exploitative nature of the sexual division of labour in produc- 
tion, both for the market and for home consumpuon This has been linked to 
the burdens women have in providing water, fuel and prepared food, and in 
caring for children The way in which women are deprived of a fair return for 
their work at household and village level has been well documented 


Very few studies have sought to relate social relations at household level 
to wider relations of class and nation For example, husbands are blamed for 
boozing up cash proceeds from crops rather than challenging the global 
power relations which sustain low prices for agricultural commodities and an- 
internauonal division of labour that bind women and men to the soil 
Neither women nor men receive a fair return for their labour as peasant pro- 
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ducers Whatever cash earnings accrue from agriculture are mainly spent on 
food and other basic necessities Moreover, in many areas women booze 
along with men, to the consternation of middle class observers Alcoholism is 
becoming a real issue ın Tanzania, and probably Africa as a whole The stand 
taken by the young people of Soweto, to struggle against beer consumpton, 
brings out the conflicting interests at stake We must also heed women’s 
rationale for spending ume after working in the fields at the local beer Klabu 
(more or less a local pub, where homebrew alcoholic beverages are sold) The 
women say, “we want to rest too” “We are tired too ” 


Most studies have focused on rich and middle peasants and entrep- 
reneurs, and have ignored or underrepresented poor peasants and 
agricultural labourers This may be why the literature emphasises problems 
of access to credit, farm inputs and/or other industrial requirements, rather 
than low wages, and unemployment Intra-household relations may also be 
more oppressive in richer households compared to the poor In the former, 
wives are often perceived, and related to, as labourers acquired to increase 
output and acreage The payment of bridewealth adds to the commoditisa- 
uon of marriage relations under present circumstances Poor men depend 
on their wives for basic subsistence and that of the family as a whole, there is 
little or no “surplus” to accumulate for their personal use 


Findings on the sexual division of labour ın production and mam- 
tenance activities can be related to world prices for crops in world, national 
and local markets, in order to show the way that peasant labour subsidises the 
buyers Women bear more than their share of that burden At the same ume, 
men build houses, construct and maintain roads, repair agncultural 
implements, weave mats and baskets, and in these and other ways contribute 
to the maintenance of home and family 


As villagers become increasingly dependent on markets for basic 
necessities, including fertilizers, seeds, tools as well as food during certain 
months of the year, they become increasingly alienated from their work In 
debt, and subject to government efforts to control the labour process, men 
have lost or are losing control of production, along with women 


The attention given to male dominance in “decision-making” on pro- 
duction matters within the household has distracted our attention from the 
entire reality Perhaps peasant men are themselves distracted from challeng- 
ing dominant forces in their efforts to retain some semblance of authority at 
household and village level It works both ways for women and men, each 
struggling to assert themselves in “the home” and community while the 
ground under their feet 1s being stolen 


Rare are the studies which focus on forms of resistance and struggle 
among peasant women Women have refused to grow state sponsored crops 
like cotton, for example, because “you can't eat cotton", and men control 
cash earnings anyway Women have tended to concentrate their energies on 
food crops, instead Certain cereals like millet and maize become even more 
valuable after they have been processed into homebrew beer Studies have 
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shown that beerbrewing provides higher returns than crop production, and 
that a sizable and growing portion of women's income is so derived (see 
Nkoma in Mbilinyi ed 1984, MM 1983) 


Working class women in towns have been neglected, along with 
agricultural labourers This neglect requires explanation, given the fact that a 
bigher rate of women than men have been migrating to towns for the last 
twenty or more years, and a growing proportion of the wage-employed 
labour force are women (Mbilinyi 1985b, Shields 1980) One immediate fac- 
tor 1s that most research proposals emanating from donor and development 
agencies target “rural women" and rural women are assumed to be peasants 
There is alsó official pressure to study the problems of the majority, who are 
depicted as rural peasant women Whv this bias? 


I think there may be two aspects to the explanation, which require 
further investigation in themselves One 1s the imagery surrounding the 
village women who ıs portrayed as the authentic African women and the 
village as the authentic African community There 1s a strong parallel to 
colonial imagery about detribalisation and the authenuc spokespersons for 
“the natives” (see Mbilinyi 1985c) The other aspect is that big business has 
realised the significance of female labour—and its withdrawal—in the pro- 
duction of the cheap raw materials they depend upon for profits In line with 
the growing power of agribusiness in the organisation of peasant production 
and reproduction, there 1s emerging perhaps another form of industrial 
sociology and industrial relations One of their chief concerns 1s women 
agricultural producers 

Appearances in much literature to the contrary, women workers and 
poor traders sustain the second economy of African towns As Christine 
Obbo puttin the sub-title to her book enuded African Women, Their Struggle for 
Economic Independence, “Town Migration 1s not for Women—this Book 1s 
African Women’s Reply" (Obbo 1980) A growing proportion of workers in 
Tanzania are casual labourers, a result of employers’ struggles to reduce pro- 
duction costs during the crises of the 70s and 80s Women represent a grow- 
ing portion of casual labourers in towns and in areas where commercial and 
capitalist farming is more developed (Mbiliny: 1985b) Very young female 
children work as domestic servants in exchange for a place to live, clothing 
and food Thisis the only way many other working women can afford to carry 
out economic activities or keep a Job, in the absence of socialised institutions 
for child care, food preparauon and the like Young or old, women domestic 
servants substitute for their labour in the home This reduces the pressure for 
change in the sexual division of labour in the home, and social division of 
labour as a whole So far there has been no study which focuses on the con- 
ditions of work and life of domestic servants, women or men 


Is ıt more than coincidental that another large group of women who 
have been overlooked are those who engage ın some form of prostitution? 
The term prostitute has been used in everyday language to refer to women 
who agree to live with a man temporarily, and provide him with all the basic 
services of a wife in exchange for subsistence, and in some cases, entertarn- 
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mentand gifts In other words, such women cook, tote water, mind children, 
engage 1n sex with the male partner, etc It is also used to describe street- 
walkers and women in brothels Women secretaries, teachers, nurses, and 
others who have sex with their “bosses” are similarly described Prostitution 
provides employed women with supplementary sources of income on a par 
with theft and corruption among employed men The everyday imagery 
about prostitutes and prostitution does not relate either to the sex dis- 
crimination women face in the labour market nor to the reality of sexual 
harrassment in the workplace Too often women prostitutes are portrayed as 
Vicums Whereas Bujra (1980) has pointed out that prostitution provides an 
alternative form of employment which 1s relatively lucrative 


Ideology about the male dominant-female dependent nuclear family 
has been used in an effort to legitimise the periodic expulsion of women from 
the wage labour market and/or towns during times of crisis The ideology 
pertaining to the countryside, where villagers supposedly can survive so long 
as they work hard enough (see Mbiliny: 1985c) helps to rationalise their forc- 
ible return “home” to what 1s described as their tribal homeplace Both sets 
of imagery have arisen in the context of consistently lower wages for women 
than men in all occupations and at different education levels, declining real 
mcomes for women and men in nearly all occupations, and rising unemploy- 
ment ın the labour force Both imageries conflict with the growing rate of 
urbanisation and the increasing number of female-headed households in 
villages and towns (Bryceson 1980, MM 1983) 


Most studies of sexism in art, the mass media and socialisation of 
children and youth concentrate on rites, ceremonies and songs preserved 
from a real or imaginary past (see MM 1983) Powerful examples have been 
provided of the way male supremacy is so reinforced (See Matteru, 1979). 
Particia Mbughunr' current study of oral literature has unearthed an alterna- 
uve portrayal of powerful, dynamic and/or rebellious women Rernter- 
pretations of the usual “evil seductress” image of woman suggest models of 
active and powerful women ? 


Entirely new Western concepts of beauty, dress, hair style and body 
1mage are being created through the mass media, predicated on imagery of 
fair skinned, slender, youthful women with European facial characteristics 
Women were valued in the past if they were physically strong and able to 
work hard, and looked and acted strong and powerful— at least, within the 
"woman's" realm Today wumen— most women that is—still do the heavy 
work their mothers did There is no reflection of their reality in these pallid, 
lissome creatures At stake 1s more than the profits that transnational com- 
panies make from sale of cosmetics, clothes, women’s journals and songs 
The power of big business to shape women’s self-concepts, and those of mtn, 
heralds a devastating change ın sexual and social relations (see Besiia 1979, 
Lihamba 1981) 


One way to counteract the propaganda is iv reconstruct women’s his- 
tories 1n the context of concrete. analysis of different African societies 
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Especially needed today 1s research which focuses on forms of self organisa- 
tion among the masses during the various periods of social development 
What were the roles of women m these organisations and what ideologies 
emerged to support their actions and leadership {or its opposite)? 


IV 


Present circumstances call out for popular history Various sources are 
available, including archives, oral history, and hfe histories, as well as a mix 
of procedures (group discussions, public meetings, drama) and a critical 
rereading of earlier work Popular history will do more than produce 
knowledge It can retrieve for the popular classes, and for women in par- 
ticular, their own history of resistance and struggle against oppression and 
exploitation It can provide a measuring stick with which to comprehend 
present forms of colonisation Probably of greatest significance 1s its affirma- 
uon of the possibility of social change and the basis of that change, in 
organised collective action 


Why colonial history? Why women’s history? Africa 1s experiencing a 
new colonial phase Colonisation 1s occuring through the agency of an 
amorphuous global state embodied ın multilateral and bilateral agencies 
These are the very agencies funding women related research In neo-colonial 
countries the nation state increasingly behaves like, and is being structured 
as, Native Administrauon during the first half of the twentieth century 


The investigation of earlier periods and forms of colonial process and 
resistance will help to understand and know how to respond to its present 
phase The inadequacies of earlier decolonisation struggles are increasingly 
clear For example, political independence or what is called “flag indepen- 
dence” did not destroy the grip which big business and the more powerful 
capitalist nation-states had on the economy Indeed, the neo-colonial solu- 
tion to national resistance has led to a stronger military and economic pre- 
sence than ever before At the same time, the popular classes have become 
disenchanted with their national rulers The crises of the 70s and 80s has 
impoverished the people and imperilled their lives 


Along with the failure to properly understand the changing nature of 
colomalism, there has been a corresponding weakness in analysing the 
changing nature of capitalism and its specificities The processes whereby the 
people of neo-colonised nations are proletananised and/or subjected in 
other ways to demands of capitalist market forces requir’ urgentanalysis and 
action At the same ume, the pivotal nature of women's oppression in the 
development of exploitation and oppression by class and nation must be 
recognised These are all aspects of a whole, in that women predominate in 
primary commodity production and trade and in the ;econd economy, and 
they have sustained the labour reserve economy, the foundation of the rep- 
roduction of cheap labour today The concept of the labour reserve economy 
15 nota geographical term Studies in Europe and North America have shown. 
the significance of the family in providing a labour reserve and a pool of 
cheap labour vested 1n women 
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History ıs political Opposing dominant ideologies with those of the dominated 
1s a necessary form of struggle Grouping women workers, peasants and allies 
together to narrate stories of their lives and of their community may be a part 
of that struggle The outcome depends on the way the research process 1s 
organised Which class outlook is in command in a practical sense? To what 
extent do women workers and peasants determine the questions posed, the 
perspective taken and the conclusions reached? How 1s the knowledge, so 
produced presented and to whom? The debate in Africa on Participatory 
Research (PR) has clanfied the political significance of these questions 
(Kassam and Mustafa 1982, Mustafa ed 1982) The class positions of 
‘researchers’ and ‘researched’, the sources of funding, and the organisational 
framework within which the research takes place are fundamental 
questions 

The need to go beyond boundaries of the research process ın order to 
measure its political impact needs reemphasising however (see Statement of 
the 1981 Regional Workshop on Research Methodology, IDS at Arusha in 
Mustafa ed 1982) Third World intellectuals must confront the tendency 
towards demoralisation, cynicism and/or sterile negativity This tendency is 
not characteristic of third world feminists, however— witness the enthusiasm, 
commitment and power of the workshops organised by third world women 
at the NGO Forum in Nairobi. Át the same time, we must also combat a 
voluntaristic view of social change and politcal action Experienes in par- 
ucipatory research have confirmed the limitations of individual or group 
actions to “immerse with the people” which take place outside of an 
organisation The organisation need not be the bureaucratic state-like form 
that women have so readily rejected. An organised collective network may 
provide the format in which one 1s accountable, receives support and criti- 
que Its membership must include members of the oppressed and exploited 
classes, its leadership should reflect overall composition Having such an 
organisational framework does not in and of itself, resolve the contradictions 
which exist between middle class women and peasants, workers and other 
popular classes However, within its boundaries these contradictions can be 
worked out Building an organisation 1s only a part of a larger process “The 
successful raising of political consciousness—1 e , the preparation of subjec- 
uve factors—is decided at the level of concrete struggles, and it can only be 
seen who is against transformation at the level of these concrete struggles ” 
(Statement, Arusha Workshop 1981 ın Mustafa ed 1982) Class, national and 
sex contradictions car Frelly be resolved only in the process of organised 
collective resistancc and struggle The outcome of contradictions within the 
research process, and the knowledge produced, depend on positions taken 
in these wider struggles of which we are a part 

At the same time, these wider struggles are products of human con- 
sciousness, and vice versa When women in Africa create a new history, they 
must combat all of the other histories based on domination by class, nation 
and sex History 1s the site of class struggles History ıs political 


"This secton and portion of the following sections were presented as part ofa 
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paper (“Participatory Research in the Context of the Global State") to the 
African Participatory Research Network’s second general conference in 
Arusha, June 30-July 9, 1985 


2Many of these points on women in the arts have been discussed collectively 
in Women’s Research and Documentation project (WRDP) sessions, includ- 
ing those of its IDSWSG days 
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The Labour Process and Working at Home 


BRITISH socety in the 1980s urgently needs the development of theory ade- 
quate to the problems which are being experienced by many sections of the 
population The structuring and meaning of unemployment, the increase in 
povertv— through low-waged sectors and the development of a system of 
social insecurity, the myth of the small firm or individual enterprise as a solu- 
tion to the crises of monopoly capitalism 


Weber's influence on industrial sociology remains dominant, but the 
past two decades have seen a revival of ideas presented in the work of other 
theorists, in some circles Marx is the front-runner, in others Durkheim, with 
the largely unattributed ideas of Simmel scattered throughout work ranging 
from marxist to functionalist The sociology of industry and of industrial 
societies in its present state owes a great debt to them One reason for this 
revival is that these thinkers addressed themselves to critical social questions 
and ways of analysing them in order to understand the forces of change 
im society 


Theory can, by analysing causes and making visible consequences, 
underpin programmes or policies which aim to reduce suffering and 
hardship and more positively create the possibility of an alternative, more 
equitable, ordering of social relations The development of theory can bea 
very practical activity rather than a rather self-indulgent picking over of con- 
cepts without reference to the realities of social relations they are intended to 
order and explain 


The introduction of data into a discussion of theory creates difficulties 
which are not easily or smoothly overcome and a retreat into the bland pac- 
kaging of concepts has immense academicattractions My present research, a 
project on homeworking, raises in acute form the inadequacies and flaws in 
the theories which currently enjoy a high degree of credibility as explanations 
of the social relations of work in capitalist socieues f - 


Much of the theory renders itself irrelevant by adépung assumptions 
which exclude the possibility of explaining the work and working lives of 
large sections of the population The list of those not incorporated into the 
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assumptions is now familiar Thatwomen head this listis now perhaps accep- 
ted at a high level of generality It is much less obvious 1n its rmpact ın the 
actual work produced Famuharity does not make the madequacies less rele- 
vant nor can it be allowed to cut off the important discussion of developing 
assumptions more closely related to the working lives of both men and 
women 


Employment and Work 


The centrality of the wage relation in industnalised societies has 
dominated relations not only within industry but within the family, 
household, education system, and pervades the poliucs of public and per- 
sonal life Itis the core element in the creation of classes and in the accumula- 
uon of capital It 1s not only a material fact, but underlies the ideological 
constructions of relauons 1n employment, the family and household 


It1s not possible to understand or explain any actual labour process in 
our society without recognising this But people do not arrive and engage in 
this process mysteriously grown and knocked into shape They are produced 
and reproduced physically and culturally within definite socal 
formations 


The equating of work with employment and nothing else which 
underlies so much mdustrial sociology 1s not surprising As soon as one 
moves away from this conceptualisation that employment equals work, the 
question of drawing meaningful and useful boundarres arses Since the late 
1960s a large and growing literature has attempted to erode and alter the 
terms in which social science draws these boundaries Much of this arose 
from the challenge of the women's movement which raised again the ques- 
tions of gender relauons and the sexual division of labour To understand 
these, employment ıs only parually useful as an organising concept and can, 
unless carefully handled, lead to gross distortions of the expenence of 
women as social actors A range of activities falling outside the employer- 
employee relationship are a necessary part of analyses which aim to encom- 
pass this experience 


If we assume that any activity, within a capitalist society, which has a 
price in the market, 1s work, we begin to develop such an analysis A whole 
range of tasks which are normally unwaged, if they are performed by wives, 
mothers or other female kin, can be, dnd are, bought if performed by others 
They have a price in the market If we view it over time, we can also see that 
many activities now falling in the unwaged category once constituted signifi- 
cant areas of waged work, domestic service being an obvious case 


It 1s not the nature of the task or activity which defines whether it 1s paid 
or unpaid, it 1s the social relauonships which do so The care and material 
support of children 1s central to these relationships, but so is the care and 
support of the sick, the elderly and the handicapped and the male employed 
population This care can constitute unpaid work or waged work Who per- 
forms it, under what conditions and what factors structure it as unpaid 
labour, income-generaung labour, or waged labour, are some of the basic 
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questions in understanding the social divisions of labour and the labour pro- 
cess These questions cannot be confined within an analysis of the family or 
household, nor can they be understood within a restricted relations of pro 
ducuon model Neither production nor reproduction models, however 
sophisticated, can address the quesuons which relate to the relations between 
these spheres of activity Since both women and men work and participate in 
households, the prime focus of enquiry ata micro and macro level should be 
the modes of integration between these 


The Separation of Home and Work 


A further theoretical and empirical treatment of these questions would 
help to clarify the generally accepted notion of the separation of home and 
work A reformulated concept of work would facilitate the separation of the 
ideology in such phrases as ‘when man is at home, he is not working, when he 
1» working he 1s not at home’ from the actual structuring of the working lives 
of men and women Such a phrase has never been applicable to women nor, I 
would suggest, should it be treated as unproblematic in the case of men 


To say that increasingly to earn one's hveihood meant going out of the 
household unit 15 one thing, but we cannot assume that this applied right 
across the board. Nor can we assume that the household ceased to be a 
workplace with the replacement of domestic industry by factory acavity in 
some manulacturing industry Analytically, the separation of the workplace 
from the site of the houschold is not necessarily co-terminous with capitalist 
relations of production Historically, n can be argued that this has been the 
dominant trend in the devclopment of capitalism. But coalmining and ship- 
building, for obvious reasons, were never household activities whatever 
relanons of production existed Agriculture has always been more pro- 
blematic, the development of capitalist relations of production in agriculture 
existed from early days when day-labourers (particularly landless ones) hired 
themselves out, but the position of those who hired themselves out fora year 
and became in some way part of the household of the farmer, a system exist- 
ing until very recently, do not fall easily into the home and work separation 
Where are the analyucal boundaries to be drawn most usefully ? 


The mid 20:h century concepuons of home, dominated by ideological 
constructions of domesucity and maternity (for women) and leisure and ser- 
viang (for men) cannot be assumed to be analyucally useful for understand- 
ing work or the relauens of production. Empirically the concepuon 15 
questionable, and therefore it must be quesuonable theoretically 


The official records such as census data, reflect a changing categorisa- 
non of work/economic activity and can not be taken as a description of the 
actuality of household arrangements We should use such data with extreme 
care in our attempts to undc rstand the relations between households and the 
external economy and the economic relations within households 


Marx argued that the domestic system of production would disappear in 
the logic of capitalist production Bythell, writing in the late 1970s, saw its dis- 
appearance at the beginning of this century as due ta the inequities of the sys- 
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tem and because ıt had become uneconomic (1978) Currently, some social 
scientists see the domestic system as part of the informal sector, providing an 
alternative to the problem of increasing, permanent unemployment 


In the 1970s the domestic system now called homeworking was re- 
discovered ın some circles on the fringes of academia and by small groups 
working in the political or feminist field I think there 1s evidence to show it 
never died out. What its extent 1s, what the economics of it are, who uses it, 
under what conditions, are largely unknown and untheorised But the exis- 
tence of waged work in the household challenges many of the assumptions 
about the separation of home and work and the sociology of production 
relations 


Waged Work in the Home 


The case of homeworking 1s interesting in itself It 1s a neglected area, 
rendered largely invisible by the forms of its organisation, the non- 
implementation of legislation on registration, the dominant assumptions 
about work used in sociology and the powerlessness of those who do it. fhe 
evidence which exists points to certain common features, low pay, lack of 
normal employee rights, hidden costs borne by the homeworker, and fre- 
quent health and financial problems The descriptive material has so far not 
been incorporated into any theoretical model An adequate theoretical treat- 
ment will have to address the complex relauonships between the organisation 
of production, the labour market, the conditions and ideological relanion- 
ships of households, including the structuring of family life, and the factors 
affecting the distribution of paid and unpaid work 


Ananalysis of homeworking has therefore wide theoretical implications 
Following Braverman, there was an euphoria about the labour process, the 
transformation of labour power into commodiues with exchange value 
(1974) This labour power is a specific sort, sold on the market for a pricé and 
used outside the home Andrew Friedman has argued that it does not make 
sense to view this labour process mechanisucally Sellers of labour power 
(workers) are active agents who can and do display resistance and the specific 
economic and social conditions within which any particular labour process is 
embedded needs to be scruunised if we are to understand ıt (1977) 


The on-going debate about household (domestic) labour and its relation 
to capitalism is one area which should be integrated into the study of the 
labour process While views differ on what the relationship 1s, does 
houdchold (domestic) labour contribute or not contribute to surplus value, 
what 15 its relationship to the wage, are two aspects of this debate, there 1s a 
growing recognition of the significance of household (domestic) labour to the 
producuon and reproduction of daily hfe, including the production and rep- 
roduction of wage-earners and capitalists I would suggest that an 
understanding of homeworking will help to clanfy some of the issues 
involved Homeworking is not household labour, ıt 1s waged work The pat- 
tern of the extraction of surplus value in commodity production outside the 
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home and the preparation and servicing for it within the home have so far 
been treated as though they were essenually different. I would argue that 
while there are differences, these have not by any means been clearly stated 
or explained Homework, as currently defined, does notinvolve all waged or 
income-generating activities carried out within the home Child-minding, 
for instance, has been excluded by all but one of the studies in the past 
decade because it is argued that the relatonship between the childminder and 
the parent differs markedly from that between the producers of commodities 
and her employer Where the home 1s the property of, or managed by, the 
employer, breweries and publicans, or resident domestic workers are exam- 
ples, these workers have been excluded, as have writers, artists and 
musicians These exclusions have been based on a pragmatic decision relat- 
ing to proposed legislative reforms and ıt may well be that they should be re- 
considered in terms of theoretical implications 


Homeworkers are almost invariably piece-workers and women Most 
homeworking that has been made visible by research would be classed as 
manual work, though it 1s known that non-manual/white collar work exists 
There ıs some dispute about the relative volume of the different categories 
and in a recent study a sample ‘to represent the known heterogeneity of this 
work force’ was selected on a 50 per cent “white collar” 50 per cent “blue 
collar" basis (Cragg and Dawsom 1981) Without further research this dispute 
about the volume in each category cannot be settled 


Using some of the evidence collected in our recent survey of homework: 
ing in the West Yorkshire region, I shall in the rest of my paper discuss the 
relations of production in which the homeworking we uncovered 1s carried 
out, paying particular attention to the organisation of production and the 
control of the homeworker 


The Organisation of Production 


The picture of the typical employer of homeworkers as a sinall, local per- 
son struggling in a highly competitive market and forced to cut costs to a 
minimum is only a very partial account of the actual relations of production 
and the chain of sub-contracting involved in it There are two types of 
organisation of production relations which use the homeworking system 
One 1s where established large scale enterprises use a system of sub- 
contractors with the homeworker as the last link 1n the chain The other 1s a 
small-scale (often initially part-time) trader who sells the product directly on 
the market and who may recruit his or her homeworkers personally or sub- 
contract this funcuion to a kinsman/woman 


The potential for a transition from the second type into manufacturing 
and wholesaling and retailing on a nauonal or international level exists, 
perhaps more as a romanuc version of business success than as a reality Lit- 
tle 1s recorded in any systematic way and a few examples, drawn largely from 
the past, tend to subsutute for an analysis of the conditions under which the 
transition takes place 
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The small, local employer is more properly viewed as a sub-contractor, 
part of a sub-division of the process of production which links the home- 
worker into a highly organised system of production In some cases, exten- 
sive. arrangements of sub-contracting are imterposed between the 
homeworkers and the firm which sells the commodity on the market How 
far the seller of the commoditv knows about the labour proccss involved, 
how they operate the costing of such labour, and what part these costs plavin 
the pricing of the product, so far remains largely unknown 


The continued use of an unprotected, fragmented labour force provides 
a degree of flexibility without incurring the costs that would be involved with 
other forms of labour. Seasonal work, rush orders, rapid changes in the pro- 
duct items, processes involving hand work, are among the features of home- 
working Much that ıs usually attributed. to the characteristics or 
circumstances of the homeworker may be rather explained by the demands 
for flexibility in the production process The irregularity of work ıs, for 
instance, attributable not the level of the homeworker’s motuvation or the 
demands of her domestic responsibilities, but to the irregularity of the work 
supphed Extra labour capacity can be called upon, without nouce or regard 
to circumstances, to meet orders Neither the homeworker nor the local sub- 
contractor exert control over this This flexibility 1s acquired with no cost to 
the capitalist There 1s no overtime pay, for evening or weekend work, no 
redundancy pay or basic wage rate when work 1s slack, no holidays to be 
observed so that deadlines can be met 


In our research, over 70 firms were identified as suppliers of homework 
A third of these were in the Clothing and Footwear industries, a traditional 
supplier of homework, but the remaining two-thirds covered eight industrial 
groupings— Food, Drink and Tobacco, Chemical and Allied Industries, Tex- 
ules, Paper, Prinung and Publishing, Other Manufacturing, Distributive 
Trades, Insurance, Banking and Finance and Professional and Scientific Ser- 
vices These industrial groupings employ over half the total work force of the 
area in the formal labour market 


Some of our 70 firms were established in the locality, but were national 
or international manufacturing organisations and not in this sense local 
firms Others undertook contract work for large-scale national enterprises 
which are household names Only a small minority were local, small 
employers selling directlv onto the market There is no indication from our 
evidence that either the rates of pay or the conditions of work varv with the 
size of the organisauon involved For instance, clothing machinists worlung 
for small market outlets and those working for firms supplying national com- 
panies received the same low rate of pay In at least one case, the natonal 
company's rate was lower than that paid by a small firm Those trades 
covered by Wages Councils do not necessarily pay their homeworkers the 
agreed legal minimum Over two-thirds of our homeworkers covered in this 
way were paid below the minimum rate 


The calculation of the profitability, or the rate of the extraction of sur- 
plus value, involved in the use of homeworking labour cannot be percise A 
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comparison, however, of the rates paid with the price of the product 
marketed, even allowing for the cost of materials, advertising and delivery, 
indicate a very high level of exploitation To take only one example, an up- 
market product sold directly to the consumer for £ 18, involved £ 7 45 p for 
materials and all other costs, except labour of the homeworker, who was paid 
75 p 


Control of the Homeworker and the Myth of Autonomy 


One of the advantages of homeworking is thought to be the autonomy 
the homeworker exercises in deciding when and for how long she will work 
and at what pace The ume and effort control exercised over the assembly 
line worker and all those who clock ın and out of work 1s contrasted with a 
person working in her own home, with no supervisor or umekeeper. 


In the abstract, such a contrast appears to give the homeworker a 
freedom and flexibility denied to the factory or office worker From our 
evidence, collected from 90 homeworkers doing a variety of Jobs, this picture 
15 quite misleading 


The homeworker 1s invariably a piece-worker, paid according to the 
amount she produces The supply of work 1s determined by her employer 
She may be required to do a certain amount in a specified ume, 


“He (the employer) will provide £ 20 of work weekly 
If you drop below this he will take the machine away ” 


Or the work may be given on a daily basis, with the amount varying from 
day to day Several women received work at 10 am which had to be com- 
pleted by the following morning at 10 am’ regardless of the amount 


Others had work supplied very irregularly They could have as manv as 
three deliveries and collections on one day and nothing on others, work 
could be brought on Fridays for collection on Mondays, or Christmas Eve for 
collecuon immediately after Christmas There was no control over the pat- 
tern, and to keep the work the women felt they must comply with the 
demands made on them One woman described her life as, 


“You are a prisoner in your own home, you can't go out for a walk or 
even wash vour har They come any ume And if you are notin they give 
the work to someone else ” 


Half of our homeworkers experienced having more work required of 
them than they could comfortably manage On the other hand, they were fre- 
quently without work Gaps of several days or weeks were common, and the 
employers were under no obligation to supply regular work The loss of 
income by the women was ın no way compensated by the employers 


The pace of work and the ume when it was done are controlled in a dif- 
ferent way from in-workers, but are not within the control of the 
individual homeworker 

The actual working pattern varied according to whether children, or an 
elderly of sick person, were at home during the day, the working hours of the 
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husband, whether the woman had other waged work outside the home, and 
whether or not she used the labour of her family and friends Her autonomy 
or choice was restricted to how she reconciled her waged homework with all 
the other demands on her ume and energy Her choice frequently involves 
working unsocial hours, getung help from her family, and always turning her 
home into a workplace, with all its attendant inconvenience and hazards The 
hidden costs and hidden labour have to be taken into account when assessing 
the labour process 1nvolved 1n homeworking 


Conclusion 


e 

Homeworking is not an inefficient, outdated mode of domestic produc- 
uon, ıt rather illustrates and highlights some of the advantages to capitalist 
production provided by a highly fragmented labour force, ideologically con- 
structed as not a labour force by both the labour movement and employers' 
organisations This construction 1s facilitated by the familial and domesuc 
ideologies underlying the sexual division of labour, and the work of women 
in the household as non-work 


From the evidence above, I conclude that homeworking is an integral 
part of capitalist production in terms of organisation and control, and not 
part of petty commodity production, the relations between the buyers and 
sellers of homeworking labour are capitalist relanons differing from non- 
homeworking relations in the degree of exploitation which 1s facilitated bv 
the domestic ideology which subordinates women within the household and 
the labour market, and by the lack of penetration of any of the legal measures 
to establish and protect the rights of workers The questions that remain 
unanswered are to what extent it 15 an important underpinning of capitalist 
industrial production because of its flexibility and because of the profit levels 
unattainable in the formal visible economy, how the conceptualisation of the 
labour process can be made less restrictive to encompass this intricate and 
efficient system of exploitation, how the methodology of social science 
research can be developed so that it no longer colludes in making invisible 
these and other forms of exploitation and subordination 


Such questions relate directly to the quesuons of worker organisation 
Both in terms of the homeworkers themselves and their clams to employee 
status to establish the rights and protection afforded to in-workers, and in 
terms of the threat this form of production continues to present to in- 
workers, whenever cost-cutting can be achieved by the use of 
unprotected labour 


* First presented at the Sociologists in Polvtechnics Annual Conference, April 1981, and 
revised for publication 


The research on homeworkers was carried out witn funding from the Social Science Research 
Council from September 1979 to April 1981 Juila Graham worked from March 1980, both on 
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the collection and analysis of the data While the particular views expressed arc my responsibili- 
tv, I have drawn heavily on my discussions with Julia in preparing this paper and wish to record 


mv debt to her contribuuon 
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Women and the Industrial Reserve Army—A Reappraisal 


THE ROLE of the industrial reserve army for capitalist accumulation under 
the capitalist mode of production 1s by now well known ! In this note we 
shall examine the role of women in the industrial reserve army in the context 
of a labour surplus? multistructural system’ with a variety of production 
forms differentiated on the basis of the extent of capitalist development It 1s 
clear that such an examination implies that we emphasise the secular role of 
the ‘industrial reserve army’ Most studies of women’s role in the industrial 
reserve army concern only the cyclical aspect* An understanding of the 
secular role of women in the industrial reserve army ıs essentially an 
understanding of the process of female proletarianisation 


Marx and Engel's vision. The following passages from the writungs of 
Marx and Engels provide us a glimpse of their ideas on female 
proletarianisation 

In The condition of the working class mn England, Engels noted,“ — this report 
testifies to the gradual but sure introduction of the factory system into all 
branches of industry, recognisable especially by the employment of women 
andchildren . Inall directions machinery 1s being introduced and the last 
trace of the working-man’s independence thus destroyed In all directions 
the family ıs being dissolved by the labour of wife and children, or inverted 
by the husband’s being thrown out of employment and made dependent 
upon them for bread, everywhere inevitable machinery bestows upon the 
great capitalist command of the workers with it" (pg 497) 


Marx noted in Capital volume 1 that, “In so far as Machinery dispenses 
with muscular power, it becomes a means of employing labourers of shght 
muscular strength, and those whose bodily development 1s incomplete but 
whose limbs are all the more supple The labour of women and children, 
was, therefore, the first thing sought for by capitalists who used machinery 
That might subsutute for labour and labourers was forthwith changed into a 
means for increasing the number of wage-labourers by enrolling, under the 
direct sway of capital, every member of the workman's family, without dis- 
unction of age or sex” “Machinery by throwing every member of that 
family on to the labour market spreads the value of the man’s labour power 


* Madras Institute of Development Studies, Madras 
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over his own family It thus depreciates his labour power To purchase the 
labour-power ofa family of four workers may, perhaps, cost more than it for- 
merly did to purchase the labour power of the head of the family but in 
return, four days’ labour takes the place of one, and their price falls in pro- 
portion to the excess of the surplus-labour of four over the surplus labour of 
one In order that the family may live, four people must now, not only labour 
but expand surplus labour for the capitalist Thus we see, that machinery, 
while augmenting the human material that forms the principal object of 
capitals exploiting power, at the same time raises the degree of exploitation” 
(pgs 372 & 373) 

Elsewhere in the same volume he noted that *by the excessive addition 
of women and children to the ranks of the workers, machinery at last breaks 
down the resistance which the male operatives in the manufacturing period 
continued to oppose to the despotism of capital” (pg 379) 


Marx’s and Engel’s views of the influence of machinery on different 
classes of society were far more perceptive than those of Ricardo who 
recognised that machinery affected the interests of different classes in society 
differently * For instance Engels ın The condition of the working class in England 
(p 431) noted 


“The bourgeoisie usually replies that improvements in machinery by 
decreasing the cost of production supply finished goods at lower prices, and 
that these reduced prices cause such an increase in consumpton that the 
unemployed operatives soon find full employment m newly founded fac- 
tories The bourgeoisie ignores the fact that it takes years for these results of 
the decrease in price to follow and for new factories to be built, it 1s silent 
upon the point that every improvement in machinery throws the real work, 
the expenditure of force more and more upon the machine and so 
transforms the work of full-grown men into mere expansion which a feeble 
woman or even a child can do quite as well, and does for half or two-third 
wages, that therefore grown men are constantly more and more supplanted 
and not reemployed by the increase in manufacture, it conceals the fact that 
whole branches of industry fall away or are so changed that they must be 
learned afresh It does not mention the fact that the process of improvement 
goes steadily on, and that as soon as the operative has succeeded in making 
himself at home in a new branch, if he actually does succeed in doing so, this 
too 1s taken from him, and with ıt the last remnant of security which 
remained to him for winning his bread" 

“The fact that improved machinery reduces wages has also been violen- 
tly disputed by the bourgeoise as it 15 constantly reiterated by the working- 
men The bourgeoisie insists that although the price of piece work has been 
reduced, yet the total of wages for the week’s work has rather risen than fallen, 
and the condition of the operative rather improved than deteriorated ! It 1s 
hard to get to the bottom of the matter, for the operatives usually dwell upon 
the price of prece-work. But it is certain that the weekly wage also has in many 
branches of work been reduced by the improvement of machinery” 


“The worst situation 1s that of those workers who have to compete 
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against a machine that is making its way The price of the goods which they 
produce adapts itself to the price of the kindred product of the machine and 
as the latter works more cheaply, its human compeutor has but the lowest 
wages The same thing happens to every operauve employed upon an old 
machine ın competition with later improvements ” 


“Let us examine somewhat more closely the fact that machinery more 
and more supersedes the work of men The human labour involved in both 
spinning and weaving, consists chiefly in piecing broken threads, as the 
machine does all the rest This work requires no muscular strength, but only 
flexibility of finger Men are therefore not only novneeded for it, but actually 
by reason, of the great muscular development of the hand, less fit for ıt than 
women and children and are therefore naturally almost superseded by them 
Hence the more the use of arms, the expenditure of strength can be 
transferred to steam or waterpower, the fewer men need be employed, and as 
women and children work more cheaply, and in these branches better than 
men, they take their places (p 434) 


“The employment of women at once breaks up the family, for when the 
wife spends twelve or thirteen hours every day in the mull, and the husband 
works the same length of tme there or elsewhere, what becomes of 
children ?" (p 486) 

“In many cases the family 1s not wholly dissolved by the employment of 
the wife but turned upside down The wife supports the family, the husband 
sits at home, tends the children, sweeps the room and»cooks This case 
happens very frequently, in Manchester alone, many hundred such men 
could be cited, condemned to domestic occupations It is easy to imagine the 
wrath aroused among the working men by this reversal of relations within the 
family, while the other social conditions remain unchanged" (pg 488 ) 


"Can anyone imagine a more insane state of things than that described 
in this letter ? And yet this condition which unsexes the man and takes from 
the women all womanliness, without being able to bestow upon the man true 
womanliness, or the women true manliness— this condition which degrades, 
in the most shameful way, both sexes, and through them, Humanity, 1s the 
last result of our much-praised civilisation the final achievement of all the 
efforts ad struggles of hundreds of generations to improve their own situa- 
uon and that of their postenty We must either despair of mankind, and its 
aims and efforts, when we see all our labour and toil result in such a mockery, 
or we must admit that human society has hitherto sought salvation in a false 
direction, we must admit that so total a reversal of the position of the sexes 
can have come to pass only because the sexes have been placed in a false posi- 
uon from the beginning If the reign of the wife over the husband, as 
inevitably brought about by the factory system, 1s nhuman, the prisune rule 
of the husband over the wife must have been inhuman too If the wife cannot 
have her supremacy upon the fact that she supplies the greater part, nay the 
whole of the common possession* 1s no true and rational one, since one 
member of the family boasts offensively of contribuung the greater share. If 
the family of our present society 1s being thus dissolved, this dissolution 
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merely shows that at bottorn, the binding tie of this family was not family 
affection, but private interest lurking under the cloak of a pretended com- 
munity of possessions” (pg 439) 


The above passages contain the gist of Marx’s and Engels’ views on 
female proletarianisation The three forms of relative surplus population or 
the industrial reserve a1my, are the floating, the latent and the stagnant, the 
industrial reserve, which by exerting a downward pull on wage level, 1s one of 
the counteracting influences on the falling rate of profit in the Marxian 
scheme of capital accumulation While, as mentioned before, the cyclical role 
of the industrial reserve army 1s well understood, an examination of the 
forms of relative surplus population indicates that Marx envisaged a secular 
aspect as well 


For instance, the floating reserve includes workers who are regularly dis- 
charged after a certain age (youth) from automauc factories where machinery 
enters as a factor or where only modern division of labour 1s carried out, and 
that section ofthe working class in modern industry where the life expectancy 
being short calls for a rapid renewal of the generations of labourers This 
floating reserve within the capitalist sector 1s a secular feature and indepen- 
dent of the booms and depressions of that capitalist sector 


The category of latent relative surplus population refers to the labouring 
populauon seeking employment in the capitalist sector consequent to the 
penetration of capitalism in the precapitalist sectors While Marx only 
specifically refers to the agricultural sector, 1t appears to us to be valid for all 
precapitalist sectors 

The third category of the relative surplus population, the stagnant, 
forms a part of the active labour army but with extremely irregular emplov- 
ment The chief form under which it occurs 1s domestic industry It recruits 
itself constantly from the super numerary forces of the modern sectois of 
industry and agriculture and specially from those decaying branches of 
industry where handicraft ıs yielding to manufacture, manufacture to 
machinery 

The last sediment of the relative surplus-population dwellsin the sphere 
of pauperism This layer of society, according to Marx, consists of three 
categories—those able to work, orphan and pauper children and thidh 
those demoralised and ragged and those unable to work 

Marx further noted that “the greater the social wealth, the functioning 
capital, the extent and energy of its growth, and therefore, also the absolute 
mass of the proletariat and the productiveness of its labour, the greate1 15 the 
industrial reserve army” 

Summing up the issues so far, the following ideas and views of female 
proletananisation emerge from the works of Marx and Engels 


1) Factory production and introduction of machinery draws women 
into production 


2) And ın so doing, subsutues female labour for male labour 


3) 
4) 


5) 


c 
= 


- 
— 
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This substitution has repercussions on the family 


Machinery provides the capitalist greater control over the labour 
process 


The initial resistance to machinery by male labour 1s broken down by 
substituting 1t with female labour 


Machinery by drawing all members of the family irrespective of age 
and sex, depreciates the value cf male labour power 


Machinery by transfering the expenditure of more and more motive 
power to the machine transforms the work itself bringing about 
changes both in labour used as well as wages This transformation of 
work where the tools have been converted from being manual 
implements of man into implements of a mechanical apparatus 
enables the ‘motive mechanism’ to acquire an independent form 
entirely emancipated from the restraints of human strength This, 
enables employment of labourers with “slight muscular strength and 
those whose bodily development 1s incomplete but whose limbs are 
all the more supple” Consequently the labour of women and 
children was the first thing sought for by capitalists who used 
machinery 


Alongwith the tool, the skill of the workman in handling it passes over to 
the machine The capabilites of the tool are emancipated from the restraints 
that are inseparable from human labour power In the process, the division 
of labour gets altered In place of the hierarchy of specialised workmen that 
characterises manufacture, there exists in the automatic factory a tendency to 
equalise and reduce to one and the same level every kind of work that has to 
be done by the minders of the machines, in the place of the artifically pro- 
duced differentiations of the detail workmen, step the natural difference of 
age and sex This transformation of the work and the worker 1s generally 
referred to as “deskilling” 


8) 


9) 


a) 


An examination of the process of proletarianisation cannot be con- 
ducted independent of an understanding of the secular aspects of the 
industrial reserve army 

While Marx’s analysis of the forms of relanve surplus population 
does not differentiate between any groups of labour, the following 
questior * with regard to female proletarianisation remain valid 


Within the floating reserve in the capitalist sector where machinery 
exists and modern division of labour prevails, what 1s the incidence 
of women ? Whatare the sectors in which young women get constan- 
tly replaced after attaining a certain age and why ? Is such replace- 
ment of workers after youth more among women than men and 
more in the female intensive sectors than others ? 

In the latent reserve, does the rate of absorpuon of precapitalist sec- 


tors by capitalism differ between female-intensive and other pre- 
capitalist sectors of production ? While households (as different from 
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household production) are not viewed as production sectors, they do 
constitute a latent source of labour supply What has been the impact 
of capitalism in augmenung labour supply and why does this process 
occur ? 


c) On the stagnant form of relatuve surplus population does capitalist 
domesuc industry continue to remain resilient to transformation to 
modern factory system and if so are these female intensive ? Why 
does this happen ? 


d) We further need to note to what extent a sex-seggregated employ- 
ment structure inhibits female absorption in the labour force It 1s 
generally understood that a sex-seggregated employment has no 
basis in laws of motion of capitalism which predict that as women are 
taken up they are converted in representauve proportions into 
primary workers such that even if they were initially dispropor- 
tionately represented in cyclical unemployment, a secular homo- 
genization of labour begins to dominate therr cychical differenuation 
Does capitalism, even if it destroyed the former precapitalist sex- 
seggregated employment structure, give rise to new forms of sex- 
seggregated employment structures. and why ? 


Any understanding of the process of female proletarianisation has to 
contend with these questions on the industrial reserve army as well as the 
substitutability effect and its implicanons menuoned in points 1-7 


We agree, as would all those following the method of Marx, that none of 
these questions can be answered a prion without examining the historical 
development and the dynamics of a parucular social formation 


A Review of Issues 1n Some Recent Literature 


Studies on the labour process in recent umes have largely been initiated 
by the work of Harry Braverman’ Without negating the major criticism of 
Braverman's work, namely the fact that the analysis of the labour process 1s 
done independently of the analysis of class relations and state instituuons, or 
in other words from the organisation of the mode of production as a whole, 
we recognise that there are significiant insights from Braverman and others 
on the implications of the restructuring of capitalist labour processes For 
Braverman the crucial determinant of changes in the industrial reserve army 
is mechanisation and automation “Those industries and labour processes 
subjected to mechanisation release masses of labour for exploitation in other 
generally less mechanised areas of cpaital accumulation ” Conversely, in 
those industries in which mechanisauon and automation have not developed 
in any significant scale there 15 an increasing demand for labour This in turn 
creates the tendency for capital to invest ın methods of organisation of the 
labour process which utilise low wage labour Braverman thus ties fluc- 
tuations 1n the demand for labour to his analysis of the expanding and 
declining sectors of the economy What however has not been tackled in 
Braverman’ s analysis is the implications on gender division of labour conse- 
quent of the restructuring of the labour process It 1s also not clear why cer- 
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tain categories of labour are low wage labour If it 1s a question of skill 
differences/requirements, this raises the whole question of the concept of 
‘skill? Skill can be conceptualized in three different ways It can refer to com- 
plex competencies, involving both conception and execution of a task, which 
are developed within a parucular set of social relations of production, it can 
refer to control over the labour process, and third the concept of skill can 
refer to conventional definitions of occupational status Does the use of ‘low 
wage’ labour in certain forms of production organisation imply that the 
labour process here 1s simplified ? Or the particular labou: has a marginal 
position in the labour process or low occupational status 


In certain forms of production organisation particular types of labour- 
women, children, and migrants are sought after as low wage labour, com- 
pared to other labour which could also be utilised In the case of footloose 
and temporary migrants with holds in precapitalist sectors, find those pre- 
capitalist sectors to provide a subsidy for their low wage in the capitalist sec- 
tors * In the case of women we find the explanation of low wage for women 
inadequate in Marx and Engels, and Braveman Itis my position that women 
asa'low wage’ category cannot be explained without introducing ‘patriarchy 
in the analysis, by which we mean the ideology of gender relations prevailing 
in society where man 1s deemed to be the provider and protector of the family 
the concrete manifestation of this ideology being reflected in terms of control 
over resources and labour among others The value of female labour power 
gets discounted thereby This parucular gender ideology not only ensures a 
discounted rate on female labour power but also reproduces forms of depen- 
dence and subordination found within the family in the capitalist work 
environment We merely conclude by noung that both in Marx and Brave- 
man, the concept of the industrial reserve army 1s imprecisely specified both 
theoretically and empirically 


Marxist Feminist literature on female proletarianisation raise some of 
the following issues — 


The existence of patriarchy within capitalist society ıs not merely a 
hangover from a pre-industrial stage of capitalism or from pre-capitalist 
society nor even of sexist attitudes and preyudices which can be purged 
butis of fundamental economic, political and ideological importance to 
the capitalist mode of production® In this context ıt was noted that 
while Marx's analysis of the general tendencies within capitalism pro- 
vided a foundation for the analysis of female wage labour, it does not 
adequately analyse the relationship between the farmly and the 
organisation of capitalist production. The crucial way 1n which Veronica 
Beechey (1977) sees the relauonship between the two emerging is 
through the contradictory tendencies within captialism to which women 
are subjected On the one hand the tendency to draw married women 
into wage labour under the direct domination of capital which has also 
given rise to the tendency for capital to produce more labour-saving 
devices for use in the house, and to produce some of the use values 
which were previously produced m the home within the svstem of 
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capitalist commodity production This tendency coexists with another 
tendency towards the maintenance of the family as a unit for the rep- 
roduction of labour power and of the woman's role as domestic 
labourer within it, and attempts to lower the value of male labour power 
by producing use-values which are necessary for the production and 
reproduction of labour power as a commodity both on a day to day and 
a generational basis. These contradictory tendencies, she notes, have 
been embodied in a number of ways of organising the labour process 
such as the creation of flexible shifts, part tme work etc , which have 
enabled women to perform both forms of labour, domestic labour and 
wage labour It is her view, that whether the woman labours as domestic 
labourer outside the direct domination of capital, or as wage labourer 
under the direct domination of capital, the woman 1s vitally involved in 
capitals attempts to extract a high rate of surplus value, and to generate 
countertendencies to the tendency for the rate of profit to fall 


It was pointed out that Marx as well as Braveman do not recognise the 
reaction of the organised working class to changes or restructuring of the 
labour process, and the implication of it for gender division of labour in 
a patriarchal capitalist context In other words, there are limits to the 
substitutability of one type of labour for another mentioned in the 
earlier section, limits drawn by politcal action, rather than the 
economic mechanisms 


Veronica Beechey (1977) argues that the specific position of women as 
part of the industrial reserve army can be explained in terms of (a) their 
labour power being paid for at a price below its value (b) their labour power 
having a lower value and (c) the existence of the family, and of women's 
dependency within the family, and the ideological assumptions which sur- 
round this, which enter into the determination of the value of female labour 
power However, she restricts the use of the industrial reserve army concept 
to “short, sharp shifts" in labour demand, in response to seasonal fluc- 
tuations or fluctuations in the business cycle Long term shifts in the struc- 
ture of the working class and the introducton of female labour on a fairly 
long term basis into particular branches of industry can more usefully be 
seen in terms of capital's attempts to employ forms of labour power which 
have a lower value and in terms of the process of deskilling If we recognise 
the secular aspect of the industrial reserve army, then Beechey’s distinction 
between the two 1s essentially a distinction of the cyclical and the secular role 
of the industrial reserve army Once again we will have to recognise that 
much of this confusion exists simply because the concept 1s imprecisely 
specified both theoretically and empirically Beechey is of the opinion that 
whenever women have a different value from that of male labour power, 
their distinctive position within producuon has to be understood by 
reference to the family and the role of women within it We do not restrict it so 
narrowly, but say that it has to be understood in terms of the patriarchial 
ideology as mentioned earlier 


Floya Anthias (1980) while agreeing with Beechey that the family/ 
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production nexus 1s crucial, warns that it would be a mistake to take the 
family as ‘presupposed’ for it ıs inextricably bound, affecung and affected, by 
the production process, although it 1s one of the conditions of existence of 
women's wage labour ın capitalism It 1s also her view that once family is 
introduced, the analysis should be conducted at the level of the ‘social forma- 
tion’ and not ‘the mode of production’ as Beechey attempts to 


Anthias also thinks that Beechey’s ‘advantages’ to capital of female 
labour 1s' different from the question concerning the reasons for women 
being drawn into production She thinks the issue is the reason, why par- 
ucular groups of human subjects, with certain characteristics, whether sex or 
race, fill particular places in society and specifically in the labour process 
Given this problematic, what 1s actually necessary in her opinion is a concrete 
analysis of the process by which ‘women’ have been drawn into employment 
and into various categories of employment 


Anthias also highlights some of the weaknesses in Beechey's argument 
of how female labour 1s advantageous to capital in three ways, ın particular 
Beechey's argument that women can be paid less than the value of labour 
power, and her analogy of women with semiproletarianised workers While 
sem1-proletananised workers depend on another mode of production, mthe 
case of women, according to Beechey, dependence 1s on the male wage 
Anthias finds a circularity ın Beechey’s argument, that women have got to be 
initially excluded from production within the capitalist mode in order to be 
constituted as economic dependents 

Anthias also points out that Marx’s analysis of Reserve army was at a 
general and abstract level and do not refer to any particular group of people 
She also finds the political implications of applying the concept of RAL to 
women unfortunate for ıt leads to a tendency to marginalize the importance 
of women’s employment for advanced capitalism Also Beechey’s emphasis 
on dependence of women on male wage might lead to a strategy of ‘payment 
for housework (though Beechey herself has not said so) and the the underes- 
umation of the need for struggles along various other fronts parucularly on 
the ideological front 


While agreeing with Anthias on the issues raised, parucularly the polu- 
cal ones, I do not think Beechey ever has a narrow conception of struggles 
The struggles at the ideological front are both against capitalism and par- 
tiarchy Marilyn Power (1983) agrees with Floya Anthias (1980) that Marx’s 
categories of the reserve army were general and not intended to describe 
specific groups of people and that in order to analyse the experience of 
specific groups such as women it 1s necessary to look at that experience in its 
concrete social formation In the United States, she noted that the rapid and 
steady increase in the participation of married women in wage labour in the 
latter half of the 20th century can be understood to be the result of the inva- 
sion of their traditional production for use and exchange ın the home by 
capitalist production, and an increased demand for clerical and service 
workers in the capitalist sector She noted that women were thereby freed 
into the latent reserve army and have been gradually incorporated into active 
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wage labour as capitalism has expanded This argument she noted, has 
implications on the dynamic interacuon between capitalism and patriarchy 
The expansion of capitalist production work from the home and by incor- 
porating women into the wage labour force whittled away the economic and 
ideological basis of patriarchy However as there is no evidence that gender 
inequality both within the labour force and the family is decreasing, she 
noted that capitalism has not set the stage for the destruction of patriarchy 
and that the oppression of women has become incorporated into the 
dynamics of capitalism in a complex and contradictory interaction 


Irene Bruegel (1979) seeks to defend the reserve army role in the face of 
two major challenges based on the British experience from 1974-78, namely, 
the long term trend to women's increasing participation in the labour force, 
and the segregation of the labour force into men's and women's jobs 
According to her, disposability ıs the crux of the matter in determining 
whether women constitute a reserve army and sets out to discover whether 
women constitute a disproportionate section of the unemployed in times of 
crisis There are two aspects to Bruegel's disposability model First, the idea 
that women might cushion men from the full impact of recession could be 
taken to imply that women's emplovment opportunities, taken as a whole, 
deteriorate in times of recession On the other hand, it can be taken to mean 
that any individual women ıs more susceptible to redundancy and unem- 
ployment than a man ın an equivalent situaton Bruegel argues that 
individual for individual, women are more susceptible to redundancy and 
unemployment though this may not cushion men from the full impact of 
recessions Also the long-term shift toward women in the workforce through 
the expansion of the service and the public sector have worked to cushion 
women from the full impact of the recessions We find that Bruegel's analysis 
though recognising the long term shifts has its primary focus on the cyclical 
aspect We also note that in Bruegel’s work there 1s no attempt at integrating 
the peculiar role of women in the industrial reserve army in the process of 
capital accumulation 


Based on the work of Connelly (1978) and Irene Bruegel (1979), Lynda 
Yanz and David Smith (1983) cnticise the simplistic assertion that “women 
function as a reserve army of labour for capital” without any proof or 
explanation They are of the opinion that it 1s not wrong to describe women 
as playing a peculiar role in the reserve army at specific umes and in specific 
places, though the concept as such is neither an adequate description nor 
explanation of women’s subordinate status in the labour force Based on the 
Canadian experience they find that an increasing number of women, par- 
ticularly married women, have Joined the labour force in recent times in 
clerical and service type jobs Though these are low-paying dead-end jobs 
they are permanent and very few women are found to drop out. They 
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therefore find that as women have been integrated into the labour force, the 
reserve army characteristic of disposabihty was not fulfilled In their view 
capitalism has a ‘natural’ tendency to extend women's employment oppor 
tunities because their labour power 1s available at a lower price, and this ten- 

dency forms the basis for a struggle around women's right to work, women's 

relation to the family and women's relation to men The outcome of these 

struggles, in their opinion, was that women were available to capital ın certain 

ways that' correspond to the notion of women as a reserve army And it is 

these struggles that were the key determinants in establishing women’s 

relationship, to the labour force, not women’s role as a reserve army of 
labour 


I agree with Yanz and Smith that assertion is not explanation, but find 
their own analysts wanting explanation It 1s not clear why women’s labour 
power 1s available at a lower price, and can this lower price and the struggles 
mentioned, be independent ofa patriarchal gender ideology I do not see the 
struggles as a determinant being distinctly separate from the reserve army 
role We believe that the interaction between capitalism and patriarchy 1s a 
complex one which enables women as a group to playa peculiar role in the 
reserve army in terms of availability, disposability, and cheapness While 
recognising that the reserve army 1s the result of the process of capital 
accumulation, in parucular, the increasing organic composition of capital, 
the development of capitalism while releasing or freeing labour in one sector, 
also increases the demand for labour ın other sectors, and we find that 
capitalism’s demand for labour to be type-specific The implications of 
women specific absorption and displacement, while part of the general 
absorption and displacement, cannot be analysed without introducing pat- 
narchy, and without placing the specificity of female labour within a general 
model of capital accumulation 


Jane Humphries (1983) distinguishes clearly between the cyclical 
reserve army hypothesis and the secular reserve army hypothesis She 
reviews the literature on this theme including the critiques of industrial 
reserve army hypothesis who suggest that occupational specialisation by sex 
introduces inflexibihty in the labour market. In her view the secular reserve 
army hypothesis cannot be analysed without an idea of Marx and Engels view 
of female proletanianisation, which also includes the substitutability aspect 
Using the relevant US data, she explores how women constituted a latent 
reserve and the process of their asstmilation in the labour force She found 
that in the US conditions were ripe for a substitution of women workers for 
men In her opinion debates on women’s role in the industrial reserve army 
is not metely academic but has important political implications as well 


The Indian Secenario 


We characterise: the Indian scene as a labour surplus multstructural 
one, multistructural in the sense that there exists even ın present times, very 
different forms of production, ranging from arusanal production to modern 
manufacture, with different degrees of subsumption to capital We also note 
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that these different structures do not exist in 150lauon of each other but are 
interlinked and interact with one another Given this multistructural system. 
our primary question 1s the experience of women in the labour force 
Specifically we seek to obtain an understanding of the process of female pro- 
letarianisation in a multistructural context. Using both macro evidence and 
the numerous micro studies on women and work, we seek to explore the 
eight issues raised in the earlier part of the paper Except for certain sporadic 
evidence we have on the pre-Independence period, our analysis will be con- 
fined largely to the contemporary situation ın the non-agrarian spheres 


In the post Independence period the macro evidence on the manufac- 
turing sector from the census data reveals a declining trend in the incidence 
of workers in the household sector, both males and females, though the 
magmitude of decline among females cannot be accurately stated, and an 
increase 1n the incidence of workers in non-Household manufacturing sec- 
tor. Analysing the overall net employment effect of this structural shift in 
manufacturing sector from household to non-household production, 1t was 
found that for the country as a whole the net effect of employment among 
males was positive, while in the case of females ıt was negative Clearly then, 
the growth of the non-household manufacturing sector is not accompanied 
by an absorption of women displaced from the Household manufacturing 
sector" This displacement takes place against the backdrop of an overall 
secular decline in female work participaticn'' Basing the analysis on 
occupational tables in the 1961 and 1971 Census Asok Mitra et al (1980) 
noted that “under those capital-intensive industrial sectors that have limited 
employment-generating capacity, the scope for employment for male 
workers in India has been limited but it has been even more constricted for 
female workers Women workers are mostly employed in labour intensive 
occupations like tea, coffee, rubber and coconut plantations, carpet weaving, 
laundry, bidi making or making of matches, coir making, construction work, 
pottery and kiln work and food processing acuvities With growing emphasis 
on food crop production in each successive plan there has not been any 
remarkable expansion in the employment generaung capacity of the 
occupations mentioned above On the other hand, with the increase in popu- 
lation and with unlimited supply of labour in the working ages there has been 
an increasingly tough competition for employment between men and 
women ın all sectors of the economy, and consequently there is evidence of 
displacement of women workers from even these agricultural and household 
industrial activities in which they were engaged 1n former decades ” This pro- 
cess coupled with the fact of a very sluggish growth of the organised sector as 
a whole, and of female employment ın that sector in particular, has led to the 
emergence of the urban informal sector where women are largely concen- 
trated atid engaged in petty commodity production and trade The urban 
informal sector constitutes a pool of stagnant labour reserve for the capitalist 
sectors of the economy The formal capitalist sectors uses a number of means, 
of extracting surplus value from the informal sector through a set of linkages, 
subcontracting production linkage being an mmportant aspect—(See John 
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Harriss 1982, Kalpagam 1981, Acharya 1983 etc) Given the demographic 
pressure, a sluggish industrialisauon. pace, and its accompanying capital 
intensiveness, this stagnant labour reserve is poised for a growth rather than a 
dechne The stagnancy refers to the likely assimilation in the capitalist 
labour force 


The latent reserve in the Indian context comprises of those women in 
peasant agriculture and in other pre-capitalist non-agrarian activities as well 
as those who due to continued unemployment and inability to procure work 
go out of the labour force That women in peasant agriculture are getung 
rapidly proletarianised ıs evidenced from the remarkable growth in the 
agricultural labour force brought about by the modernisation and new 
technology in agriculture. While this 1s true of men too, the percentage 
increase in incidence among male agricultural labourers from 1961 to 1981 
was from 18 73 per cent to 19 77 per cent, while in the case of women the 
increase was from 24 61 per cent to 45 57 per cent That women tend to go 
out of the labour force when work ıs not available 1s evident from the fact that 
in the NSS 32nd Round the usual status labour force participanon rate both 
among rural and urban females 1s lower than the current weekly status This 
is also true for men An exact quantification of the latent labour reserve 1s 
however not possible 


The floating labour reserve refers to that section of the labour force in 
the capitalist sector which for one reason or another are constantly renewed 
All employment in capitalist sectors that are seasonal ın nature or say age 
specific would constitute the floating reserve No macro level indication of its 
quantum and trend is available or decipherable 


Given this overall macro picture, we shall examine specifically the 
following issues from various micro studies First whether factory production 
and the introduction of machinery has drawn women, whether women have 
substituted men and whether it has lowered the value of male labour power 
Second, what have been the changes in the nature of the labour process, and 
its implications on sex typing of tasks Thirdly to what extent do women 
satisfy the three criteria of availability, disposability and cheapness to capital, 
and fourthly what ıs role of a patriarchal ideology and the material forms of 
its manifestation to ensure the three criteria Our analysis shall be done by 
broad industry groups 


Textiles 


In present times it has been noted that the indiscriminate growth of the 
powerloom sector constitutes are opportunity lost for the handloom sector 
which 1s not only employment intensive, but also provide employment for 
women parucularly in preweaving processes (Devaki Jain 1984) Thus in this 
case new technology and new form of production organisation constitutes 
displacement of women Analysing all three sectors-handloom, powerloom 
and the mill sector ın Cormbatore (Isa Baud 1983) found that in the han- 
dloom sector with a greater proportion of family labour in it than the other 
two sectors, the task division in the labour process 1s based on age, gender 
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and family relationship and was unfavourable to an equal division of labour 
between men and women and to women’s social autonomy The other two 
sectors with their greater reliance on wage labour appeared more favourable 
though in the mill sector there was increasing Job segregation and a declining 
proporuon of women to all workers The pre-Independent evidence on the 
mill sector in Bombay from Radhakumar (1984) 1s very revealing 


In contrast to the conclusion of M D Morris that the retrenchment of 
women from the mills since 1920 was due to the Maternity Benefit Act and 
the Act restricting women from working at mght, she found that it was the 
changes in the labour process brought about by mechanisation that was res- 
ponsible for retrenchment The introduction of the cheese winding machine 
changed the winding process from one entailing some amount of hand 
labour to one using machines The introduction of the universal winding 
machines simplified the winding and reeling processes by compressing them 
to one, and reeling yarn into hanks for dyeing, which was women’s task, 
became unnecessary She also noted that in the case of women attempts at 
standardisation of wage rates actually led to à fall ın wages The rationalisa- 
tion measures 1n the cotton mill industry adversely affected women A large 
number of tasks in which women were employed before ceased either to 
employ women, or ceased to exist as tasks After 1926 there was no women 
waste pickers as the task was taken over by machines, no women doffers in the 
Frame Department, no women cheese winders as ıt was rationalised out of 
existence, no women reelers in the Warping department, and no women 
washer in the Bleaching department. After 1934 she noted that, there were no 
women employed in the carding room, neither as machine tenters, nor lap 
carriers, nor fly collectors Nor were there any women handfolders left in the 


Folding Department She also noted that the prevailing ideology defining 
women's primary role as a ‘reproducer’ caused women’s wage labour in the 
mills to be described as supplementary-which in fact it was not 


In woollen industry the growth of factory production sought to destroy 
the cottage industry in which women from poorer households were engaged 
in spinning. The handprinung industry 1s another case, 1n which women 
have been displaced due to mechanised printing (Devake Jain 1984) 

The study of the Lace makers of Narsapur by Maria Mies (1980) provides 
interesting insights When lace making started ın Narsapur around 1860 it 
was not with the intention of producing for exchange value The Christian 
missionaries who had converted the untouchable caste Malas and Madigas 
who were formerly agricultural labourers, taught this craft to the women of 
the converts in order to overcome the social boycott they faced At the turn of 
the century, lace export began on a regular commercial basis Women of the 
fisherman caste, the Agnikulakshatriya who had always worked outside the 
house selling fish were engaged 1n lace work along with the Christians In 
course of ume due to agricultural pauperization women of the agricultural 
caste Kapu also joined. When production an commercial line started, the 
production process was reorganised along the classical putting out system 
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Several women agents visited the artisans at certain intervals, gave them the 
thread and the designs their customers had ordered for and after a certain 
ume collected the finished articles The arusans were paid piece rate wages 
agreed upon This system of production, Mies noted, was advantageous to 
the demand and supply of arusans As the labour force is simply there “sit- 
ung in their house", the exporter does not run any risk when demand is slack, 
he simply gives less threat to a smaller number of women And when hegets a 
lot of orders he has no problem to send his agents to more women who are 
just waiting to get work These women thus consutute a labour reserve, and 
here we find that it is à mix of both latent and stagnant nature On the polt- 
cal front, the scattered organisation of production and the isolauon of pro- 
ducers from each other prevents labour from unionising and gives the 
merchant-exporter a greater control over labour 


The horizontal division of labour in the putting out system was accom- 
panied by an elaborate system of verucal division of labour Some women 
would make certain small designs, others would make Joining parts, and all 
these parts and components would be collected by the agents and brought to 
a certain place where specially skilled women would join them together into 
lace goods 

With the rapid development of capitalist farming brought about by the 
Green Revolution in the 60's, the rich and middle peasants who had been 
able to accumulate, diverted a part of it to the lace business Thus a class of 
rich merchants from Kamma, Kapu and other castes emerged With this the 
sex and caste composition of the agents changed While formerly women 
functioned as agents, now they were Kapu men The men now cover a larger 
number of villages on bicycles for their distribution and collection Men are 
also used for finishing work Thus with the rise of this new group of expor- 
ters, the women have lost their access to the market sphere 


The organisation of the industry on a household basis and. the social 
definiuon of the lace workers as “housewives” has resulted in a situation 
where the industry 1s fully integrated ın the world market system but the 
relationship between the exporters and the producers, the women, have not 
been transformed into contractual wage labour relations, typical for 
factory work 


Studies on the Export Garments Industry Kalpagam (1981), Rukmin Rao 
and Sabha Hussain (1984) and Nirmala Banenee (1984) highlight the following 
aspects The structure of the industry in the major centres of the country dif- 
fers In Madras, garment units are found in both the factory and the non- 
factory sector In the former case, the scale of production 1s generally large 
such that they adopt some form of the assembly line system (though the 
assembly line system itself varies with the scale of operation), while the non- 
factory sector consists of firms to which generally excess orders during peak 
times are subcontracted and where no form of assembly system prevails On 
the assembly system only women are employed on ume rate, whereas in the 
nonfactory units men are also employed in production, along with women in 
some units, where every worker produces a whole garment on a piece rate 
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basis The bulk of the women workforce in the industry 1s young, below 26 
years of age, with the non-factory sector having a greater concentration of 
young women workers It was also found that bulk of the women workers are 
first generation women workers in the family, and in a significant section, the 
male heads—either father or husbands had some form of industrial employ- 
ment In this sense, we can say that women in the industrial working class 
households consutute a latent reserve With the development of new indus- 
tries on capitalist lines, the women from these households are the first to be 
absorbed in the workforce of these industries 


Fragmentation of production and the creation of small work places 
found in Madras was also noted in the Delhi study, though in Delhi, put-out 
homework was also prevalent Young women again were employed on the 
assembly line as ın Madras, though in Delhi some companies employed 
them only on condition that they resign on marriage, which 1s not prevalent 
in Madras The Delhi study also highlights instances of managements prom- 
oting submissive ideology among the workers It emphatically states “It 1s 
true that women fulfill many family responsibilities and attempt to find work 
which 1s compatible with such responsibilites Yet our study indicates that 
whenever capital requires cheap laborur in the form of women, it 1s able to 
draw them out and place them in different jobs What ıs reproduced at the 
workplace ıs the ideology of women’s secondary status ” 


In Calcutta, the garment industry 1s largely in the non-factory sector, 
with workers also working from bustees It was also found that production 
techniques were striclty an extension to the export market of the practices so 
far used for the domestic market—with no new elaborations The sewing 
machines were not fitted with electrical motors unlike in large firms in Mad- 
ras. The garment -\dustry, though labour intensive, has low total labour cost 
compared to prices The industry thus 1s constantly attempting to lower 
labour costs to make prices competitive in the export market The women 
workers on their part are willing to accept low wage rates thus providing the 
industry with cheap labour 


Oral discussions with researchers on the Khadi industry reveals that with 
technological improvements of the Charkha, producuvity has increased 
manyfold, but ıt has also caused a subsutution of women of different age 
groups While formerly old women of different age groups were employed, 
the technological improvement has caused through: it, greater weight, a 
greater mascular strength to rotate the wheel that now only young women are 
employed on these charkhas 


Food Industry 


Paddy processing 1s one of the major industries that has shown a striking 
decrease in female employment over the decade, consequent to the growth 
of mills (Mukul Mukhenee 1983) An analysis of the regional dimensions of 
such change Gita Sen (1983) has shown that in areas where commer- 
cialisation-proceeded rapidly, where the marketed surplus of paddy was 
significamt, paddy mulling made greater inroads on female employment in 
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handpounding These also seemed to be areas with a high incidence of 
women labourers in paddv cultivation Clearly in this case, capitalist produc- 
tion and exchange has caused a decrease in female employment 


The food processing industry in Kerala has the following characteristics 
as revealed in Molly Mathew (Undated) The fruit and vegetable processing 
industrv was characterised bv a low level of technology and unorganised 
character in respect of employment The first processing industry is charac- 
terised by tendency towards “disorganisation” In the initial stages of the 
industry all the operations were done in the processing factories and the 
industry as a whole was in the organised sector The beginning of the 1970’s 
marked a new era in the processing industry with the advent of small scale 
shrimp peeling sheds, and with this development the industry was divided 
into organised and unorganised sectors The suppliers started peeling sheds 
on a home scale basis employing the local women on piece-rate basis and a 
large number of women were thrown out of the organised sector Both these 
industries are seasonal, the women workers are underemploved for part of 
the year Also, in both, the demand for female labour is age specific—a 
majority of them are unmarried and below 30 years of age, and are asked to 
resign after marriage This again constitutes an instance of floating labour 
reserve A similar situation also prevails in other seasonal food- processing 
industry such as cashew processing for export in Tamilnadu where young 
unmarried girls are employed, and are renewed after they reach a “certain 
age or marriage The seasonality and the consequent casualness of employ- 
ment, permit such age-marital status specific demand for female labour 


In the prawn processing industry in Calcutta, Banerjee (1984) noted that 
women were involved in cleaning which is an unskilled task and grading 
which required skill, and these two tasks together determine both the accep- 
tability and price of the product However women’s wages formed only 
about one sixth of the total value added to the cost of fresh prawns by pro- 
cessing till it left for export The margin of returns on capitals can be as much 
as 50 per cent of this value added In this situation she notes that wages are 
not low because the industrv 1s keen to save on wages, and nor can the indus- 
try’s success be attributed to its low wage cost The low level of wages IS 
explained in terms of its opportunity cost Regarding the sex typing of tasks 
in the industry, she noted that so long as traditional tasks continued to be 
done by the same method and tools, modern industry does not alter the sex- 
wise division of tasks, which helps to keep traditionally inferior jobs at 
inferior wage levels even though they may be crucial tasks for the success of 
the new industry 


Other Industries 


The Beedi Industry of Allahabad has been studied in Zarma Bhatty 
(1980) lt is essenually an household industry employing Muslim women of 
all ages, though there are Beedi factories too, where the method of produc- 
uon does not change but workers are brought collectively under one roof 
Here the women home-workers can sometimes be treated as wage labourers 
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or as petty commodity producers Prior to the abolition of the contract sys- 
tem, they were all wage workers working for piece rate to a contractor under 
putting out system (a case of formal subsumption to capital), and with the 
legislation abolishing contract system in Beedi industry, there has been no 
change in the organisation of production, only all raw material distributed by 
contractors to home workers 1s deemed as ‘sale’ and all collection of beedi 
from workers by the contractor 1s deemed ‘purchase’ thereby beating the 
legislation These home-workers consutute a stagnant labour reserve The 
domestic production of Beedi continues to survive alongside of factory pro- 
duction because the patriarchal ideology of secluding Muslim women 


ensures a supply of such women willing to work at home at any wage 
rate. 


The Electrical Fan Industry of West Bengal revealed certain notable 
features, as seen from Banerjee (1984) In the past this industry used to employ 
women m significant numbers in seveal skilled jobs, but in recent times these 
jobs have been taken over by men, and women are confined to crude 
unskilled jobs This, she noted, was true not only of big factory units but also 
of small workshops Women were pushed out from tasks, when a regulated 
wage structure increased the wages for those tasks and made it attractive for 
the male workers Alongside of this, the supply of male workers for these 
tasks went up owing to retrenchment of male workers in large units that had 
gone in for rationalisation 


What can be concluded The sahet features of the micro studies that we have 
so far covered highlight the following facts 


(1) The development of capitalism in the labour surplus mulu- 
structural context of India and the introduction of machinery has in many 
instances that we have seen, and contrary to what can be postulated from 
Marx and Engels, were female labour displacing The kind of substitution of 
male labour by female labour as expected by Marx and Engels does not seem 
to have taken place The development of capitalism in this context has also 
absorbed women in a number of new occupations 


(2) Women do infact constitute a cheap labour reserve, though the form 
of labour reserve differs based on the organisauon of that industry. In this 
mult-structural contect, all three forms of latent, stagnant and floating are 
prevalent and identifiable, and each aids through a specific way the process 
of capitalist development 


(3) The tasks that women perform are generally unskilled and there are 
instances where with both a change in the labour process and without any 
change, women have been pushed out from skilled to unskilled tasks 


(4) Women are generally found to be engaged in tasks, where only crude 
tools are used and no supplementary motive power 1s provided 


(5) The process of ‘informalisauon’ or ‘disorganisation’ of production 
units 1s done with a view to exploit the cheap labour that 1s available, female 
labour bemg an important constituent of it. 
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(6) Export onenited industnes, where price competitiveness 1s necessary 
for survival and where instability 1s not infrequent, are not only seekers of 
cheap labour, but also attempt to substitute machinery by labour 


These pointers do not however adequately answer the set of issues we 
had started examining The evidence we have on those issues 1s rather 
sporadic in nature This 1s to be expected as none of the studies had an 
explicit focus on any of these issues 


Specifically we find that while all studies had indicated that women do 
constitute cheap labour, with the exception of Banerjee (1984) none of the 
studies had attempted an analysis of wage determmation Even here the 
explanation 1s in a strictly conventional supply-demand framework Though 
Banerjee (1983) recognises that women were specially vulnerable on the 
labour market, given the fact that “they were relatively less prepared to enter 
the labour market and more desperate when they did” and that the structure 
of wages reflect the social attitudes prevailing, there 1s very little analysis of 
the role of patriarchy in wage determination, and the concrete forms of its 
manifestation on both the supply and demand side, which imposes real con- 
straints and compulsions on women, making them specially vulnerable The 
interaction of patriarchy and capitalism ıs a domain that needs closer 
scrutiny and wider elaboration 


Also much more probing on the changes ın labour process in particular 
instances and the accompanying imphicauons on labour use by gender and 
skill needs to be done In this context a whole examsnation of the concept ol 
‘skill’, and its implication in policy matters such as ‘minimum wages’ appears 
to be an immediate need 


] Fora clear and ludic accounts see Paul Sweezy, “Theory of Capitalist Development’, apart 
from Marx’s Capital Vol 1 


While we are aware that the reserve army principle holds true irrespecuve of the assumption 


on population growth, in concrete instances a greater demographic pressure will have a 
greater depressing effect on wage rate 


The elaboranon of a “mulustructural system” is to be found in U Kalpagam, “Labour 
Marker Segmentation in a mulustructural context and its implications on the female labour 
force” Labour, Capital and Societv, Vol 17, No 2, November 1984 


4 All works on Women as an industrial reserve army cited in the References at the end, with 
the excepnon of Jane Humphnes (1983) 


5 See Ricardo“On Machinery” p 386 Chapter XXXI Vol 1, The Works and Correspondence 
of David Ricardo edited by Piero Sraffa with the collaboration of MH Dobb—"On the 
Principles of Poliucal Economy and Taxation” Cambridge Uniwersity Press 1975 
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See Jane Hamphrics (1983) 

Starting from Harry Braverman, others such as Andrew Friedman, Fdwards, Machel 
Burawoy, The Brighton Labour Process Group have focussed on issued related to the 
Labour Process 

See Veronica Bcechey in Stephen Wood icd ) 1982 

See the literauue in Harold Wople (ed) “The Artuculanon of the Modis of Production", 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London 1980 


* Sce ‘Occupational Structure and Employment in. Tamilnadu’ by the author, 


mumeographad (1984) 
See Ashok Mitra (1980) 
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Women's Issues In The Performing Arts: A Review Article 


THE DECADE 1975-85 was dedicated to women In the midst of the general 
flurry of activity of research on women, employment schemes for women 
etc, a few festivals of music and dance purporung to take up woman- 
onented themes also took place That social themes and concerns managed 
to find a place in the citadel of ‘pure’ art is encouraging but the question 1s— 
what 1n fact was depicted and presented, what were seen to be women's 
issues > This article will attempt to idenufy the underlying perception of 
women’s issues 1n some of these concerts and festivals, arid to see how, by 
and large, the perception of the problem, and therefore naturally, the 
answers (if any) are confused and incoherent. This arucle does not cover the 
considerable activity undertaken by women's organisations, cultural groups 
of politcal and social organisations etc , but 1s limited to a few programmes- 
festivals of classical music and dance 


Talking to many musicians, dancers and interested bsteners/observers!, 
one gets the impression that as far as music and dance go, there 1s no 
woman's problem any more All that was ın the bad old days of the tawaifs 
and the devdasis and even then, ıt was the performing arts that suffered from 
their association with the disreputable ‘nautch girls’? Now that music has 
been rescued from this ufifortunate association and has been imbued with 
respectability, ‘good’ women have taken to music and dancing and everyth- 
ing s perfect. This 1s ofcourse untrue but to argue out every inaccuracy would 
require a separate article to itself Suffice it to say that at least some perform- 
ing artists have felt that women’s issues are important, and impinge on their 
lives and work. But the question 1s what 1s this problem, and how is ıt 
perceived ? 


One point of view has been to see the problem as one of a conunuing 
struggle against old prejudices that have not died Often women arusts feel 
they have to face tremendous social pressures ‘We are not ‘bays’ ' said one 
woman vehemently ‘We are educated and cultured—we are different’ Her 
statement 1s replete with meaning at so many levels—that society sull often 
treats the woman artiste as someone slightly dis-reputable, available, not 
quite the ‘good woman’ (unless ofcourse the art 1s trivialised to the level of a 
hobby which does not afford an income and means of livelihood), that she n 
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turn has internalised this dichotomy of the ‘virtuous housewife’ and the 
‘unsheltered’ woman? (who perforce has to work and earn to feed her family); 
that she considers herself better than, different from the ‘bays’ of yesterday. 
Finally, such an attitude that condemns the ‘baijr* cannot be separated from 
an attitude that sees all performing women as ‘on display’ and therefore 
not respectable 


Another point of view sees the problem—as in other discipline also— as 
one of lack of opportunity and lack of visibility The feeling that women do 
not get a chance led to a festival devoted to women musicians?—a musical 
delight no doubt, a genuine attempt to bring on to the concert platform 
talented women who would otherwise have languished in small towns buried 
under the trivia of domesuc chores and chafing at the lack of ume, space and 
opportunity to prove themselves The fesuval brought together a number of 
such talented women, it put paid to the myths that women cannot perform 
certam styles or instruments (the fesuval featured Ashgari Begum, singer of 
dhrupad, and several women playing sarangi, shehnai and tabla among 
other instruments, moreover, all accompanists were women) and it was 
mspired by a tremendous desire to prove that women can be as good 
musicians as men These are important issues and concerns and can go along 
way to changing the image and situation of women arustes But however 
genuine the concern, the ‘bringing out approach tackles only the surface and 
does not go to the root of the problem Visibility alone means nothing, in any 
case, such festivals would have to be repeated regularly to have even a 
small impact 


Another approach appears to be the ‘evaluation women's contribution! 
type, where paens of praise are sung to the great women composers and 
arustes-among them Meera and Andal This 1s supposed to show how Indian 
cultural traditions have always accorded a place of respect for women * While 
it 15 essential ta evaluate women's contnbution, this too becomes rather 
meaningless unless such an exercise is in the context of social and pohncal 
conditions of the tme Programmes inspired by this approach have also ten- 
ded to look at *the many facets of woman" Such programmes treat the 
audience to a ‘modern’ version (with commentaries and other such con- 
cessions to ‘non-art’) of the three hundred and eight four possible vaneties of 
nayikas*—their many moods and emouons-all depicted with the onginality 
and depth ofa Mills and Boon novelette and all seeing woman m relation to a 
man, expressing socially ‘approved’ emouons as society expects they are to 
be expressed’ These static masks do not depict anything even remotely 
approximating the many facets of real women but rather, confine themselves 
to that mythic and mystified category ‘Woman’ Such depictions far from 
Joining hands with the women’s movement strike it a grevious blow by rein- 
forcing the ‘femme mystique’ and perpetrating and reinforcing traditional 
stereotypes While the horrendous visuals of mass media are terrifying for 
their total hold over so many people, these images are no less pernicious 
because they purport to be classical culture and therefore better than the low- 
brow mish-mash of a thousand bad films 
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Where a genuine issue 1s taken up, the perception of the problem 1s 
fuzzy resulung in either glonfying the traditional msttutions or indulging in 
avery crude criuque of them One festival cum seminar? attempted to bring 
to the national stage that group of women who have always performed, who 
continue to perform, often under very difficult circumstances and who are 
finding themselves increasingly marginalised and pushed out by a society 
where the context in which music and other entertamment occurs has 
changed In its seminar sessions, the festival made an attempt to understand 
from a socio-historical perspective, the role and contribution of these women 
to the development of Indian music and dance The fact that the attempt 
could not really succeed!! was in great part due to the fact that there are as 
many opimons and percepuons on just what the women-and-music- 
question was about as there were semunarists 


It was significant that the discussions were marked by a distinct note of 
apology Repeatedly, middle class artistes stressed that they were not ‘cheap’ 
women Women from the traditional singing families who have managed to 
move out of that context refused to discuss any social issues, but focussed 
only on musical techniques and were preoccupied with proving that thumr- 
dadra’? are not after all, as ıs popularly beheved, ‘upa shastrrya music A 
spokesman (male) of the traditional singers emphasised the purity of stock, 
impeccable morals and rigorous training of the women and traced the low 
status suffered by them as due to ‘Muslim influence’ The uncomfortable fact 
that traditionally sringara was the mainstay of the woman singer's repertoire 
could never be sausfactorily explained away Justification for it was found by 
stressing that sringara rasa 1s a path to the supreme (presumably asexual) 
bliss!?, or even by quoung the many romanuc khyal bandishes ın even such 
‘serious’ ragas as Malkauns 


Significantly, the only statement that came through with some clarity 
was made by an 80-year old Chaudhzraym of the old tradinon— but this was 
too general a statement—that the relauonship between women singers and 
society 1s a close one The contradictions that could not be resolved surfaced 
again in audience responses Thus one informed opinion'* was apalled at this 
attempt to revive such tradiuons and forms that had ‘met wiih their natural 
death’!5—though earlier the same wnter had argued that such a festival was 
unnecessary precisely because there was no dearth of good singers of the 
tradional repertoire (‘women with good education and culture'* presumably 
muddle class) and that the styles were in fact quite healthy The music having 
been extricated from the baithaks and mehfils, was moreover now bestowed 
with ‘respectability and spintáal bias" From these contradictory 
statements one can only deduce that the writer’s sense of propnety was offen- 
ded at the sight of women, whom he had hoped had passed into oblivion, 
taking over the pure and spiritual concert stage, 1f only for a brief four days 
The same writer also focused great attenuon on the actual music (to the 
neglect of even the hint of an 15sue-historical or social) which he condemned 
as light and coquettish and lamented the fact that all the work of the great 
music reformers had come to naught? What is missed ın such a view 1s that 
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the so-called hghtness or coquettry of some of the performances is in fact a 
statement of women's status as performers— an object on display, an enter- 
tuner acting out stereotyped emouons, pandering to the audience's 
(traditionally all-male) view of what a woman should be The fact that one 
woman can serenely and with confidence render vilambit and drut khayals in 
Shree raga and another dressed ın tawdry unsel, should dance coquettishly to 
explicitly erotic lyncs is less a comment on the ability or morality of either as 
on the very different contexts in which each lives, earns and performs 

It should appear that we have a long way to go before a meaningful 
understanding develops about what the crux of the woman question 1s, and 
how 1t 1s linked to the performing arts The problem 1s of the great gaps in 
communication between academicians, activists and arusts who seem to be 
speaking such different languages But at least one dancer has expermmented 
with understanding the material basis of dance and showing the links bet- 
ween and the mystification of ordinary economic activities movements, mar- 
tial arts into classical dance!? This experiment has not focussed on women's 
issues per se, but by taking a realistic look at dance traditions, in fact con- 
tributes more to our understanding of the classical performing arts, artistes 
and society than all other ‘woman onented’ programmes 

It is interesting that Chandralekha (who conceived and choreographed 
Angika) ıs more than a classical dancer, She sees herself as a activist using 
skills like dance etc , to bring about social change and this ts the crux of the 
matter For the classical performing arts to reflect and act upon, more than 
merely superficially, the concerns of the Women's Decade, it needs more 
participation from activists and social scienusts than has taken place” 


In conclusion, and to demonstrate-one of the recent (and welcome) 
trends has heen for classical musicians to incorporate and study folk music 
folk songs Itis one thing to understand how folk forms are linked both tex- 
tually and musically to the ‘classical’ tradiuons But any textual analysis also 
evokes comment on the content of that text. Thus one folk song depicts the 
banter between a woman and her nanad (husband's sister) on the birth of the 
former’s son The nanad demands, blackmails and gets for herself the 
bbabhi's (sister-in-law’s) gold bracelet which the bhabhi s at first loth to part 
with (‘My father gave this to me’, she says) At one level this 1s a charming 
traditional song, at another, a cold reminder of the horror of dowry demands 
and dowry deaths How 1s one to reconcile and make some sense of 
these two responses ? 

In quite another context, Utsa Patnaik states "The various forms of sub- 
ordination of one class of human beings by another have not been swept 
away here by any revolutionary upheaval On the contrary, their characteris- 
ucs have accumulated and have mutated sometimes under the impact of 
capitalism to produce an extraordinary amalgam of the modern and the 
archaic Anachronistic pre-capitalist social relanons and ideology form an 
Incubus on the new society painfully attempting to chart a capitalist path of 
develoomenr! To my mind, it ıs this approach spelled out in the paragraph 
above which involves studying social processes that will help us to arrive at a 
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deeper understanding of the problem of women’s issues in the per- 
forming arts 


H 
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Observations based on interviews with arüsts, students, teachers, criucs and formed 
audience 

See especially the following 

WH Deshpande, Maharashtra’s Contribution to Mustc, New Delhi 1972, pp 6, 51, Mohan 
Khokar ‘Dance in Transition The Pioneers’ in Marg, Vol XXXVI, No 2, November, 
1984 LG Sumitra, Women in the performing arts (unpublished paper) 

Hanna Papanek, Gail Minault, Separate Worlds and Symbolic Shelter 1980, New Delhi has a dıs- 
cusston on the ‘unsheltered’ woman 

Extending this further, traditional women singers will protest vehemently that they are not 
prostitutes— as indeed they are not, but a society that creates prostitutes 1s a society that 
devalues all women in one way or another 


Bhatraw Se Sohant Tak, New Delhi, February, 1983 


An example of this was a festival organised in the early part of the Decade by Sangeet 
Natak Academy 

An example of such an approach 1s Shree The Many Facets of Woman, New Delhi, May 
1985 


The Nayika, the woman charactor 1s the central figure in dance and music and yet curiously 
a sense of a real person 1s absent in the detailed and carefully dilineated depictions Each 
expresses mechanically the set emouons of coyness, anger, sorrow (at separation) and joy 
(again at reunion) 


See *Nayika! in US Krishna Rao A Dictionary of Bharata Natya New Delhi, 1980, pp 55, 
56 


Women Music Makers of India, New Delhi, September, 1984 


See*Women Musicians, A Seminar i the Bulleun of the Centre for Women's Development 
Studies Vol 2, No 2, November, 1984 


So-called lighter styles, associated generally with women singers 


Any serious discussion of women's issues and the performing arts cannot shy away from the 
significance of the romanuc-erouc element in the traditional repertoire, and understand- 
ing how and why it comes to be associated with it Wishing it away or trying to whitewash 1t 
does not get nd of the problem Though, ofcourse, the very ambivalence towards it-it 1s also 
considered rasa raj-1s significant. 


See ‘Women Musicians Fail To Impress’, Statesman, 10th Sep’84 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


Such a view was also expressed by many in the audience 


` 


Angika by Chandralekha. For a brief descripnon see NCPA's brochure of this experiment, 
and brochure issued on the occasion of Max Muller Bhavan, Madras 25th anniversary 
celebrations 


Admuttedly this 1s not easy By their very nature, the classical arts are exclusive and esoteric 
and guard their exclusiveness jealously It is difficult for an ‘outsider’ to break in-and 
almost everyone who is not part ofthe mystification process is considered an outsider This 
1s however not to say that activists have not, on their own, expenmented with music and 
dance They have-but those experiments are quite different in nature, content and context. 
They would moreover require considerauon by themselves 


Introduction to Patnak and Dingwaney(ed) Chains of Seruitude, Bondage and Slavery in India, 
New Delhi, 1985, pp 6, 25 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MARGARET RANDALL, SANDINO’S DAUGHTER'S  Tesumonires of 
Nicaraguan Women m Struggle, New Star Books Vancouver/Toronto, 198] 


WRITING ABOUT the paracipation of women in the Telangana movement, 
P Sundarayya referred to that tremendous revolutionary spirit and energy 
that ıs smouldering in our economucally and socially oppressed womenfolk 
If we only take a little trouble to enable 1t to emerge out of its old tradition- 
bound shell, and try to channel ıt in the proper direcuon, what a mighty 
upheaval it will lead to! 


Six years ago and twenty eight years after that heroic struggle in our part 
of the world, a small nation of three million people, 51% of whom were 
women, successfully liberated itself The struggle of the Nicaraguan people 
began more than half a century ago and culminated ın the overthrow of one 
of the most brutal dictatorships, thereby becoming a thorn in the global 
strategy of tbe mighty economic and military power of the United States to 
chain the major part of the world to poverty, illiteracy and the worst kinds of 
social and state oppression in order to protect the interests of private profit 
Characterisuc of the later part of this struggle has been the remarkable par- 
ticipation by women 


Nicaraguan women did not merely parucipate ın unprecedented num- 
bers, they successfully performed. tasks hitherto thought primarily to be the 
concern of men As Margaret Randall describes it, “Women fought in the 
front lines as FSLN militants, participated in support tasks, worked under 
cover in government offices and were involved in every facet of the anu- 
Somoza opposition movement By the final offensive, women made up 30% 
of the Sandinist army and held important leadership positions, commanding 
everything from small] units to full battalions In fact, the contnbution of 
women, both in kind and in quanuty, has been an essential component of the 
Nicaraguan Revolution, leaving its mark both on the political, economic and 
social changes introduced after July 1979 and on the existing social relations 
between men and women ” 


Sandino’s Daughters attempts to record 1n exemplified form how women 
from different social backgrounds transformed themselves while fighung 
alongside therr brothers to transform their homeland The book ıs befitungly 
dedicated to “the women and men who with their lives defeated the old 
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Nicaragua and to all those who with their lives are creaung the new 


? 


one 


What drew women into the struggle in such large numbers? How did 
they integrate their own liberation with the more general struggle of people 
fighting against oppression? What made it possible for them to sacrifice the 
ultimate, their own lives and those of their children for the cause of a further 
freedom? What conclusions can we drew from the amazing radicalisauon of 
women's aspirations, their desire to contribute and sense of responsibility to 
the struggle for a just society-both with regard to the women and with regard 
to the struggle? These are some of the questions which keep nagging at you 
while reading these extraordinary, compelling and at the same ame moving 
tesumonies of Nicaraguan women in struggle 

The successful organising by the FSLN (Sandinist National Liberation 
Front) of women on a large scale began only m 1977 with the founding of 
AMPRONAC (Association of Nicaraguan Women Confronting the Nation's 
Problems) which after the victory of the Revolution,, was renamed Luisa 
Amanda Espinosa Women’s Association in honour of the first woman to die 
fighung ın the ranks of the FSLN 


Gloria Carrion, 26, founding member of AMPRONAC, points out that 
ın Nicaraguan and perhaps in Latin America m general —women are the cen- 
tres of their families— emotionally, ideologically and economically This ıs 
particularly the case for working class and peasantwomen Often abandoned 
by their unemployed husbands, women are forced to take any Job to support 
their families. Itis their class condition, in the first place, which drew women 
to the revolutionary struggle 

Amada Pineda, 36, typical peasant woman, had nine children of which 
one died in the war, two died of measles and pneumonia because they could 
not afford a doctor, and a two month old baby died ın a rainstorm when 
Amada had to flee the guards She was gang-raped by members of the 
National Guard She says Asfor me, many women have suffered what I have 
Think of the women in Cuba so many were captured, tortured and raped 
There are many women in Nicaragua who can tell of the barbanties 
they have suffered 


‘Gladys Baez, whose mother washed and ironed to support the two of 
them, started her political life m the late fifties She was a member of the 
Socialist Party of Nicaragua, represenung its women’s wing at the Moscow 
Women's Congress in 1960 She left the party because of its biased attitude 
towards her as a woman and soon after joined the FSLN, recognising as cor- 
rect its position on the need for armed struggle as against the Socialist Party's 
commutment to peaceful transinon. She was the first woman to go into the 
mountains, from where much of the guerrilla activity was carried out and 
where all the traming for the final military assaults was conducted While in 
jail, she was tortured to such an extent that all doctors had given her up 
Speaking about her condition, she says “Buti refused to accept the fact that 
I was going to die, although I didn’t think I would recover as much as I have 
It took me two years" 
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Melania Davila, forced into prosutution at tne age ot eighteen, jomed 
the FSLN seven years ago Her seventeen year-old son died fighung during 
the attack on Leon, a month before victory A few months earlier she had 
borrowed 1,200 cordobas to buy his release from prison "I just paid back the 
last 80 cordobas last month" she said, “and my son has been dead for seven 
months now” 


Women from all classes reacted to the terrible and widespread repres- 
sion unleashed by the Somoza regime This repression was particularly 
directed against the young who formed the dominant force in the struggle 
Pohucal assassinatons of even eight, nine, ten year olds were not uncom- 
mon Women wc-- in the forefront of the fight for the release of pohncal 
prisoners and in defence of the young Beginning with supportive tasks they 
went on to assume positions of leadership of the armed struggle 

In August 1978 an FSLN commando occupied the National Palace, took 
hundreds hostage and later exchanged them for the release of political 
prisoners, a million dollars and the publicauon of a manifesto Dora Mana 
Tellez, Commander Two of this operation which drew the attention of the 
world to the ongoing struggle, Joined the FSLN at sixteen and was still study- 
ing medicine when she went underground in January 1976 In a short story 
about how she brought her first baby into the world she writes “Have I com- 
pleted my mission by aiding his birth? I must say no. Our work will be done 
when we can give these young ones a new world, a different world I must be 
committed to the birth of that new world which like every delivery will be 
painful and at the same ame joyous ” 


Monica Baltodano, Guerrilla Commander, daughter of working class 
parents who made it to a petti-bourgeois existence, was one of three guerrilla 
leaders who led the final offensive in the capital. From a pacifist Christian, 
she became one of the leaders of the armed struggle Talking about the sexist 
attitudes of some comrades in the FER (Revolutionary Students’ Federation) 
and in the FSLN, she says "There were a lot of arguments. Some comrades 
were open to dealing with sexism while others remained closed It's been a 
longstruggle We won those battles tnrough discussions and by women com- 
rades demonstrating their ability and their resistance ” 

On March 8, Don Perez Vega, a notorious general of the National 
Guard, was found dead 1n the house of Nora Astorga. He had been executed 
by members of the FSLN Nora had lured him to her house, disarmed and 
undressed him, then giving the signal for the armed comrades to burstin and 
overpower hım She undertook this task inspite of being warned of the mis- 
conceptions which would follow and of the necessity of separation from her 
two small children Today she 1s Special Attorney General in charge of the 
prosecution of the more than 7,500 members of the National Guard and 
other functionaries of the Somoza regime being tried for their crimes in the 
people's courts 

Sister Martha, a Catholic nun m a overshelmingly Catholic country talks 


of how sections of the church came to support the armed struggle against 
Somoza “The problem is that many sections of the Church have betrayed 
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the Gospel’s message They've preached an alienating faith that works against 
the people's interests." Referring to the accusation of Semoza’s men that she 
was being paid by the ternational communist movement, she says 
“Imagine-I don't even know what the international communist movement 
might be, Ireallydon’t Ifthe church is communist because it struggles for 
justice, well I guess that makes me a communist.” 


The struggle threw up many issues Describing domestic work as one of 
the obstacles which prevented the full participation of women in the past, 
Gloria Carrion says Our women assume that work individually but we 
believe that itis a social responsibility Itisa part of the work of the society asa 
whole Itmustbe performed not only by women Men must also take respon- 
sibility for this work 


The case of 18-year old Lesbia Lopez provoke much discussion Caught 
while putting up posters, she was imprisoned, tortured and raped From this 
rape she conceived her first daughter At the time of her pregnancy two views 
were expressed, one that she should abort the child, as if paternity were the 
only issue, and the other, that the child would be the mother’s and the babya 
symbol of struggle and resistance 


The expenences of the struggle challenged and ruptured many aspects 
of the old value system Nicaragua is a traditionally Catholic country whose 
people—and in particular, its women—are even today ternbly believing 
Especially for those young women who took up arms and got married in the 
guerrilla camps by taking the oath in front of their comrades, without even 
the presence of a priest, the prospect of a return to the old way of hfe 1s 
horrifying Jtis these women who took the ininatve to form all-women com- 
pames within the army Such are the ‘women in olive green’, most of them 
forced by poverty and the terrible repression to join the armed struggle, 
today proud of their contribution to the Itberaton of their people and deter- 
mined to keep alive the new tradiuon of fighung women 


The victory of the Nicaraguan Revolution owes much to the intensity of 
feeling of its women for their children, for their people, for the Revolunon 
This intensity of feeling which, converted into revolutionary spirit and energy 
gave the revolution such a powerful impetus, has been most vividly 
expressed in the letter of a mother to her daughter 24-year old Idania Fer- 
nandez was assassinated alongwith five other comrades by the National 
Guard on April 16, 1979 A month earlier, in a letter to her daughter, she 
wrote “This is an important tme for people everywhere, today in 
Nicaragua, and later in other countries of Laun Amenca and throughout the 
world. The Revolution demands all each of us has to give, and our own con- 
sciousness demands that as individuals we act m an exemplary way, to be as 
useful as possible to this process 


I hope that someday, not too far off, you may be able to live in a free 
society where you can grow and develop as human beings should, where 
people are brothers and sisters, not enemies 


You must learn the value of the paradise of peace and freedom vou are 
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going to be able to enjoy I say this because the best of our brave people have 
given their precious blood so children won’t have to hve under this repres- 
sion, humiliation and misery so many men, women and children have suf- 
fered in our beautiful Nicaragua 

Tam telling you ail this in case I’m not able to tell you personally or no 
one else tells you these things A mother isn't just someone who gives birth 
and cares for her child, a mother feels the pain of all children, the pain of all 
peoples as 1f they had been born from her womb My greatest desire 1s thay 
one day you will become a true woman with a great love of humanity And 
that you'll know how to defend justice, always defend it against whatever and 
whomever would trample ıt.” 

For people fighung against oppression and for a new society the world 
over, the tesumonies compiled in this book can serve both as a source of 
mspiration and as a fund of revolutionary experience 


SHASWATI MAZUMDAR, 

Department of Modern Furopean 

Languages, Delhi University, 
Delhi 


ARLENE EISEN WOMEN AND REVOLUTION IN VIETNAM Zed Books 
Limited, London, 1984 


ARLENE EISEN, journalist, research worker, teacher 1n women’s studies 
and activist in civil rights, anti-war and women’s movements, follows up her 
first book ‘Women in Vietnam (1974) with this current study that gives an 
account of Vietnamese women since liberation in 1975 Based on interviews, 
reports and historical research, her new book traces the progress of Viet- 
namese women's struggle for liberanon and emancipation within the 
framework of socialist construcuon The book also takes up some important 
questions from the debate between feminism and socialist theory It also 
makes a contribution to an understanding of the difficulues and problems 
that a Third World country faces in building socialism This understanding 
brings into sharper focus the concept of a ‘revolution within the revolution’, 
the extent ot women’s participation in political leadership and decision- 
making in different aspects of Vietnamese hfe 


In Vietnam, as elsewhere, women have come to symbolise the strength 
of National Liberation Movements and the potenual of women Would the 
gains made by women during the war expand ın peace ume or would 
socialists abandon their commitments to women, once in power ? Feminists 
have often idealised the liberaton-women equation and rejected socialism as 
the means of providing an environment for the li:beranon of women The 
over-throwing of all sex roles is the feminist dream, not the Vietnamese reali- 
ty, which 1s a combination of both the miina woman and the bereaved 
mother knitting socks for soldiers The goal of the Vietnamese women’s 
movement is not to legitimise feminist goals, but to face day to day problems 
m a war ravaged, economically backward country To them status may not 
figure as the primary concern when they have trouble m meeting the nut- 
ritional and health requirements of the family 


When Vietnamese women discuss liberauon, they speak from the 
experience ofa people that have survived feudal oppression, defeated French 
colonialism, fought US occupation and who are now in the process of buld- 
ing socialism Conditions have pushed them very hard and very far Wc see 
how, from being beasts of burden, women have transformed into a strong 
force in Vietnamese society, despite poverty, war and death In this process, 
Eisen 1s concerned in seeking answers to proclaimed feminist goals _Is1t poss- 
ible for certain roles to maintain their status as ‘women’s work’ without being 
oppressive to women ? Can the patriarchal family evolve into a democratic 
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one under socialism ? What priority do socialists place on women’s libera- 
uon ? The Vietnamese definition of liberauon focuses on economic security, 
right to work at a job, health, education, rest, equal rights and freedom from 
polygamy and other patriarchal tradiuons They also point to the need for an 
ideological struggle that would undermme the psychological subordination 
of women For them the oppressors are not so much men as feudalists, 
colomalists and impenialists This 1s where the unity of colonised people and 
poor peasants 1s reflected in the struggle for revolutionary change 


The feminist programme, on the other hand, in its universalised form, 
lists 1ts priorities as (1) women’s control over their bodies relating to sexual 
relations, motherhood, health, education, violence, etc, (n) Freedom of 
choice in marriage, defnocracy within the family, and sharing of domestic 
responsibility, (11) equal access to jobs and political leadership, equal pay, 
privileges, (1v) respect in the popular culture for “feminine” qualities Eisen 
does not consider ıt *anthropologically sound” to impose such universalisa- 
uon of goals on Vietnamese women She seems to be making some political 
concessions of the Feminist viewpoint after her current Vietnamese study 
although she questions the logic, arguments and political perspective of the 
voice of Vietnamese women—the Women’s Union 


The book is divided into two sections, ‘Roots of Women’s Oppression’ 
which provides the historical context and ‘Seeds of Emancipation’ which 
analyses the conditions that make liberation possible in Vietnam The con- 
clusion is a portrait of progress on the women's front—a reflection of unity, 
organisation and vision not only in defending but also in expanding the 
rights that have been won 


N.R. 


DEVAKI JAIN, NIRMALA BANERJEE (Ed ) TYRANNY OF THE HOUSEHOLD, 
Shaku Books, 1985, pp 278, Rs 125 


“Famıly with father and mother or husband and wife and the rituals that 
have gone into marriage, and the rules of behaviour, and the role allocation 
that have been spelt out, sometimes provide an impossible barner to equality 
between the sexes”—1s the statement and understanding that runs through 
the theme of this book The highlights of the various papers covering aspects 
of women’s life in India and Bangladesh are, thus, terms like “the family with 
father and mother or husband and wife”, “rituals”, “rules of behaviour”, 
“role allocation” which take off from a common theoretical premise that 
“women from within households have the common experience of facing dif- 
ferent forms of intrashousehold subordination whatever class or caste" andut 
is further stated conclusively that “this common expenence within this world 
of the household could not only provide the basis of organisation but also 
provide perspectives which could be called femimism or the method and 
articulation of women” Unfortunately, apart from attempung to prove that 
‘gender-based’ inequality is a harsh reality’, the studies provide little in terms 
of developing a ‘perspective’, called feminism or anything else However, the 
book does make interesting reading as it does elaborate on aspects of 
everyday life (obvious to many) and 1s an informative package for those who 
have not had anything to do with, be it the women’s movement or any other 
economic, political and social issues weighing down the majority of the peo- 
ple 1n our country 


What are the related points regarding the problems concerning women 
highlighted by the authors ? Amartya Sen and Sunil Sengupta record the 
high incidence of undernourishment, even of severe and disastrous types in 
every category owning less or no land Sex bias 1s reflected in the greater pre- 
valence of undernourishment of various degrees among girls than boys- 
resulting in lesser growth dynamics of girls visa vis boys A conclusion drawn 
by AKM Chowdhury in his study of maternal nutrition in rural Bangladesh 
that “food supplementation to pregnant or lactaung women during the lean 
period probably could help protect women from nutritional deterioration, 
orevent low birth weight and infant’s death and increase people's work 
"apacity", discloses nothing about the class of women he may be referring to, 
heir economic compulsions and, basically fails to extend his conclusion to 
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the question (if not the answer) as to where the food will come from, who is to 
be blamed for below subsistence consumption pattern among the women he 
menuons, although he does begin with an understanding that “poverty, the 
most pressing problem in rural Bangladesh ıs manifest ın socio-economic 
disruptions, ıl] health and poor nutritional conditions for all people" 


Srilatha Bathwala draws up an account sheet of the nature of work and 
calorie cost and energy expended by the women She delves into the pro- 
blems of the programme and implementation of health care centres and 
their services in relation to the women These aspects of women’s deprivation 
can hardly open the doors to a discussion on the actual pattern of women’s 
work 1n different regions Moreover, where will this search lead us to—the 
nature of work and wage structure? An analysis of the mobilisanon of 
women's labour as cheap variable ? Even without burdening the author with 
such questions which may make the subject more complex than it already 1s 
for her, one waited ull the end to hear at least one related quesuon arising 
from the paper—How 1s women's work and health connected with the 
exploitative social relations within which they operate 


Generously using the nationwide official data sources, 1 e , the popula- 
tion census and the national sample surveys, the Visaria study does not pro- 
vide insights beyond the exposition of the biased concepts used in official 
data about categories such as ‘head of the household’ She 1s unable to 
explain the economic and social importance of such households, what are 
concretely its implications for women’s status in the country and its relevance 
for the household as an economic unit within the wider class context. 
Besides, does such redefinition and identification make a difference to 
women’s position as a class of agricultural labourers > 


Dutt’s paper essentially dealing with the sechon of scheduled caste/ 
scheduled trible women, their work division, areas of work, 1s concerned with 
the impact of the development programmes on these sections and especially 
their women Informative in terms of the nature of work and occupational 
pattern and attempts to expose the sham of the ‘trickling down’ impact of the 
development plans with regard to women, he ends his note with an appeal 
for special attention to women in programmes formulated, without in any 
way raising a question about the policy itself and its pretensions about tribal 
development KS Knshnaswamy and Rajgopal, except for making a slight 
variation in teims of the area of study, and raising objections to specific pro- 
grammes, pose no new questions about the ‘public efforts’ as such and their 
introduction in a social vacuum as it were 


The section on the labour market and the household could have oftered 
the scope for an in depth study of the problems of women’s employment, 
exploitation of women’s labour in the unorganised sector, and the link bet- 
ween women’s role in social production and therr status as (a) citizens of the 
country (b) members ofa parucular class (c) and as an oppressed sex—and its 
interconnections which alone can help us to develop a perspective and givea 
direction to the women’s movement However, all the studies upto now in 
this book have only taken us on a cyclical journey round such micro-units as 
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the household, restricting itself to a deductive analysis and directionless 
empiricism Gita Sen’s paper, thus, examines the inter-regional variations ın 
the relative partictpation of women, as wage labour in agriculture and the 
conclusion is drawn on the basis of factors that may be governing these 
variables The factors investigated are land inequality {ın terms of holdings), 
high or low, and agro-climauc factors Another interesung factor is that of 
regional migration of the workforce affecang women’s employment in a 
given area The survey covering a number of states draws certain corelauons 
between conditions and incidence of women work force in the rural sector It 
comments on the categories and measures of evaluating women’s employ- 
ment and unemployment rates and points out certain drawbacks 1n the NSS 
and Rural Labour Enquiry methodology for esumating the same However, 
given the limitations in terms of number of variables taken for invesugaung 
into such corelation, and the static nature of the analysis, which makes st ahis- 
torical, it fails to grasp the dynamics of the precess of development, the pro- 
duction relations and women’s labour—its nature and incidence in relation 
to the process While noung the attention given to the regional variations, the 
author herself realises that ‘there sull remains scope fer a better understand- 
ing of the role of women in the rural workforce’ and also that ‘a more detailed 
breakdown of agricultural operations would perhaps relieve this problera (of 
defining ‘others’ as a category of work) It might also make it possible for 
them to use data to examine changes in the ages and sex-based division ^* 
labour as new agricultural techniques are introduced for example” 


Similarly, Nirmala Banerjee is concerned with the nature and sex-wise 
discrimination in the labour market After allowing for standard economic 
factors which account for women’s relatively inferior position, she suggests 
that the nature of occupations assigned to women and their evaluation by 
society are once again closely related to women’s work and its evaluation 
within the household She details the nature of work women are involved tn, 
its resulting health hazards and points out that because women’s skulls 
usually consist of (a) operating without proper tools and (b) capital and 
energy saving ingenuity (C) its traditional nature—“The combined result of 
all these characteristics 1s that in a fast expanding, quality conscious market, 
women s skills are about the first to be replaced since their slow unstandar 
—dised output cieates bottlenecks” Further, that the *pracuces of denying, 
women access to work on mechanised processes and more sophisticated 
skills ıs as widespread today as before" She concludes that the “inferior posi- 
tion of women in the labour market 1s not because they are necessarily con- 
fined to the production of inferior products or to localised markets Their 
major handicap in the labour market is the identification of their work with 
low technology operations” This she further analyses as due to the general 
belief that a woman's primary role 1s that of a housewife 


Surprisingly, both Sen's and Banerjee's papers, nowhere raise certain 
fundamental questions about 


(a) the-ágranan policy of the state which 1s leading to an increasing 
pauperisation of the peasant masses and the increasing number of women 
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joining the agricultural labour force 


(b) the large-scale displacement of women workers owing to mechanisation 
and the industrial policies of the state which was leading to increasing unem- 
ployment, particularly among women 


Why are no questions directed at state policies that are affecting the lives 
of men, women and children m our country, giving rise to increasing unem- 
ployment, illiteracy, malnutriuon, decline in real wages, exploitation by the 
mulunationals, Can all these issues be merely brushed aside and reduced'to 
Just ‘sex bias’ in official categories and the common belief and attitiide of the 
society ? How does onecharactrise such a society ? For the authors, there 1s no 
need to do so for their analysis ıs confined to sex discrimination, 1ntra- 
household Where are we being led to ? Whose interests are being served by 
atomising the issues ? 


Jain and Krishnamurthy and Mukherjee's papers essentially deal with 
bringing into hght the numerous productive tasks that women do, ‘the 
methodology to be apphed ın collecung ‘good’ data on women whether 
they be collected through close observation stretched over long period or 
short periods, and a methodology for evaluation of work— that ıs, attempts at 
a possible way of valuing women’s labour In a nutshell, to casually play 
around with the concepts of use value nad exchange value 


Although the book does provide interesung insights into the nature of 
oppression of women within the household, these insights are not developed 
to the level of any generalisation relevant to the women's movement By 
using the most obvious unit of analysis-the household-the book gets caught 
in the day to day routine of women's existence, and ignoring the whole nexus 
of economic and social relations in which such an existence is placed This, 
unfortunately takes the book into a political cul-de-sac where neither debate 
nor action can be seriously pursued 

JAYOTI GUPTA, 
Dept of Sociology, 
University of Delhi 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


WHEN IN THE 1950s the problems of underdeveloped countries became 
an acceptable area of study within the corpus of orthodox “economics” and 
found their way into university curricula, the conventional wisdom in the 
profession attributed underdevelopment essenuallv to a low rate of savings 

Ragner Nurkse propounded his well-known concept oa “vicious circle of 
poverty", a country is poor because it is poor", a poor country cannot afford 
a high rate of savings, and hence its growth rate remains low, perpetuaung its 
poverty This explanation of course was facile, it originated from classes, from 
production relations, from the mode of deplovment was after all no lower in, 
say, India than is the U S , butin this very facileness lay its appeal. By obliterat- 
ing the complex ensemble of relations that constitute an underdeveloped 
society, it gave the problem of development of such a society a superficial air 
of easy fractability 


For any one nurtured in this intellectual milieu, the current state of the 
Indian economy must appear incomprehensible India today has been hav- 
ing for some ume very respectable rate of savings, more respectable than that 
of many other countnes, vet its growth-rate on average continues to be 
among the ‘owest And this low growth 1ate has persisted stubbornly even as 
the rate of savings h v» climbed up significantly over the vears Moreover, des- 
pue the hugh rate of savings Indian planning is faced with an acute resource 
crisis Public investment in criucal area is curtailed for lack of resources des- 
pite the high overall savings, rate in the economy Clearly the problem of 
resource mobilisanon for development is far from being identical with the 
problem of stepping up the rate of savings in the economy What the task of 
resource mobilisation entails in the Indian economy today constitutes the 
content of the lead arucle by Dr Ashok Mitra in the current number of Saentist 
At a ume when the resouice crisis, itself an outcome of the policies of the 
government dictated by its class predilections, is pushing it towards disas- 
trous compromises with imperialism, a careful examination of this crisis, 
together with concrete suggestions for an alternauve course of actions 1s an 
urgent necessitv and this 1s what the lead article tries to do Alongside 
resource mobilisation, it lays great stress on the need for resource devolu- 
uon, from the centre to the states and to the units below, in a polity like 
ours 


The accompanying piece by Amal Sanyal 1s also concerned with the 
poliucal economy of the resource crisis 1he central government budgets in 
recent vears have been'showing deficits in the current account itself, this 1s 
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because of the current expenditure, composed mainly of transfers to the pro- 
prietary classes and of the costs of maintaining the mammoth government 
apparatus, have bloated to an extent where the current revenues, from whose 
incidence the proprietary classes have become increasingly insulated, are 
insufficient to finance them The cost of maintaining our political system in 
other words exceeds the current receipts from the system making it incap- 
able of planned economic development under the aegis of the state It 1s to 
this contradiction that the author traces the ongin of the new turn in economic 
policy 

Both these papers were presented at the Calcutta meet of economists 1n 
October We are publishing them here in the hope that they would carry for- 
ward the discussion around the new economic policy which we have initiated 
in the pages of this journal over the last few months 


The article by Ranjit Das Gupta on the characteristics of the tribal labour 
force recruited to work in the coal mines in the early years, raises important 
theoretical issues going beyond the specific historical context. This labour 
force, which moved back and forth between the tribal and peasant economy 
on the one hand and the coal mines on the other, symbolised a complex 
interaction between the capitalist and the pre-capitalist sectors The meagre 
wages and the absence of any insurance against sickness, unemployment and 
old age, in the capitalist sector, forced the workers into reliance on their pre- 
capitalist ties for the maintenance and support of their families, the fact that 
the workeis continued to exhibit features of a semi-proletariat was thus a res- 
ponge to a situation of extreme capitalist exploitation, which also evoked 
considerable resistance from below 


The resistance to the ascendancy of capitalists in Europe ın the entire 
period spanning the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth century pro- 
vided the milieu within which the creauvity of Francisco, Goya, the 
Spanish painter, unfolded itself AN Anwer's piece on Goya, which 1s 
inspired by an exhibition of Goya’s works held recently in Delhi, locates the 
creative vision of this rebel. genius in the context of the protest against the 
tyranny of bourgeois “reason” in the period of growing ascendancy of 
capital 

Finally, we publish a rejoinder by Sanjay Prasad to the communication 
by Partha Chatterjee, published in Soceal Saentist No 141 This communica- 
tion itself was a response to a long review arucle on Subaltren Studies IT which 
Social Scientist had carried earlier Ours has been‘one of the journals that has 
taken up for serious and critical examination the work being done by the 
group Óf historians who have gathered together to bring out Subaltren Studies 
We are glad to carry this discussion forward 


ASHOK MITRA- 


Resource Mobilisation And Devolution 


ON THE face of it, resources for growth should not, at the present juncture, 
be wanung ın the Indian system Savings, according to data vetted by the 
Union government, have currently reached close to 25 per cent of national 
income This is not an inconsiderable achievement, particularly in the con- 
text of the per capita income level in the country Something must be at fault 
if, none the less, public savings are claimed to be in short supply, so much so 
that important projccts ^" e decided to be cut back The only possible inferen- 
ces are that (a) a relatively larger proportion of aggregate savings ıs being 
allowed to be channelled towards financing private investment, and (b) even 
within the public sector, a larger proportion of the available resources 1s 
being diverted for defence, para-military outlays and capital formation for 
non-growth purposes 

The most glaring evidence of (a) is provided by the contents ofthe Union 
budget for 1985-86 Extensive lowering of the direct tax burden has been 
announced for the corporate sector and individuals belonging to the upper 
income brackets Realised-and not just realisable-savings have thus been 
allowed to be retained by the private sector, thereby sacrificing the prospect 
of additional public outlays The question therefore is not one of availability 
of savings for public investments, but of the will to pursue such investments 
One can certainly discuss-as it 15 our intention to do so subsequently- 
measures for generaung additional public savings from hitherto untapped 
sources But the rationale of choking off the flow of savings from sources 
which were being tapped in the past should also constitute a part of the 
agenda for discussion 


This 1s a crucial issue. For it involves the question of the philosophical 
format of planning Do we conunue to adhere to the orginal ideological 
underpinning of our planning effort, to wit, that the State will be the leading 
sector, both coordinating the mobilisation and deployment of resources as 
well as monitoring the impact of other policy measures on growth ? If the 
decision 1s otherwise, the intention 1s to switch over to an alternative frame- 
work of economic policies, and the task of stimulating the processes of 
growth delegated to private individuals and msutuuons, countrymen should 
be told so What seems inadmissible 15 an attempt to shift the onus of a dwin- 
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dling rate of public capital formauon on the alleged scarcity of public savings, 
since it 15 obvious that public savings are shrinking because of a deliberate 
decision arrived at on a different plane to throttle these savings. you yourself 
have the cast to die, ıt would be sheer dissembling if you now express dissatis- 
facuon over the mould of the die 


There 1s another, and equally basic point. In case the economic 
philosophy which informed our planning has meanwhile been discarded 
and supplanted by a new one, the question can be legiumately raised discar- 
ded by whom and supplanted by whose authority ? The National Develop- 
ment Counul has not met for quite some while, there was no hint of any 
change in overall policy at that last meeting of the Council Nor can it even be 
claimed that the ruling party, when it fought and won the parliamentary elec- 
tions in December 1984, had sought a mandate fo: such changes Accoun- 
tability for whatever 1s taking place should be explicitly rendered Some of 
the proposed changes are without question in conflict with the Directive 
Principles of State Policy laid down in the Constitution 


We now come to (b) Two examples should suffice The first concerns 
the mammoth stockpile of foodgrains, currently in the neighbourhood of 30 
million tonnes Does it serve much social purpose to have capital formation 
in the form of stocks of this order ? It does not even appear that the objecuve 
is contracyclical food budgeung of any species, the stockpile 15 guided morc 
by the necessity to placate certain scgments of the affluent peasantry The 
practice hitherto followed may also be related to adopuon of a relatively 
capntal-land intensive technology, leading to inadequate employment 
generation in agriculture and also inadequate effecuve demand It should be 
possible to transform proporuon of the existing stock of grains into c apital 
formation for growth all that the authoritics have to do is to allow the grains 
to be used for purposes of rural development projects such as erstwhile touu- 
for-work programmes The returns would be visible im the form of new 
roads, bridges, wells, embankments, ctc , in the countryside, all contributing 
towards improved farm production and producuvity. Unlike the stockpile of 
foodgrains, this kind of public investment would be altogether. non- 
inflanonary—and could cven be counterinflationary There can be no 
greater commcntary on the drift of official thinking than the fact that the 
allocauon for rural development projects in the Union budget for 1985-86 
has actually becn scaled down from what it was 1n 1984-85 


Our sccond instance concerns defencc spending We are vicums of the 
sacred cow syndrome here In the surcharged atmosphc;c prevailing in the 
country, anyone suggesung a closer scruuny of what gocs on in the name of 
defencg expenditure 1s immediately suspected of a lack of patriousm, or even 
worse Parucularly since 1980, defence outlay has assumed a runaway 
character and 1s at present claiming. nearly 20 per cent of the Union 
government's budget and more than 5 per cent of thc gross domestic pro- 
duct Can we afford such on order of expenditure, and do we need it ? Both 
quesuons are relevant, and have to be answered 


True, thisisa delicate area Poliucians of all nues and members of Parla- 
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ment have tended to adopt the kid-glove approach towards defence spend- 
ing, discussions in Parliament on the defence budget are of a general nature 
and barely touch the aspect of cost-effecuveness of what is being spent in the 
name of defence There is little analysis in any quarter on the opportunity 
cost of defence expenditure and on whether what 1s sought to be achieved 
through an alternative set of policies and measures, which might carry a 
much lower price tag Nor has much effort gone in to weigh the implications 
of defence expenditure for regional income distribution, or of the potential 
loss of employment opportunities because of sizeable import leakages from 
such expenditure And of course there is the barest scrutiny of defence 
accounts to ensure the prevention of corruption and unconscionable 
leakages, in the given milieu of hush-hush, the office of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General cannot but move gingerly while scrutinising these accounts, 
and many substanual camel’s heads nonchalantly ship through the eye of the 
needle In any event, ever since 1972-73, little has been heard from the direc- 
uon of the office of the Auditor and Comptroller General on even procedural 
and other run-of-the-mill irregularities ın expenditures undertaken by the 
Union government and its agencies Most of the critical gaze has been con- 
centrated on the supposed waywardness of individual State governments in 
respect of financial administration this 1s acknowledged safe territory 


And yet, for a poor country like ours, so desperately short of resources, 
the issue is much too important to be pushed under the carpet for any length 
of nme Even in the United States, and as early as ın 1960, President 
Eisenhower, despite he himself having a most distinguished past in the army, 
was constrained to strike a note of warning against the spreading tentacles ofa 
'militaryaindustria? complex, which distorted national priorities, encou- 
raged corruption, drained away precious resources and generally vitiated the 
social, political and economic milieu. Are we at all confident that a similar 
malady has not already begun to afflict the Indian environment? The scope 
for emotional blackmail ıs great here, and there are enough indications that it 
is being exploited to the hilt Defence contracts have proliferated to an enor- 
mous extent in the course of the past decade or thereabouts, the regime of 
lobbyists and commission agents 1s an established reality, one cannot be 
altogether too sure that some of the contracts being placed abroad do not 
bear the imprimatur of particular influences and have little to do with 
genuine national needs The possibility therefore exists both of capital 
outlays taking place in the area of defence that are not strictly called for in 
terms of national pnorities and of leakages from outlays even when they con- 
form to the test of such prionues The time has certainly come to set up a 
framework of evaluation, scrutiny and accounting of defence expersliture 
which would enable an objecuve review of the costs and benefits involved If, 
as a consequence, sizeable savings are lox ued m the public sector, such 
savings could be fruitfully deploved to accelerate the pace of c pital forma- 
tion for development 


115 may be a convenient point to pass on to a discussion of add‘uonal, 
and non-inflationary, sources of resouice- raising. This ts also where we could 
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bring in some of the issues involved ın the debate over resource devolution 
from the Union to the States Given the provisions of the Constitution and 
the complexities which have clouded the polity in the recent period, it would 
be a gross miscalculation to assume that the task of resource-gathering in 
India could be compartmentalised and the Centre and the States could pro- 
ceed in their respective spheres without taking into account the mutuality of 
the impact of their policies and decisions It would be equally dangerous to 
pretend that the issue of resource-gathering could be separated from that of 
resource-sharing A little acknowledgement of the reciprocity of rela- 
uonships between the Union and the State governments can not only reduce 
tension, it may also make the task of resource-raising for development that 
much less difficult If decentralisauon in resource-raising can be combined 
with a corresponding decentralisation of the benefits of devolution, the cost 
of resource-raising may in fact fall, and the total quantum of resources raised 
may at the same time increase 


Let us, for instance, consider the case of direct taxes With the exception 
of imposts on agricultural land and earnings from 1t, the entire area of direct 
taxes— including income and corporation taxes— comes under the purview 
of the Centre Finance Commissions have however faithfully adhered to the 
implied directive in the Constitution that a sizeable proporuon of the pro- 
ceeds from income tax levied by the Centre should be transferred to the 
States ın recent years, as much as 85 per cent of the yield from income tax 
has devolved to the States Class predilections apart, perhaps this factor too 
has tempted the Centre to lower the rates of income tax year after year little 
thought has been given to the consideration that, in the process, it ıs a part of 
overall public rosources that 1s being given up The Centre has also kept 
refusing to share the proceeds from the surcharge on income tax with the 
States or to bring the proceeds from the corporation tax within the divisible 
pool And it has felt very much within its consutuuonal rights to do whatever 
it has felt hke doing with respect to expenditure tax, gift tax, wealth tax and 
estate duties 


This touching sense of attachment to the letter of the Constituuon has 
not however prevented the Centre from trying to butt into spheres of taxation 
which juridically belong to the States Since class issues have ordained that 
direct taxes are to be avoided as an instrument of resource-raising, the Centre 
has conunued to depend upon a widening range of indirect rmposts and has 
also been parucularly anxious to encroach upon areas reserved by the Con- 
stitution for the States The prerogative of the States to levy sales taxes on sug- 
ar, texules, and tobacco and tobacco products was mmpinged upon by a 
stratagem pushed through in the late 1950s, a scheme of additional excise 
duties, totally within the purview of the Centre, was introduced with respect 
to these three commodities, and attempts are on to enlarge the scope of 
additional excise dunes by covering a fresh list of items, thus further narrow- 
ing the scope of State sales taxes Without the leave of the States, the Centre 
had set up a committee to review the structure of indirect taxes, most of its 
recommendations were intended to erode the resource-raising capability of 
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the States The State governments are subjected to a continuous barrage of 
pressure from Central ministries to grant sales tax concessions to this or that 
interest group, in most such cases, though, the Centre itself 1s reluctant to 
accord analogous concessions in excise duties 


It ıs a piquant situation the Centre feels free to interfere into the 
spheres of resource-raising which, according to the Constitution, are the pre- 
rogative of the States, but 1s not willing to listen to the counsel of the States on 
matters which, while formally belonging to the Central list, deeply affect the 
interest of the States The nation would surely be better served 1f such fiscal 
issues could, for instance, be referred to a National Fiscal Council, with ade- 
quate representation from the Centre as well as the States The Council could 
review the overall fiscal needs of the nation, assess separately the resource 
requirements of the Centre and the States, and broadly indicate the distribu- 
uon of the burden of additional revenue-raising between the various 
categories of direct and indirect taxes The prerogative of Parliament and the 
State legislature in their respective spheres of fiscal responsibility need not be 
disturbed, but this responsibility could be harmonised with certain limits of 
feasibility mutually agreed upon As a result, the Centre would be better 
informed of the position of the States, and the States too would learn to take a 
sympathetic view of the problems the Centre might be facing in any par- 
ucular situation 


Just as such a Council should be in a position to persuade the Centre to 
review from time to time its decisions with respect to income tax, corporation 
tax, wealth tax, estate duties, etc , 1t may similarly be able to coax the States to 
take a closer look at the problem of taxing agricultural holdings and 
agricultural incomes This 1s one area of direct taxation where the respon- 
sibilitv devolves squarelv on the State governments, but where effective 
measures have been sadly lacking Among the States only West Bengal has 
passed a progressive land holdings tax, even in that State, meaningful follow- 
up on the legislation 1s yet to take place Once the Centre makes some ges- 
tures concerning income and corporation taxes which directly benefit the 
States, the latter too would conceivably reciprocate by agreeing to introduce a 
progressive, resource-yielding framework of agricultural income taxation 
and by agreeing to re-assess the series of decisions undertaken during the 
past four decades as a consequence of which the net yield from land revenue 
has been reduced to insignificance Similar persuasion could be productively 
applied to raise the yield from irrigation rates and betterment levies The 
class factors which inhibit resource-raising in these areas cannot of course be 
wished away, but decisions collectively arrived at would be difficult to 
flout > 


‘This kind of collective counselling should also help to resolve the 
impasse ın, for example, the introduction of necessary Central legislauon in 
terms of Article 269 of the Consutution for bringing inter-State consignment 
transfers wjthin the orbit of taxation Despite a unanimous accord reached at 
a conference of chief ministers—an accord which had the approval of the 
Ministry of Finance too— on the modalities of the proposed tax measure, it 15 
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yet to be moved ın Parliament, and revenue worth as much as Rs 1,000 
crores 1s therefore being annually denied to the public sector 


There are other obvious areas of additional revenue-raising which could 
be placed for the scrutiny of the National Fiscal Council The States are 
currently prevented from levying any tax on media advertisements, once 
more, an enabling Central legislauon under Arucle 269 1s called for At the 
same time, the Centre has now removed the ceiling on allowable expenditure 
on advertising on the part of corporate bodies, so, for the present, the scope 
of collecting revenue from this source has altogether disappeared In the 
over-all, 1t 15 resource-gathering in the public sector which has taken a beat- 
ing Moral persuasion applied at a collecuve forum may prove effective in 
preventing leakages of this nature Examples in fact abound where, with 
some collective counselling, erosion of public resources could be plugged 
and new areas of resource-raising opened up Articles 268 and 269 offer a 
vast mine ready for exploitation 


The potential of additional resource-gathering through the operauon of 
public enterprises run under the auspices of both the Centre and the States 
needs to be discussed Here again, one particular matter has caused par- 
ticular strain 1n recent years in the relationship between the Centre and the 
States A major part of the production, import and distribution of key com- 
modities such as petroleum products, iron and steel, coal, cement, etc, 1s 
controlled by undertakings owned by the Union government, it has therefore 
been relatively easy for it to raise substantial sums of money by raising the 
prices of these commodities through administrative directives Such across- 
the-board increase in the prices of basic arucles has a ratchet effect on the 
general price level, the States have argued—and legitimately— that since they 
have to bear a large part of the consequence of any inflationary spurt, they 
should be accorded the courtesy of prior consultation before decisions are 
announced in these matters They have a further, and stronger, grievance In 
the past, when the Union government would deicide to collect additional 
resources by raising the prices of commodites such as coal or steel or pet- 
roleum products, 1t would choose the deus ex machina of increasing the rates of 
excise duties, since 40 per cent of the proceeds of such duties goes to the 
States in terms of the recommendations of the Finance Commission, thev too 
would therefore benefit from the decision Perhaps to deny the States this 
collateral gain, the Centre, in order to collect additional revenue, has of late 
tended to rely exclusively on the modality of raising administered. prices 
rather than raising excise duties, and has claimed that it 1s under no con- 
sututional or legal obligauon to share the consequential additional resources 
with the St{tes It is important that this controversy is satisfactorily resolved 
Once a total view 15 taken of the respective resource needs and obhigations of 
the Centre and the States, the devolution of resources ought to follow there- 
from What proportion of the needed additional resources is to be raised 
through adjustments respectively in excise duties and ingdministered prices 
should then cease to be a matter of unseemly bickering 


A broader quesuon however remains How should prices of ‘public—or 


ý 
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*near-public-goods and services be pushed in order to raise resources for 
growth ? Are not the hazards of rampant price inflation as great here as in the 
case of deficit financing ? Would not a mechamsuc application of the so- 
called ‘cost plus’ formula encourage laxity and inefficiency ? Should not the 
endeavour be to increase the cost effectiveness of public undertakings and 
thereby generate surplus rather than increase the prices of their 
products ? ' 

Since the issue 15 the garnering of surplus from public units, it15 relevant 
to refer here to the controversy over the relative efficiency of enterprises in 
the public and private sectors The attitudinal bias of the media apart, the fact 
remains that few private units are subject to the kind of constant surveillante, 
in legislatures and outside, which is the fate of public enterprises Units in the 
public sector, such as those generating electricity and fertilisers, were often 
enjomed in the past by official policy to sell their products at below cost, the 
policy persists ın many areas On quite a few occasions, the major 
beneficiaries have been privately-owned industrial or commercial under- 
takings, whose profits thus have been at least partly at the cost of public sector 
units The frequency with which units in the private sector fall ‘sick’, and their 
owners walk away without bothering about their social responsibilities con- 
cerning such ‘sick’ units, would also cast doubt about the inherent 
superiority of private management trumpeted in many quarters data, fairly 
carefully sifted, suggest that in the case of a preponderant number of units 
which had grown sick and were subsequently taken over by either the Union 
or the State governments, the cause of industrial sickness was either prop- 
rietorial irresponsibility or managerial incompetence 


Two additional points are perhaps worth making in the context of the 
on-going debate Wherever feasible, operational costs should of course be 
brought down It would however be useful to prepare a check list of units 
which continue with the practice of selling their products or services at below 
cost, and decide whether this list could not be drastically shortened. Even in 
cases where social sanction exists for subsidising sales, there should be scope 
for dual pricing of the product or service offered for sale small units may 
continue to enjoy the benefit of receiving a subsidised input, but the public 
undertaking concerned may attempt to recover the full cost of this subsidy 
through the prices charged from large-scale units 


The second point 1s in regard to the wide array of public enterprises 
engaged in the production of ‘public goods’ Many of these units are run by 
the State governments The admonitions that generally apply to public 
undertakings should also equally apply to those of them which belong to the 
State governments Certainly, exemplifying the spoils system, thete is a ten- 
dency at the level of State governments for a proliferation of public enter- 
prises and for induction of employees not strictly necessary for efficiency of 
operations All this should be discouraged It may nonetheless not always be 
possible to convert the public transport svstem, for instance, into a profitable 
operation or to charge some sections of farmers the full cost for water sup- 
phed to them from the nngation channels Here too, the scope for charging 
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differenual prices to different sections of customers should be closely 
examined It would however be unrealistic to assume that subsidies of all 
species could be straightaway eliminated What should be the specific target 
of attack are the mindless subsidies— or those ‘mindful’ ones whose purpose 
is to help, on the sly, such categories or classes as want to take the State 
for a ride 


In the final analysis, the issue of resource mobilisation is inextricably lın- 
ked with that of resource devolution It is not altogether uncommon these 
days that not even a quarter of the total resources raised in a particular State 
flows back to that State as public outlay in some form or other It is of 
marginal help here to argue that this 1s as 1t should be, since resources are 
being diverted from the economically stronger States to the economically 
weaker ones, from those who can afford to spare to those who are in need of 
resources Things, analysed data indicate, have not quite worked out that 
way the weaker States have not been the major beneficiaries of resources 
transferred from the relauvely better off States ıt 1s the Centre which has 
gained the most from these transfers, along with a sprinkling of States which 
do not however belong to the bottom of the economic scale, but who, for 
various extra-economic reasons, have been showered with bounty by the 


Centre 
The issue which has now emerged in a most vocal form concerns the 


relative gains and losses ofan over-centralised economic system compared to 
one which permits a relauvely wide measure of devolution The draft of the 
Seventh Five Year Plan, it could thus be argued, marks a retrogression, since 
the relative allocation of the public sector outlay between the Centre and the 
State has receded to the region of 55 45 in favour of the Centre as against the 
equal allocation in the Sixth Plan The nation has experimented with a cen- 
tralised model of resource control and economic decision-making far the last 
three and a half decades Whether this has succeeded in lifting the economy 
to an optimum path of growth, featured by balanced regional development 
and elimination of the more glaring social inequalities, 1s the central ques- 
tion And the danger always remains of the system totally breaking down in 


case both resources and benefits maintain a unidirectional flow 
To suggest that all such issues have already been referred to the Com- 


mission on Centre-State relations and that its recommendations should be 
awaited 1s not helpful either at this juncture The Union government did not 
bother to consult the Commission before it took the unprecedented decision 
to block the recommendations of the Eighth Finance Commission for 
1984-85, thus depriving the States, once and for all, the use of resources of 
the order of Rg 1,500 crores It has continued to take a rigid view ın the mat- 
ter of the States’ overdrafts from Reserve Bank of India, while turning a 
Nelson’s eye on the overdrafts from commercial banks indulged in by some 
State governments politically aligned to it, running huge deficits on its own 
account with the nation’s central bank and at the same ume giving up major 
revenue sources Unless these imbalances in attitudes and decisions are 
taken care of, the fiscal edifice would indeed continue to be in great 
peril 


AMAL SANYAL* 


The New Economic Policy An Overview 


WITH THE announcement, in quick succession, of the Railway Budget, the 
Finance Bill, the Import and Export Policy, the Electronics and the Textiles 
Policy and a host of procedural changes at the departmental level, the con- 
tours of an economic policy of the Union Government have emerged which 
are radically different from what we have had in this country so far The new 
policy however had been taking shape over the last few years— its character 
clearly discernible in the successive trade policy statements, alteration in the 
licensing procedures, change in the Credit Authorisation Scheme, a series of 
revisions in ths position of RBI regarding depostts and investment by the 
NRIs and a number of other procedural changes made during the last few 
years The terms of reference for the appointment of the M Narasimhan 
Commnttee were a clear indication of these changes and the Central Advisory 
Council on Trade had also made a plea for these changes in January 1984 
Thus, the recent changes should not be looked upon as a dramatic turn 
around in economic policy steered by a new ruling group in its wisdom or 
folly or naivete, but seem to be the outcome of a process with a longer 
history 


For the same reason it appears that assessing the new policy in its 
economic terms, say as a reliance on a path of consumption-led growth must 
come later and in the context of an appreciation of tliis protracted process 
that has led to it. I have tried to analvse this process elsewhere,' and here I 
may just mention tts bare outline only to bear upon the subsequent discus- 
sion The causal element in this process has been the absence of overwhelm- 
ing superiority of either industrial capital or the landed interests over our 
society, at the ume of independence Just as this had led the Indian National 
Congress during the days of the nationalist movement to keep these forces 
skilfully balanced, in the same fashion, the national government after 
independence had to continue this balancing and arbitration in relation to 
Important economic Issues ` 


The first distribunve rule ofthe resulung system of coalition of the prop- 
rictor classes mediated bv politicians and the government machinery is that 
resource mobilisation from the groups in this coalition must be kept within 
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narrow limits, let alone taking recourse to confiscatory measures This had 
fore-closed such institutional reforms as land-reform or a serious exercise at 
preventing business concentration— measure that could improve the pro- 
ductivity of our economic system and therefore, the flow of resources to 
the government 


The second rule of this managed coalition 15 that the state of near 
balance among the constituents must be preserved, so that the coalition itself 
and the attendant political system do not break up In an environment where 
the overall rate of growth of production is low, the arbitration between prop- 
rietors could not be done through legislative and admunstrative concessions 
alone More often the concessions to these groups had to take the form of 
msttutionalizing regular transfer to these groups from the union budget 
The long list of a wide range of subsidies to the property-owning classes that 
are now found listed in the current disbursements in the budget has grown 
over time The rule that parity be preserved among the coalition. partners 
meant in this case that a grant of profit to one group has to be quickly 
matched by one to another group This has inevitably led to a cumulation of 
transfer claims on the uriion budget over the years The extent ofthe problem 
will be clear from the fact that currently transfer expenses form no less than 
40 per cent of total annual expenditure of the union government, having 
risen steadily from around 25 per cent from the ume of the first Five 
Year Plan ? 


Associated with the process of managing the coalition of the proprietors 
there has been another development of immense significance, namely the 
proliferation of the government's adminstrative departments— offices and 
office staff— throughout the length and breadth ofthe country This develop- 
ment was necessary for establishing and then strengthening a network of 
institutions for routine arbitration by the government, but in the process it 
has multiplied the cost of governance several times The growth of this cost 
was most conspicuous during the period covered under the second Five Year 
Plan to the period under the fifth Five Year Plan, when the government's con- 
sumption expenditure rose on an average by more than 20 per cent per 
annum at current prices The rate of growth has since fallen off, and 
government's consumption expenditure in the eighties has remained at 
around 20 per cent of its total annual expenditure 


While the new class of government servants, particularly the upper 
income strata of it, 15 indispensable for the government given the political set- 
up related above, the cost of maintaining it together with the cost of running 
their offices 1, a major commitment of the umon budget If we add the 
transfer to proprietor classes in the power coalition per year to the consump- 
tion expenditure of the government, 1t more than exhausts the current 
receipts of the government! This is remarkable, since it imphes that the 
current cost of maintaining our political system 1s more than the current 
receipts of the system—a fact which 15 contrary to what we expect of an 
economy with a planned development strategy The political system on 
which our economy i5 built has thus reached a stage where it is incapable of 
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generating a surplus from its current account which would generate planned 
economic growth with the public sector at the apex Whatever little planned 
economic growth we had so far, then, must go 1f the political system ıs to be 
maintained The idea we are trying to convey is not so much that our political 
system 15 in philosophical opposition to a system of planned economic 
development, so that by choice it 15 now moving away from the latter, but that 
its own mechanism leads it into a stage when it becomes incapable of planned 
economic growth under State supervision 


However, the growth of the national product 1s nevertheless necessary 
As the claims of the rich in the industrial and the agricultural sector and the 
better off employees of the tertiary sector mount, unless the size of the 
national product is also increasing at that rate, it would result in a continuous 
inroad into the level of living of the millions outside the coalition This has to 
be arrested, or else the political system faces a bigger threat— not from within 
the coalition— but from outside ıt The government and the men in power 
must, therefore, continue to seek a certain rate of growth of the national pro- 
duct, and if the government i5 to play any role in this process such role must 
entirely come through borrowing including borrowing from the Central 
Bank as its major component 


A process of growth initiated by public investment through large-scale 
borrowing and deficit financing has very severe Imitations in a society where 
the modal living conditions are at the subsistence level. Prabhat Patniak has 
recently analysed these himitations,* and we need not repeat those arguments 
here It may be just noted in passing that a deficit of the government must ex- 
post equal the surplus of the private sector (1 e in a closed economy) Thus, a 
larger public deficit will force a large private surplus, and under conditions of 
infrastructural boulenecks to expansion of output and oligopolistic restru 
Hons to entry into production, this 15 mostly achieved through a change in 
income distribution rather than of output. Income redistribution takes the 
form of inflauon which further restricts the speed of output adjustment 
through speculative activities. Thus, a trend path where government deficit 
18 growing would result in a trend of deteriorating income distribution. Com- 
ing back to our discussion, we should recall that the purpose for which public 
Investment was examined was to see if it can arrest the tendency of the 
income distribution to worsen A system of deficit based public expansion 
prograra, if it as prolonged over the medium to long run, resulting in a 
further worsening of the distribution of income will achieve precisely what it 
Was proposed to stop 


Thus, the government and the men in power, while they must continue 
to seek a certain rate of growth of the nanonal product, have no options other 
than wishing that it comes through privateamtiative This 15 the only reason 
that would explain that the same social class of advisers to the government 
who owed their seat in the government as well as their opulence to the growth 
of the planned economy, the public sector and the socialistic pattern, now 
must speakagainst it and in favour of a new cra relying on private initiauve It 
15 to save their own so¢tal existence, to save the coalition from splitting up 
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from within and from revolutionary attack from outside that they think i fit 
to now reverse their policy 


If 


If the strategy thrust of the new policy is to rely on private iniuative, the 
specific tactics of this strategy appears to be an economic expansion based on 
the demand of the classes and groups in the power coalition mentioned 
above Since the politics of the system would any way ensure the continuing 
enrichment of these groups, it does not tax the ingenuity of the policy maker > 
to devise such a tactics within the overall compulsion of the strategy of 
depending on private imitative 


r 

Of course ın a market, system sale of goods has to be confined to those 
who can buy and therefore characterising a market tactics by saying that ıt 
sells to the upper income group, does notadd much insight The thrust of the 
new policy is not that the sales éx-post will be concentrated on the richer sec- 
tions, but that the government, as a matter of conscious policy now wants to 
nurse this segment of the market and provide inducement for the movement 
of capital, enterprise, material and foreign exchange to satisfy the demand of 
this market segnent Additionally, since private investment i5 to provide the 
only stimulus for growth in the system, inducement must be created for 
private investment to create additional capacity in the areas that the rich will 
demand, and the areas of derived demand 


The demand side of this problem is not difficult to tackle, it requires a 
series of continuous concessions to the rich to keep their demand for con- 
sumables buoyant It has been suggested and toyed with in some states in 
the past, and in any case it comes as a matter of course as a fall out of the 
political system 


It 1s the supply side of the political system which requires more atten- 
tion On the supply-side, Indian industries come up against a barrier 
imposed by our own history of development Our erstwhile industrial policy, 
the definition of schedules, the attendant licensing philosophy and the 
implicit ranking of prioriues as revealed in the Import and Export policy of 
the government are based on an enurely different perception Private sector 
consumer goods industry had developed so as to cater to a group of con- ` 
sumers whose tastes were defined by the social customs, habits and cultural 
prejudice of a middle class that had seen the Second World War, the 
Independence Movement, and the parution. of the subcontunent The 
affluent consumers of the eighties 15 a sociologically different generation with 
a different outlook and taste and certainly very little prejudice about con- 
sumption, farucularly luxury and durable consumpuon as compared to the 
earlier generations If private industry 1s to be the main plank of our income 
generation and growth, then its product-mix has to drastically change 


Likewisé the private industry in the intermediate and the capital goods 
sector, again by virtue of our erstwhile development philosophy, 15 geared to 
the demand from the basic and infrastructural industries in the public sector 
If yain the private sector 1s to become the main plank for domestic capital 


D 
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formation its structure has to change and 15 to be geared to the needs of the 
new consumer goods sector that is to emerge 


Together, these considerations suggest that if private sector is to provide 
both employment and growth, then the structure of Indian industries i5 to 
change all the way from the consumer goods industry through the inter- 
mediate goods to capital goods sector It js easy to argue that the new 
economic policy is but a concerted attempt at this restructuring 


The concessions in income and wealth taxes and the estate duty, the 
abolition of the compulsory deposit scheme and the continuing reluctance to 
tax agricultural affluence are directly armed at nursing the demand side of 
the market So ts the reduction in the indirect taxes on a range of consumer 
durables, essentially aimed, as they are, at reducing their price It may be 
noted in this connection that all indirect tax benefits in this year’s budget 
have gone to either durable or luxurv consumer goods or to capital and mter- 
mediate goods While the benefits of tax reduction on the luxurv and durable 
consumables have been passed on to the consumers, in the case of others 
they have been either wholly or mostlv absorbed by producers 


Just as the demand side of the market has been sought to be boosted by 
fiscal concessions, on this supply side the intention has been to boost overall 
profitability through various concessions The concessions on the corpora- 
tion tax, expansion of the O G L list to include as many as 201 new items of 
industrial machinery, the redefiniuon of the MRTP limits, the reduction of 
custom duty on the producer goods, including, very conspicuously the‘ Pro- 
ject Imports”—are all indications of the government's attempt to boost 
private profitability By increasing the overall profitability of production and 
providing buyer's incentive in parucular markets, it is hoped that private 
resources will flow into these markets, to produce a boom condition On top 
of these attempts at increasing overall profitability, specific inducements 
have been showered on parucular sectors, which in the government's per- 
ception are to act as the foci of the consumption led boom 


The aelicensing of as many as 25 areas of industrial production. the 
broad-basding in licensing, automatic reendorsement of capacity increase in 
other cases to the extent of the recent peak level of output, opening out 
telecommunicauons to che private sector and similar moves can be secn as 
* measures by which private production structure can be altered quic Ms 
without waiting for such alteration to work out over time following che 
market signals 


So far as the funding: of private investment goes, it 15 hoped that the 
boost in profitability will lead the private sector to find its own wavs of fund- 
ing The cut in public sector allocations itself will, 1t is hoped, Selease some 
resources To complement all this, the government is also trving to work out 
an integrated policy for inducing the NRI participation in this scheme of 
things The successive changes in the last two vears in the rules relating to the 
NRI investment and deposits notwithstanding, a high-powered committi 
in the government is currently reviewing the entne gamut of regulations that 
relate the NRI activines with the RBI, the commercial banks and the Com- 
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pany Law Board Some of the suggestions of the visiting delegation of the 
NRIs to India that seem to have been svmpathencally received are to relax 
the one year restriction on NRI portfolio investment, and that thev be 
allowed to sell their shares any ume after purchase. Even though at present 
only 11 companies have reached the ceiling of 5 per cent NRI shareholding, a 
suggestion to rane this ceiling seems to be also under considerauon A rather 
colourful epitome of the government's NRI policy would be, if, as suggested 
by the leaders of this visiting delegation, the Andamans are now given to the 
NRIs to adopt and develop into a free port stvled after Hong Kong 


It isanother matter however, if in the new strategv it turns out in the end 
that funds are rather superfluous and the constraints on development come 
from elsewhere 


Hil 


A detailed evaluation of the new policy 1s left out of the scope of my 
paper I will conclude by making an observation about the method of 
this evaluation 


To proceed, we must begin by noung that even though the new set of 
policies ıs being labeled by the government as well as by some criucs as 
liberalisation, in reality it 1$ monitoring and intervention continued out with 
a very different objective compared to our earlier regimes The only way that 
one can label the present set of policies as liberalisation 1s by perhaps suggest- 
ing that the government in its wisdom ıs prescient of the nature of our 
product-mix, resource flows and the relative prices that would actually pre- 
vail in the absence of all extra-market intervenuons and then escorts the 
economy by intervention, inducement and persuasion towards this equilib- 
num structure I am not stating this with a semantic indifference to the sub- 
stance of things, but I believe that a system of genuine liberalisation based on 

market forces cannot take the form of boosting sectional demand through 
partisan fiscalism, or influence the direction resource flows by making selec- 
tive concessions of various kinds, while withholding such benefits from other 
sections A genuine liberalisation should have, for example, allowed the 
public corporations like NTPC to raise resources for themselves through 
market borrowing and to go ahead with their expansion schemes as large 
private sector corporations would have done in a ume of resource 
crunch 


Also ıt must be realised that the new policy 1s the final result of the con- 
unuous imprevement of the position of the rural and the urban rich. The lat- 
ter include the richer section of the government servants, the policy making 
bureaucragy and the intelligentsia, too, who are to be the patrons for a wide 
range of new consumer goods, and are to set the standard of consumerism in 
the cittes to be followed by the affluent people in the towns and the coun- 
tryside The new policy certainly is not aimed at dismembering these strata— 
rather its aim 15 to protect and nourish them This implies that the new policy 
is not aimed at dismantling the bureaucratic monitoring of our economic 
life It 1s another matter 1f currently the monitonng 1s armed at simulating 
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what the government advisers believe would be our equilibrium configura- 
tion if there were no such monitoring Just as our socialistic pattern was far. 
from socialism, so 1s our hberalisation far from a system of free markets 


The reason for making this pointis the following The new policy is often 
seeking justification in its claim of cutting out all the bureaucracy, red tape 
and corruption associated with our system of controls If the new policy 
keeps the entire structure of intervenuon, overseeing and monitoring in tact 
and only replaces a set of priorities by another, then such claims need be 
taken only lightly Its evaluation then must come from a strict comparison 
between the economic strategy of planned development with the public sec- 
tor at the apex and a strategy of development with relance on the demand 
from the rich, and the consequent denved demand It is true that our 
planned economy was beset with the problems of bureaucracy and corrup- 
tion, and it will remain equally true of our new economy that makes private 
consumption and initiauve as the cornerstone So, I suppose a relative 
evaluation of the two strategies should be undertaken strictly on the strength 
of their economic merits and viability, short of all rhetoric about corruption, 
efficiency, bureaucratic hurdles and the red tape 


Once this 1s said, I believe the task 1s done, for we have debated 1n this 
country and elsewhere the relative merits of a course of planned develop- 
ment and one which relies on private initiative alone 


1 See Amal Sanyal “Accumulating changes in the nature of controls in the Indian Economy” 
Sonal Scientist, May 1984, pp 33-42 


2 See the Economic Survey 1984-85 Ministry of Finance, Government of India, pp 128- 
129 


8 The source for this statement 1s the Union Budget, Govt. of India, relevant years 


4 The Union Budget, Govt. of India, nos since’79-’80 Also Economic Survey Govt of India 1984- 
85 


5 Prabhat Patnaik “Market Quesuon and Capitalist Development in India” Economic and 
Political Weekly, Annual Number , August 1984, pp 1251-1260 

6 See for example a statement by Mr Siddharta Sankar Ray, ey; Chief Minister, West Bengal, 
reported in Indian Express, January 23, 1976, also referred to by KN Raj “Growth and 
Stagnation in Indian Industrial Development", Economic and Political Weekly, Annual No 
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Migrants in Coal Mines : Peasants 
or Proletarians, 1850s-1947 


THIS PAPER describes and examines some of the problems associated with 
the formation and growth of a mining labour force in the Bengal and Bihar 
coal fields of Raniganj, Jharia and Giridih, the former being located in 
Burdwan and the other two in Manbhum and Hazaribagh districts respec- 
tively, and some implications of these problems 


Rural Nexus 


4 
The mines in both Bengal and Bihar came to be located in remote, for- 
merly jungle areas inhabited by tribal and semi-tribal populations and low- 
caste Hindus engaged ın a somewhat crude form of agriculture and also. 
partly dependent on the gathering of forest produce ! In the early years vir- 
tually the enure mining labour force was composed of tribal and low-caste 
peasant and arusan groups. From the earliest days of mining, labourers were 
drawn from villages either within the two coal bearing districts or neighbour- 
ing districts Till 1921 the overwhelming majority of the mine labour force 
consisted of local people or at most short-distant migrants ? In later years too 
there was no substantial change ? Given the locational background, all of 
them were close to the soil. Even those who later on came to be recruited 
from relatively distant U P, C P and Bihar districts came from rural areas 
This pattern did not undergo any significant shift by the close of our penod 
The 1944 Labour Investigation Committee noted . 


“The essential aspects of the composition of the labour force in coal 
munes in India have remained the same during the last half a century or so, 
namely that the labour employed in the different coal fields mostly belongs to 
the surrounding villages and districts of the province in which the coal mines 
are situated”.* 


In addition, despite the growth of the mining labour force stretching 
over several decades, even at the end of the period under study a settled, full- 
tme labour force having no substanual links with rural economy failed to 
emerge With regard to the jute mill labour force, 1t has been noted that the 
preponderantly male migration and the imbalance ın sex and age composi- 
tion of the mill area population had been important indicators of, as well as 
factors contributing towards the survival of rural links. But the converse, i.e , 





* Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta. 
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balance in sex-ratio and in age composition does not necessarily indicate the 
growth ofa settled, stabilized industrial work force cut off from pre-capitalist 
agriculture and other subsistence activities 


The mine labour force that evolved in the Bengal- Bihar coalfields pro- 
vides a graphic illustration of such a case In the classic case of the coal mine 
industry in nineteenth century Britain women and children formed a sub- 
stantial proportion of the labour force In the Indian mining labour force too 
tll late 1920s women and, to a lesser extent, children constituted important 
elements 5 (Children were prohibited from underground work in 1923 and 
women in 1929) Ever since the beginning of the colliery industry the mine 
workers— overwhelmingly Santals, Bauris and other so-called aboriginal 
groups—used to work in family groups consisting of husband, wife and 
children * While the adult males or miners proper cut the coal at the pit face, 
women and children loaded it into baskets or tubs and carried it to the shaft 
bottom Women were employed in a variety of work on the surface too Avail- 
able data show that in early 1920s women consututed around a third of the 
total mine workers 


Yet the mine workers had close connections with the rural economy and 
society and they continued to have such connections ull the end of our period 
or even thereafter Throughout the period it was a most common practice on 
the part ofthe mine workers to leave the mines for work on the land for 
several weeks at a stretch particularly in the two major agricultural seasons of 
sowing and transplanung in June and July and harvesung in November and 
December, and it was found that the supply of labour closely depended on 
the agricultural cycle An exodus took place also in the marriage season of 
March and April k 


For the sake of convenience of analysis ıt 1s possible to speak of four dif- 
ferent tme periods 1850-1895, 1895-1920, 2920s, 1930s and 1940s The 
above remained a common feature for each of the four periods 


a) 1850-1895 


Here are some pieces ot evidence relating to the earliest years From one 
1846 correspondence it 1s learnt that there was shortage of labour as people 
were busy in cutting paddy ? In 1860 it was reported that abundant rice had 
interfered with labour supply to Bengal Coal Co mines? In 1861 a mine 
manager in the Ramgunge areas informed the Calcutta office 


“Owing to thc cutting of the paddy crop the full complement of miners 
have not been at work. ”? 


The miners frequently absented themselves also on the occasion*of all 
kinds of festivals— social as well as religious— usually associated with a rural 
society? In February 1862 GF Lords, Superintendent, Bengal Coal Co, 
Ranganj, reported that two native festivals during the week and also 
“numerous native marriages" affected production !! 

As menuoned earlier, for many decades mine labour force was not com- 
posed predominatly of adult males, and ull late 1920s mine work was 
organized on a family basis Thus withdrawal from mine work and return to 
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the village home was not prompted by separation from family but to a large 
extent because of links of one kind or another with agnculture and also 
because of demands of the tribal social life There were other important fac- 
tors too, particularly the need for gathering a large part of subsistence ' 


These features continued to prevail in later years too In the early 1890s 
MJ Monahan, the District Magistrate of Burdwan, reported - 


“The employers have no hold on their labour, who on any day may 
come to the mine or stay away as they please At umes, when there 1s much 
field labour going on, they stay away very often to attend to their 
cultivation "'? 


Continuing he said - 

“Most of the larger companies have given their miners who reside 
primarily near the mines, a certain quantity of land free, as an inducement to 
them to settle The Bengal Coal Company gave each man one bigha of arable 
and five cottas of garden land Other miners have larger holdings of their 
own, to whcih they go away for a month or two months at certain seasons, 
being only temporarily settled at the mines at other times". 


The mine workers allegedly had also a most irregular and spasmodic 
pattern of work habit and did not have any discipline with regard to working 
tme From the early days of the industry it was the miners’ practice to come 
to work with his family from the village, to go underground and work there 
for a whole day or even two or three days at a stretch and to return to the 
village after earning the sum that he desired at the particular ume '° 


The Labour Enquiry Commission of 1896 reported 


“The Sonthahs and Bauris, like many other people, prefer doing no 
more work than they are obliged to do, and are only anxious to earn enough 
to live on "^ 


Conunuing the, said 


“He (the mine worker) gets capital pay, and in a few days can earn 
enough to keep him and his family idle and let them enjoy themselves 
thoroughly for a few days He accordingly takes advantage of Sundays and all 
possible holidays, and takes a holiday with, or without, an excuse” V 

From this can we speak of these people as ‘target workers’ who had some 
sort of clearly defined objective or target," on the attamment of which they 
went back to their homes ? Available evidence tends to suggest that Though 
the Commission did not make any explicit menton of the agricultural con- 
necugn of the mine workers, that there must have been such connection of 
very close nature can be presumed from other evidence for earlier (noted 
above) and also later years 


From 1895 to 1920 


Though organized mining had begun in the mid-nineteenth century, ull 
around 1895 it was im its infancy, the coal production being not more than 
three million tons before 1895 But following the substantial stimulus pro- 
vided by the fast expanding railways, jute and cotton textile milis, engineer 
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ing and foundnes etc , from mid-1890s there was a relatively rapid expansion 
in the older Bengal fields and also around that ume the Jharna fields too were 
opened The conséquent growing labour requirements led to the two well 
known enquiries made by Foley and Frementle with regard to labour supply, 
amongst others, in Bengal and Bihar fields In his Report Foley observed that 
in the-Ranigany coalfields 


*— there is always scarcity of labour in the cultivating seasons, especialy 
when the paddy 1s transplanted in July or August, and again fora shorter ume 
in December, when the paddy 1s cut, also a good paddy crop means scarcity 
of labour in coal mines and vice versa" !? 


Similar shortage was experienced at the Jharia fields too Foley reported 


“As at Ranigany, the worst time of the year is the season when the paddy 
is transplanted in July and August and next when the paddy ıs reaped in 
December"? 


It appears from the Report and also the Inspection Notes that a large 
body of the miners came from the surrounding villages, stayed ın the colliery 
areas and put in their labour for several days and even several weeks at a 
stretch and then went back to their villages ?' 


It is not clear whether the miners had land of their own It appears that 
most of them were landless agricultural labourers or marginal peasants 
working on tenanted land, both categories depending partly on wage labour 
in the mines Some of them were perhaps settled ın the mining area but had 
close links with agriculture ?? 

With regard to the behavioural pattern and work culture of the mine 
labour, particularly the Santals, Bauris and other tribal/semi-tribal workers, 
Foley observed 


* they do not care tor making anything, beyond what suffices them for 
the day"? 

The Manager of the Seebpur and Katras-Jherria Collieries informed 
Foley that sometimes, for example, when there was a marnage or something 
else, the miners worked hard 

He stated 

*Having made what they want the miners then go off for several days 
The best class of labourers worked for about three years, e g , sometimes 
men from the Santal Parganas came with their families and worked hard, 
their object being to buy so many bighas of land worth a few thousand 
rupees Once they had made this sum they would suddenly disappear ”” 
Evidently, they behaved lıke the African ‘target workers’ 

Like the mine managers of the earlier years Foley also found that fes- 
tivities of all kinds, a distinctive feature of rural life, were occasions when the 
mine labourers absented themselves He reported 

* they also have frequent pujas, and generally make each puja an 
excuse for several other holidays ”25 Mine workers also went off for days 
together for weddings.?5 
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In the second decade, particularly during the First World War and the 
years immediately following it there was a rapid expansion of the industry 
and also of the labour force It meant the entry of raw hands into the mining 
labour force on a large scale How did it affect the miners ? For the late 1910s 
we have considerable evidence of both impressionistic and detailed nature 
which indicates the persistence, perhaps in an accentuated form, of the work 
behaviour and culture noted above --- 


XN 
R I Treharne Rees, a reputed British expert, who in 1919 was entrusted 
by the Government of India to look after various aspects of coal mining th_’ 
India and make suitable recommendations. reported 


“At present the majority of the work people are primarily agriculturists, 
who treat mining as a secondary occupauon and periodically disappear from 
the collieries to their villages to cultivate their ground, consequently supply 
of labour is fluctuating ”?7 - 

The state of agriculture—crop failures and good crops—considerably 
affected labour supply It was found that in case of crop failure, some people 
maintained themselves with the crop they received as cultivators or as owners 
of the land, for a large part of the year ?* 

The Zamindary system of labour recruitment was evolved to ensure 
regular labour supply But its consequence was considered as self-defeating 
by Government committees and also mine managements Thus, the 
Coalfields Committee of 1920 observed 


“In many instances where paddy lands have been given, the result has 
been the opposite of what was desired, the labourers have either given up 
mining for cultivation, or leased out the lands to others and conunued as 
before '?? 


It was found that the allotment of land to the miners was not of help 
either in raising output or ın increasing work efficiency 


Expressing the exasperation of the mine managements at the persis- 
tence of peasant-hike work habits and mental make-up among the mine 
workers, one mine manager said 


“All our efforts should be directed towards obliterating all agricultural 
ideas out of the miners! beads, ıt ıs miners we want, untl we have a mining 
class entirely apart from the agricultural class, our product chart will be like 
the peaks of the Himalayas The time spent in cultivating the proposed plots 
is ume lost and should be spent in the mine ”*° 


From the above remarks regarding the results of giving agricultural land 
to the mifiers it should not be thought that those who were not given such 
land were more steady and stable in their work habit That was not the posi- 
tion About such workers living in the neighbouring villages, W C Banerjee 
of the Indian Mining Association said, they “generally come after doing their 
domestic work and, during cultivation and harvesting season, their work in 


the fields "*! 
P.C. Tallents, the Census Superintendent for the 1921 Bihar and Orissa 
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Census, also spoke of the substantial agricultural connections of the mine 
workers He quoted the following from one non-specified source . 


*For miles around the coal field many of the villagers follow a dual 
occupation, working in the fields in the seasons of planting ad harvesting and 
cutting coal for the rest of the ume "*? 


The returns of the Jharia Mines Board of Health showed that in the 
third-quarter of 1918 the labour population ofthe Jhana collieries was about 
65,000 With the failure of rains in September of that year the number began 
to rise, in the last quarter of the year— the harvesung months in which labour 
supply usually declined in a year of normal rains— the labouring population 
numbered 80,000 and ın the first quarter of 1919, when the scarcity was 
acutely felt, it reached 1,00,000 But with an improvement in the agricultural 
situation in 1920 frequent complaints were again heard of shortage of 
labour ?? 


Itis pertinent to raise here the question To what extent did labour settle 
down in the mining area ? A committee appointed in 1917 by the Bihar and 
Orissa Government to enquire into the housing of labourers in the Bihar coal 
fields** esumated that only 15 per cent of the colliery labourers in the Jharia 
fields, mostly Santals, were settled in the sense that they had been provided 
with land for cultivation and had built their own houses on the collieries Of 
the remainder, 75 per cent were found to come for several weeks or months 
and live in the dhowras, while the remaining 15 per cent lived in their owr 
villages within a few miles of the mines and trekked to their work daily or 
when it suited them In the older Ranigany field the proportion of settled 
labour in the above sense was estimated to be higher, about 50 per cent. Of 
the other half, 90 per cent migrated to the coalfields for several weeks or 
months and 10 per cent came irregularly from nearby villages *5 But 1t was 
noticed that even in the Ranigany field, not to speak of the Jharia field, a class 
of hereditary pitmen divorced from agriculture had not yet come into 
existence 


In a sense this was not surprising For with the real beginning of the 
industry from just around the mid-1890s the labour force in late 1910s was 
the creation of even less than one generation But there were other factors of 
crucial importance too 


In the 1920s 


In the 1920s because of recession and stagnation in the industry and the 
closing down of weaker mines,?* there was a marked fall in the magnitude of 
average daily employment in the mines During the decade and, in fact, from 
the early twentieth century a slow yet steady change ın the composition of the 
labour force was noticeable While it remained predominantly composed of 
tribal and semi-tribal and low-caste peasants, non-tribals drawn mainly from 
certain Bihar, eastern U P and north-eastern Central Provinces districts 
formed an increasing minority of the labour force ? With the introduction of 
relauvely modern methods of mining and the tendency towards greater sys- 
tematization of working hours, this non-tribal, non-local labour, accus- 
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tomed to the use of explosives, capable of being employed on coal-cutting 
machines and considered to have greater adaptability, skill and regularity 
than the tribals was being preferred by the employers * Did these changes, 
particularly the changing composition, give greater stability and more indus- 
trial character to the labour force ? On the occasion of the enquiry conducted 
by the RCLI, voluminous evidence pertaining to the 1920s was collected. It 
1s, however, not possible here to go into the details But the RCLI Report itself 
presents the overall position that prevailed at the close of the decade 


Virtually repeating what was said by the 1896 LEC with regard to absen- 
teeism and irregularity in attendance, the RCLI stated 


“Whatever the cause, few miners work six days a week and few mines 
have hitherto been able to count on the punctual attendance of theit work, 
even on those days when they present themselves for work The mines do not 
work on Sunday On Monday very few miners put in an appearance, many 
are still absent on Tuesday and itis not ull Wednesday that a good attendance 
1s secured Reasonable estimates indicate an average of 4 to 4% days per week 
for the individual miner during the week he 1s at work ?*? 


It was, however, found that an increasing proportion of the labour force 
was tending to settle down within the coalfield area In the late 1920s some 
mine managers, especially those in charge of old established mines, reported 
á much higher percentage of settled labour than that found in 1917 In 
Lodna 65 per cent, Loyabad 50 per cent, Standard colliery 75 and Bhuggut- 
dih 25 per cent of the labour was estimated to have settled In a few collieries 
some workers were found to have belonged to second or even third 
generations Generally speaking, skilled workers whose proportion had been 
increasing were more regular in their employment than the unskilled labour 
and their average duration of employment amounted to several years * It 
should, however, be mentioned that the sense in which colliery labour was 
regarded as settled was much wider than the sense in which jute labour was 
considered so *' In collieries labour was viewed as settled only if it worked 
fairly regularly and paid one or two visits to its home ?? Though the RCLI 
observed that the proporuon of labour so settled was higher in the Ramgany 
field than in theJharaa field, it ıs not clear whether 1t was higher than what it 
was in 1917 ** 


But even those workers settled in the wider sense were not totally 
separated from land That many of them were granted land for cultivation 
has been noted earlier, and they devoted a part of their time to the cultiva 
tion of suchland The tribal workers who did not reside within the coalfields 
lived at vagnng distances and lived and worked in the coal fields for varying 
periods too Thus some returned to their village homes at least once a week, 
while others returned for relatively long periods. Particularly striking was the 
feature that wherever their permanent residence might have been, almost all 
the tribal/semi-triabl workers were also agriculturists, spent a considerable 
part of their working hours every agricultural season in agriculture and 
obtained a part of their subsistence from agriculture Some of them came 
from villages near enough to permit them to attend to cultivation as 
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occasions arose, others coming from somewhat distant villages left their 
family members in charge of land and returned only when their supervision 
and labour were most necessary There were also others who were landless or 
land-poor But they too found work in agriculture in planting and harvesting 
seasons when the large requirement of labour led to a rise ih agricultural 
wages and work of this type became temporarily more remunerative than 
mining !* The sort of connection of labour supply with agricultural cycles 
and the consequent fluctuations nonced earlier also remained a most 
persistent feature '^ 


The non-local, non-tribal migrant workers who, as noted above, formed 
a growing minority, however, stayed in the coalfields for comparatively lon- 
ger periods, usually eight or nine months or even more than that at a 
stretch", and thus the growth of this component, though a slow one, impar- 
ted a relatively greater stability to the labour force But these migrant miners, 
of whom between 40 to 50 per cent were males of working age and were not 
accompanied by their family, looked to the villages of their origin ds their 
“home’, had some connecnon with the rural economy and agriculture as well 
as familial, social and community life there and returned there at periodic 
intervals. It must, however be noted that they were not agriculturists and 
rural people in the sense in which local tribal and semi-tribal workers were 
Dependence on agriculture was, however, not the only basis for links with the 
village Religious as well as famihal and social festivities such as marriages 
were major purposes for frequent visits to the village All this underscored 
the strength of the tradinonal ties 


Women workers, as noted, constituted a large percentage of the labour 
force And they had a special reason for going back to their village Most of 
the non-local women workers went to their native villages for the birth of 
their children and the local labour stayed in the neighbouring village" 


1930s and 1940s 


Despite more than a century old history of the industry,the problems 
found in earlier phases continued to plague the managements even in the 
1930s and 1940s Enquines made in the Jharia coalfield as late as in the mid- 
1940s indicated that by and large the mine workers did not attend the mines 
for more than about 4 7 days per week?! However, while prior to 1930 an 
increasing proportion, as noted earlier, was tending to settle down on the 
coalfields, the Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee of 1938 considered that 
with the onset of Depression in 1929-30 there was a slight reversal in the 
trend*'^ The fall in cash earnings due to cuts in money wages and the exclu- 
sion of women from underground work which began in 1930" were regar- 
ded as the two major factors that helped to maintam and accentuate the 
interconnecuon and interdependence between the precapitalist subsistence 
sector and capitalist mining sector 

In the war years the mine-workers' involvement in agriculture tended to 
increase further One reason was the high prices that could be obtained for 
paddy Another reason was that in view of the war ume inflation, scarcity and 
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bad quality of rice supplies, the miners wanted to ensure supply of nce that ' 
would meet their consumption requirements for four to six months“? 
Miners who had about three or four bighas of land either owned and/or 
tenanted by them or given to them by the colliery management found 
agricultural operations relatively more paying than their work in the mines?! 
It was estimated that in the months of June-July in the Raniganj fields and 
Jharia fields about 40 per cent and 30 to 45 per cent of miners respectively 
returned to their villages for sowing and transplantation, and in October- 
December 50 per cent and 25 to 40 per cent respectively for harvesting Thus, 
over one-third to one-half of the labour force left the mines for agricultural 
operations, all generally about the same time? This was reflected in seasonal 
falls in coal raisings™ 


It is hard to obtain data about the landholding status of the miners 
However, from a Government of India's sample survey made in Jharia in 
1945, it was found that just above half of the sampled units” dit not own land, 
no less than 47 35 per cent owned land, the average holding being 4 18 bigha 
(1 bigha=% acre) About 5 per cent of the miners, though being landless, also 
visited their villages during the two major agricultural seasons, presumably 
to work for some landlord * Thus, at least a very substantial proportion of 
the local miners continued to exhibit peasant-miner or semi-proletarian 
characteristics — ^ 


The miners, however, visited their villages not for agricultural purposes 
only Those who came from villages in the neighbourhood went home 
perhaps more frequently than before to visit their families, as foliowing the 
exclusion of women from underground work from 1930 onwards the 
majority of then women and children remained behind ın their village 
homes, Social and religious events also called back the workers to their 
villages In short, all the problems that were experienced earlier continued to 
beset the employers, perhaps to a greater extent? All this‘ indicates the per- 
sistence of strong traditional kinship and family ties from which the miners 
used to draw support and succour It is in order to meet the conunuing 
labour problems, labour shortage in particular, in the mid-1940s Gorakh- 
puri labour system was organized But they too were not allowed to sever 
their rural links'^ 


However, some data are available to indicate the extent of growth of a 
settled labour force An enquiry made sometime in the mid-1940s into 1,030 
miners’ families 1n Bihar revealed that 440 families or 42 per cent never left 
the coal fields for visit to the village and 57 families were found to be visitng 
their family only once in three years or at longer intervals Thus 48 per cent of 
the labour force covered by the enquiry may be considered to have per- 
manently settled in the coalfields of Bihar" Another enquiry having a much 
larger coverage of 22,521 miners showed that the proportion of permanently 
settled workers was as high as 55 7 per cent? Whether this reflected settling 
down on the part of local tribal labour or increasing influx of non-local, non- 
tribal labour is, however, not clear from our source But we may hazard the 
guess that an increasing proportion of the labour force was tending to settle 
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down permanently in the coal fields and that a sizeable second or even third 
generauon work force was emerging. But even the second or third generation. 
workers continued to have rural traits and a traditional labour rhythm. At the 
same time, withdrawal of women. labour from underground led to greater 
instability of the labour force 


Semi-Proletarians of the Coal Mines 


— — - The discussion, as made so far, shows the formation of a mining labour 
force composed of migrants But, in contrast to the migrants in the jute mills, 
they were overwhelmingly local people coming from short, even just trekk- 
ing, distance and belonged to tribal and low-caste Hindu agricultural labour 
and marginal peasant groups Despite some changes over time, throughout 
the period labour supply to thermnes remained most chaotic, and a settled, 
stabilized labour force failed to emerge Particularly conspicuous was the 
persistent and perpetuated nature of the rural and agrarian links of the mine 
workers, the dependence of labour supply on agricultural cycles and vana- 
tion of season or even weather, and pre-industnal tribal/semi-tnbal rhythm of 
labour and boisterous relaxation Here was the evolution of a labour force 
which had certain distinctive triats 


That the mine workers had a proletarian socio-economic status ın the 
sense that they sold their labour power for cash wages is obvious, and they 
can certainly be considered as a mining proletariat But that term needs,to be 
used with some qualification The proletarian status of the large majonty of 
mine workers was considerably modified firstly, by circular movements, as in 
the case of jute mill workers, between the rural areas and mining areas, but 
usual not inyolving any permanent withdrawal ‘from either of the two areas 
However, in the case of mine workers the frequency of movement was much 
greater and the duration of stay 1n the mining areas was usually much less 
than that of the jute mill workers The conunued access to land, forest pro- 
duce and other means of subsitence ın the countryside was the second 
important aspect significantly affecting the status of the mine workers. The 
evidence pr2sented above demonstrates that the bulk of the miners com- 
bined their wage-earning activities in the mines with various adaptation of 
‘peasant-like’ subsistence activities"! and occasionally wage work outside the 
capitalist mine sector, for example, construction activities during the World 
War II“ Even under the Gorakhpur labour system organized during the 
war period the workers, kept confined 1n mine camps and working full-time 
while in the camps, were not cut off from their communities and dependence 
on agriculture Finally, the proletarianization of mine workers was not 
associated with disengagement from community, kinship and other 
traditional tes Such disengagement and consequent individualization have 
been considered as two disunguishing charatenstics of the Marxist concept 
of proletariat” In the process there emerged what may be termed as a semi- 

„proletaran labour force composed essentially of temporary and part-ume 
labour of half-peasants, half-miners or peasant-miners, and thus differed 
from the jute mill and other perennially-operated-factory labour force in a 
very important respect. Large secuons of mine workers seemed to have 
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applied their unutilized labour time in agriculture to work in the mines In 
view of all this can their participation in the labour market be considered to, 
be of a ‘discretionary character? Can they be termed ‘target workers’ 
workers who worked in the mines with the aim of earning that much of cash 
that was needed for the purpose of commercial consumption and productive 
and unproductive accumulation through purchase of land and animals as 
well as for meeung various monetary obligations? Answers to these questions 
largely depend on interpretation of available evidence But this much can be 
concluded that the process of formation of mining labour force was essen- 
tially in the nature of semi-proletarianization characterized by the participa- 
tion of units of subsistence production in the labour market 


Because of the nature of location of mines and the settlement pattern 
there was by and large no question of rural-urban migration. For the tribal 
workers constituting the overwhelming majority of the labour force, at the 
most one can speak of migration from agriculture to mine work, but this was 
essentially of short or temporary nature involving stay away from the village 
residence for a period ranging from one or two nights to three or four mon- 
ths. The mine labour force was basically a rural population with very limited 
contact with market towns like Jharia or Ranigan and exhibited httle urban 
characteristics Thus, in these respects too it differed from the Jute labour for- 
ce In view ofall this the mine labour force may be viewed as a rural industrial 
proletariat composed of semi-proletarians— a rural industrial proletariat in 
the midst of a process of formation 


However, with the beginning of a change in the composition of the mine 
labour force involving a slow but growing influx of labour from several Bihar, 
U,P and CP districts and also with a tendency towards an increase in its 
skilled component after the first World War the miners tended to turn to 
work on a full-ume basis But that did not lead to a breaking of ties with the 
rural economy In their rural connections and in the pattern of migration too 
these migrant miners came to resemble the jute workers to a certain 


extent ž 


In a certain sense some of the problems and features of the mine labour 
force mentioned earlier, particularly the erratic pattern of labour supply, 
spells of intense work followed by temporary withdrawal, and rural nexus, 
were not unique to India In the early decades of Industrial Revolution many 
industries and mining in particular were beset with somewhat similar pro- 
blems" But in Britain, several countries of western Europe and the USA, the 
heartland of capitalist industrialization, these were essentially problems ofan 


early transitional stage” 


But in thé Bengal-Bihar coalfields what needs to be recognized and 
explained 1s the persistent and perpetuated nature of these problems and the 
evolution of a semrproletarian labour force Much of the conventional 
explanation offered by not only mine owners and managements and colonial 
government officials but also by other observers and analysists" 1s unsatisfac- 
tory and does not go to the root The commonly held views, as reiterated by 
the LIC in mid-1940s had been that the mine worker was “an agriculturist 
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first and an industrial worker afterwards"?? 


But the economic characteristics of the labour force implicit in such a 
view are not borne out by the findings, admittedly limited, of the LIC itself 
with regard to the landholding status of the mine workers presented in the 
preceding section. That social and religious factors or, to put it otherwise, 
traditional social attitudes and nexus were very important had already 
been noted 


But these too do not provide an adequately sausfactory explanation 


An Explanatory Framework— The Structural Dimension 


Our explanation 1s essentially a dual one One part hes in the structural 
context, and the other part in the contribution of workers themselves in the 
maintenance of the village links 


With regard to the structural context the first point to be stressed is the 
-mutual interaction between the organization of the industry and capital in its 
specificities, the physical aspect of the production process, and the labour 
force In the Bengal-Bihar coal belt this interaction took place in a way that 
led to the formation and perpetuation of an unstable labour force with sub- 
stanual rural links 


In India the quality of coal was not high But with seams quite thick, 
close to the surface and very moderately inclined, and relauve dryness the 
mining conditions were extraordinarily favourable ?! Yet mining operations 
in India were carried on in a most chaotic and irrational manner This ts not 
the place to go into a detailed consideration of the nature of the mining 
industry in general. Here, however, only this much may be briefly noted that 
mining operations— deeper extraction from the exisung mines and opening 
up of new ones— by their very nature necessitated continuous investment, 
mechanization and rationalization of methods of production, and increasing 
division of labour leading to the emergence of a skilled labour force ?? But 
with very few exceptions in none of the Ramgany, Jharta and other near-by 
fields the above developments took place . 

Within the overall context of retarded «industrializatiort- undef 
colonialism the growth of the Indian coal mining industry was determined 
by the zamindars controlling land, and holding the sub-soil rights of the 
region, and by the mining interests, primarily British managing agencies and 
secondarily small Indian owners extending their operations inde area," and 
constituted “a typical example ofa derivative enclave" The ‘fantastic’ shapes 
and boundaries of various bases of coal-bearing lafids which had a 
deleterious effect upon mining methods, reported by the fitst official experts 
who surveyed the mining techniques in Jharia, were closely related with the 
vamundar system and particularly the tremendous greed for ‘salam? pay- 
ment received by the zamindars at the time of grant of mining leases 


The mining interests themselves, composed mainly of large limited 
companies controlled by Calcutta-based Briush managing agencies and a 
large number of small Indian concerns,” were also utterly oblivious to the 
requirements of sound and efficient mining The sheer mercantile motive of 
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the small colliery owners, almost all Indians, led to the maximization of coal- 
raising for short-term gains, indiscriminate and deleterious mining methods, 
dangerously low technical composinon of capital, shallow small working, 
and disastrous underground fires ^" 


Many of-these small enterprises were “operated like a treasure trove 
which (were) emptied according to the whims of the proprietor "" The 
method of remunerations of the Briush managing concerns which was not 
linked with net profits and was based on a commission system placed a “high 
premium on high outputs, big sales and large profits" and tended “to focus 
on immediate rather than future gain, it being remembered as that these 
managing agents also control mills and other industrial concerns which 
benefit by cheap fuel" ™ As put by an official committee 


&« 


the coal trade in India has been rather like a race 1n which profit has 
always come tn first, with safety a poor second, sound methods a ‘also 
ran’, and national welfare a ‘dead horse’ — "7? 


Production Fluctuations and Impact on Labour 


A limited internal market and regular sequence of boom with occasional 
variations (1894-1920), stagnation (1923-1930) and depression (early 19305) 
aggravated the problems In a situation of falling coal prices the mine owners 
at times reduced coal producuon in their bid to keep the prices high, and at 
other times stepped up production to maintain their income by resorting to 
‘slaughter mining’ *? 


It was in such a structural context that the burden of sudden fluctuations 
in the fortunes of the industry as a whole and of the numerous discrete units 
spread over a large area, had to be borne by the mine workers The dis- 
organized character of the coal industry was particularly manifest m the shor- 
tage of tubs and the irregular supply of railway wagons If there was a 
shortage of hauling tubs, the mine worker had to wait in the galleries at no 
cost to the employer or management The irregular availability of railway 
wagons resulted in sudden outbursts of feverish acuviues in the mines, 
followed by long periods of forced idleness ™ With a sudden spurt in demand 
for higher output the labour requirement went up and the miners and 
loaders were to overload the tubs If business collapsed or some mines had to 
close down operations, the workers were thrown out of employment without 
any compensauon to them *! Ali thts meant terrible uncertainty of employ- 
ment Such pracuces have also to be viewed in conjunction with the methods 
of-recruitment, management and control over labour through inter- 
mediaftes of dafferent types," which compounded the uncertainty and 
insecurity All this was inno way conducive either to the moulding of indus- 
trial discipline or to the creation of a fulltime, efficient, stable labour force. 
Rather, the structure of industry and capital and the methods of labour rec- 
ruitment encouraged an alternation between spell of intense labour on the 
one hand and temporary withdrawal of labour, drinking bouts and bors- 
terious relaxation on the other, which belonged to pre-industrial labour 
rhythms."! To put in a different way, in their behavioural pattern the mine 
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workers tried to adapt themselves to the structural features of the 
industry 


Though the mine owners and managements occasionally tried to grap- 
ple with problems of discipline and ensuring regular and aid work habit, 
because of the nature of the industry and capital mentioned above, they 
themselves by and large remained indifferent to the promotion and inculca- 
uon of a formalized and impersonal industrial discipline. That the industry 
itself was largely responsible for problems with regard to steady labour sup- 
ply and regular work habit was hinted at by Treharne Rees in 1919 and a year 
later by the 1920 Coalfields Committee? It was found that after about two 
and half decades of the real beginning of the industry around mid-1890s 
there were no regular shifts and no rule limited the hours for which a miner 
could work or stay underground, and absolutely nothing was done to 
impart and bring a change in the work orientation of the workers 5? Further, 
the neighbouring coal mines resorted to poaching of labour from one 
another. On grounds of impractability and cost, the mine owners, however, 
were reluctant to introduce regular shifts, rules limiting working hours and 
stoppage of the practice of “rubbing the labour" of the neighbours.? The 
“desultory and hapazard method” of recruiting labour? also stood in the 
way of enforcing industrial discipline. Many of these features such as entice: 
ment of labour,” absence of training arrangement” and labour recruitment 
and supervision through intermediaries and the associated abuses? were 
found to be prevalent even after twenty five years when the Labour Investiga- 
tion Committee conducted its enquiry. 


Wage Earning 


The second point is in relation to the abysmaily low level of wages main- 
tained throughout the career of the industry during the British period. 
According to the estimate made by the Labour Enquiry Commission of 1896 
the monthly wage of a miner in Sanctona in Raniganj was on an average Rs. 
5% to Rs. 6 during the period from 1880 to 1894, while the rice prices were 
msing by 53 per cent Further, the monthly wage of an ‘able-bodied? 
agricultural labourer in the Burdwan district, though falling from Rs 9 in 
1880 to Rs 7 in 1894, was higher than the wage of a miner * It is apparent 
that (a) the real wages were falling and (b) the expanding capitalist mining sec- 
tor did not provide much material incentives for labourers. 


Any analysis of movement of money and real wages of miners over time 
is beset with serious difficulties. Available evidence, however, indicates some 
improvement in money wage in the first two decades of the present century. 
It s also possible that despite a fall ın money wages in later years} real wages 
tended to increase % But an enquiry conducted by the Bihar Labour Enquiry 
Committee investigator, of wages and expenditures of 1030 famulies rep- 
resenting all categories of workers in the Bihar coalfields showed that the 
large majority hved at the subsistence level or even lower than that. It was 
found that the monthly earnings amounted to Rs. 11-8-2 per worker and Rs. 
17-7-4-per family, while the cost of the minimum amount of food, clothing 
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and other requirements of the average worker's family consisting of 3 4 per- 
sons was estimated at about Rs. 24.%° 

Further, enquiries made with regard to comparative monthly earnings 
of workers in the mines, cotton mills and engineering enterprises, as presen- 
ted in the table show a wide gulf between wages in the mines on the one hand 
and wages of cotton mill and engineering workers on the other 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS, 1937-1958 


Rs As Ps 
Miners and loaders in Bihar 10 8 2 
Weavers 1n Bombay cotton mulls 49 9 11 


Workers ın the engineering 
concerns in Bihar 42 0 0 
I iIo 


Source Radhakamal Mukherjee, The Indian Working Class, p 116, Table xxix 


The monthly earnings in the mines were roughly less than one-fifth of 
the wages of textile workers and one-fourth of that of engineering 
workers ” 


In 1945 family budget enquiries were made under a GOI scheme 
separately for Jharia and Ranigany fields In the Jharia fields the average 
family of 8 62 persons was found to have a weekly income of Rs 12-cluding 
the money value of concessions was Rs 9-9-3, while the average weekly 
expenditure was Rs. 8-1-9 Thus the families in both the fields covered by the 
enquiry appeared to have some saving But a closer scrutiny of the data 
thrown up by the survey shows that in both the areas the families spent very 
little on protective food such as milk, meat, fish, vegetables etc , and that a 
very high percentage of expenditure— 77 7 in Jharia and 72 4 in Ramganj— 
was spent on food in which cereals constituted the main item 98 This 
indicated a very low standard of ving Such low wages and standard of living 
meant that a considerable part of the cost of maintenance and renewal of the 
labour force had to be borne by the workers themselves Further, this tended 
to strengthen the participation of the mine labour force in the labour market 

.on a temporary basis ” 


Work Process and Insecurity 


The third point ss that the physical conditions of work inside the mines 
were most unpleasant, insecure and hazardous Inadequate ventilation 
resulted in à suffocating atmosphere, smoke-filled galleries and poor visibili- 
ty. The last mentioned feature was accentuated by the absence of proper 
lighting arrangement and the very slow introduction of electric lghung As 
late as 1940s only 6 per cent of sampled units in the Jharia coalfield were elec- 
trified. Even in the mines having electricity, elecurc light points were so few 
and located at such distances that many of the galleries were left in 
“utter darkness". '?! 
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Rigour of Work 


With the little or very limited mechanization the extraction and loading 
system based on labour-intenstve technology, hand tool and primitive 
methods involved most arduous labour Here 1s what Lord Curzon reported 
about conditions around 1900 


‘I asked Mr Reader, the Officiating Inspector for a special 
report. What he told me was that he had repeatedly found an utter dis- 
regard for human life, resulung partly from ignorance, and partly from car- 
elessness In many of the mines the head gear and winding apparatus was 
unsafe Frequently the managers were absent, and the work was proceeding 
under no sort of control In one case, in a Bengal coal-mine, Mr Reader 
found cwo hundred and fifty people (men, women, children and infants) at 
work, where he reported the ventilation as nil, the air as foul in the extreme 
with smoke and gases, and the condition, as unfit for human existence In 
two other gaseous mines, where the managers were absent, and incompetent 
substitutes had been left in charge, he found huge fires kindled in the work- 
1ng galleries, and naked lights suspended from the roof where the cutting was 
going on" | 


Here 1s an account of the kind of strenuous and inhuman labour to 
which the women workers engaged in loading and carrying of labour prior to 
the abolition of women labour were subjected 


“The miner and his wife commonly work together, the man cutting the 
coal, and the woman carrying it to the surface in baskets up a roadway 750 
feet long with an inclination of 1 in 10 She will thus walk over five miles, and 
for half the distance carry a load of 80 Ibs, and will have raised 13 cwts toa 
height of 75 feet. This ıs a remarkable day's work for a woman” ! 


With increasing mechanization, though ata very slow pace, the hardship 
of work was somewhat lessened Yet in the 1910s and 1920s in many mines 
gins or capstans operated by men, or more often, by women were tound as 
the regular source of power In 1921 one-fourth of the mines did not have 
any mechanical power Underground tracks were placed only through the 
main alleys, to which coal had to be carried as far as half a mile on the heads 
of women Movement of cars within the mines was to a large extent done by 
human power "^ As late as in the mid-forties the LIC found the working con- 
ditions quite trying and in some cases “almost unbearable” !95 


Another aspect related to the conditions of work was the hazardous 
nature of work In fact, mine work in all countries 1s full of considerable 
hazard, but in the Bengal-Bihar coalfields these were greatly enhanced, for 
the equipment handled was primitive and the managements ignored even 
the most elementary safety measures They also did not give even rudimen- 
tary training to the mine workers about the hazards of the occupation '™ 
Sometmes official complaints were made about “the utter disregard for 
human life displayed by certain colliery owners”!°” 


It i5 no wonder that such a situation led to high rates of roof collapses, 
flood and fire which turned the coal mines into graveyards for mine workers 
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A study made a few years back showed that between 1900 and 1939, 6911 
mine workers perished in the course of their emloyment, an average of 172 7 
per annum "5 In 1936 there were 846 accidents, with 420 workers killed and 
714 injured, and the Podih diaster (Dishergarh ın Ranigany area) alone killed 
209 workers ' Thus the conditions of work were wretchedly precarious 


Housing and Social Security. 


Fourthly, housing and provisions against accidents, ill-health and 
epidemics, unemployment and old age were virutally absent The larger part 
of the life of the mine workers outside work was passed m overcrowded, 
illvenulated and bleak ‘standardised’ housing provided by the employers o1 
the dhowrahs, the makeshift huts constructed by the workers themselves, con- 
sidered by the 1946 LIC as “mere apologies for homes" !'? The dhowrahs hav- 
ing a standing floor space of 10 7 10 sq ft. usually quartered 4 to 7 persons and 
often even 12 to 15 persons !!! The Commission reported 


“The existing atmosphere and outlook in the mining settlements 1s so 
drab and dreary that few human beings would have any inducement to con- 
tinue for long spells of time in these” !!? 


Most of the mining areas were situated far from bazaars, and there were 
?no amenities of civilized life" !!? No wonder that most workers resorted to 
heavy drinking!!* which was often considered by managements as a major 
reason for the irregular working habits of the workers !!* 


Elementary public and health services—water supply, conservancy 
sanitation, medical facilites, etc , were absent or most inadequate,''® thus 
producing epidemics of cholera and small pox and also fever and 1espiratory 
diseases, the major killers in the mining areas in late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries !" As late as in the 1940s the public services remained 
most deplorable resultung in all kinds of diseases !'* 


Protective labour legislation like the workmen’s Compensation Act were 
introduced in “a very halting and piecemeal fashion",!? and were full of 
loopholes enabling mine owners to evade the habilines!?? Other welfare 
functions were for all practical purposes non-existent. In a revealing admis- 
sion made before the RCIL, the Indian Mining Association representing the 
European mining interests stated . 

“Generally the miners left to himself to look after liis own welfare 
Provision for oid age and premature retirement ıs not general such ques- 
tions would have to be considered, if necessary, in connection with Indian 
habits and family customs "e 

The Indian Mining Federation of Indian colliery owners was even more 
candid in its admission 

*The Federation cannot help confessing that the welfare among the 
mining labour 1s almost absent, whatever scanty efforts have been made 
being, however, entirely undertaken by the employees themselves".!?? 


Thus the migrant workers themselves had to bear the cost of their 
welfare. 
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To sum up, the conditions of work and living in the mining sector were 
such that most of the peasant miners could not contemplate a permanent 
shift to wage employment in mines In contrast, the rural areas and com- 
munity ties provided a kind of cushion-a measure of social security Not only 
that. The evidence presented above unmistakably shows that the cost of pro- 
duction and reproduction of labour power was largely subsidized by the 
migrant workers themselves 


Employers' Attitude 


Though at times the employers expressed their irritation with such a sys- 
tem of temporary, unstable and migrant labour, available evidence tends to 
show that the system appears to have been acceptable to them '? There were 
two major reasons The nature of the industry and organization of capital in 
the two major coalfields and also elsewhere did not require a full-time, fully 
settled and stabilized labour force The spasmodic pattern of work by the 
mine workers did fit m with the way in which the mine companies 
functioned 


The other reason was that such a labour system was considered cheap 
The system, particularly the conunued access to means of subsistence, 
enabled the mine owners and managements to fix wages at an extremely low 
level. Moreover, because of the system the mining interests could go away 
without making even limited. improvement in mining operations and 
introducing minimal welfare measures. For example, even while conceding 
the need for introducing certain measures suggested by Rees in 1919, witness 
after witness represenung the employers argued and stressed before the 1920 
Committee how such measures would increase cost!” In addition, the sys- 
tem turned out as a means of shifting the burden of fluctuating fortunes of 
the industry on to the shoulders of the peasant-miners '”° 


124 


What was the government's attitude ? It seems that it did not speak in 
one voice and at times took an ambivalent position. But by and large it 
remained not only indifferent to the life situation of the workers but skilfully 
provided support to employers !?? 


In view of all this and, more parucularly, out of narrow, short-term con- 
siderations, the mining interests devised and maintained a relationship of 
support between the mine workers and agriculture or other non-wage 
activiues through a spectrum of forms While the zamindary or nokaram sys- 
tem introduced in the early days of the industry and the system of 
Gorakhpun labour formed towards the close of our penod strikingly illus- 
trate the point, there were various other forms which ‘too seryed the 


purpose > 


Thus despite some changes over the long penod, the system of migrant 
labour appears to have remained unchanged in its essential features Yet by 
the 1940s it was possible to speak in a loose sense of two broad categones of 
mine workers For one group their livelihood was only temporarily based on 
wage labour in the capitalist sector, the latter being viewed as a relatively 
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short-term means to an end For the other group wage labour was becoming 
relauvely more important and they stayed in the mines for longer 
periods 


Contribution of the Mine Workers : 


So far our emphasis has been only en the contribution of the structural 
factors beyond the control of workers Butto confine the explanation only to 
this aspect means denial of any role by the workers, and amounts to the posi- 
tion that only one side, that 1s, capital alone had the capacity to shape 
history '?? 

But mine workers, however ignorant, stupid, irrational and. super- 
stitious they might have been considered by their employers, were not mere 
passive, inert and unthinking victims of the structure. They had a relauve 
autonomy and were 1n their own way participaung in the shaping of their 
own life and also history in a broad sense 


Most of the mine workers coming from areas characterized by poor soil 
condition, mono-crop cultivation of aman nice, lack of irrigation faciliues and 
absolute dependence on monsoon rain, increasing curbs on traditional 
forest rights, and intense exploitation by zamındars, mahajans, and sarkar had 
very limited options before them, The frequent, repetitive movements and 
counter-movements between the pre-capitalist, pre industrial rural economy 
and society and the capitalist mining sector was not so much a matter of 
choice as one of necessity 

Appalling poverty, lack of any employment in the non-agncultural 
months, bad harvests, often resulting in famines or famine-like situations, 
drove the tribal people, other groups of peasants and artisans to seek wage 
employment in the mines But the miserably low level of wages, precarious 
conditions of work and living, and recurrent recessions causing unemploy- 
ment, compelled them to return to therr villages and fall back on subsistence 
economic activities The rural economy, the traditional social ues, and the 
family residing in the villages met, as 1n the case of the migrant jute mill 
workers, a considerable part of the cost of renewal and maintenance of the 
mine work force and provided many of the social security functions. Déep in 
their minds the peasant-miners were most certainly aware of the limited 
options open before them and behaved accordingly "Periodical excur- 
sions from the coalfields",!?? “seasonal absenteeism” to participate in 
various types of subsistence activites and particularly agriculture, “craving to 
get away from the mine and be among their fellowmen ın their villages"!5o 
and such other pracuces were all mine workers’ own ways of maintaining 
themselves and their families and taking care of social security. 


In all this 1s found a constant striving on the part of the mine workers to 
make the best out of a situation offering bimited options The migration of 
large groups of men and women from the famine-siricken areas to the mines, 
the taking up of employment in road and railway construction in late 
mineteenth and early twenueth centuries, the fairly close correlauon between 
levels of nce prices and the ebb and flow of migration noticed often, the drift 
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to the village homes in early 1930s prompted by lower earnings aue to cut in 
wages and also exclusion of women from underground work's! the move 
back to rural areas and agnculture during World War II referred to earlier, !* 
and the move out of the mines to seek wage employment in the military con- 
struction works such as aerodromes and road building near the Bengal- Bihar 
coalfields which paid relatively better wages,'3 are some of the striking illus- 
trations of the relatively autonomous behaviour pattern mentioned 
above 

These as well as the less striking but regular movements to and from 
mines also indicate that the peasant-miners were not as ignorant, irrational 
and tradition-bound as has usually been suggested Of course there was the 
fear of the unknown and work in the darkness of mines But can this, par- 
ticularly in view ofthe series of mine accidents resulting in death and injuries, 
be considered irrational ? They had their own awareness of the options 
before them, and tried their most to take advantage of them This must not, 
however, be construed to mean, most misleadingly as has been done by 
some scholars!** that a “calculus of choice" or “opportunity cost calculus" 
was in operation The migrant peasant-miners living at the margin of subsis- 
tence and subjected to unfreedom of one kind or another had no real choice 
before them but tried to respond like rational beings to the most intolerable 
conditions prevailing both in the countryside and m the mine areas !55 


Capital, Work and Tension 


There was one more important dimension of the role of the peasant- 
miners 1n perpetuaung the interpenetration between the subsistence rural 
economic activities and wage-earning acuviues 1n mines Each of the dif- 
ferent periods mentioned in the earlier section was marked by tension bet- 
ween the tribal and other peasant groups who worked in the mines on the one 
hand and the demands imposed upon them by conditions of work in the 
mines and also conditions of living in the mining areas on the other The ten- 
sion arose as the groups of men and women Joining mine work were accus- 
tomed to work habits and work culture disunctly and radically different from 
the nature and patterns of work 1n the mines 


In a sense there was nothing novel in this tension. In the process of 
mdustrialization tension between working people fresh to modern industries 
and capitalist industrialization has been experienced in, among other coun- 
tries, Britain and the United States But in those countries such tension had 
been a passing or transient phenomenon and ın the course of ume.faded in 
relative importance !96 


By contrast, ın India it was essenually a recurrence of similar tensions 
The source of this recurrent tension lay not only in the entry of fresh groups 
of peasants into the mine labour force but also in the fact that the rural links 
of even older groups of mine workers were never snapped and in conse- 
quence there was no complete restructuring of work habit and work culture 
The structural context earlier precluded such restructuring 


Given the absence of class organization of any form till 1920 and the 
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extremely poor and intermittent nature of organized trade union activities 
even thereafter, the peasant-cum-mine workers instead of having an open 
confrontation with their employers over issues of wage and security gave vent 
ta their agony, frustration, discontent, and anger through these forms In 
many cases, as indicated above, these also represented conscious attempts to 
reach a situation where a relative improvement in subsistence and/or higher 
earning could be made For decades these acts remained the most obvious 
and the most wide-spread responses of the peasant-miners to their misery 
and exploitation, and in many involved conscious combination to a 
certain degree 


In this sense return to their village homes and other similar actions may 
be considered as a subterranean form of protest and manifestation of a par- 
ticular level of proletarian consciousness or rather feeling??? 


Conclusion 


The analysis in the preceding sections has been carried out in some 
detail to show the complex interrelationship and interaction that developed 
between the tribal subsistence activities and semr-feudal economy subjected 
to the dual processes of disolution and conservation on the one hand and the 
capitalist mining sector on the other This was articulated through a migrant 
labour system '* The system contributed towards capital accumulation and 
helped to raise the average rate of profit. 


But the system had also a significant bearing on class formation and class 
consciousness A brief summary of some of the implications i5 in order One, 
the structure of the coal mine industry and the nature of the typical coal mine 
enterprises in the colonial period and the absence of development typical of 
the history of Western Europe and North America, militated against the for- 
mation and growth of a skilled and/or semi-skilled, stabilized labour force— 
h labour force which would not frequently and periodically move to and 
from the tribal and peasant economy Two, irrespective of whether money 
and/or real wage moved up, down or remained constant, the difference bet- 
ween the income necessary to allow the mine workers to support their 
families and also to provide for their own insurance against accidents, sick- 
ness, unemployment, and old age on the one hand and the wage earnings 
made in the mines was so wide that the mine workers continued to rely on the 
tribal subsistence pattern and semi-feudal agricultrue, and also their kinship 
ues for the support of their families Three, the absence of proper housing 
and elementary social service funcuons strengthened the temporary nature 
of mine labour force participation in the labour market. Fourthly, in the pro- 
cess the laHour force that developed remained suspended half-way between 
the pre-capitalist economy and the capitalist mining sector To put it dif- 
ferently, the mine-workers continued to exhibit features of semi- 
proletarians-wage workers with varied and extensive links with the 
non-capitalist sector 


Two more concluding observations need to be made One is that the 
mine workers’ dependence on subsistence economic acuviues and tradi- 
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tonal ties was not just the product of operation of forces beyond the control 
of the mine workers They maintained this relationship in a relatively 
autonomous fashion in order to derive a part of their livelihood and insure 
themselves ın a situation of chronic uncertainty and insecurity Related to 
this 1s another important point. They did not adapt themselves passively to 
changes and conditions imposed from above In myriad forms they tried to 
resist the mechanisms of control and exploitation wielded by encroaching 
capitalism This underlines the need for further research on forms of protest 
of the mine workers, and consciousness and culture of semr-proletarians 
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AN ANWER* 


Goya's Engraving's : Anatomy of A Subversive Aesthetic 


TO WHAT EXTENT does an artist's creativeness consist in a major revolu- 
tion in form or technique ? Can technical innovation by itself mean anything 
in isolation from important developments in the artist's relationship with the 
meaning of life itself ? 


The searing intensities of Goya’s aesthetic vision derive from a 
passionate Spanish temperament, but they stem no less from the vehemence 
of his social and moral responses Critics have often traced the distinctive 
features of Goya’s works to his personal suffering and isolauon, imposed by 
deafness, and to a private world of macabre fantasies and mghtmares But 
this approach misses the essential point that it 1s precisely Goya’s moral 
fervour— his loathing and horror of what man has made of man—that con- 
tributes to the power, depth and stature of his artistic output 


We find in Goya's works a curious interplay between the roles of fantasy 
and imagination on the one hand, and reason on the other Goya’s moral and 
intellectual assumptions and concerns belong—despite significant dif- 
ferences— broadly to the age of reason, but his stylistic attributes reveal an 
affinity with the approaching Romanuc dawn, with its emphasis on the for- 
mal articulation of intense experiential states and on the free flight of 
imagination conjuring up forms from inner visions and fantasies, in defiance 
of classically endorsed contours 


Indeed Goya’s artistic traits not only relate to jate-eighteenth— and 
early-nineteenth-century post-classicism but also make him a forerunner of 
such twentteth-century tendencies as expressionism, surrealism and avant- 
garde tragi-comedy There 1s, however, an important difference Though 
shades of absurdism colour his manner and method, the ideological pre- 
muses and moral instincts of Goya are the very obverse of much modernist 
doctrine Whereas the absurdist insists that man, in a very basic, metaphysi- 
cal sense, 1s an alien, a being 1solated from outer reality which makes no sense 
to him, Goya--so his art suggests— considers the absurdities of the human 
predicament to be firmly rooted 1n a historically specific socio-cultural 
matrix 


Goya’s achievement 1s all the more remarkable for it 1s without pre- 
cedents in the artistic scenario of eighteenth-century Spain The engravings 
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of Goya's contemporaries are smooth, finished pieces, competently executed 
and technically impeccable, but at the same time they are depressingly con- 
ventional Charles IV had encouraged the importation of engraving into 
Spain and set up the Royal Calcography at Madrid with the motivating 1dea of 
disseminating prints which supported officially sanctioned value codes 
amidst a wider public, with an emphasis on ornate muniatures and 
skillful calligraphy 


Goya subverts this imitative, polite and enervated tradition with 
explosive violence He hurls defiance at the slavish replicators of visible 
reality and fashions a completely new idiom whose unique character 
depends upon its reliance on distortion as a mode of social and moral com- 
ment Misshapen, exaggerated and ammalistic variations on the human 
physiognomy and countenance permeate his graphic frames Goya’s art 
affords an inside view of the absurd, the radically suange, and the morally 
repugnant As in Hogarth, but on an altogether different level, distortion 
becomes in Goya a way of perceiving the world as well as a strategy for 
adjudicating against it. In this sense Goya belongs to a great tradition of 
eighteenth—and nineteenth—century arusts including Swift, Gogol, Dic- 
kens and Dostoyevski, ın whom distortive treatment of the surface of reality 
combines with an intensely critical diagnostic realism of content The black 
lines of an engraving serve Goya much better than the equipment of a florid 
colourist in his evocguon of the morally dark world which 1s condemned in 
his etchings Goya's revoluuonary formal mode grows hand in hand with a 
revolutionary content, vividly affirming the fact that significant advances in 
technique are usually coextensive with corresponding leaps in 
consciousness 


The history of Goya’s personal development as an etcher 1s a microcos- 
muc version of the history of engraving ın Spain Beginning with conventional 
imitations of Valesquez. Goya strikes out in a totally unprecedented direction 
in his four major senes, The Caprices, The Disasters of War, Tauromachy and Dis- 
parates Goya's breakthrough as an engraver betokens the democratisation of 
fine arts Engraving is in the same relation to pictonal art as printing 1s to the 
written word the respective developments of both took them out of the 
courts and salons and made art and letters available to an emerging popular 
public Goya seizes the advantage offered by this process the subject matter 
of pictorial art is emancipated from the norms and confines assigned to it by 
ruling-class aestheucs and addresses the problems of common life 


In 1792 Goya suffered a serious illness which left him deaf for life, a cir- 
cumstance that was to transform his life and work, enhancing his sensitivity 
to the lot of those who live in misery, wretchedness and deprivation. It pro- 
duced an increasing alienation from the elite world into which he had, by vir- 
tue of his talent, graduated from his peasant ongins Returning to work after 
his illness, he seemed to have become an artist with a mission and a commiut- 
ment The result was a series of social saures which were published under the 
utle The Caprices Within a very short ume, however, the prints had n 
withdrawn after Goya incurred the ire of the Inquisition, so that early 1n his 
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career Goya was established as an artist at variance with officialdom 


Satire of the eighteenth century variety evokes an essentially conserva- 
tive form assoctated with the refined, decorous and witty lampoons of, say, 
Dryden and Pope But in the hands of a Goya or a Swift satire 1s capable of 
attaining a corrosive intensity, whose characteristic feature 1s moral indigna- 
uon Itis this angry, radical facet of the sauric mode that takes shape in Goya’s 
first series In The Cafrices he mercilessly lashes out at human follies and vices 
as cleviations from the path of reason, justice and enlightenment Neither the 
‘folies and vices’ nor ‘reason’ imply abstract moral categories. Ferrari com- 
mits an error in concluding that Goya’s awareness of folly, viciousness and 
unreason 1n human life produces a general, sweeping condemnation of 
"Man"? Goya, I think, would decline to posit human nature as a peremptory 
ana absolute determination. In reply to the abstract problematic. What :s 
human nature ? he would pose the concrete counter-question whose nature 
do you mean, that of the oppressed or the oppressor ? The object of Goya's 
scathing indictment i5 not Man as a generalised entity, but the perversions of 
human nature and the absurdity of human conduct in the histoncally 
specific order of contemporary class society Undoubtedly The Caprices attain 
universality as documents on the human condition in the ontological sense, 
but they refuse to divorce ontological issues from a concrete response to 
social phenomena. 


Ihe Capnces untold as free, somewhat loose rhaphsodic musings— which 
nevertheless retain a unity of purpose— on such diverse themes as the idiocy 
of fashionable society, the falsehood of court culture, the incompetence of 
doctors and lawyers, the viciousness of the clergy, the inhumanity of the Judi- 
cial machinery and the stupidity of supersution, dwelling with bitterness on 
the fact of social and economic iniquity 


Like Swift, Goya believes that man 1s an animal rationis capax—a creature 
capable of reason—but 1s appalled at the monstrosity, bestiality and 
irrationality which engage in a hostile dialogue with reason in the nature of 
man “Fantasy abandoned by reason produces impossible monsters," writes 
Goya. “United with her she is the mother of all the arts and the source of their 
wonder."* The key to the organising concept of The Capnces 1s provided by an 
etching which depicts Goya asleep at his drawing table, while in the sur- 
rounding darkness lurk the phantasmagoric forms of bizarre, evil-looking 
creatures Goya's caption explains: “The dream of reason produces 
monsters." 


Monstrosity, released by the slumber of human reason, had in Goya a 
subjective-psychological as well as an objecuve-social significance A 
recurrent motif, which exemplifies the tnumph of monsters over reason, 1s 
witchcraft Goya ruthlessly strips the hold of prevailing superstitions and 
mrationahsuc predilections on the contemporary Spanish mind In his 
etchings the world of witchcraft, mythified by popular supersution, appears 
both absurd and sinister 


The technique of distoruon, so germain to Goya’s method, undergoes 


sustained development in The Caprices Animal imagery predominates : men 
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merge into beasts, and beasts with symbolically anthropomorphic features 
signify the dehumanisation of man Aristocrats, doctors, lawyers and priests 
assume the lineaments of asses The artist in the service of the ruling class 1s 
portrayed as a court musician with a monkey’s face performing for a luxuriat- 
ing ass who listens to the music with a soulful look, while hangers-on applaud 
the spectacle from a distance But the metaphoric use of animalistic images 
has a definite social content the grotesqueness and animality of human 
features denounce the hegemony of a besual, perverted, sub-rational order 
in society 


Some of the etchings darkly parody upper-class culture with its cults of 
fashion and romance Goya presents an aristocrat receiving a pedicure, his 
toe-nail is etched in the shape of an exaggeratedly long and hooked claw, and 
repulsion ıs distinctly visible on the moorish face of the pedicurist. Such 
repulsion is not directed at some individual, its scope encompasses the ethos 
of an entire social class The print entitled “Old Woman and a Gallant” 
depicts an old hag seated in a pose of mock regality; a genteel fop 1s bowing 
low before her Despite the seeming deference with which he profers his 
attentions, his lowered face suggests slyness and, perhaps, derisive laughter 
The old woman's long hooked nose, exaggerated chin and thin hips are 
reminiscent of Goya's witches, her expression 1s disdainful, vain and coquet- 
ush The falsity of the aristocratic “higher love”, mystified by the literature of 
courtly romance, but in fact based on the power of position and wealth, lies 
exposed in this superbly ironic engraving The woman portrayed, incidental- 
ly, 1s a thinly disguised caricature of Queen Maria. Luisa, which could 
possibly explain the exclusion of this plate from the published edition of 
The Caprices 


Another deliberation on the absurdity and vanity of fashion 1s the por- 
trait of an aristocratic old dame gazing into a mirror as she tries on a frilly 
bonnet. Her wizened features are exaggerated by the distortve quality of the 
mirror reflection As usual, Goya imputes to the engraving a pithy, trenchant 
utle that lends its irony a razors edge Entitled “Till death", the work 
operates on two levels, it i5 a philosophic reflection on the evanescent nature 
of human existence, as well as a caustic comment on the superficiality and 
absurdity of upper-class culture. Goya's penchant for invoking ulumate 
questions regarding life and death within a framework of cultural satire 1s 
likewise manifest in his portrayal of a genteel couple locked in an embrace, 
their exalted passion has literally consumed them—they are both dead Such 
images of death related to the fashionable world function as metaphors for 
the decadence of aristocratic culture 


We note an interesting ambivalence ın Goya's treatment of erotic sub- 

jects on the one hand he embraces the secularised, humanistic, modern 
, approach to sex as a normal, healthy, full-bodied human activity, in contrast 
to its prescription in the medieval Christian outlook, but on the other hand 
sexuality ıs linked ın Goya's works with the degradation, perversion, com- 
mercialisaton and alienauon of man-woman relationships in the murky 
„World of courts and salons Marriages of convenience in elite society are 
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definitively symbolised in the engraving which shows a blindfolded woman 
unseeingly giving her hand to the highest bidder, while in the background 
hover the naked, starved figures of the populace Goya sums up the sexual 
mores of the upper-classes in a series of pictures which give graphic reality to 
the ubiquity of rape But, as successive engravings demonstrate, rape 1s only 
the epitomal manifestation of a widespread ethic and attitude, revealed, for 
instance, 1n an etching titled “Dream of Inconstancy", which recreates the 
perverted libidinous fantasies of a well-fed debauche 


Monks and priests are repeatedly caught in their gross, debauched and 
ridiculous moments Their ascetic habits stand m an ironic relationship to 
the depravity of their sensualism The depicuon of their facial anatomy 
emphasises inner perversion a priest’s mouth opens in a leer revealing the 
blackness of a cavernous hole, relieved only by the dubious whiteness of pro- 
minent, misshapen teeth Goya depicts a group of kneeling priests in an 
attitude of rapt devotion and piety The object of their mindless adoration 15 a 
superior cleric who takes the shape of a parrot preaching from the elevation 
of a pulpit. The cryptic caption exclaims “What a golden beak!” This 
denunciation of insutunionalised religion ıs charged with allusions to the 
Spanish Inquisition, so deeply hated by the progressive intelligentsia at 
Madrid—a fact that earned Goya the animosity of the Holy Office 


Goya's visual diatribe on abuses and social evils includes the theme of 
the education and the upbringing of the child His treatment of the subject 
stems from an emerging enlightened approach to education which opposed 
the distortive effects of current pedagogic practices on the development of 
the human personality We see a backward family obsequiously genuflecung 
before the teacher, entrusting a uny infant to him The fact of the teacher 
symbolises perversity, smugness and insensitivity— Goya makes plam that 
the education and socialisation of the child can, in such a situation, only be 
brutalising and degrading A related plate focuses on the barbaric 
phenomenon of the battered child A father 1s seen brutally lacerating his 
son's bared hindparts with his boot, while the child howls in agony The man 
grips the boy's shirt between his teeth as a token of his besuality Conunuing 
the theme, plates from the same period as The Caprices, depict convicts 1ncar- 
cerated in chains and shackles Goya’s condemnatory caption declares “The 
custody 1s as barbarous as the crime ” 


Ultimately The Caprices go beyond a criticism of isolated evils, abuses and 
institutions, and strike at the very basis of class society—its fundamental 
injustice and exploitativeness, its 1dolisation of money, its innately contradic- 
tory character, and its pervasive alienation Goya grasps and repudiates the 
very essense of a burgeoning bourgeois culture in which money, with all its 
distortive power, 1s fast acquiring the status of a ruling deity The image of a 
miser paranoically clutching and concealing his money bags in the etching 
titled “Why hide them ?" relates the traditional Christian. strictures on 
avarice to the dehumanising ethic of possessive individualism in the modern 
bourgeois epoch More disturbing 1s the engraving which Goya with dark 
humour calls *Tooth-searching" A woman has climbed a scaffold in order 
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to extract a gold tooth from the mouth of a hanging corpse Our moral res- 
ponse to the action 1s guided by the woman's own divided attitude and inner 
conflict The expression of alarm and horror on her face represents not only a 
reaction to the physical fact of the corpse but also, arguably, to her own moral 
perversion—an interpretation corroborated by the fact that the woman has 
averted her face even as she gropes in the dead man's mouth, as if to avoid 
seeing her own deed Ultimate problems are posed m this dark perception of 
the value system of a money-obsessed humanity which does not hesitate to 
make capital even out of death 


Coya penetrates the fundamental contradictions of class society as he 
ruminates on its iniquities An etching which eloquently articulates the suf- 
ferings of the common people depicts two poor men bent under the weight 
of a parr of socially privileged asses That the asses have in reality an exter- 
nally ‘human’ form is revealed in comparable etching which portrays two 
ancient aristocrats astride the shoulders of oppressed human beings whose 
skull-like features pronounce their condition of death in life Goya's 
caption—“What one does to another" 


y Goya's calculatedly ambivalent style evokes an eloquent fusion of the 
absurd and the tragic This ıs seen ın an engraving which reveals a high 
society beauty raising her skirt to inspect her stylish shoe, while a penurious 
old woman, stares at this alien sight with eyes that bespeak wonder, perplex- 
ity and also resentment at the strange order of the world 


Thus The Capnees start out as reformauve satrisations of individual evils 
and follies, but as the series progresses their scope 1s dilated to a point where 
Goya’s absurdist perceptions question the rationality and moral acceptability 
of all established morality, religion and law, and hit at the very root of existing 
socio-economic relations 

In The Caprices Goya has already arrived at a dim view of human poten- 
ualities as reflected in man’s social existence Goya is too conscious of human 
reality to subscribe either to the confident rationalism of eighteenth-century 
neo-classicists and Encyclopaedists, or to the facile opamism and progress 
utopias of the Romantics and the early bourgeois period ın general He is 
deeply disturbed by the yawning gap that he finds existing between the 
idealistic Enlightenment conception of man’s nature and the frightemng 
form human ‘essence’ has taken in the course of its actual historical 
evolution 


This pessimism about human nature is deepened and intensified in 
Goya's second senes, The Disasters of War The development from Ihe Caprices 
to The Disasters represents a transition from the acid but nevertheless witty 
world of same to a mghtmarish context of horror 


With Napoleon s invasjou of Spam m 1808 Goya’s hopes of a Spanish 
society progressing by the light of reason collapsed abruptly War emerges in 
Goya as the crystallised form of iian's collective savagery, a sort of endemic 
madness that incarnates the capitulation of reason in human social life Goya 
etches hke à man possessed, from a deeply felt compulsion to voice a protesi 
against what he sees around him "This I saw” declare his horrified captions, 
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“And this too ” When his servant asked him, “Why do you paint these bar- 
barities that men commit ?" Goya replied, “To tell men forever that they 
should not be barbarians "'! 


Goya and his rationalist friends, who had been inspired by the pro- 
gressive ideas of the French Encyclopaedists, felt depressed and bitter at the 
fact that the French had now embarked upon the road of imperial expansion 
and global domination under the leadership of a dictator Goya’s engravings 
and canvases commemorate his “burning desire to perpetuate by means of 
the brush the most notable and heroic actions and scenes of our glorious 
insurrection against the tyrant of Europe ®' What 1s noteworthy 1s Goya’s sus- 
tained avoidance of any lionisation of the official Spanish army His only 
heroes are the courageous ordinary men and women who carried on their 
desperate but glorious guerrilla war, almost unarmed, in face of the 
overwhelmingly superior forces of the invader 


Goya ıs totallv free of narrow chauvinism, but his plates are vitalised by a 
fervent natnionalisuc sentiment based on a passionate love of liberty, and he 
upholds the validitv of exterminating such an adversary in his etching depict- 
ing a Spanish mob dragging a French officer’s body by arope Goya gives his 
unflinching judgement “He deserved it ™ 


While honouring it, Goya steers clear of any romanticisation of the 
Spanish resistance. the war is depicted as a bloody affair throughout But he 
does not subscribe to a simplistic and moralistic pacifism From his 
engravings it 1s plain that violence can be resisted, unfortunately, only by 
violence, that non-resistance to evil only compounds it, that in a struggle 
such as this the man of conscience, if he is to be true to himself, ıs compelled 
to take sides Goya's moral judgement— which, given the sociaLbackground 
of a middle-class artist and intellectual of his time, 1s remarkably radical—1s 
implicit in the way he sees the conflicting forces This comes through power- 
fully in the famous engraving which depicts a pair of Spanish peasants con- 
fronting the might of superior military technology with their weak and 
primitive weapons Goya’s picture has grasped the historic significance of 
this encounter The moral and ideological stand of this work flows from the 
tension between sticks and guns, between spontaneous resistance and 
organised terror 


But the dominant mood of The Disasters 1s not celebrative, ıt 1s an 
amalgamation of desolation, lamentation, and naked fury Goya’s impres- 
sions of war come through as a number of staccato utterances that cohere m 
the totality of a terrible montage— in which the arust graphically documents 
the despoiliation and devastation of an entire people 


The series opens on an insidiously quiet note with a plate entitled “Sad 
presentiments of what must come to pass ” In the centre of the picture Goya 
hassportiaved a man in tattered clothes, kneeling hands held in a gesture 
denoung despair and hopelessness His eyes are cast up towards the sky, as 
though he apprehends some terrible blow from above Much of the power of 
the print lies in Goya’s suggestive use of the chiaroscuro effect. the illuminated 
figure of the man 1s surrounded by menacing, hazy shadows which contain a 
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sinister suggestion of nameless monsters peering out of the darkness at their 
designated vicum 


This 1s followed by forty-six plates illustrating the atrocities of man's 
internecine violence, and another six on the devastating famine that ensued 
during warte The tragedy of human loss becomes intensely meaningful 
for the viewer through its personal significance for someone in the 
engraving—an orphaned child, a bereaved mother, sister or husband Faith- 
shattering images make palpable man's hmutless talent for collective cruelty 
“Why ?" such things should happen 


The claim of man to reason and humanity has been jettisoned and 
finally lost in purposeless but organised ferocity The high degree of orches- 
tration, cerebranon and discipline needed ın modern warfare—a degree of 
organisation of which only the ‘social’ and ‘rational’ being called man 1s 
capable— appears in Goya’s plates in perplexing contradiction with bestiality 
and mindlessness 


The plate, “Heroic deeds ! Against dead men !”, shows a landscape with 
mutilated corpses From a branch of a tree hangs the naked inverted body of 
man, like a carcass in a butcher's shop The arms and the head have been hac- 
ked and decoratively arranged on a nearby branch The amputated human 
body has an equivalent in the truncated branches of the stark, desolate tree 
men and trees have been subjected to a parallel devastation The static power 
of Picasso’s Guernica pales beside these mages of the dismemberment of the 
human personality 


The overarching sense of the madness of war 1s encapsulated in the plate 
utled “Ravages of War” Goya depicts a room littered with objects and 
human bodies, among them the corpse of a beautiful woman, raped before 
being murdered From somewhere above a human figure and a chair hurtle 
downward to complete this comprehensive image of radical chaos in 
human life 


One manifestation of war’s moral chaos 1s the perpetration of atrocities 
on women Goya’s engravings reveal something of his attitude to how Lone 
faces the existence of evil in the world He does not present women as s the 
passive victims of their persecutors’ rapacity, instead they are revealed in 
active, necessarily violent resistance of the brutish embraces of the invaders 
Goya’s captions express the fighung atutude of his women protagonists 
“They do not wauito Northey Nor these " And in the inspired acinng 
ütled “What Courage" Goya pays homage to the nameless heroes and 
heroines of the Spanish resistance through his depiction of a lone woman fir- 
mg a cannon after all the gunners have been killed around her 


Goya’s obsession with the motif of death reaches a crescendo in The Dis- 
asters of War Goya of The Disasters 1s confounded by the impenetrable pro- 
blem of life 1n the face of the finality and pervasiveness of death, what does 
hfe mean ? Goya’s answer in one of his most eerie preces is. “Nothing” 
Skeletal remains rise from a tomb Bony fingers clutch a placard on which 1s 
inscribed the message nada, the Spanish word for ‘nothing’ “Nothing” 
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implies a resolute denial of the consolatory notion of an after-hfe and a 
melancholy reflection on the meaninglessness and futility of war Death is the 
terminal nddle of human existence, the unfathomable universal potentiality 
for non-being immanent in all manifestations of life But the phenomenon of 
death also implies for Goya those social and historical forces which abrogate 
life and proliferate death War, portrayed in one of the plates as the looming 
darkness of a “carnivorous vulture”, 1s identified as the predator of hfe and 
the destroyer of meaning, leaving in its wake only the vacuity of 
nothingness 


Goya’s conception 1s by no means nihilisuc. There ultimately exists a 
nch posiuve relationship between Goya’s apprehension of the nullity 
implied by death and his catechism of life-destroying forces His preoccupa- 
tion with death and the forces of death gains meaning and significance pre- 
cisely because its opposite, life, 1s the ulumate criterion of meaning affirmed 
by his art 


The war ended with the triumph of reaction in Spam Ferdinand, who 
had stooped to exhibitions of utter sycophancy to the French Emperor and 
had declared his desire to become “the adoptive son of H M the Emperor” 
now returned to power Sapın was resubjugated to a regime of repression and 
terror which crushed protest, purged liberals (including Goya), and resorted 
to a policy of systematic persecution of the forces of protest. Goya, now 65 
and stone deaf, left Madrid for Piedrahita en route to the Portuguese border 
with the declared “intention of making (his) way to a free country" ” The 
Minister of Police threatened to impound the property of Goya's entire 
family if he did not return immediately and he was left with no alternative but 
to comply for the moment Later he decided to flee to France, leaving behind 
the plates of The Disasters of War which remained unpublished during his 
hfeume 


The experience of the war and the reign of terror further radicalized 
Goya’s sensibihty War and death are now apprehended as integral com- 
ponents of a total power structure, a whole unjust scheme of things Goya's 
images assault the guignolesque masters of an oppressive state machinery, 
including the Church which acuvely connived in the reprisals against the 
liberals and radicals A plate indicung all those forces which are “contrary to 
the general interest" depicts a diabolic figure inscribing edicts in a calender 
oflaws Through such images Goya delivers his comment on the demonism 
of the ruling powers The people are coerced to bow before monstrous new 
masters, portrayed as beasts of prey We see the people kneeling to a wolf who 
writes the contemptuous taunt “Wretched humanity the fault 1s vours ” 
Like the alienating device in a Brechtian play, the edict conveys an unmistak- 
able message if the people are governed by oppressive and brutal masters, 
thev are themselves to blame for accepung this subjugation Goya repeatedly 
voices exhortations against passive suffering, in one plate of a waif who, like 
some insubstantial apparition, extends his hand for alms, Goya says briefly 
“The worst 1s to beg” 


Perhaps the most moving as well as ideologicallv perceptive of these pic- 
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torial essays on poverty, human suffering and social discrimination, 1s a plate 
which depicts a hollow-cheeked men bewailing his dead relations as a pair of 
aristocrats regard the spectacle with aloofness and contempt Their attitude 
to their wretched fellow-human 1s conveyed by the ironical caption “Do 
they belong to a different >” In Goya's engraving, an unbridgeable abyss 
separates the poor man from the alienating eyes of the affluent duo who view 
him and his dead family with a gaze that fails to acknowledge their common 
humanity Goya’s humanistic conviction of the indissoluble bond that con- 
nects one human being with another 1s the implicit counterblast to this 
dehumanised philosopny which rational:ses the degradation, exploitation 
and even extermination ofa subject race or class by questioning its very claim 
to humanity 


Goya’s etchings thus reveal in their analysis of social phenomena a 
degree of radicalism that goes far beyond the liberal progressivism of the 
middle-class rationalists in contemporary Madrid, testifying that the artist's 
“hunger for truth” (Lukacs) often leads to insights which are inexplicable in 
terms of the artist’s overt ideological framework 


By the end of the war Goya was a deeply disillusioned man Reaction had 
triumphed, liberty was dead and truth was fraught with danger Man's nature 
had been exposed in a frightening, subhuman aspect The last prints in The 
Disasters despondently attempt to come to terms with a world in which a 
“Fierce monster" devoufs the tiny limbs and bones of human children, a 
world in which, as one of the last plates allegorises, humanity gazes at the 
spectacle of “Truth”, in the guise of a woman, lying dead Yet, amazingly, 
even after all that he has seen, suffered and damned, Goya does not abandon 
the precarious hope of reason and humanity prevailing in the end. Even as he 
pronounces the death of Truth, he wonders expectantly “Will she rise 
again ?" And the concluding cadenza of this gruesome symphony 1s beatific 
and serene An etching titled “This ıs the truth” opens a window on Goya's 
visionary (and some would say unrealistic) ideal Truth, once again per- 
sonified as a woman, has been resurrected She points out the path of peace, 
work and harmony to a peasant who holds in his hand the spade which 
denotes his activity as a labourer A sheep gazes benignly at this pacific pas- 
toral scene as the sun lights up the sky to adumbrate the mood of hope 
and affirmation 


Thus, though Goya of The Disasters 1s pessimistic investigator of the bar- 
barity and irrationality of man asa social animal, his negative judgements are 
nowhere actuated by misanthropy As in the case of Swift, Gova's loathing 
and horror emanates from a profoundly humanistic impulse to retrieve men 
from the mad course on which he has embarked and restore to him the 
rationality, dignity and nobility of which he ts capable 


The prevailing political climate after the end of the war was inhibitive to 
an art of direct ideological statement In the third phase of his activity as an 
etcher Goya, by now 68, sought refuge in a safe theme Tauromachy, the 
traditional Spanish art of bull fighting Some of the plates seem matter of fact 
or even glorificatory of this national sport In any case the motifs of blood and 
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death continue to haunt Goya’s rmagination in these depictions of expert 
matadors and possessed mobs lancing to death the reckless beast who never 
stands a chance in this unequal conflict between brain and brawn The same 
effect 1s generated by the etching enutled “The dogs let loose on the bull ” 
The only thing comparable to the effect produced here in the work of Goya's 
contemporary compatriots 1s the engraving by Ametller—included in the 
National Gallery exhibinon— named “The hunung of an ostrich” which 
vividly etches the crazed joy gleaming in the eyes of a group of people com- 
peting to be the slayers of a terrorised bird 

In his tinal phase— perhaps the most complex and enigmauc in his 
development as an engraver— Goya creates a world which eludes definiuve 
formulation The series 1s entitled Disparates The Spanish word Disparates 
connotes folly, absurdity, insanitv Goya, who began with reason as his point 
of departure, now gravitates towards its very opposite a5 he explores a 
shadowy world of demonism, absurdity and madness Gova's intellectual 
dilemma at this point of his development illustrates the paradoxical situation 
wherein the ascendancy of the world-view of reason, espoused by the 
emergent bourgeoisie ıs undermined in practice by the same bourgeois 
world with, on the one hand, the breakdown of the traditional fideistic con- 
ception of life, and, on the other, the spread of irratonalism, violence and 
contradictions in actual human social existence Goya involves his audience 
in his privileged insight into the world of destructive monsters, terrors and 
unreason which was coming into being in his hfetnme, and which he com- 
prehended with prophetic foresight We who live in times when the whole 
human race can, jn a moment, be annihilated by a lunatic pushing a button, 
are the inheritors of this apocalypuc prophecy 

How do we grasp the meaning of the elusive Disparates ? Do we simply 
give up the struggle even before embarking upon it, by declaring with Ferrari 
that these worls are great because no meaning can be read into them ? Yet 
Ferrari contradicts himself in the same breath by reading a definite meaning 
into the Disparates, which he believes to be a case of the disillusioned, tired 
and aged artist escaping "from the painful world of reality into an asylum in 
the world of dream "* Arguing along similar lines, the American critic 
Richard Schikel sees the Disparates as a turning away from objective reality 
into an essentially “private hell,"^ a tortured inner world of subjective chaos 
and psychopathology Such interpretations, though they contain an element 
of truth, are considerably reductive of the complexity with which the Dıs- 
parates operate on many levels They totally fail to recognise the social respon- 
siveness which, far from being absent from these supposedly “subyective” 
works, 1s the precise force behind their moral energy 

A glance at the historical context in which Goya created these conclud- 
ing masterpieces helps in elucidating their meaning Spain, which had resis- 
ted a foreign invader at a terrible cost, now lay under the shadow of tyranny at 
home The rationalist intellectuals who had befriended Goya in better times 
were all in exile and the king was surrounding himself with lackeys and reac- 
tionaries whose raison d'etre was to vindicate and uphold an anachronistic 
absolutist regime Against this background, folly, absurdity and insanity 
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crystallise in Goya’s works as the all-embracing ethos of contemporary social 
conditions Openly political art 1s impossible in this atmosphere of cen- 
sorship and persecution In sucha situation how else would the artist assault 
the existing state of affairs but through a strategy of indirection ? Thus, while 
it 1s true that the Disparates descend into dark, antemosaic recesses of human 
consciousness, the fact remains that Goya’s preoccupation with the irrational 
is at the same time his way of militating against the absurdity of existence ina 
real historical environment Intimations of social absurdity in the Desparates 
resolve into a perception of the world as the abode of madness The bizarre 
ambience evoked here proclaims the ad absurdum of a world of surreal, pre- 
posterous and contradictory relationships 


Goya’s earlier proposition (that the dream of reason produces monsters) 
remains the controlling idea in these works too Mankind has abandoned 
reason The notion of madness which predominates in Disparates, as ıs borne 
out by several of the engravings, has a manifest social significance Consider 
for example the etching “Folly of Fear ” We see a group of people grovelling 
in the mud The source of their terror is twofold the military officer to the 
right whose raised sword threatens and, on the left, the looming, gigantic, 
ghost-like figure in a hooded shroud, who descends upon them in a scene 
that expresses the paranoia of a nightmare Another equally violent illustra- 
tion which looks back to the Disasters, portrays a Frenchman trampling a man 
with his boots 


The quality of the imagery in many of these plates— with their subtle 
suggestion of unreal fantasms lurking in the shades, and their use of visuals to 
evoke a sense of unearthly terror and of uncontrolled violence simmering 
just beneath a deceptively quiet surface— make Goya a precursor of sur- 
realism as well as modern cinema. Moreover, such effects are not mere 
technical tours de force, they are the vehicles of Goya’s intuitional as well as 
philosophic response to the monstrous trrationality and violence that reside 
deep ın the soul of man . 


“Pure madness" brings palpably to life a world of howling creatures and 
delirious orgies which epitomises the dark side of religion in an image of 
monks threatening a kneeling wretch with the fires of Hell “General folly,” 
summing up the social criticism of the Disparates, projects an inclusive image 
of the whole human race gone mad 


The notion of insanity 1s exploited within a complex, double-edged con- 
ceptual structure On the one hand the frenzies and delinums of the mad 
serve as metaphors for unreason 1n human social life But on the other hand 
madness also has a positive yalue as a form of protest against restricuve 
superstructural constructs, án assertion of freedom from the frequently 
spurious rationality of the classical age, which, as emerge ın Foucault, was 
often nothing but a rationale for a hierarchical, absolutist and oppressive 
status quo Madness 1n Disparates 1s, at one and the same time, a symptom and 
symbol of insane objecuve conditions, an inward refuge from the horrors oi 
the outside world, and a revolt against the hegemonic domination of an 
officially sponsored rationalism Goya violently negates the polite, decorous 
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and orderly world mythitied as an age of reason, and exposes the hollowness 
of this self-image of the eighteenth century 


Goya’s preoccupations in Dvsparates are integral to a wider 
phenomenon the paradoxical problem of the obsessive engagement with 
madness in the discourse of the age of reason '" The wide incidence of mental 
breakdown amongst intellectuals of this period 1s no coincidence Medical 
insanity, as modern statistical research indicates, 15 not merely a matter of the 
disintegration of the subjective unity of the individual gua individual, but is 
often directly proportional to loss of cohesion and adjustment ın the outer 
world of social interactions and relationships, reaching a peak in periods of 
severe crisis such as world wars The eighteerith-century phenomenon 1s a 
pointer to the fact that the birth pangs of the bourgeois world are sym- 
bolically subsumed within the ambience of widespread neurosis The binary 
opposition of ‘reason’ and ‘madness’, carried implications that were not so 
much ideał as ideological As Hart suggests in The Psychology of Insanity, and as 
Foucault’s findings 1n Madness cnd Crihzation convincingly substantiate, the 
classical age viewed madness within a “political conception ? '' Neo-classical 
culture ultimately derived its values of regularity and obedience to rules in all 
walks of life, via Boileau, from the authoritarian model of Louis XIV’s regime 
in France Madness, enthusiasm and excess stood at the outer edge of this 
polite and proper world, as a refusal to conform to 1ts norms and constraints 
The adherents of the light of reason saw madness as z realm of inscrutable 
darkness—a darkness linked with irreligion, satanism and licentiousness 
The delirious frenzies of the madman bespoke a spit of liberated anımalıty 
Defying accepted rationality, he chose to pursue the rhetoric of a’ private 
logic His delusions reflected dangerous aspirdtions the mad man often 
declared that he was the king There was in this period an indissoluble link 
between madness, poverty, idleness and discontent Hence, in the age of 
reason the classic response to and solution of the problem of madness was 
confinement. Madmen, indigents, libertines, criminals and political 
troubiemakers were clubbed together in a world of dungeons and chains 
This stratagem made discontent invisible It also provided cheap labour in 
times of crisis, since duty and moral obligation here took the form ofan 1nsis- 
tence on universal productivity The madman disunguished himself from 
the other outcasts of society by his refusal even in the asylum to fall in with the 
work-schedule of this forced labour camp 

Christopher Hill, E P Thompson and Foucault have shown how, in 
different contexts, madness was a form of protest in the age of reason, and 
that many of the foremost radicals used madness and prophecy as a cloak in 
the manner of Hamlet Against this background 1n which neo-classical 
intellectuals like Dryden, Swift and Johnson equated madness with popular 
rule and insurrection, and a poet like Blake appropriated the credo of mad- 
ness to confound and overturn establishment conceptions of reason, 
morality and law, as well as the structures of authority they sustained, we may 
appreciate the full significance of Goya’s Disparates Let us consider, for 
instance, the engraving titled “A madness of the poor” The left corner of the 
frame reveals a group of old paupers and destitutes, to the right stands a man 
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whose wig announces his elite status Mediating dialectically between tnese 
two extremities of the social ladder 1s a poor woman dancing with bared 
breasts in a stance which expresses jubilation and abandonment Here i5 a 
vibrant image of those underprivileged individuals who have torn asunder 
the shackles of officially prescribed orderliness, and whose spirited defiance 
provides an exemplar to other members of their social class 


Several of the ‘madness’ engravings demonstrate not only the horror 
and darkness, but also laughter and fun The frame of the engraving “Merry 
Madness" ıs filled by happy, rejoicing people holding hands and dancing in a 
arcle— the geometrical figure which 1s traditionally emblematic of concord, 
and which occurs in so many of Goya’s works The etching enutled “Carnival 
Madness” depicts a gathering of common folk watching with absorption the 
antics of a dancing duo who are performing in characteristic carnival masks 
The merriment, conviviality and good-fellowship embodied in the scene 
recall Bakhun's observations on carnivals, animal epics and laughter, in 
which he identifies the significance of laughter in folk culture as a means of 
combating the concepts, images, symbols and discipline of ruling class cul- 
ture “Laughter”, writes Bakhtin, “overcomes fear, for ıt knows no inhibition, 
no limitations Its idiom 1s never used by violence and authority (It) 1s the 
social consciousness of all the people (signifying) the defeat of power, of 
earthly kings, of the ear.hly upper classes, of all that oppresses and 
restricts ”' 


The trio of madness, spontaneity and laughter functions as a negatory 
protest against ruling-class “reason” Butitalso constitutes a positive alterna- 
uve weltenschauung which acquires special meaning given the historical con- 
text of spontaneous popular uprisings all over Europe in this enure period 
from the 1750s right upto 1848, with the concomitant ascendancy of a cul- 
ture from below Thus we find Goya rejecting the ideological premises of a 
“high art? which prides itself in its separation from “low brow” entertain- 
ment forms, and drawing on popular cultural sources to invigorate, enrich 
and democratise his art Near the end of his life Goya created a wonderful 
lithograph called “The Andalusian Dance” which celebrates the vibrance, 
zest and sheer joie de vivre embodied in the haunung flamenco music and 
dancing of the freedom-loving Spanish gypsies A work such as this tesufies 
by its marked contrast to the sombre, grim and bizarre projections which 
pervade much of his artistic output, that Goya’s crusade against human bar- 
barism, injustice and unreason is actuated not as Ferrari supposes bya hatred 
of Man in genere, but precisely by his faith in the joy and beauty which life can 
attan, and by his ardent committment to what he would term 
‘humanity’ 


The imtal impulse behind this arncle came from the revelatory expenence of attending tne 
exhibition of engravings, “Gova and His Contemporaries” at the Nauonal Gallery of Mod- 
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ern Art, New Delhi, which I visited on 30th June, 1985 I have not confined its scope to the 
National Gallery exhibits but have attempted a general examination of the themes and con- 
cerns of Goya’s engravings 
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DISCUSSION 


Modes of Power : Some Ambiguities 


PARTHA CHATTERJEE'S Communication—‘Modes of Power Some 
Clarificanons' (Socal Scientist No 141, February 1985)— continues the process 
of theoretical development of the concept of ‘Modes of Power’ begun in Sub- 
altern Studies-I and elaborated in ‘More on Modes of Power and the Peasantry’ 
in Subaltern Studves-IT It should be read together with the earlier exposition 
because many of the ambiguities in the formulation of the concept have been 
recognised and an attempt has been made to grapple with them However, 
many of the problems which were pointed out in the earlier review of Chat- 
teryee’s contribution (Section IX of ‘Subaltern Studies-IT' Socal Saentist No 
137, October 1984) have still not been satisfactorily resolved or even 
confronted 


Partha Chatterjee says that his analysis 1s firmly rooted in the Marxist 
tradition and 1s compatible with the concept of modes of production Certain 
grave problems are however involved in this Not only is this compatibility 
based on a selective set of criteria but the formulations advanced by him are 
internally inconsistent 


The very definition of ‘Mode of Power’ 1s laden with ambiguities Quot- 
ing from Balibar that a mode of production can be analysed in terms of the 
double nature of division of labour—the technical and the social—he 
criticises historians for ignoring the relations of production and only concen- 
trating on the importance of the productive forces which he characterises as 
*techno-economic determinism! (His criticism of the work of Irfan Habib, 
Harbans Mukhia and Bipan Chandra in Bengal 1920-1947 The Land Question, 
Calcutta, 1984 1s also along these lines ) According to him, while adequate 
categories for the study of productive forces exist, this ıs not so for the 
relations of production The concept of Modes of Power was developed to fill 
thus lacuna-"These modes are distinguished in terms of the basis of the 
specification of the ‘property connection (the relations of production) ” 
(Subaltern Studws-H, p 317) His criucism of ‘orthodox’ Marxism 1s misplaced 
as both the structüres of productive forces (real or material appropriation 
connection) and that of relations of production (property connection) are 
relations of labourers, means of production and non-labourers which are 
reconstituted theoretically for analysis. A proper study of any mode of pro- 
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duction therefore cannot be carried out by emphasising either the produc- 
tive forces or the relations of production For comprehending the complex 
totality of production we have not only to analyse the relationship between 
these invariant constituent elements of any mode of production along these 
two axes but also the relationship (correspondence or non-correspondence) 
of these 

The works on the ‘transition’ from feudalism to capitalism have been 
criticised for emphasising the importance of the development of the produc- 
uve forces in the transition to the exclusion of the relations of production 
But here again he 1s tlung at windmills It 1s a common assumption in the 
transition debate that the development of capitalist relanons of production 
preceded by one to two centuries the development of a specifically capitalist 
labour process-the industrial organisation of production It was the transfor- 
mation of the relations of production from serfdom to wage labour— 
analysed by Marx as ‘The Pnmitive Accumulaeon of Capital’— that led to the 
creation of a capitalist market and large scale production based on this 
market for subsistence commodities 


Giving importance to the labour process leads to grave ‘praxiological 
problems’ for Partha Chatteree However, in the transitional non- 
correspondence phase of a mode of production,the relationship between the 
relations of production and the labour process 1s no longer the stable func- 
uon of reciprocal limitation but became the transformation of one by the 
effect of the others Praxis 1s a complex act of intervention in a determinate 
mode of production It is well to bear in mind Marx’s statement that history 
sets itself only those tasks which it can solve While Partha Chatterjee accepts 
that Marx’s analysis of the labour process ıs not ‘techno-economic deter- 
minism', he seems hesitant about accepting its importance for the deter- 
mination of ‘the specific characteristics of the capitalist state or bourgeois 
ideology or proletarian consciousness’ Here again certain qualificanons can 
be made The specificity of the organisation of production under capitalism 
in which capital— both object of labour and means of labour— confronts the 
labourers,means that the process of surplus appropriation is contained in the 
process of production Itis this which leads to the separauon of the sphere of 
civil society and the economy in the capitalist mode of production. The point 
can be comprehended more clearly if we contrast ıt with the labour process in 
feudalism where the unity of the labourers and the means of production 
resulted 1n the process of surplus appropriation being extra-economic or 
political in nature-which meant a more specific intervention of the political 
instance in the economic. Similarly the whole study of the fetishism of com- 
modiues in Capital, vol 1 ıs based on the specific characteristics of the labour 
process under capitalism and the alienation of labour power peculiar to it 
Lenin’s critique of spontaneity was based on the effect of this reification of the 
labour process on proletarian consciousness The revisionist tendency of the 
Second International as well as the reformism of the labour aristocracy was 
traced by him to this as well as to the transition from absolute to relative sur- 
plus value Any way, as stated above, the analysis of a determinate mode of 
production cannot be confined to examining either the relations or the forces 
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of proauction but has to examine production in its totality 


The circularity of argument can be seen clearly in the discussion of the 
determination of the political and ideological instances in the last instance- 
the economic level, and on the base/superstructure metaphor (Socal Saentist 
No 141, p 54-55) The reviewers’ ‘declarauon’ of the primacy of the 
economic instance is being taken to mean that other levels were of “residual” 
importance After the usual arguments about the mutual interaction and 
relative autonomy of the different instances of the mode of production 
Partha Chatterjee concedes that “if one insists”, the economic level can be 
granted determination in the last instance : 


In the orginal review,the work of Emmanuel Terray and Maurice 
Godeher had been used to show that the economic level was determinant in 
the last instance because it determined which of the instances of the mode of 
production was dominant. It is heartening to note that after his initial mis- 
givings there 1s agreement between Partha Chatterjee and the reviewers on 
this point. As far as the categories base/superstructure are concerned it is 
rightly said that it ıs a “metaphor” The categories are used as a convenient 
shorthand for the economic instance on the one hand and the political- 
ideological instances on the other Use of this metaphor does not mean 
reductionism in the least Perhaps the word ‘base’ 1s associated with a mon- 
olithic infrastructure of ‘the base’ The base or the economic infrastructure as 
itis called, is itself a complex unity as outlined above,pf relations and forces of 
production Anyway as Marx emphasised in the ‘introduction’ to The Grun- 
dnsse,the point of departure for any analysis 1s social production which deter- 
mines the other instances 


After the declarations about the relative autonomy of the different levels 
in a mode of production [he argument advanced takes an about turn and the 
reviewers are criticised for being hesitant to accept that “property relations 
are only the legal expression of the relations of production” and that “each 
can stand in the place of the others” According to Chatterjee, in the syn- 
chronous state of a mode of production “each instance corresponds to every 
others They are n harmony” (Socal Scientist, No 141 p 56)—whilein the tran- 
sitional non-correspondence phase of a mode of production there are con- 
tradictions and antagonisms between the various levels According to him 
the relative autonomy of the different levels of a mode of production exists 
only in the transitional phase of non-correspondence of the various 
levels 


These formulations based on Etienne Balibar’s contribution to Reading 
Capital are a distortion of his text Balibar repeatedly reiterates that even m 
the correspondence phase,the various instances or levels of a mode of pro- 
ductipn do not relate to eách other as simple translation or transposition of 
one to another, but the correspondence between the levels 1s a complex set of 
mterventons The mode of ‘correspondence’ between the different levels 1s 
the mode of articulation of these levels and not the expression or reflection of 
one in another In fact seeing the relation between relations of production 
and legal forms as a ae of interchangeability ıs the worst form of reduc- 
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tionist mechanical determinism as in it the polincal—3àideological instance 
reflects the economic relationships The correspondence of the different levels 
of a social structure is not a simple connection but the mode of intervention 
of one practice within limits determined by others There 15 no general form 
of correspondence between the levels but a heterogeneity of forms whose 
articulation depends on the degree of autonomy of the particular practice or 
instance with respect to another Balibar devotes one full section ‘what ts pro- 
perty (Reading Capital, p 226-233) to making a distinction between the 
relations of production and their legal forms If both are conflated together, 
what will happen to the relative autonomy of the different levels Firstly, the 
relations of production are not empirically given but have to be analysed and 
disentangled from the legal forms of these relations which have the effect of 
masking the actual relations For example, in the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion from the legal point of view,there exist two relations Firstly, property or 
the relations between persons and things Secondly, contract or the relations 
between persons and persons But these two disunct legal forms mask a dif- 
ferent reality at the économic level. The ownership of means of production 
and producuve wage labour defines a single connection or relation of pro- 
duction The dislocation between the relations of production and their legal 
forms was central to Marx's criticism of the trinity formula of wages-profit- 
rents as the expression of capitalist relations of production Therefore, it is 
totally incorrect to state that in the correspondence phase of the mode of pro- 
duction,the relations of production and their legal expressions can "stand in 
the place of the others” (Social ScientistNo 141, p 56) 

As tar as the phase of transition or non-correspondence of the different 
levels of a mode of productton ıs concerned, 1s assumed by Partha Chatter- 
jee that this leads to contradicuons and antagonisms which can only be con- 
ceptualised by conceding to each level a certain relauve autonomy But as has 
been indicated above, both in the correspondence and non-correspondence 
phases,the relationship between the different levels ıs not one of transpost- 
tion but of a determinate mode of intervention and its effectivity In the cor- 
respondence phase,the mode of effectivity of the poliucal—economuc levels 
is to ensure the reproducuon of the economic level—the relationship 
therefore is one of reciprocal limitation While in the non-correspondence 
phase the determination of effects is the transformation of one by the effec- 
üvity of the other In both the cases the different levels are relatively 
autonomous Itis wrong to suggest that in the correspondence phase they are 
“legal expressions” while in the non-correspondence phase they have rela- 
tive autonomy 

The problem noted in the earher review of the contlauon of the concept 
of modes of power with the poliucal instance has not been solved in Partha 
Chatterjee’s Communications According to him in order to analyse a tran- 
sitional situation, each instance of a mode of producuon— the economic, the 
poliacal, the ideological—has to be conceptualised “as an autonomously 
constituted theoretical field It 15 ın this context, as preliminary concep- 
tualisation of the poliucal instance, that the concept of the mode of power ts 
offered ıt seeks to develop a conceptual tool for analysing one, viz , the 
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poliucal aspect of transitions from one mode of production to another” 
(Social Saentist No 141, p 56-57) Several problems arise if we accept these 
arguments Firstly, ıt would suggest that the concept of the mode of power 1s 
situated as a regional political structure in the wider concept of the mode of 
production How can this definiuon of modes of power be reconciled with 
the alternative conception of these modes being “distinguished in terms of 
the basis of specification of the ‘property’ connection (the relations of pro- 
duction) in the ordered and repeated performance of social activities” (Sub- 
altern Studis-II p 817) Obviously, this is not possible ull there ıs conflation of 
the two instances— property" connection or relations of production as 
being part of the economic instance and “the ‘property’ connection, 1 e , the 
question of rights or entitlements in society, of the resultant power 
relauonships, of law and politics " (Subaltern Studis-II, p 316 and (Socal 
Saentist No 141 p 54) as being part of thé political instance But if the mode of 
power is situated ın both the economic as well as the poliucal instance, how 
are we to conceptualise each instance— the economic, the political and the 
ideological—as an “autonomously constituted theoretical field” (Socal scien- 
tist No 141, p 56) Secondly, it would appear that modes of power have been 
conceptually developed to especially comprehend the transitional or non- 
correspondence phase of the mode of production in which the autonomy of 
levels ıs very important So,pn the one hand we are told that in the correspon- 
dence phase the relations of production and their legal expressions can stand 
for each other While in the non-correspondence phase when the different 
levels are not in harmony but in contradiction with each other, the approp- 
riate category for analysing the political instance 1s the mode of power But 
this mode of power itself is consututed on the basis of “the ‘property’ connec- 
tion (relations of production)” Therefore, again, both the economic and the 
political levels are conflated together In the communication Partha Chatter- 
Jee still talks of “developing appropriate concepts for analysing the different 
aspects of the social relations of production” (p 54) Probably further work- 
ing on the concept of the modes of power will enable him to clear up this con- 
fusion about the “property” connection as relations of production and a 
system of power as well as the question of autonomy of levels being related to 
certain phases in the temporality of a mode of production and not to 
other phases 


Certain problems are also encountered in the application of the concept 
of mode of power to historical modes of production Partha Chatterjee takes 
exception to thé criticism that slavery and serfdom which are both shown as 
constitutive of the ‘feudal mode of power’, are therefore characterised as 
belonging to the same mode of production But here the confusion of the 
categories which constitute modes of power 1s to blame If modes of power 
are “distinguished on the basis of the specification of the ‘property’ connec- 
uon (relations of productions)", then failing to disunguish between slavery 
and serfdom will obviously open him to the charge of considering the 
relauons of production in them to be the same If the mode of power is a 
“conceptualisation of the political instance" then being part of the complex 
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totality of the mode of production where “each instance corresponds to every 
other” also would mean that the same political instance (feudal mode of 
power) corresponds to— indeed “can stand" for—the relations of production 
of slavery and serfdom Both ways we end up with a similar problem 


According to Partha Chatterjee the way out of this impasse 1s to consider 
the political instance corresponding to slavery and serfdom as the “con- 
tradictory combination” (Social Saentist No 141,p 57) of the communal and 
the feudal modes of power, with the form of combination varying in the two 
cases The communal mode of power has been defined as a mode in which all 
allocation of social rights of the individual 1s “mediated by his existence as 
member of this community” (Subaltern Studws-II, p 332, Soaal Scentist No 
141, p 57) According to him one has to look at historical situations of 
instituted relations of class exploitation ın pre-capitalist societies ın terms of 
the categorical opposites communuty/external domination. (Subaltern Studws-II 
p 333). It is thus very clear that for him class exploitation does not exist ın 
societies where access to means of production 1s mediated by the communi- 
ty Itis enforced by the imposiuon of physical coercion marked by the feudal 
mode of power with its “relationship of domination" (Subaltern Studws-II 
p 317) The whole discussion of modes of power in feudalism is marked by 
this contrast of communal resistance/feudal domination Therefore, ıt 1s sur- 
prising that he criticises the reviewers as “they harbour a quite unfounded 
prejudice that ‘community’ must necessarily imply some sort of egal- 
tarianismr and absence of exploitation" (Socal Saentist No 141, p 58) This 
“unfounded prejudice" is based on as close a reading of the text as was poss- 
ible How does Partha Chatterjee define the community ? On the one hand 
he says 1t 1s marked by absence of exploitation since exploitation can be 
explained in terms of “the categorical opposites community/external 
domination ” On the other hand he says that it 1s “unfounded” to harbour 
the “preyudice” that community implies absence of exploitation ! 


Concern 1s expressed over the fact that in the review while the crucial 
contrast between the pre-capitalist societies and capitalism— in that in pre- 
capitalist society there 1s a natural unity between the labourer and his means 
of production— has been noted, it has not been posed theoretically But the 
thrust of the argument advanced in the review was precisely in the opposite 
direction That this contrast was developed by Marx in order to concep- 
tualise clearly the organisation of production specific to capitalism— the 
separation of the labourers from the means of producnon The whole 
development of this concept therefore was illustrative and teleological in that 
it provided a contrast to the capitalist mode of production It 1s not a coin- 
cidence surely that these discussions of pre-capitalist social organisation are 
found in The Grundrsse—the rough drafts written by Marx for self 
clarification While these texts are very original and stimulating,the extension 
of Marxist analysis to precapitalist modes of production does not owe much 
to these texts, and has been rather based on the general methodological con- 
cepts developed by Marx with regard to the analysis of the capitalist 
mode of production 
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In this context, ıt was pointed out ın the earlier review that anthropologi- 
cal studies which have analysed pre-capitalist societies using the concept of 
modes of production were totally ignored by Partha Chatterjee Now we are 
told that though these Marxist anthropologists “have made a number of 
observations” with regard to the community, these are “specific, ad hoc and 
limited” (Social Saentist No 141, p 59), they had been left out “primarily for 
reasons of space" (ibid, p 58) Even a discussion of Engels’ The Ongin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State was left out for “reasons of space" (Subaltern 
Studies-II, p 318) On the other hand the functionalist anthropologists did not 
face this problem of space and were summarised in over twelve pages (Sub- 
altern Studws-II, p 315-330) This 1s especially strange because Partha Chat- 
terjee now seems to be violently opposed to this school—“I find it 
incomprehensible that this body of theory should seem consistent with my 
very clearly stated posiuon " (Sonal Scientist No 141, p 58) 


As far as the concept of the Asiatic Mode of Production and the con- 
figuration of property specific to it 1s concerned, it should be pointed out that 
in Mughal India also there are records of sale of Zamindaris or land night. 
These are simular to the sale of land ın Medieval Europe where the sale-did 
not mean absolute ownership in the capitalist sense but only the right to 
extract rents The development of capitalist legal property went apace with 
the development of capitalist relations of producuon as can be seen clearly in 
the conjunction of the enclosure acts with the expropriation of the peasants 
and the primitive accumulation of capital in England The crucial fact was 
that the development of capitalist legal property went hand in hand with the 
development of capitalism Its absence in the non-European societies should 
not be taken to mean that the transition to capitalism in the non-European 
countries was not possible 


Partha Chatteryee’s positivism can be seen clearly in his assertion that “tn 
spite of their considerable critical efforts" the reviewers have failed to pin- 
point the main weakness of the concept of the communal mode of power— 
“that it remains an abstract concept " (Social Scientist No 141, p 60) Now it is 
m the empiricist epistemology that abstraction 1s considered a weakness. If 
we accept that a mode of power is a regional instance of the wider concept of 
the mode of production it necessarily has to be an abstract concept A mode 
of production does not correspond to any empirically given soctety— but tsa 
theoreucal construct which has to be abstracted from the empirically given 
social structure The twin articulation of the labourers, means of production 
and non-labourers along the axes of means and relations of production for 
instance 1s a theoretical construct So are the various levels or instances of a 
mode of producion— economic, political, 1deological—àin terms of which 
the mode of power lias been defined The invariant elements of a mode of 
production can be combined theoretically in order to generate modes of pro- 
duction which may not have existed historically 


To sum up, while Partha Chatterjee considers the concepts of modes of 
producuon and modes of power to be compatible, the precise relation of 
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. EDITORIAL NOTE 


INCULCATING a particular perception of history 1s often the first and the 
most insidious step towards enforcing ideological conformism in contem- 
porary bourgeois societies Thus, school children in conservative Britain are 
taught to regard 1688 as the “Glorious Revolution”, and are taught to sym- 
pathise, through comics, and story books, not to mention text books on his- 
torv, with the “dashing young cavaliers”, as opposed to the “boorish and 
cruel Roundheads” And where the revolutionary tradition i5 not actually 
distorted, it 1s altogether suppressed It 1s important for Marxist his- 
toriography, therefore, not only to fight against ideological distortions of his- 
tory, but also to undertake the task of recovering the revolutionary tradition 
of struggle which 1s systematically submerged ın conservative his-_ 
toriography Social Saentist accordingly has always kept its pages open for the 
publication of research work ın history, that, however obliquely, aids in the 
furtherance of this project 


The current number of Social Scientist too 1s devoted largely to themes in 
the realm of historical research. Communal historiography in our country, 
which looks at Indian history in terms of the ascendancy of parucular 
religious communities, usually portrays the medieval Indian state as if it con- 
stituted an Islamic theocracy committed enurely to the propagation of Islam 
and the establishment of Shariat. Iqtadar Alam Khan's article attacks this view 
and brings out the "secular" features of the medieval Indian state, not of 
course ın the sense of entailing a separation of religion from politics, but in 
the sense of the state often playing the role of an arbiter between different 
religious groups, a phenomenon which anucipates, to an extent, the specific 
contours of modern Indian “secularism”, the ideological buttress for this 
“secularism” was provided by the development of a concept of sovereignty 
which enjoined upon the king the task of establishing "universal reconcilia- 
tion” within his realm Such a theory and practice of state craft, according to 
the author, was necessitated by the culturally fragmented nature of the ruling 
class, which incorporated both Muslim nobles as well as Hindu chieftains 
Clashes within the ruling class, especially between the Hindu chiefs and the 
Muslim kings, which erupted with particular intensity in periods of contract- 
ing revenues, were often seen by contemporary, theologically-oriented 


chroniclers, as constituting episodes in a holy war, but to see medieval Indian 
history through their eyes is to muss its essential characteristics and 


dynamics 


The preces by Sanat Bose and A Satyanarayana recapture the history of 
struggle of the toiling masses in two different regions of the country at two 
different times Bose draws attenuon to a significant though Iittle-known 
document, Report of the Committee on Industrial Unrest m Bengal, 1921 which gives 
valuable information on the wave of strike-struggles that swept over Bengal in 
1920-21 in the aftermath of the first World War Within a short span of nine 
months, 137 strikes broke out in Bengal, covering virtually all the existing 
industries ın the province, the working class, for the first ume in this region, 
was coming into its own A fascinating glimpse into the nature, causes, and 
the course of development of these strikes is provided in this document, 
which deserves wider notice among scholars in this area Satyanarayana 
focusses on the growth of the left movement, especially the communist 
movement, in Andhra in the thirnes Within a very short span of time, the 
communists who were a neghgible force in 1934, could clum substantial 
influence among the working class, the peasantry and the youth, by virtue of 
their ureless work, within a united front strategy, in organising and leading 
the struggles of the toilers against the background of the vicissitudes that 
world capitalism was passing through 


Finally, the short prece by Princy Dharmaratne expose the utter absurdi- 
ty, from the point of view of third world economies, of the Set of economic 
policies prescribed by agencies like the IMF At a ume when the world 
capitalist crisis has saddled these economies with acute balance of payments 
difficulties, when the need is for a restriction on their imports or a greater 
acceptance of their exports, the IMF pushes them into larger borrowing, 
which only further compounds their payments difficulties As the loan terms 
stiffen, the loans pile up even faster, the net result 1s a snuffing out of 
whatever development had been taking place, and an escalauon of the bur- 
dens on the people who are pressed deeper into the mire of hunger, poverty 
and unemployment 


IQTIDAR ALAM KHAN* 


Medieval Indian Notions of 
Secular Statecraft in Retrospect 


THE LIBERAL ideas that permeate the Indian Constitution as also those 
exercising a large measure of influence on the general working of the modern 
Indian polity, in reality do not seek to establish a truly secular state, namely, a 
state that should preclude religion altogether from playing a role in the exer- 
cise of political authority The emphasis 1s not oh the separation of state from 
religion but on its role as an arbiter between religions. But, at the same ume, 
the state 1s also perceived as an instrument for introducing reforms in the 
Hindu social and religious customs It is expécted to play a similar but less 
conspicuous role in respect of the Islamic institutions ! One may thus charac- 
terise the modern Indian state as a supra-religious organisation vested with 
the authority to establish, control and regulate the religious establishments. 
While not identifying itself with one particular religion, this state does aspire 
to bring the major religions of the country, and through them the socio- 
cultural outlook of the people following them, in harmony with social norms 
facilitating the ongoing processes of modernisation and capitalist expansion 
From this it follows that the concept of secularism embedded in the govern- 
ing principles of the Indian Constitution 1s peculiar to the Indian situation 
‘where a bourgeois landlord combine 1s called upon to control and carry for- 
ward an under-developed and culturally fragmented society on the path of 
capitalist development 


As to what are the historical antecedents of this particular type of 
secularism is a much debated question which has been sought to be 
answered by the social scientists variously in keeping with their respective 
perceptions of the forces and the influences that contributed to the shaping 
of modern Indian polity It is no doubt true that rhany of the features of 
Indian secularism were actually defined, in the course of the freedom 
struggle ? These were largely the outcome of compromises and adjustments 
arrived at between different cultural and interest groups within the eclectic 
framework of Gandhian political theory A further suggestion that the 
attitude of religious tolerance underlining Indian secularism may be traced 
back to ancient religious tradition of India also deserves consideration * But 
it seems that another and, perhaps, more pertinent angle from which an 
answer to this question may be sought 1s that of tracing the elements of con- 
unuity in the features of the Indian state from before the colonial period An 
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enquiry on these lines may be helpful in ascertarning as to what extent the 
secular features of the modern Indian state are rooted in the historical 
experience of the pre-modern period As has been argued by the present 
author in an earlier paper, a closer examination of the working of the 
medieval Indian states brings out that Indian secularism, with all its special 
features, seems to be an extension of a parucular tradition of political 
organisation, that was evolving in India down to the end of the 18th century ' 
In this paper, I am going to elaborate on the same argument with reference to 
evidence that has been further enlarged in the meanwhile 


In this context it would be relevant to restate in general terms certain elemen- 
tary propositions regarding the medieval Indian states dominated by different 
ethnic groups professing Islam These states wee invariably established and 
maintamed on the basis ofa working arrangement arrived at, after the initial acts 
of wars and conquests, between the two clearly idenufiable ruling groups 
the predominantly Muslim officers of the king and the hereditary local chiefs 
who were mainly Hindus Both these groups flourished on the appropriation 
of available social surplus and also participated, though from different 
hierarchical planes, in the exercise of political authority It would, therefore, 
be reasonable to treat the king’s officers and the hereditary chiefs as two 
segments of one and the same ruling class It was the primary interest of this 
larger ruling class that the medieval Indian states were oriented to serve In 
these states, the lion's share of the appropriated surplus was of course cor- 
nered by the king and his high officers which made it inevitable that the 
hereditary chiefs should often feel disgruntled and sometimes even come 
into a clash with the king and his officers over the sharing of the revenues 
The Persian chroniclers, whose percepuon of the contemporary political 
process was in most cases coloured by their theological education, falsely 
characterised these clashes as a part of the holy war that, according to their 
understanding, a Muslim ruler was expected to conduct contmuously Intra 
ruling class clashes of this type naturally tended to become fierce and pro- 
longed in a situation of contracting revenues While, on the other hand, ina 
state having at its disposal fast extending resources, the tensions within the 
ruling class tended to recede and the Hindu chiefs showed greater eagerness 
to idenufy themselves with the states dominated by the Muslim kings and 
their officers Sometimes, periods of comparative harmony within the ruling 
class were accompanied by corresponding shifts in the pnnaples governing 
the working of the state towards greater tolerance and accommodauon of the 
non-Muslim groups 


A state representing the above situanon of the ruling class would not 
have survived for long if it were organised as a Islamic theocracy committed 
entirely to establishing shariat and propaganon of Islam That the Delhi Sul- 
tanate as well as the Mughal empire were far from being Islamic theocracies 
and actually carried within their state orgainsations many overtly secular 
features is fully borne out by the observations of Ziyauddin Baran: and Abul 
Fazl on the problems of sovereignty It also seems that some of the essential 
elements of the theories of state as enuncigted by them were, apparently, 
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borrowed from the political theorists of Ancient India in preference to what 
has been postulated by the early Islamic authorities This 1s again an indica- 
uon of the extent and nature of the transformation that was taking place 
imperceptibly in the essential character of the medieval Indian states, bring- 
ing them in tune with the realities of the situation of a composite ruling class 
In the ensuing paragraphs, we begin our investigation of the secular features 
of these states by exploring the writing of Barani and Abul Fazl for establish- 
ing the above two points 


The Fatawa-i Jahandan of Barant enables one to understand the real 
character of the Delhi Sultanate “It was", writes Muhammad Habib, “nota 
theocratic state in any sense of the word Its basis was not shariat of Islam but 
the zawabit or State laws made by the king” Baran: defines zabıta as “a rule of 
action which a king imposes as an obligatory duty on himself for realising the 
welfare of the state and from which he never deviates ” It1s obvious that these 
zawabit would often tend to favour the rovalty and the officers of the king 
Baran: also expresses a pious wish that the zawabit framed by the sultan 
should not be violative of the provisions of shanat But at the same ume he 
makes it very explicit thatthe zawabit were not based on any religious text or 
texts or their interpretation by the Ulama These were legislated by the king 
solely on the basis of his understanding of what was good for his kingdom As 
Muhammed Habib puts it, ‘Barant leaves us in no doubt that in case ofa con- 
flict the state laws (1 e , zawabit) overrode the shariat?^ In practice manv of 
the zawabit framed by Muslim rulers in India tended to dilute the impact of 
Islamic shanat on the state The zabıta prohibiting cow slaughter framed by 
Zainul Abidin of Kashmir during the 1 5th century" and enforced all over the 
Mughal empire not only during the reign of Akbar but in those of Jahangir 
and Shahjahan as well ` can be cited as an interesting example of this type of 
zawabit It is worth noting that in the Mughal empire, prohibition of cow 
slaughter as well as killing of other animals considered sacred was not meant 
simply as a gesture of good-will towards the Hindu subjects but these zau abit 
also carried stringent punitive provisions There are cases on record of 
Muslims accused of cow slaughter or of having killed a peacock being taken to 
task by the state authorities, which clearly amounted to going against the 
spirit of shanat ° 


Defining the functions of the state, Baran: postulates, “One of the chief 
factors of stability in the affairs of the government is that every one confines 
himself to his own proper work as owing to this the administrative 
arrangements of the country improve" 


According to him, *when persons belonging to one profession take to 
another from profit motive, the affairs of the (state) do not remain stable " At 
one place in the Fatawa-: Jahandan, he suggests three fold division of the 
society in keeping with the professions of the people, namely those of 
intellectuals, warriors and artisans At another place, he mentions six pro- 
fessional categories. soldiers, agriculturists, speculators, shopkeepers, 
merchants and officers of the king While referring to these categories he 
repeatedly stresses that these need to be separated from each other for the 
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good of the society " Baranr's above categorisation of the professional 
groups to be kept separated from each other is in addition to his two broader 
divisions of men on the basis of their births, afazil and arazl This last division 
of men on the basis of birth and ancestry 1s not something novel to the 
Islamic tradition of post-koramic period. It hasın fact come to be accepted as 
the central point of reference in the writings of the Muslim theorists who have 
generalised with reference to working of the post Abbasid state dominated 
by the Turkish elements " But the notion of the society being divided inte 
three or more professional groups and the state being responsible for mam- 
taining a balance between them by not allowing inter-professional mobility is 
a point on which Baranr's theory of state deviates from the postulates of the 
early Muslim theorists. In this respect he appears to be repcaung the well 
known prescription of the ancient Indian writers like Kautilya and Narada 
that it was the duty of the ruler to prevent individuals from transgressing the 
rules of the vara or jati to which they belonged ' 


A closer examinauon of Abul Fazl's observations on the problem of 
sovereignty indicates, that the process of secularisation of the Indian state, 
continuing since the incepuon of the Delhi Sultanate, had become still more 
pronounced during the 16th century He gives a new definiton of sovereignty 
which precludes enurely the identification of the state with one particular 
rehgion Royalty 1s defined by Abul Fazi under am-1 manzil abadi (loosely tran- 
slated by Blochmann as “The House-hold”) as “a light emanating from 
God, the farn-t zidi, which 1s communicated by God to the kings without the 
qualities flowing from the possession of farr- :zidi was that the king would 
always be above “sectarian differences” His beneficence and protection 
would be equally extended to all his subjects without making distinction on 
the basis of religion or any other denomination " Within the scope for the 
operation of those provisions which seek to impose certain specific types of 
disabilities on the zemmis Nor does this allow the state to become the instru- 
ment for the propagation of one paracular religion But, on the other hand 
the theory of soveriegnty recorded by Abul Faz] makes it obligatory for the 
king to establish universal reconciliation (sulh-1 kul) within his realm While 
listing the causes of ‘misunderstandings” and “contentions” discernible in 
Indian society in an illuminating passage in the third volume of the Am-z 
Akbar, under the title ahwal-t-Hindustan, Abul Fazl hints that it was mainlv 
owing to the apathy of the princes that the negative factors like religious per- 
secution, an atutude of blindly following the established laws (wazaridan-t- 
tund bad-i taghd wa afsurdan-i chiragh-t khirad”) and inability of the people to 
understand each other's paths/rehgions on account of linguistic barriers 
(begangi-t zubanha w nadanistan-i baswh-ha-i yek diger ,, which contribute to social 
strife, could not be remedied, '! From this passage it follows unminstakeably 
that according to Abul Fazl, a king interested in establishing sulh- kul in Hin- 
dustan was called upon, first and foremost, to remove the causes of social 
strife listed by him And in this context an important task that he assigned to 
the king was that of enabling the people to appreciate the true spirit of dif- 
ferent religions by making tt possible for t! > elite to read and understand all 
the different religious texts in a language with which they were familiar 
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While reading this passage, one 1s reminded of Akbar’s attempt to have all the 
major Brahmanical texts translated anto Persian That translauon pro- 
gramme was apparently taken up as a step ın the direction of this idyllic 
remedy for removing religious hatred 


It is worth noting that the theory depicting soverignty as farr-t-1zadt 
could be formally registered only towards the end of the sixteenth cemury 
when as a result of Akbar’s Rajput policy, the composition of the body of the 
king’s officers had already been altered in a significant manner By this time, 
the Rajput chiefs had come to represent about 22 5 per cent of the high man- 
sabdars and their strength was continuously growing ” It is obvious that the rise of 
this theory, with all its features, reflected through Abul Fazl’s observations at 
different places in the An-i Akbar, was 1n some way linked with the above 
transformation in the composition of the high officers of the state Apoparen- 
tly, it revealed the changing cultural ethos of the ruling class within which the 
weight of the Rayput chiefs in terms of their share in the total appropriated 
surplus as well as in the exercise of political authority was growing 
steadily 


But let us also keep in mind the fact that the theory of farr-z zadı was not 
Abul Fazl’s original contribution In reality, this new and patently un-Islamic 
conception of sovereignty was present in the Mughal polity even before 
Akbar’s coming to the throne Humayun 1s reported to have adopted 
elaborate rituals marking the ceremony of his appearance in public This 
ceremony, according to Rafiuddin Ibrahim Shirazi, was known asjalwa-i quds 
(‘the manifestation of divinity’) The attempt apparently was to provide the 
king with a divine halo For establishing this practice he was in fact accused by 
men of orthodox persuasions of trying to assume a divine status '* It was 
perhaps on account of a similar suspicion that in one of Shah Tahmasp's let- 
ters to Sultan Salim of Turkey, Humayun was criticised for allegedly abrogat- 
ing shanat '” This in turn should suggest that the new cultural ethos of the ruling class 
underlining the concept of farr-ı ixadi had already started surfacing by the ume 
Humayun came to the throne and its was perhaps an outcome of the entry of 
an appreciable number of Hindu chiefs in the service of the Delhi Sultanate 
during the preceding two centuries 


Itis again with reference to the changing cultural ethos of the ruling class 
and the accompanying process of the growing importance of the Rajput 
chiefs within it that one can hope to adequately explain the contradictory 
phenomenon of the general working of the state in its several vital aspects, by 
and large conforming to the principles of sudh-z kul even during the periods 
when the reigning monarchs were pursuing manifestly intolerant religious 
policies To support this contention one may cite instances like the continua- 
uon of a general ban on cow slaughter during the early years of Shahjahan's 
reign? or the jaziya remaining ın abeyance under Aurangzeb down to 
1679 or the sudden influx of many more non-Muslims in the military 
service of the Mughal state during the second half of Aurangzeb’s” reign 
when otherwise he is known to have adopted a very intolerant attitude 
towards the Hindus That the basic principles of the theory of sovereignty, 
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recorded by Abul Fazl had come to stay in the Mughal polity ıs also proved by 
a number of Aurangzeb’s statements that occur in his correspondence prce- 
served in Ahkam-1 Alamgm Notwithstanding his anxiety to restore the 
primacy of shariat n the affairs of the Mughal state, Aurangzeb writes to one 
ofthis officers. “What have wordly affairs to do with religion And why should 
bigotry intrude into matters of religion? ‘For you there 1s your religion’. and 
for me mine (lakum dinkum wa lidin) If the laws were followed ıt would have 
been necessary to annihilate all the Rajputs” In another letter he declares, 
“what concern have we with the religion of anybody? Let Jesus follow his own 
religion and Moses his own” 


Another significant feature of the theory of state recorded by Abul Fazl 1s 
represented by his justification for the existence of state power with reference 
to a social contract between the ruler and the ruled Abul Fazl writes in Ain 
Akban under the ttle mwa-z rozi ("the maintenance of hvelihood") “Since 
there is infinite diversity in the nature of men and distractions internal and 
external daily increase, and heavy-footed greed travels post haste, and light- 
headed rage breaks its reins, where friendship in this demon-haunted waste 
of dishonour is rare, and justice lost to view, there is in sooth, no remedy for 
such a world of confusion but in autocracy and this panacea in admınıstra- 
uon is attainable only in the majesty of just monarchs Ifa house ora quarter 
cannot be administered without the sanctions of hope and fear of a sagacious 
ruler, how can the tumult of this world-nest of hornets be silenced save by the 
authority ofa vice-regent of Almighty power How in such a case can the pro- 
perty, lives, honour and religion of people be protected, notwithstanding 
that some recluses have imagined that this can be supernaturally accom- 
plished, but a well-ordered administration has never been effected without 
the aid of sovereign monarch ” He further proceeds to formulate that “The 
dues of sovereignty (paranj-t jahanbani) have thus been set forth The circula- 
tion of the means of sustenance, thus, 1s seen to rest on the justice of prudent 
monarchs and the integrity of conscienuous dependent ^! 


Athar Ali aptly remarks that the words in which Abul Fazl describes nwa- 
t r0zi recalls to one's mind Hobbes theory of social contract '’ But in this con- 
nection one might also suggest that the basic concept of a king performing a 
social function for which he earns the right to receive payment is perhaps 
borrowed from the theorists of ancient India This idea 1s for example very 
clearly present in the postulates of Narada who explained the king's share of 
the agricultural produce as his fee (vetan) for the protection that he provides 
to the people This notion, according to UN Ghoshal, appears more 
emphatically in the writings of the Buddhist authors It is for instance borne 
out by a passage in Aryadeva's Chatuhastaka where in the course of an 
imaginary dialogue with a king, the author exclaims “How can you feel 
pride—you who are a mere slave of the multitude (ganadasa) fed (bhnita) by 
one sixth share (of the crops paid by the subjects) ??* Even a cursory examina- 
tion of this ancient Indian concept of land-revenue being the king’s 
remuneration (vetan) makes one see its unmistakeable similarity with Abul 
Fazl's notion of “parany-t-jahanbani” Similarly, one might note that Abul 
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Fazl's division of the society into four professional groups, namely, (1) 
warriors, (2) artificers and merchants, (3) the learned, and (4) husbandmen 
and labourers and his prescription that it was “obligatory for the king to put 
each of these into proper places" '' is strongly reminiscent of the rules framed 
bv the ancient Indian theorists assigning the king a responsibility to 
enforce varnadharma 


At this point one might even be emboldened to say that the incorpora- 
tion of many elements borrowed from ancient Indian tradition by Abul Fazl 
in his theory of sovereignty was not an isolated or accidental development It 
in fact conformed to a general process of revival, within the medieval Indian 
polities dominated by the Muslim ruling groups, many precepts and notions 
relating to statecraft and sovereigntv found in the folk-lore as well is the 
writings of learned theorists of ancient India To cite a random example of 
such customs and notions surfacing in a predominantly Muslim state of 
medieval India, one might refer to a practice introduced during Islam Shah 
Sur's reign According to Badauni, in each province, the high nobles were 
expected to pay weekly obeisance to the king’s “shoes and quiver” given to 
them as symbols of the physical presence of the royalty ^ The notion implied 
in this practice that an article of the personal use ofa reigning king should be 
deemed as carrymg prestige and authority associated with the royalty and 
that it could be treated as a symbol of his physical presence is totally alien to 
Islamic theory Itison the other hand very remmiscent of similar notions dis- 
cernible in the Ramayana Another evidence of similar genre ıs Babur's com- 
ment on the situation inside the kingdom of Bengal then ruled by the Saived 
dynasty “A surprising custom in Bengal", states Babur, “1s that hereditary 
succession is rare. The roval office is permanent—and it is the office that the 
Bengalis regard with respect— Bengalis sav, *we are faithful to the throne, we 
loyally obev whoever occupies it " " It is understandable that this notion of 
royalty being invested in a material object, a particular throne, should strike 
Babur as surprising It, in fact, had no validity ın the Islamic tradition outside 
India But it 1s obvious from the above statement of Babur that this notion 
borrowed from Hindu folk-lore was gradually acquiring acceptance even in 
the states ruled by Muslim dynasties Babur's reference to Bengalis being 
faithful to the throne rather than the person of the king reminds one of the 
anecdote prefacing the tales of Singhasan Battisi that whoever sat on a mound 
where Vikramaditya’s throne was lying buried, acquired the royal attribuies 
of sagaotv and justice ” 


It cannot, however, be denied that under the Delhi Sultanate as well as 
the Mughal empire, the orthodox shariat was adopted as a uniform civil code 
in most parts of the country But in this context one must distinguish between 
the operation of sharıat as the guiding principle of the state and its use as a 
useful set of laws that onlv with slight modification could be applied widelv 
for systematising the procedure of dispensing justice in civil cases Regarding 
the enforcement of shariat in the medieval Indian states, one actuallv discerns 
atwo facet development On the one hand, the general tendency was towards 
ignoring or modifying its provisions discouraging the active association of 
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, Hindu chiefs with the exercise of political authority At the same time, shariat 
came to be tacitly accepted as a useful civil code by all the sections of the rul- 
ing class, including large segments of the Hindu chiefs The shanat was. 
generally recognised as a workable legal basis for keeping together a cen- 
tralised state It 1s of interest to note, in this context, that under some of the 
non-Muslim successor states of the Mughal empire, shariat continued to be 
used as the standard legal code For example we know that in the principality 
established by Ranjit Singh ın the Punjab, there existed qazi's courts and 
these courts adjudicated in cases involving Muslims as well as non- 
Muslims ^ This may suggest that even some of the ostensibly ‘theocratic’ 
features of the medieval Indian states were not so out of tune with the Indian 
tradition as is some times imagined In this connection a remark of Shah 
Nawaz Khan that for gazs “the registers of deshpandyas and words of the 
zamundars are the guide” ts worth remembering " It amply indicates the 
functional orientation of the shanat under the Mughals which made it accept- 
able to the non-Muslim chiefs 


Donald Eugene Smith has credited the Brush with introducing the 
“revolutionary principle” that “it was within the province of the state to regu- 
lare and change the society bv legislation” This principle, he correctly points 
out, was established as a consequence of a tendency on the part of Hinduism 
to look to the state for the management of its affairs But he ts certainly noton 
a very firm ground when he makes the categorical statement that “the right to 
legislate 1n matters of social and religious customs was first asserted only in 
the Bnush period” Equally untenable is Smith's assumptio.: that the pre- 
British rulers had no “legislative powers” " As a matter of fact, evidence 
retating to the framing ofzawabit by the medieval Indian rulers for reforming 
the social and religious customs of Hindus as well as Muslims is almost 
urending There also exists considerable evidence suggesting the occasional 
participation of the medieval Indian states in establishing and maintaining 
the rehgious establishments of not only the Muslims but those of non- 
Muslims as well Sometimes, the Muslim rulers also acted as adjudicators in 
setting disputes involving different Hindu castes or sects in accordance with 
the customary law 


The intervention of the Muslim state in the regulation of the ‘practice of 
sai: came at a very early stage On the authority of Ibn Batuta it is known that 
during the Tughlaq period the relatives of a woman planning to perform satı 
were bound by law to inform the local sugdar who would send one of his 
agerits to be present on the scene to prevent coercion * It seems this kind of 
law conunued to exist throughout the Sultanate period but it cannot be said 
with any degree of certainty as to what extent it was actually enforced in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire In placing a ban on the burning of young widows 
whose marriage had not been consummated,*? Akbar only further extended 
the operation of a zabitah already in. existence at least since the Tughlaq 
period Such a law continued to operate until the fall of the Mughal empire 
Even during Aurangzeb’s reign one comes across instances of the adminis- 
tration's intervention in the cases of alleged coercion of widows to perform 
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satı ** This aspect of the Muslim state's ‘interference’ with Hindu religion was 
basically different from the atutude reflected in the measures like imposition 
ofpzzyah or ban on idol worship The law against satt was reformist in charac- 
ter and was not motivated by a desire to humiliate Hindus or win converts for 
Islam It would further appear that this intervention of the state had a con- 
siderable impact at least in the Doab region, where the administration was 
more effective *! 


The reforming zeal of the Muslim state with regard to the Indian Islam 
was still greater but in this respect the general tendency was to suppress prac- 
tices alien to the orthodox interpretation of Quran and sunnah The attitude 
of veneration towards tombs participation of women in religious functions 
like urs etc , and a host of cults, rituals and social customs have remained 
throughout a distinctive feature of popular Islam in India These were always 
frowned upon by the Muslim orthodoxy Operating through the state, the 
ulama alwavs strove to remove such bid'ats The measures enumerated bv 
Firuz Tughluq in his memoirs” and the imposition of a ban on music and 
recreational activities by Aurangzeb‘ fall under the same category 
Occasionally, certain zawabu, negating the principles of shariat were also 
enforced A number of zawabit introduced by Akbar such as discouraging 
child marriages and those between cousins and near relations ` or prohibit- 
ing circumcision of young children, were armed at introducing reforms in the 
Muslim social practices which often clashed with the provisions of shariat 
Akbar actually came very close to prohibiting polygamy He was prepared to 
make an exception onlv when the wife failed to give birth to an heir ^ The 
ban on cow slaughter and rules prohibiting the slaughter of anv kind of 
animals on certain days during the week were vet oth@r zawabit of the same 
nature which continued to operate for a considerable ume even after 
Akbar " 


The earliest piece of evidence regarding the parncipation of the Muslim 
state in the establishment of Hindu religious institutions dates back to the 
Tughluq period There exists an inscription dated in the Vikrama year 1385 
(A D 1328) found at Batihagarh (Madhya Pradesh) which announces the 
construction of a gow-math on Muhammad bin Tughluq's order The build- 
ing, according to the inscription, was completed by Khwaja Jalaluddin who 
appointed his servant, Dhanau as a manager of the institution ' Again 
according to a contemporary Jain treatise, Muhammad bin Tughluq visited 
Satrunjaya temples and performed "some acts of devotion appropriate to a 
leader of Jain Sangha” '' This evidence points to a similar situation to the one 
that existed during the early phase of the East India Company's government 
Apparently, the political authority found it difficult to keep away from “the 
umpure and degrading services of the pagodas"," an indication that the 
ancient conventions regulaung the relationship between the state and Hindu 
religious institutions conunued to carry considerable force under the 
Muslim dynasties as well 


Such an impression 1s further reinforced by the evidence from the 
Mughal period After his break with the orthodoxy in 1579, Akbar went out 
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of his way in projecting his image as the sole arbiter between various creeds 
and religions professed by his subjects! Regarding Hinduism, Akbar had 
assumed certam functions unprecedented in the history of the Muslim State 
in India According to traditions surviving among certain communities, he 
used to give verdicts determining the relative position of smaller groups 
within acaste For instance, the Brahmans of Madhya Pradesh proudly recall 
the fact that Akbar had recognised them as the ‘highest and purest’ among all 
the Brahmans ‘' Akbar is also credited with building a temple in Kashmir 
"for the purpose of binding together the hearts of unitarians in Hindustan, 
and especially those of His worshippers -hat le in the province of 
Kashmir” '' The Persian inscription that had been composed bv Abul Fazl for 
this temple, in its form as well as content, reminds one of Ashoka’s edicts 

Another evidence suggesting Mughal authoritv’s participation in. the 
management of religious institutions dates back to 1566, a nme when Akbar 
was still under the influence of the orthodox ulama While returning from the 
Punjab in that year, he was approached by the heads of the rival groups of 
Jogis and Sanyasis who had a dispute as to who should occupy a certain spot 
near the principle shrine at Kurukshetra that was considered more con- 
venient for alms collection Although Akbar was convinced of the greater 
validity of the Sanvasis’ clam, he desisted from giving a verdict as both the 
groups wanted him simply to act as a referee during a fight between them, 
which was, apparently an established wav of settling such disputes In the 
fight that ensued, the Sanyasis were out-numbcred, but eventually they suc- 
ceeded m putting the Jogts to fight with the kelp of the royal retainers dis- 
guised as mendicants " This feature of the Mughal state persisted tll long 
after Akbar's death Ig this respect Jahangir went a step further than Akbar 

On one occasion, he even tried to act as a Judge with regard to the aesthetic 
value of an image installed in a temple built by one of his Rajput officers and 
got it removed " 


Such features were by no means confined to the states dominated by 
Islam These were to be noticed in a more pronounced form in Hindu states 
With regard to Indian Islam, the Hindu rulers tended to adopt the same kind 
of supervisory role which they would have towards Hinduism A con- 
spicuous example indicating the above tendencv was the communication of 
the Raja of Calicut to Shah Rukh Morza seeking his permission to introduce 
his name in the Friday sermons in the mosques of Calicut '* Under the same 
categorv would come the Maratha state's policy of providing funds for the 
maintenance of mosques and such other Muslim establishments situated 
within the sawara; territory " 


While concluding this discussion, I should hke to clarify that my com- 
ments on the “secular” features of the medieval Indian states are in no way 
meant to underplay the strong influence that had been exercised for con- 
siderable periods by an intolerant and aggressive interpretation of religion 
Some times, the state was also used for the propagation of a parucular 
religion But such periods were few and not verv long and it never happened 
that the trends pulling in the opposite direction were totally absent from the 
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so-called Muslim politics of medieval India 


At the same tme it would also appear that the medieval Indian state 
often tended to play the role of an arbiter between different religious groups 
It also showed an inclination to promote reforms in the religious and social 
customs of diverse groups Occasionally, the state in medieval India even 
parucipated in the establishment and maintenance of the religious 
institutions of not onlv the dominant groups but those of the less influential 
ones as well It is in view of these features of the medieval Indian state that 
modern Indian secularism may be regarded, in certain respects, an extension 
of the notions of state-craft suiting the situation of a culturally fragmented 
ruling class that were apparently evolving ın India. down to the 
eighteenth centurv 
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Aid and the Development of the Third World 


DEVELOPMENT IDEOLOGY is seen as a response to economic needs and 
crises in the period of time in which it evolves Western industrial develop- 
ment working with a laissez faire economic outlook, which had already been 
generated with the demise of feudalisrn and che release of the sociological 
base needed for the advent of ‘economic man’, proceeded as a self- 
generating force Development gathered momentum, fanned by technologi- 
cal innovations of the Industrial Revoluuon and accelerated by the back-up 
of financial institutions and simultaneous developments in transport, further 
strengthened by the opening up of overseas:colomial territories to serve the 
needs of development 


The socialist strategy typified by the Soviet Union’s response to develop- 
ment after 1917 was a markedly self-generated response worked out under a 
tightly planned economic framework of a centralised capital-intensiwe indus- 
trial base, which provided it with the ground work for the economic “take- 
off" afier the Russian revolution 


bj 

Development aid to the Third World, ın contrast to development 
ideologies ofthe past, has grown as a hand-out from the Western world to the 
developing world and does not generate a self-propelled development pro- 
cess Hence, an analysis of the historical evolution ofthe idea of development 
aid, the motives behind such hand-outs bearing in mind the world economic 
climate within which aid continues to be granted, and illustrative experiences 
of typical recipients of aid would be instrucuve in an assessment of the Third 
World im the contrasung responses to development worked out after 
decolonisation 


The twin institutions—the IMF and the World Bank—the prime ‘aid- 
givers of today were conceived in an era when more than two-thirds of the 
Third, World were non-existent and were therefore not framed with Third 
World objectives in mind It was only Latin America that then constituted 
what 1s now known as the Third World The world had gone off the Gold 
Standard in 1939 Britain had lost her primacy in world trade and invest- 
ment, and was being replaced by the US as the foremost international 
power The Great Depression of 1930 had strained the international mone- 
tary mechanism Nation-states in Europe were adjusting to the new 
economic policies of Welfare Economics with their emphasis on minimum 
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wage legislation, and full employment The swing away from the automauc 
adjustment process of the Gold Standard meant that European states were 
breaking up into isolated economic entities managing their own economies, 
with exchange controls, import quotas and import substttuuon Such an 
international system would give a blow tothe U S whose trade and invest- 
ment potenual after the end of the Second World War was at its peak 


The world system established under US hegemony after the Second 
World War was not free-tradist as that under British hegemony in the 
nineteenth century 


Trade liberalisation was through bilateral and mululateral negotianons 
rather than through unilateral means The main objective of U S imperial 
domination was a guarantee of an “open door” not primarily to trade but to 
free enterprise, particularly against threats of nationalisation and protection 
Hence the need to devise a system which would harness to its maximum U S 
investment interests, safeguarding trade interests as well, and pursuing U S 
hegemonic influence in the post-War international scene, whilst at the same 
ume reconciling individual economic interests of the nation-states of 
Europe The Bretton Woods insututional structure was the answer—the IMF 
and the World Bank being fashioned for the purpose of identifying the tools 
for a world economy open to U S investment and trade As Eugene Black, a 
former President of the World Bank, stated in drumming up support for aid 
in the fifues, “Our Foreign Aid Programme constitutes a distinct benefit to 
American business ” 


The safeguard worked into the IMF condmons for the purpose of creat- 
ing guarantees for foreign investment as the primary objective was that the 
Fund frowned upon any distortions to free market forces such as government 
interventionist policies, protectionism, rationing and subsidies For 
safeguarding US trade interests, the :Fund’s ideology maintained that 
liberalised imports must be encouraged, and also discouraged dıs- 
criminatory trade and currency practices such as multiple exchange rates 
which were seen as barners to trade expansion The U S was to be the final 
arbiter of exchange rates by subjecung nations to exchange rate adjustment 
with U S approval The Fund's pool of resources totalling 29 billion was to 
serve as an incentive in favour of multilateral trade practices and against 
national and bilateral solunons to payments problems 


For almost 12 years after the Second World War, the U S remained the 
sole disbursor of foreign aid In moving from the status ofa U S dominated 
world economy to a world system 1n which newcomers such as Germany and 
Japan were moving into core status, the U S found thatit could sull maintain 
the centre of gravity of an increasingly integrated world economy by forming 
a consortium of European aid-givers The consoruum was formed with the 
aim of ‘sharing the burden’ but, in effect, as business partners in a 
transnational expansion of capital overseas As a memorandum from the 
Confederation of Briush Indsutry to the House of Commons.put it in 1969, 
“for Briush Industry, help to the Third World 1s in a sense an investment in 
the development of markets and sources of supply of raw materials,” (Teresa 
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Hayter, Creation of World Poverty) The illusion of mululateralism was useful, 
the dominant voung power for the U S and the informal influence she exer- 
ted over the Fund assured her a key role in its objectives No money would be 
disbursed counter to the rules of the Fund which meant that the “Good 
Housekeeping Seal" of the IMF becomes a precondition for aid. This was a 
convenient mode of making the aid-givers accept the U S influence and the 
aid-receivers adhere to the dictates of the US policy 


To assure success, the Fund maintained an “old boy network” in the kev 
access points to economical and political power in the Third World These 
men were Western educated and steeped in the Fund's liberal ideology man- 
ning the strategic arsenals of economic and political power in Third World 
central banks and finance ministries In other instances, ‘our men’ staffed the 
planning agencies of the Third World Professor Bell—a U $ ciuzen was on 
the staff of the Planning Board of Pakistan World Bank and IMF represen- 
tatives are on the staff of the Korean Development Insatute The Central 
Bank and economic ministries in Zaire are run by IMF and World Bank 
officials 


A look at the evaluation techniques of multilateral agencies such as the 
World Bank or bilateral agencies like the UK Overseas Development 
Authority will throw light on the directional flow of aid with the thinking that 
shapes the grant of aid Whatever the Manuals of Operating Procedure might 
say on the objecuves of aid, both agencies ulumately use the monetary 
criteria of the rate of return in assessing the impact ofa project under aid. If 
the primary function of aid is to promote development in poor countries, 
then the ligimmate criteria for assessment of projects for further disburse- 
ment of funds should have a strong bias towards its impact on target groups 

„such as low income farmers However, the World Bank's budget ıs financed 
by shareholders—national, corporate and individual The Overseas 
Development Authority disbursements are responsible to the U K taxpayer 
Both of these and other lending institunons have to assess impact by the 
monetary rate of return to show that aid works The Overseas Development 
Authority lays less stress on the rate of return although evaluation ıs done 
before or during the life of the project with little assement on impact, whilst 
in any case few projects are subjected to evaluanon under the ODA 
scheme 


Nearly 10 years have elapsed since Robert McNamara asked the World 
Bank to switch its lending policy in the direction “of more aid to the poorest” 
to meet the basic needs of the very poor, and yet there are only a handful of 
projects where one can with certainty say on which income groups the import 
of aid was felt In the World Bank Report for 1982, an attempt was made in the 
direction of the new policy by using the rate of return on small farmer pro- 
jects, and numbers of small farmers reached However, it 1s not known 
whether the criteria of reaching the poorest has been sausfied There 1s also a 
larger Fund disbursement in the direction of agricultural, educanonal and 
health projects with the Fund’s change in policy objectives However, as long 
as aid agencies treat the rate of return as the major yardsuck for evaluation of 
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projects and disbursement of funds, there cannot be a basic change in aid 
disbursement strategy 


Third World debt ratios as well as other indices are a revealing indication 
of the path takén by aid vis-a-vis development By 1981, 75 per cent of the 
loans taken by the Third World wer&used to meet debt service requirements, 
which meant that only 25 per cent was available for development, and that at 
high interest rates charged by international commercial banks In other 
words, the Third World countries are now forced to borrow to pay off their 
past debts In 1982, debts of 22 Third World countries were re-scheduled, 
and international bankers realised the serious repercussions of the vast 
magnitude of Third World debt and virtually ceased their operations, leaving 
the Third World countries faced with serious difficulties By the end of 1983, 
total UDC debt aggregated 800 billion dollars Of this Brazil, Mexico, Argen- 
una, Venezuela and the Phillippines accounted for the bulk of the figure 
Should Mexico and Brazil, with a debt of 100 billion dollars each, renounce 
their debt service obligations, nine major US banks would be forced 
out of business 
Debt Indicators for Developing Countries, 1983 


Ratio of Debt to GNP 26 7 per cent 
Ratio of Debt to Exports 121 4 per cent 
Debt Service Ratio 20 7 per cent 
Total Debts Outstanding and Disbursed 595 8 billion dollars 
Official 208 5 billion dollars 
Private 387 3 billion dollars 


From ‘Economic Crisis, Third World and NITO’ by Newton Gunasinghe and C Abeysekera based on a sample 


of 90 underdeveloped countries 


Here the ratio of debt to exports 1s useful in showing the amount of 
exports the Third World would need to meet its total debts—it was 121 4 per 
cent of total exports in 1983 


If aid leads to development, then the corollary should be a plus ın the 
balance sheets of the aid-receivers, but the actual experience reveals the 
contrary 


Brazil—the largest debtor in the developing world with a 100 billion 
dollar debt— has taken the IMF conditionalities seriously But the IMF pres- 
cribed economic adjustment proceses are leading to ever-increasing social 
pressures The Fund’s economic prescripaon— wage cuts, cuts 1n govern- 
ment expenditure affecting employment and welfare, cut-backs on the 
budget deficit, which reached 40 billion dollars in 1984—are affecting the - 
poorer strata of Brazilian society, broadening the income disparity and com- 
pounding existing social tensions Brazil has met the Fund's targets except 
for inflation, which now stands at 220 per cent She now wants as good a deal 
as Mexico from the Fund But at what social cost ? Its record of income dis- 
tribution 15 notoriously bad , According to British official sources, during the 
years 1960-77, the share of the poorest half of the population in Brazil’s 
national income fell from 17 to 13 per cent, whilst that of the richest one per 
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cent rose from 12 to 18 per cent In other words, one per cent of the rich 
received more than what the poorest half received According to UNICEF 
statistics, 3 million Brazilian children live in absolute destitunon Brazil is 
requesting the World Bank for more aid to agriculture though this itself 1s not 
re-distribuuve Labour unrest ıs taking its toll on industry Unions are 
demanding pay increases Thousands of dockers, bus, railway and airport 
workers resumed picketing after suspending strike action ın May 1985, 
demanding pay increases And yet, the country’s armaments and aircraft 
industries are booming with record sales, making the rich richer and helping 
to aggaravate military tensions around the globe 


“For us debt is poverty, stagnation and lack of investment,” said Presi- 
dent Alfonsin of Argenuna A country, which at the turn of the century 
equalled Canada and Australia in international economic status, Argentina 1s 
now far poorer than it ought to be, given its abundance of grain, cattle, 
minerals and last but not the least, the foreign aid she receives It is today a 

.poor nation saddled with mounting social tensions 


- Threatened with the loss of future credits, Argentina’s President was 
compelled to accept the IMF austerity package which he had dubbed at Car- 

“tagena in 1984 as “recessionary” According to an Opposition Peronist 
Deputy, “Today in the North, they have signed our Death Ceruficate for 
economic recovery ” Alfonsin’s agreement with the IMF imposes severe aus- 
terity measures on Argentina including cuts in public spending, higher taxes 
and a large currency devaluation The touchiest part of the agreement has to 
do with wage cuts, though Alfonsin had repeatedly promised 6-8 per cent 
increase in wages in real terms However, “Labour 1s threatening the nation 
with paralysis whilst the Foreign Banks are holding the economy hostage ” 
Workers had suffered a 50 per cent loss of purchasing power during the 
military regime Anyway a 700 per cent inflation erodes the benefits of any 
wage increase The Confederation of Labour threatened a nation-wide “bat- 
de plan"; which crippled industry In June 1984, some two million workers 
1n government and in almost every major economic sector launched stpikes 
and slow-downs in protest against acceptance of IMF directives 


A UNICEF report revealed that 35 per cent of Argentinian children were 
malnourished inflation stood at 700 per cent A serious attempt made by 
Latin American States under Argentina’s leadership to persuade the North to 
take account of economic, social and political needs of the debtor nations, 
floundered in spite of the important role played by Latin American debtors 
in US banking insututons The U S was able to drive a wedge into this 
united action by favouring some nations with better terms 


The geopolitical stake the US has in its backyard—Mexico—assured 
the latter most favoured treatment and she was held up as a model, which 
adjusted dramaucally to IMF prescriptions It was bad politics for the U S to 
isolate her southern neighbour The U S needed cheap Mexican labour for 
her industries, while Mexico in turn needed American tourists Moreover, 
Mexico had oil. For all these reasons she was able to adjust better to the debt 
crunch, even though her foreign debt stands at about 100 billion dollars 
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With a political system which seems repressive in comparison with Brazil’s or 
Argentina’s, for Mexico the adjustment process was easier 


Yet, Mexico’s economic, social and political balance sheet 1s far from 
being satisfactory Mexico faces an economic crisis that ıs the worst in the past 
half century with cuts in government spending induced by the spending 
spree of the seventies The peso to dollar exchange rate has risen eight-fold in 
the past three years—from 27 1 to 220 1 Theannual inflation rate of 60 per 
cent 1s of course low by Latin American standards 


Social tensions are on the rise There have been five eruptons of tension 
between December and February 1985, the last one erupted on the issue of 
ngged mayoral elections 


Of the Thiud World debtors, South Korea’s case with her 47 billion 
dollar debt is somewhat different For two decades it has maintained an 8 per 
cent growth rate From texules and shoes, it 15 now on the high-tech trail of 
microprocessors and video recorders Her success is largely due to her 
switch to high-tech industry She is now the second largest producer of basic 
electronic components, running behind Japan only Korea has struck 
partnerships with well known Western firms in search of know-how, equip- 
ment and funds The per capita income has risen from 100 dollars in the six- 
ties to 2000 dollars at present Two-thirds ofthe Koreans consider themselves 
part of the middle classes Korea's exports account for 30 per cent of the 
GNP 


Yet, even here all isnot rosy Korea's 50 largest chaebols swallowed more 
than half of her GNP They are heavily over-borrowed, and 50 conglomerates 
have a debt equalling four and a half rmes their net worth They swallow up a 
large part of Korea’s wealth and have stymied the growth of small business 
Prosperity has spread to the large aties and'the industrial giants, but small 
businesses have yet not felt the impact of the new Eldorado Unlike Japan, 
"which has managed to spread her post-War wealth rather evenly, Korea is 
beset by a wide income gap between the rich and the poor. Deep pockets of 
poverty exist throughout the country 


Korean chaebols are inefficient The economy is in need of investment 
funds The U S and Europe are protecung their markets against Korean 
exports Chun's move to liberalise the political system may well result in 
economic instability Six per cent of Korea’s GNP goes for m,litary spending 
to keep the communist North at bay The U S has the whip hand here as the 
withdrawal of its second largest force from the northern fronuer can threaten 
the Korean miracle with instability As a Western banker putit "itis a house 
of cards" 


Whatis clear from the foregoing analysis 1s that the solution recommen- 
ded by the IMF and World Bank only aggaravates the exisung debt problem 
First, the monetarist philosophy of the IMF and World Bank lays emphasis 
on relaxation of subsidies, wage controls, the free play of market forces for 
consumer essentials such as water, electricity and transport— all impinging 
on the poorer strata of society and warding off a trickling down effect of 
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development Prolonged austerity is bound to shatter the legitimacy of pohn- 
cal structures i 


Secondly, as Henry Kissinger has admitted, “The debt’ crisis 1s a 
symptom ofa cause ofa structural crisis " The accumulation of past debt and 
the debt crisis itself reveal the inability of most of the Third World countries 
to drum up exports in the long run to solve the balance of payments pro- 
blem, and is thus a refutation of the theory that liberalisation can serve as a 
cure for long term payments problems haunting these countries 


In brief, the world recession 1s bringing about a falling off of demand for 
Third World exports At the same ume, the problem is further complicated 
by large price falls for the Third World products, the bulk of which constitutes 
raw materials The result is a worsening of the terms of trade for the Third 
Woild countries This takes the form ofa structural crisis and must be tackled 
with an adjustment process that addresses itself to the key factors behind the 
crisis A persisting detertoraton in the balance of payments position of the 
Third World countries needs a means whereby an expansion of exports can 
be brought about whilst curtailing imports Instead, the IMF forces these 
nations not to solve this problem where export earnings are inadequate, but 
to go in for foreign borrowing in the name of development, which only 
warrants more debt to pay a part of the exisung debt As most of the Third 
World countries are doing the same, and on an extended scale, they are being 
made to borrow on high interest rates, making them less and less capable of 
meeung their debt service commitments Anvttme now the debt bomb 
can explode 


The dilemma facing the world economy reduces itself to;who 1s going to 
bear the burdens of the crisis—the North or the South For the North, the 
problem is one of avoiding a bank crash For the South, itis a desire to avoid 
debt servicing and promote growth The success of monetarism and the con- 
sequent expansion of credit in place of direct investment are an expression of 
the fact that the North 1s once again gaining at the expense of the’Sguth ' 


wf 


SANAT BOSE* 


A Note on Labour Movement in Bengal (1920-21) 


THE OBJECT of the present note is to acquaint readers with an important 
source material for the study of the labour movement in Bengal (1920-21) 
Report of the Commuttee on Industrial Unrest in Bengal, 1921, published bv the 
Government of Bengal in 1921 Few scholars working on the history of 
Indian labour movement are aware of the existence of this Report and fewer 
sull have pointed out its significance as a source material, having referred to it 
only casually Yet in no other published official document do we get such 
detailed information on the labour movement in Bengal at a very crucial 
moment in the history of our freedom movement (1920 and first half of 1921) 
in India 


It should be clearly mentioned here that this note only seeks to'highlight 
some of the facts presented in the Report and is not a study of the labour 
movement fer se, during the period under discussion 


The significance of this Report lies in the fact that apart from its depic- 
uon of the various aspects of ‘labour unrest’ of the period (as perceived by the 
Committee) like causes, demands, course and duration of movement in the 
different industries (including public transport and public utility services), 
the very decision to set up this Committee resulted from an awareness (on the 
part of the ruling class) of the grave situation brought about by the wides- 
pread labour movement and the urgent need to combat the ‘forces of disrup- 
tion at work’ 


Previous labour enquiry committees were set up in an enurely different 
situation and for an altogether different purpose the prime objective of 
these enquiry committees was to inquire into the causes of labour shortage 
complained of (from time to ume) by various employers of labour If other 
issues like wage rate, living conditions, modes of recruitment, etc , also came 
up before these committees, they were given only peripheral attention The 
initiative to set up such committees came not so much from the government 
as from the employers, because earlier labour movements did not pose any 
serious threat to the ruling class or to the stability of the alien state power 
While studying the report under consideration, the above “background 
should be kept in view 


—— ae 
° Formerly with Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta 
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Along with the main findings and recommendations of the Committee, 
the Report encloses two appendices the first dealing with details of strike 
incidence (in tabular form) and the second providing a list of witnesses 
examined by the Commuttee Unfortunately, details of evidence collected 
from these witnesses are not included in the latter appendix I do not know if 
they were ever published by the Committee or the Department of Industry 
(Government of Bengal) which was authorised for the first time to deal with 
labour problems of the province 


On March 4, 1921, K C Roy Choudhury, nominated labour member of 
the Bengal Legislauve Council, moved the following resolution in the Coun- 
al. “This Council recommends to the Governor in Council that a Commit- 
tee be formed to inquire into the causes of recent strikes of workmen in 
Bengal and to advise what remedial measures should be adopted ” 


Explaining why such an enquiry was necessary, the mover in the course 
of his speech said “Strikes and concerted refusal to work seem to be the 
order of the day and have lately as in the case of Tramways and Lilooah Car- 
riage Workshop men, culminated in terrorism and violence unprecedented 
in the history of Bengal It is therefore high time, Sir, that a serious and 
impartial enquiry into the root casue of the new industrial insurrection 1s 
made promptly and vigorously to allay panic and reassure public opinion 
and devise remedies " The motion was passed unanimously and the Gover- 
nor appointed an Enquiry Committee consisting of nine members, includ- 
ing nominated labour members and representatives of British industries in 
the Council It was presided over by J H Kerr, Industry Member of the 
Government of Bengal and the report was published in July 1921 

This was probably the only occasion when the Bengal Legislative Coun- 
cil, composed as ıt was of persons representing heterogeneous interests, 
agreed unanimously to support a motion brought forward by a non-official 
member Notonly that, but che government also lost no ume in announcing 
the formauon and composition of the proposed Committee, and, as we have 
mentioned earlier, the Cammittee completed its investigation and submitted 
its report within four months from the date the motion was moved and 
accepted 


Such prompt and urgent acuon on the part of the government indicates 
-how grave the situation was in the industrial belts of the province “Strikes 
and concerted refusal to work” by the entire working class affecting almost all 
the industries, created such panic ın the minds of all those who were, in some 
way or the other, linked directly or ideologically with the “establishment”, 
that they chose to forget all difference of race, caste or creed and joined 
together unanimously to suggest means of restoring *peace and order in the 
arena of industrial relanons While previously for the purpose of maintaining 
a “peaceful relanonship” between labour and capital, the government and 
the employers of labour could think of no other weapons in their armoury 
than that of repressive measures, the new situation demanded some other 
solution creating appropriate (legal or semi-legal) machinery for handling 
labour trouble Simultaneously, for the first time, a large section of polincal 
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leaders and social workers also began-to take more and more active interest in 
labour problems with the view to solving them through constitutional, non- 
agitational means It was this common mouve that united all the members of 
the Council so that Roy Choudhury’s resolution could get smooth 
sailing 


In order to appreciate the anxiety of the establishment, it may be poin- 
ted out that between 1 July and 31 December 1920, 1e, within a period of six 
months, there occurred in Bengal 104 strikes—89 in the Calcutta industrial 
area, 12 in the district of Burdwan (mainly in the coalfields), 2 in the district of 
Barisal and 1 at Kharagpur In the first quarter of the next year (1 e , between 1 
January and 31 March 1921), there were 32 strikes Thus, within a short span 
of nine months, 137 strikes broke out in Bengal, covering, as noted earlier, 
almost all the existing industries in the province 


Of these 137 strikes, “74 were due solely to demands for higher wages, 
while in 36 other cases demands for higher wages were coupled with other 
demands " The Report also informs us that *Of these 110 strikes, no less than 
82 strikes occurred in the last quarter of 1920, which also accounted for 89 
strikes out of the total number of 137 Of the 27 strikes not concerned with 
wages, 13 were due to claims regarding overume, khorak, strike pay, hours 
of work, shifts and other conditions of work, 10 arose out of the dismissal or 
discharge of workmen and similar disciplinary actions, 2 were due to 
demands for the dismissal of individuals, 1 was due to demand for better 
facilities for prayers, for Muhammadan employees, and ene strike must be 
classed as sympathetic, in that the men went out in support of a strike that was being fought 
elsewhere for objects that would not benefit themselves ” (Italics mine) 


The Report also gives us an interesting breakdown of the strikes “Ofthe 
110 strikes, in which there was a demand for higher wages, 4 were successful 
in that the increases demanded were conceded in full, 48 were partially suc- 
cessful in that some increases were conceded, though not the full increases 
demanded, 17 ended in the resumption of work with increases promised or 
deferred for consideration, but not finally settled, while 36 failed ın that work 
was resumed with the demands for higher wages definitely reyected No 
definite information ıs forthcoming as to the terms on which the remaining 
five wage strikes were settled In 1 out of the 27 miscellaneous strikes, the 
demands of the workers were met either in whole or in part " 


Industrywise, we get the following picture about the incidence of strikes 
Five strikes or more occurred in the following industries 


* No of Strikes 

1 Engineering, foundry and metal works 33 

2 Jute mills 27 
8 Transport and storage of merchandise in the port 

and city of Calcutta 19 

4 Pubhc utility services 12 

5  Collieries 7 

6 Cotton mills ' 6 
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7 Railways 5 
8 Printing presses 5 


The Report also gives us in a tabular form, details of all the strikes men; 
tioned above Since such details are not easily available elsewhere, a few sam- 
ples of the type of information available, are given at the end of this 
paper 

We next pass on to present some select information on strikes as noted 
in the Report 


1 Strike by Bengal Government press employees (total number 900) which 
lasted for 12 days, starting from 16 July 1920, 
Dissatisfaction with communique of Government of India announcing 
general terms of a proposed revision of pay, etc , of Government presses, 
these including— 
(a) 40 per cent rise in piece rates 
(b) standardised hours 
(c) conunuance of piece work system 


The last was parucularly objected to, and was made the main issue in the 
strike In the Remarks Column, we find the following comments 


This strike followed in the wake of a similar strike in the Government of 
India Press, which began on 15 July 1920 The grievances of Government 
press employees particularly that regarding piece work, had been dis- 
cussed at meetings of the Press Employees Association, a recently formed 
union The deputauon of 14 July 1920 were selected at a meeting of the 
Association During the strike very frequent public meetings were held At 
these, Association officials appeared, but politicians exerted most sway, 
the men returning from one party to another, and each holding out hopes 
of Government's surrender The Association's funds, such as they were, 
do not appear to have been called upon to any appreciable degree, but a 
special strike fund of over Rs 1,000 1s claimed to have been collected from 
publicists and spent on strike relief 


2 Workers numbering 3,000, of the Hooghly Jute Mills, Kidderpore, struck 
work on 6 September 1920, the strike continuing for 4 days, demanding a 10 
per cent rise in wages On this strike, we get the following details 


6 Seplember 1920 For a fortnight periodic deputations ask the manager for a 
10 per cent increase alleging that other mulls are getting it. He denies the 
allegation, but says that if others get ıt they shall also The spinners go on 
strike, and at midday the whole mull 1s closed down 
& September 1920 An ncrease of 10 per cent on pre-war rates to all operatives 
announced Effect from 13 September 1920 
9 September 1920 All hands return to work 

Comments made in the Remarks Column above throw some light on 
the communication system which existed m the acuvities of the working 
class This, in spite of lack of proper, formal organisations, enabled workers 
of one region to pass on agitational information relating to demands, etc , to 
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workers of other regions Individually or groupwise, they transmitted infor- 
mation by personal visits to other factories situated in other industrial belts 
This 1s why some common demands could be raised by workers of different 
jute mills even though there was no local or central organisation of jute 
workers This 1s corroboratea by the following comments of the Enquiry 
Committee “A similar demand was simultaneously on foot on the Howrah 
side Three concerns conceded a 11se of 10 per cent (with effect from 13 Sep- 
tember 1920) on the day this strike began Others in Meuabruz conceded 
same rise immediately afterwards ” 


After workers of North Union Jute Mill, Sealdah (numbering 3,000) 
struck work for seven days from 14 September 1920, they not anly succeeded 
in getting the wage rise as demanded (though not from the date thev deman- 
ded but from 13 September), but the “same rise was conceded to the remain- 
ing jute mills the week following, with effect from 4 October 1920 ” 


The comments made in the Remarks Column regarding strikes in the 
jute mills with’ the Howrah city jurisdiction, viz , Fort William Jute Mills, 
Ganges Jute Mills, and Howrah Jute Mills (all in Sibpur), having 6,000, 
10,000 and 11,500 workers respectively and strikes lasung for 18, 11 and 11 
days, starung from 23, 25 and 25 November respectively, deserve serious 
notice 


. 
Speual police activity throughout, extra armed men being drafted in 


These three concerns are the only jute mills in the Howrah city industrial 
group The Hooghly Jute Mill across the river is comparatively isolated at 
the Kidderpore side, and belongs by intercourse to the Howrah group, 
quite a proporuon of the labour of the Howrah Mills living in its 
neighbourhood The four iises of wages (10 per cent, 10 per cent, 20 per 
cent and 40 per cent) conceded to the jute industry between 1917 and 
these strikes were each preceded by strikes (italics mine) in this group of 
four concerns 


(An interesting point may be noted here In the case of the jute industry, 
imitiative for strike movements almost always came from the weaving 
department ) 


The following account of the strike of workers of Bengal Iron Works, 
Kulu, has been given in such detail that it ıs worth quoting the entre Report 
on this particular strike, because even police records do not always go into 
such minute details The factory employed 11,000 workers and the strike 
began on 25 November 1920, ending on ] December 1920 The number of 
striking workers increased from 600 on the first day, to 11,000 on the third 
day Regarding the causes, the Report says “General unrest regarding wages 
precipitated by objection of foundry men to unaccustomed orders of foun- 
dry foreman and to recently introduced system of payment by contract” 


On the course of the strike 


25 November 1920 General casting shop go out (600 men) demanding 
(a) removal of shop foreman, 
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(b) cancellation of his order that they should collect and remove their own 
scraps, and 

(c) time wages instead of contract piece wages 


General Manager offers to suspend foreman pending proper enquiry Settle- 
ment deferred owing to orders of Swamy Biswananda (follower of Gandhi), 
whom men's leaders had sent for, that case should be handed over to him 

Men'sleaders visit him he raises question of wage. they tell him a rise of 20 
per cent is expected on arrival (December) of Chairman from England he 
advised a general demand for 50 per cent rise backed by a general strike of 
whole works Letters sent inviting Gandhi and Lajpat Rai 


26 November 1920 Sleeper Shop go out (800 men) Meeting held, presided 
over by Swami Biswananda and attended by the General Manager, the 
Manager of Foundry Department, the Additional Superintendent of Police 
and the Subdivisional Magistrate General Manager explains how he pro- 
poses to meet the men’s demands Men apparently inclined to return, but the 
Swami lays down that a more final settlement should first be made Meeting 
breaks up after five hours’ session Announced that the whole works will go 
on strike from the following morning 


27 November 1920 All hands joi the strikers (total about 11,000) 


28 November 1920  Subdivisional Magistrate interviews the Swami and 
impresses on him his personal responsibility in the event of outbreak of 
violence 


28 November 1920 The Swami presents himself at the General Manager's 
bungalow in the evening with three of his Committee (recently consututed 
Barakar Labour Associauon) and asks for interview on behalf of the men 
Audience refused On driving away, the party assaulted by some European 
employees of the company Rumour spread that the Swami had been shot or 
1s confined in General Manager's bungalow Some 2,000 strikers armed with 
lathis prepare to attack General Manager's bungalow Trouble averted by the 
appearance of Swami, who urges non-violence 


29 November 1920 The Swami declining to do so, the Sub-divisional Officer 
institutes a case in respect of the previous day's assault on the Swami Sub- 
divisional Officer induces Swamr’s Committee and the General Manager to 
meet the foilowing day 


30 November 1920 Meeting postponed owing to arrival of two Barristers 
Meeung fixed for following day 


1 December 1920 Meeting held at Barakar Dak Bungalow and settlement 
arrived at All hands return to work 


Strike partially successful Terms conceded 


1 General Manager to sign an expression of regret for the assault on the 
Swami drafted by workers’ representative 


2 No victimisation on account of the strike 
8 Strikers’ demand for a 50 per cent rise in wages to be referred to the 
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Chairman for decision, the General Manager giving a written undertak- 
ing that there will be some increase of wages and that a final decision will 
be given within a month 


4 Contract work to be abolished and all workers to revert to the basic wage 
of 1919 plus 30 per cen: unless already in receipt of that amount 


5 The Foreman and Head Mistry of the General Casting Shop to be 
removed from the shop fora month, during which an enquiry to be held 
as to their conduct and result submitted to Chairman for his orders 

6 The practice of deducung two days’ wages for one day's absence to 
be discontinued 

7 - (a) Workers on daily pay to receive a bonus of half a day's pay for six full 
days’ work done in one week, in addition to overtime for work on week 
days and Sundays, and (b) Full wages to be paid for X’mas day, Good 
Friday, New Year's Day 


Half wages to be paid for 


Puja 2 days 
Diwali 1 day 
Hol 1 day 
Id 1 day 
Muharram 1 day 
Bakr-Id 1 day 


8 (a) Sick leave with pay to be granted on production of medical 
certificate, and - 
(b) management to pay more attention to arrangemenis for medical 
attendance 


9 (a) General Manager to denounce ill-treatment of workers and racial dif- 
ferentiation in a written circular, and 
(b) all complaints to be referred to a Workmen’s Committee meeting 
once a month 
10 All workers to be paid with effect from December 1920 irrespecuve of the 
day upon which the company may call upon them actually to work 


11 Workers to receive cinders and coke grease for consumption as fuel 


We now take the case of a strike by conductors and drivers of Calcutta 
and Howrah Tramways This combined with the strikes of workers (1,100) of 
Oriental Gas Company (which supplied gas for the city’s street lights and 
domesnc consumption), sweepers (2,500) of Calcutta Corporation, and taxi 
drivers and professional drivers of private cars, Calcutta (3,000), lasung for 
13, 6 and 15 days respecuvely specially created that feeling of insecunty 
among the middle class or ‘bhadralok’ residents of the city which was 
expressed so bluntly by K C Choudhury in his resolution on industrial 
unrest (referred earlier) 


Tramway workers struck work on 1 October 1920, demanding 75 per 
cent wage rise, free kit and reinstatement of two dismissed men 
11 September 1920 Commissioner of Police receives anonymous peuuon 
1 
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detailing grievances After this date several meetings are held and it 1s given 
out that, unless favourable orders are passed on petitions presented to the 
management, a strike will be called on 1 October 1920 


30 September 1920 Men's petition received by company at noon Circular let- 
ter issued to all depots asking men to send deputation to discuss matters with 
management at 11 a m the following day 


1 October 1920 The men go on strike without further notice 


2 October 1920 Manager attempts to get in touch with strikers, who refer him 
to the Commissioner of Police He interviews the Commissioner of Police 
and arranges to meet men on Sunday morning at one of the depots 


3 October 1920 None found at that depot Goes to another and makes offers 
There told the matter is in hand of appointed leaders Later informed that 
men and leaders are assembled at Belgachia (7 pm) Goes there and 
arranges terms at 2 pm 


4 October 1920 Partial start up Finally settled by concession with retrospec- 
uve effect to increased rates as from September 1920, at the request of two 
leaders not present the night before 


Results Partial success Concessions granted 
1 Rise of wages ume scale from Rs 19-Rs 25 to Rs 24-Rs 28 with effect 
from 1 September 1920 i 


2 Improved terms regarding uniform 
3 Dismissed men reinstated 


Committee’s comments as stated in the Remarks Column 
The dismissed men were regarded by the management as mischief 
makers 


The men’s representatives were two conductors, two drivers and five gen- 
tlemen not in the service of the Tramway Company 


Following the, strike, the Calcutta Tramway Employees~Union was 
formed 


Here reference should also be made of a strike that took place in the 
muffusil town of Barisal (East Bengal) On 16 November 1920, workers 
(numbering 598) of Steamer Workshop of Rivers Steam Navigation Co , and 
India General Navigation Co at Barisal, struck work, demanding 


20 per cent rise in wages 

20 per cent cost of living allowance on same 
free medical treatment 

pure drinking water at shop 

5 annual mcrements of Rs 10 for at least 10 years 


A 0 Ne 


The workers’ cause was pleaded by a local pleader at Barisal and a barrister at 
the Calcutta headquarters office 
We conclude the article with a short review of the “remedial measures” 


recommended by the Commnuttee, to deal with future labour unrest in 
Bengal 
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Analysing the incidence of strikes over a period of nine months (July 
1920 to March 1921), the Report says 


The strike fever thus reached tts height during the middle quarter of the 
period under review (1 e , Oc tober to December 1920) as the result chiefly 
of demands for increased wages, but just as the strikes in the first quarter 
(1 e, July to September 1920) were due largelv to other than economic 
causes, so also the demands of the workers in the last quarter, after the fever had 
spent itself, took the form m many instances of trivial complamts which in normal Himes 
would never have resulted in strikes ( Italics mine) 


Further, 


The recent outbreak of strikes in Bengal was in fact due as much to a 
general spirit of unrest as to the specific causes alleged in individual cases, 
and even if every individual grievance which has been put forwaid in con- 
nection with strikes were remedied, the unrest would continue to give rise 
to further disputes unul its root cause had been removed Industrial 
unrest 15 only one phase of the general unrest which has prevailed since 
the close of the war in every countrv in the world 


Before suggesting gemedial measures, the Committee concluded, its 
analysis of the strike events bv saying 


Important differences of opinion and matters of prinaple cannot always 
be settled without lengthy negotiauons often resulting in a temporary rup- 
ture of relations between employers and employed, but we are convinced 
that many of the sirikes which have occurred during the last nine months 
could have been prevented or could have been settled more speedily if a 
more cordial spirit of cooperation had prevailed, and if some machinery 
had existed for bringing the parties together immediately the difference 
occurred and before it had time to develop into a serious dispute 


The remedial measures suggested, logically follcwed from the trend of 
the above analysis 


a) Creation of Joint Works Committees in industrial concerns, “containing 
representatives of both employers and employed", 


D 


b) Conciliation Board or panel, “‘consisting of about twenty members to be 
appointed by government and to include a due proportion of all classes of 
the community, both European and Indian, and representatives of both 
capital and labour", and 


c) Creation of a Labour Bureau, which would supply “prompt and full infor- 
mation regarding the ever-changing industrial situation" to the government 
The Committee strongly felt that the “government should have full nforma- 
tion regarding these occurrences if they are to maintain a proper watch over 
the industrial situation” However, pending the establishment of such an 
information bureau, the Committee “would recommend all commercial and 

- industrial associations to urge upon their members the importance of sup- 
plying full and early informauon regarding industrial unrest to tne Industrial 
Intelligence Officer, whose business it 1s to keep government informed of 
such matters.” 
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Thus, apart from immediate success or defeat, strikes of this period for 
the first ame, forcibly established the status of the working class as a class vis- 
a-vis State and capital in Bengal 
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A SATYANARAYANA 


Rise and Growth of the Left Movement 
2 in Andhra, 1934-1939 


IN THE GENERAL logic of the nationalist historiography the ant- 
imperialist movement led by Congress 1s regarded as drawing together all the 
“people” against the British The “people” is bere viewed as an undifferen- 
tiated category either in terms of ‘classes’ or ‘communities’ What remains, 
however, insufficiently stressed 1s the fact that the broad mass of people had 
their own interests to safeguard, along with a concern which led them to 
cooperate with the Congress in the anti-imperialist struggle Therefore, their 
actions involved them in a particular relation with the nationalist leadership 
and frequently they developed conflicts with their programme, strategy 
and tactics 


In this paper an attempt has been made to study such actions of the 
groups comprising the peasantry, the agricultural labour and the working 
class as represented by the left, 1 e , the Congress socialists and Communists 
in Andhra during 1934-39 and their arms, objectives and struggles in the con- 
text of a particular political development 


I 


The abandonment of the Civil Disobedience Movement had left a 
“residue of bewilderment” and disillusion among the younger Congtess 
members, an entire generation of whom had entered the political areńa dur- 
ing 1930-32 and they were dissatisfied with the Gandhian methods of 
struggle and leadership A majonty of them also felt that the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact did not give adequate protection to the peasantry and other sections who 
had suffered in the movement This feeling of “neglect” was the background 
for the "socialist minded men" meeung (in May 1934) at Gokhale Public 
Hall, Patna, when the Congress Socialist Party came into being ! For them, 
independence did not merely mean the overthrow of the British, but the 
hberation of the common masses from economic exploitation and the 
removal of exploitation through the achievement of socialism 


During this period Andhra witnessed the rise of several revolutionarv 
societies, such as the Hindustan Socalist Republican Party (HSRP) which 


aimed “to attain Swaraj through revolutionary means”’ In fact, scores of 
L 
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these revolutionaries later became socialists who intended to convert Con- 
gress into an instrument of struggle from what they regarded as “merely a 
forum for Compromise with imperialism” Meanwhile, in 1934 Amir Haider 
Khan, “a Moscow trained Bolshevik propagandist”, attempted to form the 
Provincial Committee of the Communist Party of India (CPI) in Madras’ He 
was interned before he could achieve his purpose and in July 1934, the CPI 
was declared an “unlawful association” Nevertheless, some of his followers 
were able to form the Andhra Provincial Communist Party (APCP) with local 
branches in Madras, Guntur, Krishna and West Godavari The first secret 
cammunist conference was held at Kakinada, where P Sundarayya ^ was 
elected as General Secretary Since the CPI was declared illegal, the provincial 
party could not carry on open public activites in Andhra However, the CPI’s 
“United Front" strategy enabled the entre party to join the Andhra Provin- 
cial Congress Socialist Party (APCSP) In fact most of the commurusts in 
Andhra who were active in the labour organisations (the Labour Protection 
Leagues) joined the APCSP to use it as a platform for their activites 


After the decision of the All India Congress Socialist Party (AICSP) that 
provincial parties should be organised, the APCSP was formed in June 1934, 
by “Congressmen of socialist views"! The main objective of the party 
according to N G Ranga was, “to convert the Congress to socialism" ft was 
also resolved to expand the party organisation throughout Andhra Accor- 
dingly, branches were established at Eluru, Guntur, Gudivada and Bezwada 
Initially, the activities of the party were confined to organising various con- 
ferences, holding meetings in furtherance of socialist propaganda, and 
organising tours of national leaders such as Jaya Prakash Narain, Y 
Mehrauli, M R Masami, S A. Dange and Jawaharlal Nehru who addressed 
meetings at several places During his visit in 1936, Nehru observed “In 
Tamilnad I had noticed considerable sympathy with $ocialisucideas Here, 
in Andhra Desa, this 1s still more noticeable The peasantry, as well as the 
young people, have expressed themselves very definitely in favour of these 
socialist ideas "^ Various resolutions were passed condemning the ban on 
the CPI, calling on Youth Leagues and socialist organisations to agitate for 
the release of Amir Haider Khan,and other political prisoners, recommend- 
ing the formation of action committees to propagate anu-imperialist ideals, 
advocating the adoption of socialistic methods to achieve independence, and 
appreciating Nehru's attempt to start civil liberues unions Anti-imperialist 
Day", and “Russia Day" were also celebrated A secret report noted that, 
“with a view to capturing the socialist parties in Andhra and carrying on their 
activities through them, P Sundararama Reddi and his followers in the 
Telugu districts concentrated their energies organising the party on efficient 
hnes” The communists were successful in expanding the organisation 
throughout Andhra and their efforts resulted in the socialists and com- 
munists securing more seats in the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee 
(APCC) and All-India Congress Committee? (AICC) Within a short period 
the communist influence in the socialist party began to grow steadily By 
1937, communists came to dominate both the district and provincial com- 
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mittees of the APCSP Available evidence also suggests that by the end of 
1937, the Executive Committee of the APCSP was dominated by the 
communists * 


Three points need to be noted here Firstly, from the very beginning the 
left movement in Andhra was subjected to divergent pulls People and par- 
ties with different ideologies were attempting to control ıt Both the com- 
munists and non-communists, viz , the Congress socialists wanted to capture 


,the APCSP and impose their leadership on it Secondly, the growing 


influence of the communists inside the party caused concern to the night- 
wing led by V Jaggam Raju and B Rangasai For instance, when the com- 
munists decided to organise some district. conferences under the 
presidentship of SA Dange, B Rangasai who was the joint secretary 
resigned from the partvin protest The socialists did not like the idea of invit- 
ing the communists from other parts of India They openly criticised the 
Andhra tour of Dange In 1986, M.R Masani, the general secretary of the 
AICSP unsuccessfully tried to bring about reconciliation between the two 
facuons Thirdly, despite the opposition of the right-wing, the communists ' 
successfully maintained their leadership over the agricultural labour associa- 
uon, the peasant organisations, the labour unions and the youth leagues As 
we shall see later, the communists indeed dominated thé working class 
organisauons in all the Telugu districts of the Madras Presidency By late 
1930s, majority of the district Kisan Sabhas were under their exclusive 
control i 


In order to propagate the ideals of socialism the left organised “Summer 
Schools of Politics and Economics” and taught Marxism In 1937, the first 
“well attended” school was started by Kameswar Rao “a Russian tramed 
communist” at Kothapatam (Guntur), where ‘revolutionary socialism’ was 
being taught" The basic function of the schools was to recruit local party 
cadre and expand the organisation The government viewed the Kothapatam 
school as “highly dangerous" and decided “to take drastic acuon" ° 
Therefore, within a short period of ume they banned the school and declared 
it an “illegal and unlawful association” They arrested and imprisoned the 
members of the school The banning of the school led to widespread protest 
meetings throughout Andhra It was condemned as an “unwarranted attack 
on civil liberties” '' Fhough all left organisations and local Congress commit- 
tees protested against the ban and arrests, the Congress leadership 1n Andhra 
remained silent In the APCC meeting there was strong opposition (led by T 
Prakasam) to the proposal that Congress should defend the accused and it 
was resolved “to disapprove the action of the school in disobeying the ban” 
Thus, there was a considerable difference of opinion between the Congress 
leadership and the left-wing within the party regarding the ban It signalled 
the beginning of a confrontation between the ‘left’ and the Congress right- 
wing By disapproving of the school they (the Congress leaders) acted con- 
trary to the Karachi resolution which guaranteed “freedom of speech, 
freedom of association and combination” However, hostility between the 
conservative Congress leadership and the ‘left’ increased during the Con- 
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gress Ministry (1937-39) While releasing the organiser of the school, the 
Congress government “warned” the socialists that “they will not tolerate 
violence or class hatred". The Prime Minister, C. Rajagopalacharry declared, 
“while Government will not interfere with the lawful preaching of any politi- 
cal, social or economic doctrine, they cannot tolerate and will take all steps 
necessary to prevent the dissemination of class hatred and ideas involving the 
use of violence ”!? The left deplored the negative attitude of the Congress 

The Congress socialists wrote thus 


“To suppress the dissemination of ideas whatever be their nature, 1s to 
sow the seeds of tyranny It may, however, be quite legitimate for the govern- 
ment to nip any attempt to translate such ideas into acuon These are 
obviously dangerous departures from the old accepted definition of free 
speech, departures which left the freedom of individual without sufficient 
protection To deny the citizen the right of speech 1s to deprive the state of 
informed criticism? '* 


Nevertheless, the opposition of the Congress Ministry did not stop the 
growth of summer schools and dissemination of socialistideas During 1937- 
39 a number of such schools had sprung up throughout Andhra. “There was 
considerable influx of communists from the north of India to these 
schools", noted the Fortnightly Report Important communist leaders 
addressed "*failrly well attended” meetings and lectures The general ten- 
dency of the lectures was “to disparage the philosophy and practice of non- 
violence" The schools intended to direct the students towards active 
participation in various movements and they were successful in “exciting the 
sympathies of the students” The influence of Marxian ideas was gradually 
spreading through these schools Andhra communists were “supplied with a 
sufficient quantity of Marx, Engels and Lenins’ standard works and also a 
number of books on Soviet Union” '' Basic Marxist texts were translated into 
Telugu and were being circulated Therefore, the summer schools became “a 
source of dissemination of prohibited literature” “There are indications that 
such literature 1s enjoying a considerable circulation in Andhra districts and 
there ıs also a tendency to extend the publication of books of this type",' 
revealed a secret report 


Growing communist influence and socialist propaganda disturbed the 
Madras government They were growing increasingly apprehensive. of the 
increasing activities of the “extreme left-wing”, viz, the communists The 
government of Madras noted that, “socialist thought was noticeably to the 
fore Government have now a more difficult problem in the spread of com- 
munism There 1s much propaganda going on. " " Therefore, they came 
to the conclusion “that some action had better be taken to show that the 
government were not prepared to allow free speech and to give a clear 
warning that strong measures would be taken against seditionists ” '* In 
an attempt to curb left activity, they began to arrest individuals. During his 
tour Batliwala, a communist leader, was arrested and convicted “The arrest 
of Batliwala has certainly had an excellent effect",^' remarked the Governor 
of Madras It led to innumerable protest meetings, at which resolutions were 
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passed condemning the Congress ministry Naturally, the arrests of Batliwala 
and others infuriated the socialists and increased antagonism between them 
and the Congress The senument of the left was summed up by the 
Nellore Voice 


“The public fearis that this prosecution 1s but a prelude to a policy of 
suffocating public opinion and denying the right of free speech which ought 
to be zealously guarded as an elementary right under any civilised govern- 
ment The public is greatly perturbed at the idea that this action is highly 
incompatible with the Congress government and with the declared policy of 
protecting the elementary civil hbertes of the people” " 


Majority of the local Congress communities also expressed their “strong 
discontent and disapproval” of the action of the government Thus the Con- 
gress leadership had offended “a large section of opinion” that supported 
them However, the left determined to carry on “incessant struggle” against 
the tendency of the Congress to compromise with colonialism and other ves- 
ted interests To be able to compel the Congress to attend to the needs of the 
peasantry, they intensified the peasant movement 


H 


The government of Madras observed in 1936 that “agrarian agitation on 
a considerable scale 1s now beginning, parucularly in the Telugu districts and 
that the persons promoung the agitations are in many cases known Con- 
gressmen of extremist views” '"' The soualists and communists developed a 
basic interest in the agrarian question against the background of a deep 
agrarian crisis The APCSP decided “to devote full attention to peasant work” 
and it managed to organise peasant associations (Kisan Sabhas) throughout 
Andhra Thus a communist paper remarked “An irressible enthusiasm for 
organisation caught the peasantry Kısan Sabhas sprang up in numerous 
villages and the district organisations got on their foot The membership of 
Andhra Provincial Ryots Association has leapt from 20,000 last year (1937) to 
56,000 in 1938 ?" Meanwhile unrest among the peasantry was growing By 
1940 Kisan Sabhas were formed in 11 out of the 12 Andhra districts of the 
Madras Presidency Peasant marches had become a popular weapon Asin 
Kerala,"' in Madras also peasant processions were evolved as one of the 
effective techniques of peasant mobilisation for the redressal of grievances 
Andhra peasant marches were said to be “bigger than the biggest that ever 
had happened in England "?! 


The context in which peasant movement expanded was the world 
economic depression and its aftermath When the depression set in, the 
prices slumped Between 1929-35 a fall of 50-60 per cent was a common 
phenomenon in Andhra The fall in the prices obviously was disastrous for 
the peasantry because tt drastically reduced their cash incomes. The burden 
of normal financial obligation was increased Peasants’ inability to pay 
revenue and rent regularly resulted in the large-scale accumulation. of 
arrears Peasantindebtedness also grew Therefore, the Kisan Sabhas deman- 
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ded “liquidation of agricultural indebtedness and substantial reduction of 
rent and revenue" ” 

With the hope and confidence that the Congress ministry would extend 
its support, the Kisan Sabhas under the left leadership had intensified the 
anticzamindari agitation between 1937-39 Consequently, the zamindars 
had problems in collecting rents There were instances where the govern- 
ment had to postpone the collection of peshkush of certain zamindars “owing 
to their difficulties in collecting their rents ”’ In Challapalh estate, peasants 
had begun satyagraha 1n protest against the zamindar's attempt to convert 
communal lands into sert or home-farm ” The peasant association objected 
and did not allow the landlord's agents to occupy land. As the struggle persis- 
ted, they frightened and threatened the peasantry The zamindar also sought 
the help of police and they compelled the tenants to withdraw the satyagraha 
The Kisan Sabha efforts to mediate and seek the protecuon of Congress 
government failed In Guntupally and Talasamudram estates, tenant move- 
ment was developed over the question of rent reduction The tenants 
launched rent struggle and bóvcotted the cultivation of estate lands The 
landlords joined together and threatened the existence of Kisan Sabha and 
assaulted the local peasant leaders They fabricated criminal cases against 
Kisan Sabha leadership In Talasamudram estate a peasant “was cruelly done 
to death by the hooligans of the local sahukars and landlords” ?: Instead of 
helping the Kisan Sabha, the Madras government had begun security pro- 
ceedings against the peasant leaders and demanded that they should furnish 
security “for good behaviour” The charges against them were that they 
“preached socialism to the masses and created class conflict ? 


The estate holders (in Krishna and Godavari districts) persuaded the 
government to issue orders under section 144 on tenants against entering 
certain communal lands and grazing fields On the other hand, the petitons 
of tenants against the zamindars’ oppression went unheeded ^ Atrocities on 
the tenantry were piling up in other estates The Mokhasadas (Inamdar) of 
Nelamallur and Kondaparra (Krishna district) attacked and disrupted pea- 
sant meetings with lathis and guns and severely assaulted a kisan A tenant, 
belonging to another Inam in Vizagapatam was so awfully harassed by the 
Inamdar for giving evidence in a court against him that “he had to flee for 
life" Several tenants in the Vizianagaram estate “were tied up with rope to a 
pillar for one day for informing the Revenue Minister about certain injus- 
uces of the estate administration" 7 Landlords’ servants in Gampalagudem 
estate assaulted a tenant leader for having started the Kisan Sabha The left 
leaders deplored the failure of the ministry to intervene on behalf of the 
tenantry and prevent their persecution by zamindars They condemned the 
Congress “The Chief Minister virtually aiding and abetting the diabolical 
terror of the zamindars "* 


During the mid-thirties, the left (particularly the communists) suc- 
cessfully developed the agricultural labour movement in Andhra In his 
report to the Central Commuttee of the CPI in 1935 Sundarayya stated that, 
"Stable unions to which poor peasantry and to some extent middle peasants 
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look for their interests have yet to be created Party 1s concentrating in 
rural areas at present more in organising agricultural labour than the peasan- 
try "^ To begin with; he commenced work in Nellore and formed the 
* Alaganipadu Agricultural Labour Union” Its objective was “to standardise 
by means of legislation, daily wages, annual salaries and to see that a 
minimum wage 1s given, facilitaung a comfortable hfe” * 


Meanwhile, in Guntur J Ramalingaiah and others also worked out a 
programme of work for the development of agricultural labour movement It 
soon spread to other districts Several village associations were formed and 
agricultural workers were mobilised in large numbers Asa result, numerous 
strikes and marches took place throughout Andhra During 1935-37 the 
agricultural labourers launched five strikes only to demand that their wages 
should be paid with proper and authorised measures In Nellore, Krishna 
and West Godavari several thousand labourers went on a strike to demand 
“Kind wages should be paid by authorised measures and they should be 
increased 100 per cent, advances should be interest free, Two hour lunch- 

| break, Twenty paid holidays per annum, Sick leave must be granted and 

. wage cut during the period of ill-health should be abolished, Abolition of 

' Namu (compound interest) and current debts" " NG Ranga remarked 
“The strikes had dramactically opened the eyes of the workers of large parts of 
the district to the possibilities and potenualities of their combined action 
against the persecution carried on by their employers” * The rich peasantry 
tried to break the solidarity of the ural poor Occasionally, they “organised 
beatings of the socialist workers who were responsible for the organisation 
and tried systematic terorisation" The growing agriculture labour move- 
ment also caused resentment among some of the Congressmen and they 
accused that, “the agricultural labour agitation owed much to the local 
politics” ‘! It also caused division within the peasant associations and some of 
its members resigned as a protest against what they called “the latest anu- 
kisan attitude” E , 4 


Despite the opposition from the rural rich and the Congress, the left 
continued the struggles of the rural poor It was intensified during the 
Second World War Between 1939-44, prices of foodgrain and other con- 
sumer goods had risen. It affected the rural poor considerably In order to 
increase their profits the rural r:ch, the trade- merchant took to hoarding The 
rise in prices of nce and paddy was said to be “largely due to the fact that ryots 
and merchants continue to hold up their stocks” Government's attempt to 
control the prices of essential commodiues did not benefit the downtrodden 
The poorer classes found that they were unable to pay the prices '' There was 
a great deal of discontent among the poor at the high prices of rice and other 
food stuffs In desperation they resorted to looung of the rice mills, fire 
idepots - and cloth shops In December 1942 in Guntur district a crowd of 400 
‘people looted four grain shops and carried awav rice and paddy At the same 
c time, in Nellore five cases of looting by “crowds of poor people” was repor- 
“ted * Consequently, there had been a “Marked increase in crime and home- 
breaking”. The Madras Governor remarked thus “The rising prices are 
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rather worrying me and there are elements of trouble there There are 
grounds for believing that leftist elements were to a considerable extent 
behind the trouble ”** Communists were reportedly “trying to forment trou- 
ble amongst various labourers” Looungs were said to be “instigated by local 
communists” ^ Therefore, a number of communist and labour leaders were 
arrested and agricultural labour unions were banned 


During the Second World War extensive hunger marches were 
organised bv communists throughout Andhra. Thousands of agricultural 
labourers participated in them and demanded food and work from the rich 
landlords The first hunger march was organised in Razole taluk (East 
Godavari) in Mav 1939. It was estimated that nearly five thousand labourers 
took part " In Narsapur taluk (West Godavari) ten thousand labourers from 
80 villages marched to the Deputy Collector's office to demand work " In 
Bhimavaram taluk another ten thousand marched to the government offices 
In Krishna district, two to six thousand labourers from six taluks 
demonstrated before the taluk offices They demanded employment, house- 
sites and waste lands for culuvation In Krishna district, “labour have 
become restive under communist inspiration Free doles of grain are 
bemg demanded of the ryots ” remarked a government report! From 
two taluks (Tenali and Repalle) of Guntur district, two to three thousand 
labourers staged a demonstration in front of the Revenue Divisional Officers 
Commenting on the agricultural labour movement the government noted 
"There have been hunger marches to the Divisional. Officers and 
demands on well-to-do ryots forrice They also demand various reforms 
and amenities Itis known that this movement is instigated by communists 

The labourers are tempted with promises offree rice Naturally, the ryots 


have become nervous of the possibility of looting” '' 
s M 


The government of Madras considered the agricultural labourers' 
demands “impracticable” and warned them to “beware of being misled by 
communist agitators ” As the movement grew, they resorted to repression 
Manv of the communist leaders were arrested and prosecuted However, 
despite government onslaught and opposition from the rural rich, the com- 
munists were able to expand unionisation amongst the agricultural workers 
Unlike the Congressmen, the communists were able to develop and sustain 
the agricultural labour movement over ume The prevailing objective con- 
ditions in Andhra countryside, viz , intensive stratification within the peasan- 
trv, also helped the growth of the labour movement 


III 


Apart from the peasantry and the rural poor, the communists had also 
organised the working class In 1932, a working class organisation called “the 
Young Workers League" was formed Since the CPI and other communist 
organisations were banned, the League could not carry on its activities 
Therefore, “Labour Protection Leagues” (LPL) were formed, “as a cover for 
legal and underground work”" Subsequently, local branches were 
organised m important towns such as Guntur, Tenah, Nellore and 
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Vijayawada Almost all the members of the leagues joined the APCSP and 
worked through it The mmal activities of the Leagues were confined to 
celebrating “Labour Day", “ant-imperialist Dav’, “Russian Revolution 
Day” etc They condemned the ban on the CPI and urged the release of com- 
munists Propaganda meetings were organised to stimulate interest among 
the workers and induce them to Join the unions Thev also held studv circles 
and conducted night schools During 1935-37 the Guntur LPL, was able to 
form unions among the press workers, jute mill workers and jutka drivers 
The Nellore LPL was formed “to safeguard the rights of workers and the poor 
and to educate the workers about Indian Trade Union Movement and pro- 
blems of world workers” Meanwhile, the Vijavawada LPL organised the 
strike of press workers and revived the activities of other unions It led a 
“Black flag” demonstration during the visit of the Congress president “to 
expose the reactionary role of the Congress” 


Thus in Andhra the left was active and built up well knit organisations 
for the working dass The Governor of Madras remarked. “In Andhra com- 
munists had been trving to make trouble by utilizing any dispute between the 
workers and therremplovers I abour disputes are increasing and the local 
socialists are taking a keen interest in it At some of their meetings, the 
socialists mdulged in objectionable and mischievous speeches ”" The left 
appealed to the working class to follow the example of Russia and preserve 
the sancuty and integrity of the Red flag and to establish a “workers raj” on 
the model of Russia, “even if it involved the shedding of the last drop of the 
blood of the workers " Thev criucised the Congress leadership for its refor- 
mist programme and explained to the working class that they could not 
achieve then emancipation under the leadership of the Congress Therefore 
thes urged them “to organise themselves into a political partv and devise pro- 
grammes to crush capitalists and establish their rule To propagate Marxist 
ideals, communist literature was published, communists also distributed 
leaflets and the “Karmika Bhajanaval”, comprising of Telugu songs com- 
posed m popular form describing the hardship of workers and exhorting 
them to organise themselves into unions and fight for their rights 


The spread of the trade union movement with a radical programme and 
left-wing leadership caused concern to the government Therefore. they 
resorted to repressive measures Important labour leaders and communists 
were arrested and prosecuted Communist literature was seized The govern- 
ment was keen that “communism should be nipped in the bud", because it 
was "a real danger" Thev found that the existing coercive powers were 
inadequate to deal with the communists and wrote to the Government of 
India recommending special legislation The government of Madras 
informed the Centre thus 


*No judicial action has been possible inasmuch as their activities are 
subterranean and leave no room for prosecution This method of attack is 
most dangerous and effective and the only way to check the menace would 
be to pass the proposed bill It seems that measures should be devised now 
to prevent the deliberate creation of an atmosphere of mass discontent 
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instead of waiting unul the discontent confronts the government with a 
hard and fast situation "'* 


Nevertheless, the left continued its work among the working class and it 
was intensified during the Congress government (1937-39) In February, 
1938, the workers of Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Company (ILTDC), 
Chirala (Guntur) went on a protest strike against the refusal of the manage- 
ment to recognise the labour umon When the management dismissed two 
workers, the rest of the workers refused to work Consequently, the manage- 
ment declared a lock out The labout union protested and observed peaceful 
pickeung The Congress ministry intervened but it was of no use Police was 
sent to disrupt the strike and help the management to reopen the factory 
Thex resorted to lath: charge and fired on the striking workers As a result, 
three of them were killed. The government enquiry commiuee justified the 
firing as “self defence", while the non-official Congress committee con- 
demned it Protest meetings and large demonstrations were held throughout 
Andhra and a “Chirala Firing Dav” was observed" Kajagopalachan sup- 
ported the government action and blamed the workers for having 
“caused trouble” '* 


Another big strike began in the Chitnvalasa Jute Mills to protest against 
labour retrenchment The enure workers ofthe mill participated in the strike 
The retrenchment was in connecuon with thé general curtailment of produc- 
uon deaded by the Indian Jute Mills. Association Following. the 
managements decision to dismiss a weaver 2000 workers went on a stav-in- 
strike" Armed police was sent “to clear the null premises" The labour union 
resisted and conrinued the sirike The police fired four shots and killed a 
worker " Instead of syrnpathising with the strikers, the Congress government 
expressed “strongest disapproval of the workers! conduct in occupying the 
premises and indulging in a stayin-stiike as a weapon for rediessal of labour 
grievances © The left leadership caucised the negate € atutude of the minist 
thus 


“For the workers of Madras whether in Chittivalasa or Chirala, the situa- 
uon 1s becoming unbearable The Madras government enunciated à policy of 
setting industrial disputes mternally But this wish remained only on paper 
In almost every industial dispute the police and bureaucracy have butted m 
with bullets, playing havoc with the lives In almost every instance the Con- 
gress mmistrv either exonerated the bureaucracy or submitted tothe dictats 
of the bosse, " " 


Fibre and Salt Workers at Kakinada began a strike to demand more 
wages The Labour Commissioner of Madras declared that “thes were paid 
unduly low rates of wages and should be raised ” Yet the emplovers refused 
to compls with his recommendations Protest meetings were held by the 
labour union, where “intemperate speeches” were made and ** the workers 
appeared to be getting out of control an order was passed prohibiting all 
meetings processions and demonstration ” ' The leaders of the umon were 
arrested Otherlocal labour unions wentona sympathetic strike Meanwhile 
workers of the Kakinada Boat and Steamer Works launched a strike demand- 
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ing higher wages and security of employment ’ When the management 
brought outside workers, the striking workers successfully persuaded them 
not to work The strike was supported by the local Congress committee, stu- 
dent unions and othe: workers’ unions The Vizag Port and Harbour workers 
expressed solidarity and sympathy with their fellow workers at Kakinada 


The growth and strengthening of the labour umons became a serious 
problem for the Madras government It was also an embarrassment to the 
Congress They regretted the conunued “labour trouble” Although thev 
promised workers’ right to strike for wages, the ministry took a hosule 
atutude The Congress government thus authorised prosecution “for stirring 
up strike between different classes” and instituted proceedings against the 
left-wing agitators Tne Governor of Madras observed “The general labour 
situation 1s causing the ministry a great deal of anxietv and they are well aware 
that great deal of the propaganda 15 not merely anti-emplover but also verv 
definitely anti-mimstry ” Further, 


“The ministers are verv annoyed and thev are in no way supporting the 
strikes Communist influence 1s undoubtedly behind these disturbances 
and it must be said that Ministers are losing control of labour The pre- 
mier is coming round to the view that itis time some acuon was taken against 
communists and [ shall not be at all surprised to see him agreeing to some 


bu 


arrests - 


The working class movement was intensified during the Second World 
War "The labour unions had taken advantage of the rise in prices and 
demanding higher wages The Chittivalasa Jute Mill workers went on a strike 
demanding higher wages It led to large scale internments of communists 
under the Defence of India Rules (DIR) 


It 15 clear from the above discussion that the socialists and communists 
were very active in mobilising the lutherto neglected sections of the mass of 
the people by Congress Undoubtedly the communists had plaved an mpor- 
tant role in the formation and growth of working class movement The left as 
a whole had a considerable base within the working class and launched 
impressive strike movements The communists were able to utilise the strikes 
to extend their influence over the working class, whom thev intended to edu- 
cate with Marxist ideology Interestingly, thev had also penetrated into and 
organised the backward sections of the exploited class such as the rice mill 
workers, sweepers, the jutka and cart drivers 


To conclude, we have tried to present a comprehensive account of the 
left movement m Andhra and analvse the manner in which at interacted with 
the dominant Congress leadership In this paper an attempt has also been 
made to discuss the origin and growth of left movement in a particular politi- 

cal context, 1 e , the period of the “United Front” During this period all the 
antemmpenialist forces. represented. by different political. parties. fought 
unitedly agunst the Brush and their supporters The abrupt ending of Cral 
Disobedience movement m Andhra resulted in. the formaton of. revo- 
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lutionarv terrorist organisation (the HSRP) Though the terrorist movement 
was sporadic and short lived, it did provide initial recruits to the left move- 
ment Meanwhile some of the voung radical Congressmen like Sundaravva 
joined the Communist Party. He was mainly responsible for the spread of 
communism in Andhra As a matter of fact, unlike in other parts of India 
(Bombay, Bengal, Uttar Pradesh etc ) Communism came to Andhra onh in 
mid-1930s Although the Communist Party was formed in Andhra m 1934, n 
could not work among the masses as ıt was declared an “unlawful associa- 
uon” However, the formation of APCSP (1m June, 1934) enabled the handful 
of Andhra communists to join in it and carry on their acuviues among the 
workers and peasants and act as a stong left-wing of the Congress 


During 1934-39, the soc lalists and communists worked collecuvely to 
build workers and peasant associations throughout Andhra Within a short 
period, leftist influence in the Congress began to grow stgadily Consequent- 
ly. they were able to hold posts at the district provimcialand MlI-Tadia Con- 
gress committees By the end of 1939 communist influence was felt death 
among the working class and vouthi Especially on the nade umon front the 
communists m Andhra made rapid progress within a vers short period of 
ume While ull 1934 communist influence among working class was n utg- 
ible, by the end of 1938 they were able to domin ite various labour wens 
Likewise, the Communists were aware of the great potential of peasant 
demands such as moratorium on loans, tevenue and rent demand, tenancy 
legishiuon and so on, m umung the entire peasantry m an anti-imperialist 
united front The were also able to single out and utilise other immediate 
demandsof the peasantry to integrate them into political activity Undoub- 
tedly in the contest ofthe convergence of various left forces in the late 1930s, 
re. with the formation of working class and peasant associations, 
agncultural labour unions. vouth leagues and students unions and the 
increasing influence of Congress socialists the communists plaved an impor- 
tant role in giving. the ant-landlord, anti-capitalist and antrimperiahst 
struggle a disunat leftward orientation. Thus it could be seen that the com- 
munists ina brief period made a remarkable impact on the political scene in 
Andhra Starting from almost nothing m 1934 they could, bv the end of 1939, 
daim substantial influence among the working class, the peasantrv and 
the vouth E 


However, the dominant Congress leadership was growing apprehensive 
of the increasing penetration of the trade unions, Kisan Sabhas and Youth 
Leagues by the communists Peasant satvagrahas at Kalipatam and Munagala 
and working class strikes at Chirala and Chitnvalasa are a case in point The 
Congress léadership, m fact, did not appreciate the crucial role plaved bv the 
left in general al the communists in particular, m rousing the peasantry and 
working class tolorganised political action In the name of maintaining “class 
harmony" the Congress discouraged the anu-landlord and anti-capitalist 
struggles The Congiess ministry freelv and liberally resorted to repressive 
measures to control the communist activity. Therefore a conflict developed 
between the Congress and the left leadership. Although the Congress frus- 
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trated the ettorts of the Communists to build an effecuve ant-imperialist 
united front the latter were able to consolidate workers And. peasant 
organisations bv radicalising and winning over the advanced sections of Con- 
gress Socialists towards them Thus by the end of 1930, the Communist Party 
was able to mobilise various sections of the Andhra society against the 
colonial state That is to say, during the Second World War, the communists 
plaved an acuve role m integrating different sections of people into the vortex 
of the anui-mmpenialist movement 


Andhra in this paper denotes the following Telugu speaking districts of the erstwhile Madras 
Presidency Nellore Gunur krishna, West Godavari, East Godavan and Vizagapatam . 
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Congress Socialist, 9 October, 1937 
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Prakash Karat, Organised Struggles of Malabar Peasantry, 1984-1940", in Socal Scentsst, 
Vol 5, No €, 1972 pp 4-5 


National Front, 24 Apni, 1938 
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Governor's Report, 1st half of March, 1938, LPJ/5/198 
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Zamın Ryot, 8 July, 1937 
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“The Communist acuviues during the anti-war agitation were wide-spread There was 
labour unrest throughout the Presidency Communist party played a very dominant part 
in the strikes and labour disputes Various labour unions were controlled by them” Selec- - 
tions, p 716 j 


Academic Marxism Today 


DIPTENDRA BANERJEE (ed) MARXIAN THEORY AND THE THIRD 
WORLD, Sage Publications, pp 325 Rs 195 00 i 


THIS VOLUME is a selection from papers presented at the three-day Karl 
Marx Centennial International Seminar held at Burdwan University in 1983 
The most important contribution of this book is that it shows one how the 
Marxist approach ıs constantly conquering new fields, even m the academic 
sphere, especially 1n anthropology and development studies, so long the bas- 
tion of imperialist ideology 


This should notsurpriseus Itisa reflection of the success ofthe national 
hberanon movements since the end of World War II and the phenomenal 
transformations achieved by those countries which advanced from national 
liberation to socialism under various class-alliances led by working class par- 
ues However, this does not mean that all those academics who are part and 
parcel of this trend are actually conscious of this 


For example, Cyril Levitt, in a paper enutled Marxs Anthropology and the 
Problems of Evolutionsm, speaks of “the failure of socialist movements in the 
twentieth century”! when it 1s precisely in this century that the first socialist 
state, the USSR, was born, it survived a protracted cvil war, imperialist 
invasions and went on to become the main force to defeat world fascism in 
1945, 1t 1s 1n this century too that a powerful socialist camp ıs astride the 
world, from the Western Atlantic outpost of Cuba to China in the Eastern 
Pacific, and the world Empires have all crumbled away before the tide of 
national liberation which could never have survived without the triumph of 
socialism on a world scale Sull, unaware though Anglo-Saxon academics 
may be of these historic transformations, their work has had to come to terms 
with the revolutionary thinker who foretold the collapse of world capitalism 
and its replacement by socialism Karl Marx - 


The most significant contribution of this volumes to bury the old myths 
about Marx being Eurocentric, an apologist of colonial rule, an economic 
determunust, or that he was, in fact, not serious about the mapping out of a 
distihct path of development for Asiauc and African nationalities and 
peoples as his main concern was to score a point over an American 
economist, Carey In fact, only Heinz Lubasz’s paper Marx’s Concept of the 
Asvatic Mode of Production `A Genetic Analysts, still echoes many of these themes 
and comes to the conclusion that the Asiatic Mode “tells us little of value 
about Asia or, by extension, the rest of the non-European world *? It 1s 
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obviously not in keeping with the other contribuuons in general, and one 
wonders why it 1s included in this selection at all 


Also, it would appear that some of the academic tlung that the authors 
indulge in, as ın Diptendra Banery’s paper entitled In Search of a Theory of Pre- 
capitalist Modes of Production, which makes a point of attacking “the theoretical 
and methodological wisdom of those fawning Marxist expositions which 
seek to explain the life-stvle and dynamics of a pre-capitalist mode of produc- 
uon via an exclusively economic process of surplus-appropriation compar- 
able to that in the CMP” (Capitalist Mode of Producaion)!, is a little 
quixouc In fact, such a critique of developmental theorists like Rostow, who 
tries to impose a far more rigid and Eurocentric model on all ‘Third World’ 
countries than anv Marxist, is really called for but overlooked And Tom 
Kemp’s paper that touches this aspect 1s tucked away at the end of the 
book 


On the other hand, to put the record straight, it 1s to the credit of the 
Marxist movement that 1t adopted a Programme on 7 November 1964, 
which states ‘Capitalist development in India, however, 1s not of the tvpe 
which took place in Western Europe and other advanced capitalist coun- 
tries The present Indian society, therefore 1s a peculiar combination of 
monopoly capitalist domination with caste, communal and tribal 
institutions It has fallen to the lot of the working class and its party to unite all 
the progressive forces interested in destroying the precapitalist society and so 
to consolidate the revolutionary forces within it as to facilitate the most rapid 
completion of the democratic revolution and preparation of the ground for 
transition to socialism ”! In effect, what the Marxists had digested and put 
down in programmatic form as far back as 1964 ıs what the Marxians have 
reflected theoretically in 1985, and that too, in a university in a state governed 
by a Left Front Government whose dynamics the Marxist movement of India 
has evolved and which it runs to this day 


The two papers that best reflect the actual dialogue between the pro- 
blematic of revolution and of academic theory are Miomir Jaksic's Marx s 
Theory of Modes of Production Problems of Colonialism and Underdevelopment, and 
Harold Wolpe’s The Articulation of Modes and Forms of Production 


Jaksic points out, first and foremost, that Marx never posited a unilinear 
model of development, but rather, “as in the case of geological formations, 
historical formations constitute a whole series of primary, secondary and ter- 
tary types "* Or cgain, as in Cafital, where he states “The history of this 
expropriation assumes different aspects in different countries, and runs 
through its varous phases in different orders of succession and at 
different epochs "^ 


Secondly, he specifically notes Marx's criucism of mechanical attempts 
to impose the West European scheme on all societies, especially with 
reference to Mikhailovsky, who “feels he absolutely must metamorphose mv 
historical sketch of the genesis of capitalism in Western Europe into a 
historico-philosophical theory of the general path every people 1s fated to 
tread, whatever the historical circumstances 1n which it finds itself ^" 
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With regard to India, Marx is even more specific in his criticism of 
Kovalevsky's Obscinnoe Zemlevadente, for describing the Indian land-holding 
system as ‘feudal ' Nor is his criucism mere economic determinism, as we see 
from Banerjr's paraphrase of it “First, he rebukes the Russian sociologist for 
not seeing that land in India is not as ‘noble’ in character as not to be 
alienated to commoners, while in the FMP (Feudal Mode of Production) of 
the Westit is ‘the poetry ofthesoil which makes it too prized to be alienated 
to the common people who worked it. Marx then adds that serfdom, ‘an 
important element in feudalism,’ performs no crucial role m India, that the 
existence of thezkéa or benefice system (grants for military service) in India by 
no means proves that medieval Indian society is feudal, for such things can 
be found in ancient Rome as well and Roman society surely i5 not feudal, that 
the same is also the case with the ‘sale of offices’ which, in fact, ıs not found 
everywhere ın India, that the picture of administration: of justice, especially 
in Civil Law, in Mughal India is totally different from that in the feudal sys- 
tem in Europe, where the superior lord could not enter the jurisdictional 
domain of his vassal, that ‘a great source’ of European feudalism 1s obstruc- 
ted in India, for political power here is not subject to ‘division among the 
sons,’ that the role of European feudal nobility as protectors of free and 
unfree peasants 1s almost insignificant in India, that the imposition of the 
Islamic Kharadj by the Muslim rulers in India makes Indian property as little 
feudal as the :mpot foncier (land tax) makes the French landed property 
feudal "* 


Marx's informed and precise objections to describing pre-capitalist 
Indian society as feudal ts highlighted again when he calls James Budd Phear, 
the author of The Aryan Village an “ass” for describing japnani relations as 
"feudal", and notes that La Touche's Settlement Report of Aymere and Mhairwarra 
“Falsified the facts by the phraseology borrowed from feudal Europe In 
Europe, 1n contradistinction to the East, ın place of the produce tribute was 
substituted a dominion over the soil—the cultivators being turned out of 
their land and reduced to the condition of serfs or labourers In the East, 
under the village system, the people practically governed themselves” ° 


These very detailed criucal statements over the years, as well as the 
specific mention of how “Asiatic, ancient, feudal and modern bourgeois 
modes of production can be designated progressive stages of the economic 
formation of society,"'? show that Marx neither ignoréd nor took the pro- 
blem of the concrete forms of development of non-European societies light- 
ly On the contrary, he appears to have become more convinced of the need 
to study the concrete reality of their social transformations 1n his later work, 
as he saw them as distinct from those that had developed the capitalist mode ° 
of production m western Europe 


As regards Asiatic society, he was much more precise “Usury has a 
revolutionary effect on pre-capitalist modes of production insofar as it des- 
troys and dissolves the forms of ownership which provide a firm basis for the 
aruculation of political hfe and whose constant reproduction in the same 
form is a necessity for that hfe In Asiatic forms, usury can persist for a long 
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while without leading to anything more than economic decay and political 
corruption [t is only when other conditions for the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction are present that usury appears as ane of the means of formation of 
this new mode of production ""! Thus both pre-capitalist society m Asia as 
well as its process of transition, neither of these was envisaged in Eurocentric 
terms by Marx As such, his reflections on the Asiatic Mode cannot be taken 
as either haphazard or extrinsic to the theory of the development of 
capitalism, and todav, of socialism 


In this respect, the conclusion of Jaksic points out how “Marx’s theory of 
modes of production is universal vet broad enough to encompass verv dif- 
ferent processes—the ones in western Europe which were developed on the 
foundations of capitalism, and those in the East that emerged on the basis of 
the Asiatic mode of production Our conclusion is, therefore, that the theory 
of modes of production makes possible an understanding of development 
and underdevelopment, and that it i5 not necessary to abandon the theory of 
modes of production in order to understand and explain the phenomenon 
of underdevelopment and replace it by theories of ‘unequal exchange,’ 
‘dependency’ or ‘capitalist world economy ’ 

“In this respect, in the economic domain, the theory of modes of pro- 
duction could present the basis of autocthonous ‘political economies’ of par- 
ticular regions within the general canvas of political economy that explains 
the principles of social reproduction In the domain of political theory, it 
makes possible the understanding of socialism as a world-process that 1s 
expressed in a variety of differing paths In the domain of philosophy and 
sociology, the theorv of modes of production makes possible the 
understanding of the development of soaetv, the emergence of private pro- 
perty, class and state, in the concrete conditions of history "'' 


Before this task can be properly taken up, it 1s necessary to deal with cer- 
tain radical and liberal-bourgeois theorists (basically of the neo-Trotskvite 
persuasion) as thev bedevil the proper theoretical development of the study 
of ‘Third World’ societies with concepts like the ‘Colonial’ mode of produc- 
tion and “the development of underdevelopment” which have nothing in 
common with Marxist theorisation and have, at best, a merely descripuve 
status in terms of empirical reality 

The basic problem 1s that in the ‘Third World’ while capitalism has 
imposed itself on pre-capitalist socio-economic formations, it has not suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing them whollv, and has even preserved them and 
altered them according to its needs How are we to analyse this process ? 


Marx saw it as a dual process, both destructive and regenerative And 
perhaps the best analysis of this is in his writings on Colonial rule in India in 
1858, where he states “The historic pages of their rule in India report hardly 
anvthing bevond that destruction The work of regeneration hardly 
transpires through a heap of ruins Nevertheless it has begun "'* Then he 
goes on to qualify his statement by unequivocally stating that “all the English 
bourgeoisie may be forced to do will neither emancipate nor materially 
mend the social condition of the mass of the people, depending not only on 
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the development of the producuve powers, but on their appropriation. by the 
people ”"' f 

This clearly shows that Marx’s assessment of colonialism was realistic 
He did not consider it progressive as 1s often stated by the misinformed and 
by those who have made misinformation their profession, all he has stated 1s 
that “modern industry, resulting from the railway system, will dissolve the 
hereditary divisions of labour, upon which rest the Indian castes, those 
decisive impediments to Indian progress and Indian power ”! The capacity 
of the dissolvent to unleash progress 1s obviously dependent on the classes 
controlling the state 


Marx ıs absolutely clear that modes of production coexist and interact in 
a variety of ways Describing the transition fiom feudalism to capitalism 
(about which even the most virulent detractors of Marx admit that he knew 
more than most), he clearly states. “The transition from the feudal mode of 
production takes place in two different ways The producer may become a 
merchant and capitalist in contrast to the agricultural subsistence economy 
and to the guild-found handicraft of the medieval urban industry This is the 
really revolutionary way Alternatively, however, the merchant may take 
direct control of production himself But however frequently this occurs as a 
historical transition ıt cannot bring about the overthrow of the old mode of 
production by ‘itself, but rather preserves and retains it as its own 
precondition "^ 


From this position, Jaksic concludes that “the outcome is a peculiar 
coexistence of the old and the new modes of production, which may assume 
the following forms the intrusion of the new and the decaying of the old 
mode of production, relations without change and the growing together of 
the old and the new mode of production"!—a situation of stagnatiomand 
crisis Moreover, the words “without change" should be taken in relation to 
the context of a revolutionary transformation This in essence, sums up the 
Marxist position on the process of the articulation of one mode by 
another 


The neo-Troskyites, overstressing the developmental capacity of 
capitalism, claim that this outlook 1s empiricist and dualist This and other 
objections to the Marxist position are dealt with by Harold Wolpe, who notes 
that for the neo-Trotskyite critics of Marxism, “the cencept of dualism is left 
undefined, the term is simply flourished The reason for this lies, no doubt, 
in the assumption that the concepts of dualism and pluralism, as these were 
employed in non-Marxist literature, have long since been demolished All 
that 1s then required 1s to assert that articulation theory 1s dualist theory in a 
Marxist disguise and hence stands already demolished Secondly, the coun- 

. terpart of the neglect to investigate properly the concept of dualism is the 
failure to examine either the specific elaborations of articulation theory or 
the empirical accounts generated by it, particularly insofar as these are perti- 
nent to the accusation of dualism Instead, it i5 simply asserted that articula- 

tion theory and analysis necessarily import a dualistic conception of the 
economy ”!* 
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Dualism 1s a specific concept, as Wolpe points out according to which, 
“some socieues (particularly in the non-European world) are not characte- 
rized by a single economy, but by two economic sectors, one ‘advanced’ and 
the other ‘backward ’ These sectors operate autonomously of one another- 
autonomously in the sense that, even where a commodity or labour market 
or state 1s seen to connect the two sectors, nonetheless, the economic pro- 
cesses within each sector are conceived of as occurring quite independently 
of the other sector A similar dualism (now referred to as pluralism) is said 
to exist at the non-economic level through a plurality of more or less 
autonomous social, political and cultural msurutions ?'? 


Wolpe goes on to point out that “In the first place, articulation theory 
does not, of course, work with the evolutionist and structural functionalist 
concepts of modernisation theory It is concerned not with the ‘modern’ and 
‘backward’ or ‘traditional’ sectors, but with the analysis of the processes of the 
capitalist mode of production and its articulation with other, non-capitalist 
modes The concepts of mode of production function not to produce 
typologies, but as the means for analvsis of social processes and, particularly 
in the case of capitalism and imperialism, the way in which these processes 
generate relations between different modes of production ” 


“Secondly nowhere in the literature of articulation is the view advan- 
ced that the capitalist mode of production and the non-capitalist modes 
articulate but, nevertheless, function autonomously of one another To the 
contrary, the central proposition of aruculation theory 1s that the relation of 
articulation 1s a relation of transformation of the modes of production 
implicated in the relationship "^ 


On the contrary, 1f we look at an Indian version of neo-Trotskyist 
analysis, albeit a crude one, we find a curious phenomenon While denying 
past survivals, colomalism 1s distmguished structurally from capitalism and the 
position is stated as follows “the political economy of growth in India had to 
start from the colomal ‘model’, and not the tradition-modernization mod- 
el "" Here clearly, while positing the tegration of colonial development 
with world capitalism, the problem of explaining its backwardness or ‘under- 
development! remains, so a certam autonomy develops, and we are told 
“colomalism brought about momentous social and economic transforma- 
uon during which centuries-old relationships and insututions were dissolved 
and replaced by new relationships and institutions (how different is, Mary's 
analysis presented above! “In the realm of agriculture too, new agrarian relations 
and class-structure came into being A new agrarian structure was born that was neither 
traditional or feudal nor capitalist” > Again, describing ‘semi-feudalism,’ he 
states “the new agrarian structure that was evolved to suit the needs of 
colonialism was undoubtedly semi-feudal but n was nevertheless new ”? 
And finally to a point where the author admits “World capitalism is a single 
system and colonialism is a basic constituent of this system Yet colonialism 
has distinct characteristics of its own We have therefore to view the same svs- 
tem of imperialism-colonialism in the form of two separate entities, one in the 
colony and the other in the metropolis "*' Thus, while contending against the 
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imagined dualism of Marxist analysis, the nco-Trotskviie position actually 
ends up bv not onlv being dualist, but creating a new tvoplogical colonial 
‘model’—and under this guise, totally whitewashing the reactionarv charac- 
ter of colonialism There is, in fact, nothing in common between such 
theories and Marxism, whose position has been spelt out above 


Wolpe goes on to show how other theoreticians of this school go as far as 
stating “that the single major theoretical impediment to the effective analysis 
of actual production in the Third World ts the concept ofa ‘mode’ of produc- 
uon,’ on the one hand, and on the other “to replicate the dualism of 
bourgeois social theory” * This approach mav consider itself illuminating, 
but it 1s not Marxist, and Wolpe’s critique ofitisa necessary one 


Of the three papers supposed to deal with the concrete aspects of the 
Asiatic Mode of Production, Lubasz only attempts to show how Marx “since 
his concern was not with Asia but with the remote antecedents of the 
capitalist mode of production,” did not spend much effort on it or in detail- 
ing its dynamics But Banery in his contribution, Marx and the ‘Orginal’ Form 
of India’s Village Community, gives a different picture He shows how the Asiatic 
village and its development constantly occupied the mng of Marx, and 
stresses the fact that “materials of the 1879-82 period are particularly impor- 
tant, for they throw ample light on how Mars’s mind had, been working 
towards the last years of his life in the matter, among others of the archetypi- 
cal form of the Indian/Asiatic village community and its gradual evolunon 
into the full-blown form of the community in. post-primitive,. civil- 
political society "^ 


In fact, almost unwitungly, even Lubasz shows how central Marx's 
Asiauc researches were m order to identify the distinctive preconditions for 
the historical specificity of a capitalist category “Here that category is surplus 
profit Mars needed to account in terms of fis theory for the fact that part of 
the capitalist farmer’s profit went to the landowner Plainly the landowner 
himself was not deriving a profit from the process of capitalist production, 
since it was the capitalist farmer's capital and not the landowner’s which per- 
formed capital’s mediating role in bringing labour and the conditons of 
labour together And Marx was dissatisifed with the Ricardian theory In due 
course he found the answer to the problem in the concept of the more or less 
forcible extraction of a surplus from the producing population All land rent 
is the product of surplus labour and always has been The distinctively 
capitalist mode of appropriating this surplus is the covert appropriation of 
surplus value The pre-capitalist mode of appropriating it ıs the overt 
appropriation of surplus product and/or of surplus labour in the form of ser- 
vices "^ In Asia, however, where there is no appropriator other than the 
landlord-state, rent and tax coincide, and in fact tax is the most primitive 
form of ground-rent Thus, the Asiatic Mode in Marx is connected with the 
question of the agrarian revolution directly, and also with the alliance of 
classes necessary to accomplish it. As such, it cannot be wished away from a 
Marxist standpoint 


Some attempt 1s made by Baneri to stress the need for studying the 
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village communities as they have evolved over ume, and he shows that Marx 
was in fact progressing ın that direction But it 1s a pity he does not take the 
cue and evaluate the vast amount of work done by anthropologists on the 
Indian village Nor does he appear to be familiar with P Sundarayya’s study 
on the Class Differentiation of the Peasantry Results of Rural Surveys in Andhra 
Pradesh, * which should be concretely assessed within the context of the 
Indian National Movement, the Telengana and other peasant uprisings and 
upsurges, culminating in the land reforms of a bourgeoi-landlord 
government Similarly, Harbans Mukhia ın a paper entitled Marx on Pre- 
Colonial India An Evaluation, admits the importance of the Marxist approach 
for coming to the correct conclusion that “The control over labour was exer- 
cased through the operation of the caste system which excluded the menial 
castes from the right to own and cultivate land for themselves, and this in the 
context of enormous land abundance It was thus that the availability of 
agricultural labour was determined by social laws and customs in a specific 
Indian form of non-economic coercion ”*! However, here agam, this can 
hardly be called an evaluation without taking up an analysis of the attempts at 
forging class alhances, both by the Indian National Congress and the 
Communist-led Kisan Sabhas, and their successes or failures during the 
National Movement and since independence Marxism, fortunately, does 
not permit facile evaluations, and Mukhia’s paper makes too tentative a start 
indeed to be called an ‘evaluation’ 

The paper of Hamza Alavi, Class and State in Pakistan, 1s of interest pre- 
cisely because it raises the issue of the nature of the State, its control by the 
ruling class or classes and the use of despotism to keep it going (m this case, 
mulitary dictatorship), all questions raised by Marx in his study of the Asiatic 
Mode of Production If anywhere his theory is relevant in studying the his- 
torical transformation of the Asiatic Mode, it ıs Pakistan, where irrigation 1s 
essential to agriculture, where the bureaucracy and army largely living on 
foreign pay-offs, are relatively independent of the base, and where for much 
of the nme since 1947 there has been despotic rule coupled with an attempt 
at “basic democracy” at the ground level for the local community 


However, using as he does, the framework of “peripheral capitalism” (a 
variant of the dualist neo-Trotskyite theory criticised above), he ignores all 
the nich possibilities of studying the survival of pre-capitalist relations 
(ossified by the conscious colonial policy of buttressing the landed classes in 
Punjab and of integrating them in the impenal army as “martal races”) 
under British rule, the success of this policy mght up to 1947 and beyond, 
based on impenalist-bureaucratc and landlord collaboration, all within the 
frame-work of the specificities outlined above 


Starung from the position that "the Pakistan State was ruled by 
peripheral capitalism and its structural imperative,” he states that while “the 
State even sponsored the creation and growth of the bourgeoisie,” “to des- 
cribe the latter as the ruling class would be to do violence to reality ”* 


Again he notes that “The metropolitan bourgeoisie wields a big clout 
But in its dealings with the post-colonial state, ıt has to manipulate as well as 
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pressurize and threaten, and it has to bribe its way, like the indigenous 
classes, to get what it wants " In fact, it had to do that under colonialism 
(especially ın the years after 1857) and more so with the advent of neo- 
colonialism after World War II, which Alavi prefers to see as "peripheral ' 
capitalism,” which again leads him to conclude “Therefore, while recognis- 
ing the pervasive power and influence of the metropolitan bourgeoisie, we 
cannot see any justification in designating it as the ‘ruling class’ ”*' Of the 
landlords too, he claims that “one can hardly maintain that they indeed were 
the ‘ruling class’ ”*! 


He realises that his analysis has placed him in a ridiculous position He 
asks “what can we make of the stage we have reached so far in our argument, 
having concluded that none of the three dominant classes can properly be 
designated as the ruling class ? Does that mean, therefore, that we abandon 
the conception of a class-basis of political power and the State, in favour of 
some notion of a free floaung, autonomous State with its own independent 
logic and ‘will’, free from societal moorings ?”* 


Instead, it 1s a state without a ruling class, but with a “structural mpera- 
tive", performing the function of a Holy Ghost In fact, “the guardians of the 
classes in order to formulate policies " They would be very bad represen- 
tatives of their class-interest if they did But then, these men do extraordinary 
things "They engage 1n calculations of policy alternative independently 
of the expressed: wishes of dominant classes” However, a few 
independently of the expressed wishes of dommant calsses " However, a few 
paragraphs down, we are informed that this ‘independence’ 1s very limited 
indeed, for “the question of a revoluuonary ideology and rupture with 
peripheral capitalism ıs another matter altogether" ! " Then why this new 
theory to describe a crisis-ridden state dominated by more than one 
class ? f 

This perspective certainly does one thing more than merely overstress- 
ing capitalist development in the ‘Third World’ It obscures the reactionary 
role of imperialism in ‘post colonial’ times just as Bipan Chandra obscured 
the reactionary role of colonialism in dealing with colonial India With regard 
to the Ayub Khan coup of 1958, he states, “it would be a mistake, however, to 
jump to the conclusion that either the Generals, or for that matter, the US (so 
often the deux ex machine (sic') brought in to explain military coups d'etat) 
favoured a military regime at the time in Pakistan "* The same absence of US 
presence is notable in his description of events leading up to the take-over by 
Zia-ul-Haq from Bhütto, when he says “In 1977, the army plaved a not so 
insignificant role in aligning forces against Bhutto and the PPP that led to 
their overthrow-and eventually Bhutto’s execution Butit had to build up sts 
poliucal capital once again, by stages, before General Zia-ul-Haq could 
actually take over Several months had to pass between the start of the well- 
prepared and orchestrated ‘popular’ movement against Bhutto and the even- 
tual take-over by the army, and that too was to be for a period of three 
months, in the first, with a promise to hold fresh elections "* And this too, at 
a period when “unlike previous military regimes, it found itself totally bereft 
of legitimacy and relied on brutal repression to terrorise the people” | 
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Obviously, without powerful support, such an ?4ndependenct, both 
isolated and illegiumate, 1s hard to explain and we are informed, “Nonethe- 
less; it had to look for a new source of legitimacy This it decided to build on 
the basis of a self assumed mission to build an Islamic economy and Islamic 
polity in Pakistan”* There ıs nothing new in the ploy whose historical 
origins take it back to the Briush policy of ‘Divide and Rule’ and the forma- 
tion of the Muslim League in 1906, but itis curious that Alavi should use this 
flimsy excuse as a proof of Z1a’s ‘independence’ when he himself states “The 
mayonity of the people of Pakistan have, over the past 35 years, learnt to be 
mustrustful of those in power who exploit the name of Islam "^ 


Obviously Zia's regime is backed by the far more substantial force of US 
imperialism, and according to Alavi himself “The situation changed 
materially after 1951 when Prime Minister Mossadegh of Iran nationalised 
oil, and the Western powers realised that their capacity to intervene 
immediately and decisively in Iran (which, incidentally, they d.d !) was 
impaired by the absence ofa strategic base in the area, a role that Brush India 
had fulfilled before independence Pakistan was not to be drawn into playing 
such a role, and a new relationship was forged under US initiative. Pakistan 
was involved in a military alliance which imposed on it obligations to per- 
form a role within the US strategy for defence of its oil interests in the Middle 
East Asa result, US military advisors were attached to the Pakistan forces and 
at GHQ and began to wield much influence directly within the military 
establishment ”"! And while he makes much of the *CIA-sponsored press 
campaign — to.magnify the food shortage into a famine scare" that led to 
the collapse of the Nazimuddin Government in 1953 and his replacement by 
Mohammad Ah Bogra, Pakistan's Ambassador to the US as Prime Minister, Án 
he spends much time and effort to prove that Ayub's 1958 coup was not to 
the liking of the US !! To prove his point, he quotes Major General Fazal 
Muqeem Khan "Ayub Khan within the first week of his becoming CMLA 
and President had completelv cut himself off from the Armed Forces and 
ruled through the institutions of civil government Yahya Khan, likewise, 
also kept the armed forces out of all government insututions Those who 
were close to the «entre of affairs at the time could not escape the conclusion 
that there was a secret cell m operation, with US advisers, who were at the 
heart of decision-making "' What may bean extreme tacucal device resorted 
to by imperialism in a time of extreme crisis can hardly be taken as the only 
proof ef its intervention. In fact, Alavi appears to be pleading the case for Zia- 
ul-Haq's independence from imperialist tutelage indirectly as wall, when he 
states that “Although the present military regime has attempted to resurrecta 
similar svstem (to Avub's Basic Democracy) at the local level. the svstem 
under Ayub Khan had fallen so much into disrepute that the Zia regime has 
tried to distance it from ‘Basic Democracy ' by devising a different nomencla- 
ture for the local councils Its structure, however, i5 simular, and the same set 
of people are now in control of it "" Obviously sucha method that underes- 
umates the pervasive influence of imperialism. and its local landlord allies in 
the name of a ‘structural imperative’ is obviously not Marxism, no matter 

- how much Marxist jargon itis clothed in. Thus, while Alavi had a theme that 
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really could have led to new and bold insights, his perspective leads him te 
the marginal conclusion that “the path of exploiting religious ideology, on 
which the regime is embarked, is one that is leading to political ban- 
kruptcy"" and not the class-interest of the imperialist classes that had led 
Pakistan into a crisis from which it cannot extricate itself 


The abstraction of the Marxist approach from the question of the 
seizure of state power and the political organisation of the masses also leads 
to curious results in Orlando Fals-Borda's paper Marxian Categories and 
Colombian Realities For example, in his study of the social formations merely 
as ‘a historical sequence spaually situated,’ (though claiming descent from 
Lenin's concept in the Development of Capitalism in Russia) comes to the conclu- 
sion that “a social formation can be studied as an interaction of regions which 
are hnked together historically and politically” '* but without specifically 
relaung this to existence of the State or to the question of State-power From 
this we can come up with bizarre results 


Fals-Borda moves from his regional formations to the theory of Par- 
ticipatory Action Research "inspired by the well-known Marxian principles 
on social commitment and praxis,” leading to “popular science and radical 
action" movements and asserts that “action research as executed ın Colom- 
bia and other countries, has unveiled social, historical and political facts that 
have enriched national and regional processes with important political con- 
sequences "" We too have had experience of ‘action groups’ in this country, 
and while conscienusàtion groups and movements functioning within the 
broad political perspective of the theory of class struggle and the necessity of 
the seizure of state power by the exploited classes led by the working class can 
have a revolutionary impact, such groups functioning in abstract can even 
form part and parcel of imperialist strategy *! 


In fact, Marxists view all such activity, not excluding participation in 
bourgeois parliamentary politics and the formation of Left Front 
Governments, from quite a different perspective "First, the Left Front 
Government is the result of a long struggle waged by the toiling masses This 
government is founded on the political consciousness of the people generated by the left and 
democratic movement Secondly, thts government is a source of inspiration to 
the toiling masses all over India. Thirdly a reorganisation of Centre-State 
relations 1s needed in the interest of the undeveloped and less developed 
regions of all states This requires more resources and powers in the hands of 
thedifferentstates for the realisation of this demand for additional resour- 
ces and powers a strong movement for the reorganisation of Centre-State 
relanons must be built up The presence of the Left Front Government can 
help greatly towards directing the movements ""? Thus, concepts of region, 
action and movement make sense, in the case of India, only within the 
framework of the perspective of a people's democratic revoltuion, from the 
angle of the needs of class struggle and to cement the alliance of 
revolutionary and progressive classes In abstract such concepts are diver- 
sionary at best and at worst, they can consciously be used by imperialism to 
disrupt the revolutionary movement 
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Finally, even in the academic sphere, it 1s now obvious that the cold war 
attitude to the study of socialism 1s thawing While Ben Fine’s paper originally 
presented as a lecture organised by the Shandong Academy of Social Scien- 
ces, makes the usual complaint that “no volume” like Capital, exists for the 
socialist economy, he does note the importance of Mary's w ritings on the 
Paris Commune, Critique of the Gotha Programme and Stalin’s Economic Problems 
of Socialism m the USSR, even from an academic viewpoint 


Moreover, he provides a number of Important insights into. the 
genuinely different system that has come into being, which 1s a powerful 
argument against the commonly held bourgeois-radical theory that 
socialism does not exist anvwhere in the world First, while different forms of 
ownership exist under socialism, the radically different approaches to dis- 
tribution reflect a different system of production 


“Under capitalism, distribution relations are based upon the monopoly 
ownership of the means of production by the bourgeoisie and the corres- 
ponding evistence of labour-power as a commodity The value of labour- 
power ts an advance of capital that is a precondition of production Surplus 
value is the result of compulsion on the labourer to work over and beyond 
the socially necessarv labour-ame required to produce the wage — It follows 
that the distribunon between profits and wages 15 interrupted and deter- 
mincd by the proces of production (of surplus value) The coercion to work 
harder, longer or more skillfully 1s to the advantage of capital Wages are the 
precondition to and profits the result of production whatever the actual tim- 
ing of the wage sv stem itself Consequently, capitalist distributional relations 
are not determined by a distribution of surplus product between the two 
classes in which wages gain at the expense of profits and vice versa.’ 
| “For socialism, the production and consequenth the distributional 
relations are quite different With the social ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, the surplus produced 1s not appropriated by one class at the 
expense of another but is divided for consumption and other purposes 
according to a definite plan It follows that labour power 1s not a com- 
modity  cven if labour-power here is remunerated in the form of wages 
Whatever the level of remuneration, it ıs the result of production and not 
its precondition ” ' 


This results in the curious process by which “the bourgeois right of dis- 
tribution according to work is eroded even as it is more fullvapphed First, more 
and more goods are provided for collective consumption or at zero or sub- 
sidised prices, and these can range from housing, health, transport and educa- 
uon through to the more immediate means of subsistence Consequently, 
the significance of differences in wages 1s reduced in proportion to the level of 
collective provision Secondly, however, the result of such collective pro- 
vision under socialism will itself reduce the basis for wage differentials, as a 
more equitable and rounded svstem of education 1s developed " * This, in 
effect, will help to break down the sexual division of labour, inequalities bet- 
ween town and country and level of regional disparities 


This trend ıs further strengthened bv the different approach both 
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capitalism and socialism have to the distribution of the mears of production 
“For capitalism, the accumulation of capital 1s determined by the pursuit of 
profitability in which the production of relative surplus value leads to a rising . 
organic composition of capital and a relative displacement of hing labour", 
resulting in chronic and growing uneven development, unemployment and 
periodic crises of overproduction ” 


“For socialism, there is first a planned division between distribution for 


consumption and distribution for other purposes The allocation of the 
means of production can itself be broken down into various sectors”, " and 


the attending or inherited evils are obviously even easter to eliminate 


However, these basic differences, resulting from the socialisation of the 


means of production, operate in concrete conditons and give rise to concrete 
problems whose solution cannot be studied without a thorough knowledge 
of the development of productive forces and the process of class struggle in 
each country concerned Thus, from the academic point of view as well, 
socialist economies become the subject of study as part and parcel of a new 
reality However, one thing is clear from the volume as a whole Neither 
activity isolated from theory-nor theory from practice can deliver the goods 

~—fhe-need is the integrated development of both And this ıs not possible out- 
side the framework of the revolutonary movement 
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Editorial Note 


THE CURRENT number of Soaal Scientist 1s devoted to a discussion of 
themes around the new educanon policy which 1s being presented to the 
Parliament For the last one year, the proposed changes in the education 
policy which the Government 1s embarking upon have been debated at 
various levels 1n the country As this debate reaches the forum of the Parha- 
ment, it 15 only appropriate that our journal should devote an entire number 
for a discussion of some of the issues involved 


The new education policy, as several of the papers included in the 
current number argue, must be seen as a completment to the new economic 
policy imuated by the Government As the focus of economic strategy shifts 
explicitly towards sumulating export demand and the demand for a vanety 
of luxuty consumpuon goods through mter alia, the induction of imported 
“modern technology", a parallel development in the realm of educgtion ts 
towards building up so-called “centres of excellence" which would essen- 
ually tram a small and exclusive section for providing the manpower 
required by this technology 


But the link between the two ts more than purely functional one Both 
are informed by similar predilections, both represent a withdrawal of com- 
mitment from hitherto avowed social objectives, in education policv, the 
withdrawal ıs from the principle of free and compulsory mass education 
Both epitomise, to use a cliche, an “elitist bias” in education policy, this 
entails relegaung millions to perpetual backwardness through “non-formal 
education” and “open universities” while the “meritorious”, who ın effect 
would be the children of the elite, would be nurtured in “model schools" and 
“centres of excellence” Both are visualised as constituting solutions, simular 
in texture of course, to the crisis of the economy under capitalist dispensation 
The solution envisaged in the general economic sphere, namelv a deliberate 
solution envisaged ın the general economic sphere, namely a deliberate 
acceptance and official encouragement of a social hiatus in a bid to usher in 
post-haste, capitalism of the twenty-first century vintage Needles to say, the 
strategy from which buh sets of policies are derived, is one which 1s pregnant 
with authoritarian consequences 


What 1s wrong with this strategy 1s not only thatit is “elitist”, not only that 
it deserves moral condemnation, but additionally that it would not even 
make capitalism blossom as its proponents presumably imagine In the 
purely economic sphere, the disastrous consequences of this strategy are 
already evident m the massive trade deficit which the country 1s carrently fac- 
ing But if we shift our gaze to the sphere of education, we cannot fail to be 
impressed by one extremely.significant historical fact no country has 
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experienced rapid capitalist industrialisation in this century without having 
made a substanual dent on ilhteracy The nature and course of capitalist 
industrialisation may have been reprehensible as far as the people in and 
around the country were concerned, but even the most reprehensible form 
of capitalist industrialisation has found it necessary to provide itself with a 
foundation of substanual mass literacy The achievement of socialist coun- 
tries ın combating illiteracy,of course has been phenomenal, and need not be 
repeated here But in the contemporary world, even capitalist industrialisa- 
uon, if it ıs to attain a degree of rapidity, cannot be sustained without an attack 
on mass illiteracy Whether we look at Japan or South Korea, this lesson 
comes through clearly 


A notable feature of the Indian scenario, which 1s both a symptom of as 
well as a contributory factor towards the feebleness of our capitalist develop- 
ment, has been the existence of pervasive mass illiteracy even four decades 
after independence The roots of this phenomenon are perhaps the same as 
those of the feebleness of capitalist development itself, namely the pre- 
capitalist relations with which capitalism has come to terms But, be that as ıt 
may, to think ofa burgeoning capitalist development without getting to grips 
with this essential factys absurd And herein hes the contradiction of the new 
education policy 


SITARAM YECHURY* 


Educational Development in India 


- BY NOW it is fairly certain that the current session of Parliament will adopta 
,new education policy During the past one year, the country has been debat- 
ing the changes that were proposed by the Rajiv Government In fact, it 
would be wrong to say that the country has been debating it since less than 40 
million of the 700 millions of our countrymen are ın a position to read the 
newspapers Nevertheless, on the one hand there has been the officially 
sponsored debate with the “educationists”, administrators and sychophants 
heralding the policy as the harbinger of the 2 1st century On theother hand, 
a widespread debate is taking place amongst the academic community— 
students and teachers—and people at large which is generaung a 
groundswell of public opinion. opposing the new education policy as a 
strategy that will increase illiteracy and take India to the 21st century, leading 
the world ofilliterates However, even while such a debate has been going on, 
the Government has put into effect che new policy through the Seventh Five 
Year Plan and this year's budget 


This education policy 1s neither an accident nor an aberration It i5 the 
logical corollary to the new economic strategy adopted by the ruling classes 
Inherent in the patli of capitalist development in India 1s the fact that the 
domesuc market becomes increasingly narrow This places increasing 
reliance on exports and changes in the product-mix, catering to the luxury 
demand ofthe nch The crisis, constantly intensified by the deepening inter- 
national capitalist crisis, requires of the Indian ruling classes to rely 
increasingly on capital intensive technology This necessity finds expression 
in the new economic strategy adopted by the Rajiv Government 


There is an important consequence of applying such a strategy to the 
field ofeducation The large scale induction of modern technology requires a 
manpower capable of manning ıt Further, by its very nature of being capital 
intensive, 1t requires a small section trained to man such technology The 
success of such a strategy, amongst others, depends on trainmg an exclusive 
section competently while the vast n.zsses can remain illiterate So the educa- 
tion system has to be reoriented to meet the demands of modern technology, 
while at the same ume the expenditure on education outside of this require- 
ment needs to be reduced This in fact, 1s the essence of the new policy which 
15 reflected in the decision to produce the required intellectual manpower 
through the ‘model schools’ and ‘centres of excellence’, while consigning the 
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millions to ignorance and backwardness through ‘non-formal education 
and ‘open universities’! 


During the course of the debate on this policy many issues have been 
raised that tend to obscure the basic intention of the ruling party in putting 
forward this new education policy Why are changes in education policy ever 
made ? What factors determine the extent and type of education that is pro- 
vided under various social systems and at various points of time ? Is educa- 
tion to be confused with mere instruction ? 


It ıs necessary to put the present policy in a historical perspective with 
specific reference to the evolution of the existing education system in our 
country, in order to understand the fact that the changes in the education sys- 
tem were always determined m the mam by the contemporary needs ofthe rul- 
ing classe This ıs the express, if limited, purpose of this article 


The Marxist Approach 


Education understood as mere instruction existed in the most primitive 
forms of social organisation The purpose it served in these societies was to 
transmit the skills—hunung, food gathering, etc ,—to the younger genera- 
tion in order to augment the existing level of productive forces and to replace 
the personnel eliminated through the ageing process The process of social 
development, the increase in population and its needs, led to increasein pro- 
ductivity and then to the eventual division of labour Division of labour, 
necessitated by the increases in social needs and producuvity, becomes the 
elemental factor propelling the advance of human civilisation Initially, 
based upon natural factors such as sex, natural dispositions (strength, dis- 
abilities, etc ) the division of labour between material and mental labour 
appears This division ushers in a new level of social organisation and at the 
same time signifies the division of society into different classes and with this 
development arises a stage where one society one section of the population 
does the work of discharging the simple manual labour and few privileged 
persons occupaing themselves with directing this labour 


Engels observes, “It is clear that so long as human labour was still so lit- 
de productive that ıt provided but a small surplus over and above the 
necessary means of subsistence, any increase of the productive forces, exten- 
sion of trade, development of the state and law, or foundation of art and 
science, was possible only by the means of a greater division of labour And 
the necessary basis for this was the great division of labour between the 
masses discharging simple manual labour and the few privileged persons 
direcung labour, conducung trade and public affairs, and, at a later stage, 
occupying themselves with art and science 2 


With the development of class divided society, education ceases to be 
merely a process of instruction and transmission of skills In addition, to 
transmitting the necessary skills, education becomes the process of transmit- 
ting also a counsciousness specific to that form of social organisation Marx 
and Engels note, “Division of labour only becomes truly such from the 
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moment when a division of material and mental labour appear From this 
moment onwards, consciousness can really flatter itself that it ıs something 
other than consciousness, that it really represents something without rep- 
resenting something real, from now on consciousness 1s 1n à position to 
emancipate itself from the world and proceed to the formation of “pure” 
theory, theology, philosophy, morality, etc * 


In class societies, the nurturing of a specific consciousness becomes 
necessary for the continuance of the class rule The process of education 
under the class society, therefore, embraces the process of generating and 
nurturing a consciousness in the interest of the ruling class 


As Marx and Engels observe, “The ideas of the ruling class are in every 
epoch, the ruling ideas_1€, the class which is the ruling material force of 
society is at the same time its ruling intellectual force The class which has the 
means of material production at its disposal, consequently also controls the 
means of mental production, so that the ideas of those who lack the means of 
mental production are on the whole subject to t The ruling ideas are noth- 
ing more than the ideal expression of the dominant material relations, domi- 
nant material relations grasped as ideas. hence of the relations which made 
the one class the ruling one, and therefore, the ideas of its dominance The 
individuals composing the ruling class possess among other things, con- 
sciousness, and therefore, think In so far, therefore, as they rule as a class 
and determine the extent and compass of an historical epoch, it 1s self- 
evident that they do this in its whole range, hence among other things, rule 
also as thinkers, as producers of ideas, and regulate the production and distribution 
of the ideas of ther age, thus their ideas’ are the ruling ideas of the epoch" 
(emphasis added) * 


However, in all class divided societies, as Kalinin notes, *Slave holding, 
feudal, capitalist—the ruling classes strove to mask their rule and palm off 
their narrow class interests as the interests of the whole society They served 
up their exploited morality as a morality of all mankind, raised it to the rank 
of an external truth based on foundations existing outside of human society, 
independent of man and of the given economic and social system and pro- 
ceeding as it were from God Thus in a class society, there never has 
been, nor can there be, education outside or above classes "5 


In societies prior to capitalism, the process of education was essenually 
confined to those sections belonging to the ruling classes, 1 € to those, 
who consequent to the division of material and mental labour, had leisure at 
their disposal to conduct the affairs of the society and planned productive 
activities The example of Greek insutunons and more specifically, the 
Indian system of “Gurukuls’ illustrate this fact The story of ‘Ekalavya’ illus- 
trates the fact that not only was education confined to the ruling classes but 
that the labouring classes were disallowed from learning 


The Two Faces of Education 


With the development of productive forces and the division of society 
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into two antagonistic camps- -bourgeoise and the proletarniat—and when all 
relations in society have subsumed under the dominant capital labour 
relationship, 1t becomes necessary for the bourgeoisie to impart technical 
skills and knowledge to the proletanat whose development is an essenual ele- 
ment in the working of the capitalist system As Kalinin notes, “The 1deal of 
the capitalists 15 to see in the workers and peasants as their obedient servants 
bearing the burden of exploitation without a murmur Proceeding from this, 
the capitalist would prefer not to foster darmg and courage in the workers 
and peasants, would perfer not to give them any education whatsoever But you 
15 easier to cope with people who are ignorant and down-trodden But you 
cannot win wars of conquest with such people, and they could not operate 
machines and machine tools without elementary knowledge Mutual com- 
petition under conditions of technical progress, the armaments race, etc , on 
the one hand and the struggle of the workers and peasants to acquire an 
education, on the other hand, compel the bourgeoisie to give the working 
people at least the crumbs of knowledge while wars of plunder force it to 
culutvate among the working masses stamina, courage and other qualities 
dangerous for the bourgeoisie "5 


Thus ıt becomes necessary for the capitalists to provide a certain degree 
of education to the working people, which will serve and strengthen its class 
domination But while ensuring the spread of education, this in itself creates 
conditions for raising the level of consciousness of the working class As Marx 
and Engels noted in the Communist Manifesto, “Not only has the bourgeoisie 
forged the weapons that bring death unto itself . ıt has also called into exis- 
tence the men who are to wield these weapons—the modern working 
dass—the proletanans" Further, they note, “the bourgeoisie itself, 
therefore, supplies the proletariat with its own elements of politcal and 
general education In other words, it furnishes the proletariat with weapons 
for fighting the bourgeoisie." The bourgeoisie for its own advance, initially in 
its fight against feudalism and monarchy and later for the consolidation of its 
rule, gives the proletariat knowledge and skills which ın turn can be used by 
the organised working class as weapons against this very bourgeois class rule 
Education, under capitalism, therefore, assumes a contradictory nature A 
reflection of its basic contradiction 1.e , the social nature of production and 
individual nature of appropriation 


The Historical Background 


While spread of education beyond the confines of the ruling classes was 
necessitated by the development of capitalism, this by no means meant that 
the class division 1n education was eliminated. Such class divisions conunue 
as long as society 1s divided into classes Studies in the development of 
education in the industrialised countries confirms the pattern that the mass 
of working people are to be educated to the extent necessary and this was 
determined by the development of the producuve forces alone. Soon after 
the American independence in 1779, Thomas Jefferson, with the farsighted- 
ness of the rising bourgeoisie, moved the “Bill for the More General Diffu- 
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sion of Knowledge? Though this bill was defeated at that time, the 
philosophy behind ıt was to influence the development of the American 
education system in later years This philosophy aimed at preparing the 
young people for one of the two groups tn society, “labouring and the 
learned” Jefferson argued for a three-tier education system The first level 
consisting of 3 years of elementary schooling at state expense “The best of 
such boys would then proceed to the grammar school to be supported by 
state expense” One each from these schools will then go to the college to be, 
“educated, boarded and clothed for three years the expense of which 
annually shall be paid by the treasury” The idea was that such a school sys- 
tem would engage in ‘raking a few geniuses from the rubbish! ? 


While the need for developing a system of education where training and 
knowledge would support and strengthen the capitalist rule was considered 
essential, at the same time, education was also seen as an element of capitalist 
social control As Rev George Washington Hosmer who contested from Buf- 
falo (USA) and !ed a struggle for public education in 1840s said, “thousands 
among us have not dreamed of the effects of popular education they have 
complained of its expensiveness, not forseen that it will diminish vagrancy 
and papuperism and crime, that it will be an antedote to mobs and prevent 
the necessity of a standing army to keep our own people m order Every peo- 
ple may make their own choice, ‘to pay teachers or recruiung sargents’, to 
support schools or constables or watchmen "* 


The growth of capitalism, the subsequent crisis and working class 
struggles, the first factory strikes in the United States taking place in 1824, 
formed the background for the American Public School system Its two main 
ideological under-pinnings were ‘equality of educational opportunity and 
‘upward social mobility’ By 1942, 80000 schools were established essentially 
for the-white population and its philosophy was, nevertheless, to create an 
illusion among the people that the capitalist system would benefit all equally 
and that upward social mobility is possible within the system of capitalism 
The establishment of such schools was, m itself, the 1deological expression of 
the capitalist class rule 


Contradictions Within Bourgeois Education 


With the emergence of monopoly capitalism, the educational system 
develops in such a manner that science and knowledge are regulated and 
placed at the disposal and service of capital. Marx's analysis in Capital reveals 
that ın a capitalist society, science becomes “a productive force distinct from 
labour and pressed into the service of capital"? In the era of monopoly 
capitalism, scientific research 1s more highly organised than ever before, but 
always with the over-riding aim of private profit, and devoted increasingly to 
war The training of natural scientists 1s so departmentalised as make it dif- 
ficult to acquire a theoretical grasp of natural science as a whole, and such 
students receive no training at all in the study of human society Conversely, 
social and historical studies are cut off from the natural sciences and from 
each other Economics 1s separated from history and both from politics His- 
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tory is taught as though it was not a branch of science at all In the natural 
sciences, the student may know nothing of Marxism, yet at least he recognises 
the dialectical processes in nature, even though he does not know them by 
that name, but the laws of dialectics mean nothing to the bourgeois historian, 
who does not even recognise the class struggle 


This separation of natural sciences from social sciences and the separa- 
tion of various branches of social sciences, serves the purpose of preventing 
the student from acquiring a knowledge of the totality of his or her existence 
and on the other hand, gives him or her+a distorted world view An 
educational system that is deliberately used by capitalism, in its offensive 
against Marxism and Socialism Educauon under capitalism, therefore, 
reflects the conflict in bourgeois consciousness between the need to develop 
science as a productive force and the need to conceal the true relationship 
between labour and capital 


Thus, education under capitalism while making science and knowledge 
subservient to the interests of capitalism also becomes highly receptive to the 
process of development of capitalism While the development of capitalism 
necessitated an increasing emphasis on efficiency, this found reflection in the 
educational system Concepts of ‘Career education’, ‘individualised educa- 
tion’ etc , were formulated A career began at the elementary school level, 
with the introduction of the IQ and Aptitude Tests, and individualised feed- 
ing for the job market by ‘ability groups’ However, with the crisis, the educa- 
tion system began to turn out more people than could be absorbed by the 
capitalist market Hence, 1t became necessary to either curtail education 
facilities or to lengthen the process of education What we are witnessing 
today in India is precisely a process which is linked to the crisis of capitalism 
In 1959, the Carnegie Commission Report of the USA titled ‘The American 
High School Today’ suggested a three-tier system introducing the concept of 
junior colleges which were the only channel through which college enrol- 
ment would be made They ultimately became the biggest means of eliminat- 
ing students from higher education State intervention could also be seen in 
USA through reduced allocations for education, attempts to raise ‘stan- 
dards’, charging tution fees, ending open admissions to the New York City 
University etc In 1975-76, the Evers College which had a 84 per cent Blaek 
student body, was closed down and an attempt made to close the Hostos 
College which was predominantly for Puerto Rican students 


So, we see that education under capitalism places science and 
knowledge at the disposal of capital and acts as the ideological instrument to 
support the rule of capital However, such an education also provides the 
consciousness which can be used by the proletariat as a weapon in its struggle 
against the capitalist state As this contradiction comes out into the open, the 

„state steps up its attack on the democratic rights and represses the struggles of 
those who receive this education, particularly when ıt ıs linked with the 
struggles of the working people In this process, education itself, may 
become the casuality However, the ruling classes, at all times, also attempt to 


ensure that the basic class requirement for their continued rule is produced 
i 
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if necessary at gunpoint 


Its only under socialism, with the establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, the dictatorship of the majority over the minority, that 
knowledge is freed from its bondage Instead of serving the interests of capi- 
tal, the educational system would now serve the interests of the entire society, 
its working people For the first ume, knowledge 1s placed, unfettered, at the 
disposal of the human race, for its advancement. Creativity blossoms instead 
of bemg snfled under the rule of capital and its profit menve 


In the light of this historical background and the perspective provided 
by Marxist analysis, namely that the extent and type of education at any point 
of ame is determined, in the main, by the needs of the ruling classes, we 
examine the evolution of the Indian educational system in the colonial 
period, the changes that have been effected since Independence These 
changes form the background to the reforms bemg proposed today 


Colonial Education 


The ongins of the present ed cational system in India and its evolution 
dunng the colonial period was dnectly linked with the efforts of the British to 
consolidate their rule Iniually, their efforts were directed towards concilia- 
tion with the upper class ‘natives’ One of the ways in which this understand- 
ing expressed itself was the official patronage given to traditional and oriental 
learning Warren Hastings founded the Calcutta Madrassa in 1791 and 
Jonathan Duncan established the Benaras Sanskrit College in 1792 


In Britain, however, there was a sharp reacuon and opposition to his 
point of view from various quarters including Evangelists, Liberals and 
Utlitarians who were all together 1n strongly 1ecommending the introduc- 
tion of English education The spokesman of the first school of thought was 
Charles Grant who served the East India Company's Administration for 4C 
years in London and Calcutta Wrinng in 1792, he observed that, “The peo- 
ple of Hindustan are a race of men lamentably degenerate and base Hin- 
duism 1s a fabric of error ” He further argued that that the ignorance and 
backwardness of the Hindus could be removed only with the introduction of 
Protestant Christianity and arts and sciences of Europe '° 


The most famous spokesman of the Liberals was Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, who in his famous minute of February 2, 1935 observed that “a 
single shelf of a good European Library was wo: th the whole native literature 
of India and Arabia" James Mill, the chief spokesman for the English 
Utihitarians remarked, “The great need should iot have been to teach Hindu 
learning but useful learning”, dismissing the fi rmer as “obscure and worth- 
less knowledge” '' 


Notwithstanding the different points of i2w, 1t is clear that the ruling 
intellectual opinion in Britain during the enc. of 18th century and the first 
half of the 19th was to encourage English edu: tion In 1818, the Evangelists 
succeeded in obtaming entry for Christan mi sionaries and the 1813 Charter 
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of the East India Company set aside, “a sum of not less than one lakh of 
rupees in each year for the revival and improvement of hterature and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India and also the introduction of a 
knowledge of sciences among the inhabitants” This, infact, reflected the 
conflict of opinions of the period 


A section of Indians actively advocated the spread of English Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy wrote to the Acting Governor General, Lord Amherst protesting 
against the establishment of a Sanskrit College which would “load the minds 
of youth with grammatical niceties, metaphysical description of little or no 
practical use to professions or society ?? After the 1913 Charter, the minative 
to establish English education was taken by those sections which had busi- 
ness and commercial links with the British, leading to the establishment of 
the Hindu College in Calcutta in 1817 and the Elphinstone College in Bom- 
bay in 1827 


Meanwhile in Britain, the debate between the Anglicists and the Orien- 
talists continued This was reflected in their even division in the “General 
Committee for Public Institution” that was constituted in 1823 to formulate 
an education policy Unable to arrive at a conclusion, this committee 
appealed to the Governor General, Lord Bentick to take a decision in 1835 
Lord Benuck, in turn, asked Macaulay as President of this Committee, to give 
hus opinion. The result was the famous note of February 2, 1835 in which 
Macaulay noted that selective natives must be educated, “as interpretors bet- 
ween us and the millions whom we govern, a class of persons Indian in blood 
and colour but English in taste, in opinion, in morals and in intellect " A 
month later, Bentick ruled, “the great object of British Government was hen- 
ceforth the promotion of European literature and science—all funds approp- 
riated for the purposes of education would be best employed on English 
education alone ” 


There were at least three important reasons that had a significant bear- 
ing on this ruling of Bentick The first was the growing opinion and the 
recognition of the fact that the British could derive political benefits from 
English education Amongst many others who held this opinion, Charles 
Trevelyan (1838) noted that, “The spirit of English literature cannot but be 
favourable to the English connection” and argued that this would stop 
Indians from treating Britishers as foreigners and make them “Intelligent 
and zealous cooperators ”' 


Secondly, the framing of the education policy was guided by the practi- 
cal administrative needs of the colonialists At the time of the passing of the 
1833 Charter Act, the East India Company was in serious financial dif- 
ficulues One method suggested was to cut down expenditure on European 
employees and instead employ Indians at a much lower salary The 1833 
Charter opened the lower order civil service jobs to Indians But this 
required English educated Indian clerks ‘Hence the policy of 1835 


Thirdly, English education was also seen as an important basis for 
expanding the Bnush market in India by rearing English values and tastes As 
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Macaulay noted, *weanng our brand of cloth and working wun our cutlery 
“they should not be too ignorant or too poor to value and buy English 
manufactures" A bigger market for Lancashire and Sheffield had to be 
created Macaulay's Note, Bentick’s ruling and the establishment and growth 
of English education in India was an expression of the direct needs of the rul- 
ing colonial power The education system 1n India, a legacy that continues ull 
date, originated not because of any individual or intellectual opinion but 
arose out of the contemporary needs of the ruling classes 


In 1837, the Enghsh replaced Persian as the official and Court language 
and in 1844 Hardinge announced preference for English educated Indians 
m the Civil Service These two steps effectively sealed any growth of educa- 
non other than English educauon The Hardinge Proclamation of 1884 had 
its desired effect The demand for English education rose sharply leading to 
unplanned growth of institutions Within a few years, the need arose for a sys- 
tematic and an effective administrative system Coupled with this, questions 
regarding the degree of economic hability that the company would under- 
take were raised. Consequently, in 1853, an enquiry was conducted which 
resulted in the famous despath of Sir Charles Wood to the Board of Directors 
in 1854 Described by many as the ‘Magna Carta’ of English educauon in 
India, this despatch set forth a comprehensive scheme of educatiofi for the 
country Following the political, economic, administranve. and cultural 
needs of the British, this despatch reaffirming the policy laid down in 1835, 
recommended the concentrauon of higher education to the upper classes Its 
recommendation for the establishment of universities in India led to the 
establishment of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras Universities in 1857 The 
Woods Despatch also suggested the administrative machmery for the educa- 
tion system which included among other things, the university senates, the 
specific methods of examimaton, setting up of separate departments of 
public instruction under an important officer called the Director of Public 
Instructions 1n fact, the entire administrative set up that contines to exist 
even today The despatch also indicated that there should be a gradual 
withdrawal of the company's liability towards secondary school education 
The Wood's despath, therefore, was also an expression of the contemporary 
needs of the colonial powers in India. 


The next two decades which witnessed considerable growth of higher 
education and induction of Indians into the lower order of the civil services, 
gave rise to the need to consolidate the-structure as well as find methods of 
reducing the expenditure on education The result was the appointment ofa 
commussion in 1882, "to enquire into the manner in which effect had been 
given to the principles of the Despatch of 1854 and to suggest fresh measures, 
as 1t may think desireable, in order to the further carrying out of the policy 
therein laid down” Popularly known as the Hunter Commission, it recom- 
mended the gradual withdrawal of the State from direct support and 
management of institutions, suggested general guidelines for college fees, 
that secondary education, as far as possible, should be provided only on a 
grant-in-aid basis and that the state should withdraw as early as possible from 
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the direct management of the secondary schools In effect, it recommended 
the consolidation of the exisung system while reducing costs 


The next twenty years saw a tremendous growth of English education In 
1882, there were 63 English Arts colleges, in 1902, there were 140 The num- 
ber of unaided English Secondary schools increased from 2133 to 5097 
There was a marked increase in the unaided colleges and schools privately 
managed by Indians There were only eleven such colleges in 1882 with 716 
students and in 1902 this increased to 58 colleges with 5803 students The 
number of such schools doubled and the number of students increased 
threefold '* 


This growth reflected the fact that English education was regarded as a 
necessity for employment Under colonial conditions, with the disintegra- 
uon of traditional crafts, the only avenue possible for meaningful employ- 
ment was English education The Hunter Commission report provided the 
basis for Indians to take the initiative in setting up such insututions 


Impact of National Movement 


This growth was taking place at a tıme when the aspirations of the Indian 
bourgeoisie was finding expression. As class antagonisms develop, sharpen 
and express themselves in the struggles of the contending classes, these find 
expression in the realm of ideas and consciousness The establishment of 
Indian National Congress, the rise of mass discontent against the colonial 
administration raised a number of issues about British rule in India This had 
its impact in the colleges The consciousness and exposure that accompanied 
English education was finding an expression that was not conducive to con- 
unued British rule Though this feeling had not yet led to the demand.for 
complete independence and was confined to decribing the rule as ‘un- 
British’ and demanding the Westminister model for India, ıt nevertheless 
caused problems for the British rule “It was in the ume of Lord Dufferin that 
higher education came to be regarded as the root cause ofthe growing unrest 
in the country Confidenual and semi-confidenual circulars were issued to 
local authorities to curtail government grants to universities and colleges 
British officials saw a direct link between English education and use of Indian 
nationalism” !5 


One of the many incidents, will illustrate the British ‘concern’ In 1897, 
in the year of the plague, there was mass discontent against the inadequate 
admunistrative steps taken and specifically against the harassment of Indians 
by British soldiers Bal Gangadhar Tilak was in the forefront of this attack 
against the British in Poona The public anger resulted in the murder of the 
Collector and Plague Officer of Poona, Mr Rand and his assistant Damodar 
and Balkrishna Chepakar were executed for the murder Both were well 
educated Tilak was charged with sedition and sentenced to 18 months 
rigorous imprisonment Following this, the Secretary of State, Lord 
Hamilton wrote te Curzon finding it “impossible to dissociate’ their ideas 
and their hatred of England from the course of education and training 
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through which they have passed ” 


Curzon proceeded to initiate steps for reforming the education system 
1n order to control the growth of Indian nationalism However, in his address 
at the Simla Conference in 1901, he refrained from making any reference to 
the political considerations that led him to such educational reform He was 
congratulated by Lord Hamilton for avoiding any reference to political con- 
siderauons and instead emphasising the necessity for reforms on educauonal 
grounds alone This process led to the establishment of a commission under 
the chairmanship of Mr Thomas Raleigh in 1902 which became the basis for 
the 1904 Act 


These developments at the turn of the century were, infact, a landmark 
The educational system that the British had worked out to consolidate its gule 
was providing results that were not enurely to its own hking and in an 
embryonic form threatened its rule Within four decades, the educational 
system was producing results contrary to its objectives As we argued earlier, 
this was a reflection of the aspirations of the class— the Indian bourgeoisie— 
that was seeking release from colonial bondage It would be wrong to con- 
clude, as many bourgeois historians do, that it 15 the educational system that 
generated the rise of Indian nationalism '5 On the one hand, the class needs 
dictated the spread of English education, and on the other hand, it generated 
a consciousness that could be used against that very rule The “political 
unrest” was an expression of a rising class (the Indian bourgeoisie) and its 
aspirations, which was still in the process of defining its objectives 


In a sense, this marked a turning point in the colonial government's 
education policy The doctrine that the State should not interfere in educa- 
tion was abandoned and instead a policy where the state would have the 
initiative and control a planned system from the Centre, was advanced Cur- 
zon believed that the Government would have to reassert “a responsibility 
which there had been a tendency to abdicate” !’ 


Thus came the 1904 Act on the basis of the Raleigh Commission The 
Report noted, “In all matters relating to higher education, efficiency must be 
the first and paramount consideration It 1s better for India that a com- 
paratively small number of young men should receive a sound liberal educa- 
uon than that a large number should be passed through an inadequate 
course of instruction leading to a depreciated degree ”'* This, infact, justified 
what Curzon emphasised “It ıs quality, not quanuty that we should have 
in view ” 


The attempt was to control the growth of political awareness 1n Indian 
universities, control the administration of universities and colleges and res- 
trict educational opportunities Accordingly, the Commission recommen- 
ded, amongst other things, checking the growth of higher education, 
reconstituung the senates giving Europeans a majority, revising conditions of 
affihauon and recognition, control over text books etc Immediately after the 
1904 Act, the problem of controlling schools arose and the Act had to be 
amended so that no new school could be opened without prior recognition 
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This was contained in the 1913 education policy resolution 


‘Struggle for Expansion of Education 


Understandably, there was a sharp reaction from the leaders of the 
national movement, who took up cudgels against the proposed curtailment 
On the contrary, they raised the demand for expansion and spread of educa- 
tion The Indian National Congress at its sessions in 1902, 1903 and 1904 
adopted resolunons condemning the Raleigh Commission report and the 
Act Indians in the senates took up the issue vehemently and drew the debate 
on to the streets. Surendranath Bannerjee and Gopal Krishna Gokhale led 
the protests 


The Indian bourgeoisie saw in this a clear attempt on the part of the 
British to consolidate its rule and to deliberately neglect the dissemination of 
scientific skills and confine themselves to producing administrative clerks 
Visualising the need for such personnel for the development of capitalism in 
Independent India, Jamshed): Tata, with the vision of a rising bourgeoisie, 
wrote to Lord Curzon urging the expansion of technical institutions His 
request being refused, Tata worked out a scheme for starting a research | 
insutute for training Indians in advanced sciences which eventually led to the 
estabishment of Indian Institute of Sciences at Bangalore in 1909 In fact, the, 
demand for technical education existed since the 1880s Faced with the 
refusal of the British to open such institutions, Indians established the first of 
such schools in 1887 and the Victoria Jubilee Technical School in 1904 An 
Association was formed in Calcutta for the advancement of scienufic and 
industrial education with the express purpose of sending Indians te U K , 
USA and Japan Leaders of the Swadeshi movement in Bengal started the 
Engineering College in Jadavpur in 1907 Infact, the Madras Provincial 
government in 1906 decided to start a department of industries The Sec- 
retary of State, Lord Morley, directed the provincial government to withdraw 
the scheme In 1911, Gokhale introduced a Bill for permissive and gradual 
introduction of free and compulsory primary education through local 
bodies, which did not receive official support 


From the beginning of this century, the debates on education policy 
reflect the clash of class interests of the Briush and the Indian bourgeoisie 
While the former, attempted to restrict education, impose controls with a 
view to stoping students from taking part in politics, the latter saw the advan- 
tages of expansion of higher education as strengthening the national move- 
ment and for providing the human resources for the development of 
capitalism in Independent India 


In passing, 1t must be noted that the British, taking lessons from the 
Indian experience, were careful not to expand higher education in the other 
colomes, particularly in Africa ° 

Subsequently, there were many 1uure commissions, the Sadler Com- 
mission of 1917, the Hartog Commission of 1929, the Abbot Wood Report of 
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1936-37 and the Sargent Report of 1944 There was also the Sapru Commit 
tee of 1934 appointed by the United Provinces Government to enquire into 
the causes of unemployment Its recommendations for the diversification of 
courses for training technical personnel and the debates reflected the conflict 
of class interests between the colonial rulers and the Indian bourgeoisie 


The demands of the national movement found a more concrete expres- 
sion ın the demand for education ın the mother tongue This was felt as a 
necessary element to draw the mass of Indian people into the struggle for 
freedom As Gandhi noted, “Among the many evils of foreign rule, the 
bhghung imposition of a foreign medium upon the youth ofthe country will 
be counted by history as one of the greatest. It sapped the energy of the 
nation ıt has estranged them from the masses '?? 


The tasks in the field of education—free and compulsory education, 
education in the mother toungue etc , —that remain unsolved ull date and 
which form the basic content of the demands of the democratic sections 
today were, infact, raised in our country by the national movement and its 
leaders These were raised at that ume by them as ıt served their class 
interests. However, as we have argued in an earlier secuon and as we shall 
subsequently discuss, these very demands weie abandoned by the ruling 
classes once they assumed power after independence, once agam in their 
class 1nterest 


Ideological Support to Bourgeois Democracy 


Following the transfer of power, the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
uon (CABE) decided in January 1948 to set up two commissions, one to deal 
with university education and the other to deal with secondary education, 
recognising the fact that the requirements of independent India would be 
different and hence a restructuring of the system was imminent This deci- 
sion came at a time when the promuses made to the people in the field of 
education during the freedom struggle were to be implemented Free and 
compulsory education, upto the age of 14 was being debated in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, which ultimately found expression in the Directive Prin- 
ciples of State Policy The Scheme that seems to have been worked out was 
that universal elementary education would be achieved by 1960 and 
necessary changes in the secondary as well as higher education would have to 
be made ın accordance with the needs of an independent India 


The first of the Commissions to be appointed was the University Educa- 
tion Commission in 1948 under the chairmanship of Dr S Radhakrishanan 
to report on Indian university education and suggest improvement and 
extensions that may be desirable to suit present and future requirements of 
the country 


This Commission, which produced a comprehensive and volumunous 
report, set for itself the task of re-orienung the educational system to face the, 
“great problem, national and social, the acquisition of economic indepen- 
dence. the increase of general prosperity, the attainment of an effective 
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democracy over nding the disuncuons of caste and creed, nch and poor, and 
arise in the level of culture Fora quick and effective realisation ofthese aims, 
education 1s a powerful weapon if it 1s organised efficiently and in public 
interest As we claim to be a civilised people, we must regard the higher 
education of the rising generation as one of our principle concerns "?! 


Imphat in this was the task that was also repeatedly stated by Jawaharlal 
Nehru, that the achievement of political independence must be transformed 
into economic independence Towards this end, there was a need to increase 
the trained and skilled personnel who will undertake this task The transfor- 
mation of political independence into. economic independence, in class 
terms, meant that the progress of capitalist development ın India was to be 
ensured Economxc independence was equated with the increase of general 
prospenty Corresponding to these class needs, the essential tasks of the 
commission were to reorient the educational system towards achieving 
economic independence and attamment of values to ensure an effecuve 
democracy 


Towards this end, the report of the Commission discussed re- 
onentation of higher education with relation to the five tenets of our 
constitution— Democracy, Justice, Liberty, Equality and Fraternity Theidea 
of the report was to remould the educational system as an ideological support 
to parliamentary democracy "We know what Hitler did in 6 years with the 
German youth The Russians are clear in their minds about the kind of 
society for which they are educating and the qualities required in their 
citizens our education system must find its guiding principles in the aims 
of the social order for which it prepares "7? 


On the question of economic independence, the report notes the 
urgent need oftechnicians “there 1s an urgent need for such occupations 
and skills all over the country" which “will train a large and growing body of 
ambitious youth for employment as technicians in various exisung indus- 
tries they will ensure a continuous flow of skilled workers for several mod- 
ern industries which are bemg started we are strongly of opinion that each 
province should have larger number of occupational institutes preferably 
one ın each district giving training in as many occupations as possible * 
These were the main thrust of the recommendations although the commis- 
sion did touch upon all apsects of higher education in a comprehensive man- 
ner and made detailed recommendations for the improvement o! 
university management 


In its conclusion it notes, “many of these proposals will mean increased 
expenditure, but this increase, we are convinced, 1s an investment for the 
democratic future of a free people With all the earnestness at our command, 
1t solicits the government of India which charged us with this important 
task and the people of India, to give their very earnest and sympathetic 
considerations to the financial needs of the universities, and assure them the 
funds without which no improvement is possible,, * Notwithstanding this 
appeal, and the demand of the independent nation that at least 10 per cent of 
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che budget allocation must be set aside for education, the First Five Year Plan 
allocated 7 6 per cent only In fact, the first education minister, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad lamented that when the first draft of rhe First Plan was 
made, education was almost completely ignored Also, there seemed to be a 
general view that only those subjects should be taken up which would give 
quick returns In his view, education was the basis for the success of every 
sphere in planning 


Increasing State Control 


The report of this commission was submitted in August, 1949 Among 
other things, the Commission had recommended the setting up of a univer- 
sity grants commission (UGC) which will be an autonomous body organising 
the governance of universities When the Education policy resolution came 
up before the Parhament, the government accepted the proposal of 
establishing the UGC, but ruled that it shall funcuon under the authonty of 
the Ministry of Education Meghnad Saha, a member of the Commission bit- 
terly attacked this position in the Rayya Sabha Hiren Mukherjee (Lok Sabha) 
on behalf of the undivided CPI endorsed this attack and argued that 75 per 
cent of higher education was in the colleges and that the UGC should cover 
the colleges Necessary amendments to this effect were accepted, but the 
government was firm on not granung complete autonomy to the UGC The 
critics of the Curzon reforms were themselves mnplemenung similar 
measures 


The intervening period since the submission of the report and the policy 
resolution, was a period of militant struggles, the most important of these 
being the glorious Telengana armed struggle Learning from the experience 
of the first half of the century and knowing fully well from their own 
experience, the impetus that the educated sections can give to popular 
movements, the rulers of independent India recognised the importance of 
state control over education and put it into pracuce immediately after assum- 
ing power 


Promotion of Technical Education 


The development of capitalism required not only products of univer- 
siues and higher educauon but technicians and skilled artisans This urgent 
need could not be fulfilled by university reforms As noted earlier, the CABE 
had recommended the setting up of a commission to deal with secondary 
education This was reinforced by the Secondary Education Commussion 
appointed in September, 1952 with Dr Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar as the 
Chairman The report was submitted to the first Parliament in 1953 


Reflecting the needs of the ruling classes, the chapter, utled * Reorienta- 
tion of aims and objectives" notes that “one of its (India’s) most urgent 
problems—if not the most urgent problem—is to improve productive 
efficiency to increase the national wealth and thereby to raise appreciably the 
standard of living of the people.”” 
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Further, it outlines the ‘dominant needs’—“training of character of fit 
students to participate creatively as citizens in the emerging democratic 
social order, the improvement of their practical and vocational efficiency so 
that they may play their part in building up the economic prosperity of their 
country, and the development of their literacy, artistic and cultural 
interests” 2° Needless to add, the thrust of the recommendations refer oniy to 
the firsttwo And of these, it clearly emphasises the second, “side by side with 
the development of this atutude (new atutude to work-dignity of labour, 
however ‘lowly’) there 1s a need to promote technical skill and efficiency at all 
stages of education so as to provide trained and efficient personnel to work 
out schemes of industrial and technological advancement In the past, our 
education has been so academic and theoreucal and so divorced from pracu- 
cal work that the educated classes have, generally speaking, failed to make 
enormous contribution to the development of this country’s national resour- 
ces and to add to national wealth This must now change — "?" The report 
also recommended the setting up of technical schools, polytechnics, 
strengthening multipurpose educanon, central technical insututions etc In 
fact, the entre infrastructure to produce a large technical manpower 


In conformity with their aspirations for rapid capitalist development, 
the ruling classes required to draw in the maximum number of young people 
into this process This necessitated, in addition to the demands of the 
national movement, that education be imparted m the mother tongue 
Accordingly, the Commission recommended that, “Mother tongue in the 
regional language should generally be the medium of instruction throughout 
the secondary school stage In addition, it suggested the teaching of Enghsh 
and Hindi but at different stages of education" ? 


With regards to finances, this report, like the Radhakrishnan Commus- 
sion report, pleaded for sufficient funds for the success of these ambitious 
plans It recommended an "industrial education cess’ and suggested that, “a 
certain percentage of net revenue from nationalised industries or concerns 
such as Railways, Communicauons, Posts and Telegraphs etc , should be 
made available for the promotion of technical education in certain fields" ?? 
These two reports put together sum up the reorientation of the educational 
system according to the needs of the ruling classes aspiring for the speedy 
development of capitalism Following this came the recommendauons of 
increased financial allocauons and to make the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction These were subsequently abandoned as the crisis 
deepened 


Feudal Vestiges 


The compromise with feudahism and the sharing of state power with the 
landlords, rendered the Indian bourgeoisie incapable of eliminanng feudal 
vestiges Apart from social evils like casteism that continue to persist, this 
compromuse restricted the market for capitalist development in the country 
Inspite of the heavy pubhc sector investment in the Second Five Year Plan to 
provide the infrastructural facilities for capitalist development, such a. 
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dévelopment was necessarily constramed by the low level of purchasing 
power of the mass of the Indian people Under these conditions, capitalist 
developrhent could proceed only within the constraints imposed by the level 
of demand and the only method of maintaining or increasing profits was by 
imposing greater burdens on the already impoverished masses This 
naturally gave rise to crisis and stagnation 1n Indian industry which found its 
sharpest expression in the mid-sixties These objective conditions necessita- 
ted a revision of the ambitious plans to reorient the educational system to 
produce a large number of educated and technical manpower Instead, a 
technical manpower capable of manning the greater profit making capital 
intensive technology was needed Necessary changes in the educational sys- 
tem had to be undertaken One of the ways that this found reflection was in 
the decision to open the Indian Institutes of Technology (IITs) at the expense 
of expansion of polytechnics and industrial traming institutes (ITIs) 


Therefore, while the recommendations of the Commissions were beng 
implemented and a rapid expansion of education took place, (however dis- 
tant from meeting the requirements of the people) the objective situation 
called for a halt in this expansion, if not reversal By the begining of the 60s, 
signs of growing educated unemployed were being noticed 


Growing Economic Crisis 


In this background, the Educauon Commission of 1964 was appointed 
with Dr D S Kothari as Chairman, popularly known as the Kothari Com- 
mission The commission. presented (1966) a report which even today 
remains the most comprehensive one The report entitled “Education and 
National Development" in its Foreward noted, *Indian education needs a 
drastic reconstitution, almost a revolution Tinkering with the existing 
situation and moving forward with faulty steps and lack of faith can make 
things worse than before” 


The report was, in fact, the social and political expression of the 
economic crisis of that period It contained, on the one hand, recommen- 
dations that reflected the democratic aspirations of the Indian people for free 
and compulsory education, increased financial outlay etc —while on the 
other hand, it also contained recommendations which would lead to the 
restriction of higher education 


Regarding the consututional provision of free and compulsory educa- 
tion, the report suggested that, “all the areas of the country should be able to 
provide five years of good and effective education to all the children by 1975- 
76 and seven years of such education by 1985-86” *° Consequently, the 
educational policy resolution adopted by the Parliament in 1968 stated that 
the Constitunional directive would be fulfilled by 1980, 


The report contained interesting projections With regard to finances, it 
noted that on the average, the per capita expenditure of education by 1985- 
86 should be at least Rs 54 per head, at 65-66 price level. It assumed an 
increase of 10 per cent per annum of expenditure on education again at 64- 
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65 prices and noted that, “The figure of 6 per cent of GNP invested ın educa- 
tion by 1986 may seem to be an ambitious target We do not quite hold this 
view" and continued, “By, 1986 1t ıs likely that the figure of 10 per cent of the 
GNP invested ın education will become common in most countries" ?! 


The Commission was appointed in 1964, the report was submutted in 
1966 and the policy resolution was adopted in 1968 This was the period 
when the economic crisis found a sharp political expression The mass dis- 
content against the Congress policies, the rising protests of the student com- 
munity against the deteriorating situation and employment opportunities, 
culminated in the rejection of the Congress in several States of the country in 
the 1967 general elections The acuve role of the student community in this 
process was viewed with great concern by the ruling classes 


The education policy resolution of 1968 had very httle to do with the 
overall recommendations of the Kothan Commission. Only those aspects 
which suited the ruling classes, the three language formula, the centres of 
excellence, governance of universities etc , were incorporated Infact, with 
relation to governance, the Government found the Kothari Commission 
lacking 1n many respects and appointed the Gayendra Gadkar Commission 
in 1969 The recommendations of this commission regarding the appoint- 
ment of the VCs, structure and composition of the senates etc , which gave 
the State a greater control over the administration of Higher Education cor- 
responded to the ruling class interests and was, therefore, implemented 


Cut in Educational Outlay 


While the Kothan Commission report was released, the Government 
was discussing the Fourth Five Year Plan Notwithstanding the Com- 
mission's recommendations, the Fourth Plan reduced the allocation for 
education from 7 86 per cent in the First Plan to 5 16 per cent, the actual 
expenditure being 4 94 per cent 


As the crisis deepened, expenditure on education was reduced The rul- 
ing classes no longer required the expansion of education for its capitalist ’ 
development They, in fact, were unable to utilise the educated manpower 
already bemg produced Curtailmg expenditure on education in effect 
meant the nullification of some of the recommendations of the Kothari Com- 
mission that were democratic On the other hand, those recommendations 
that served the ruling classes were accepted and sought to be implemented 
Given the objective conditions obtaining at that moment, the Kothari Com 
mission report was destined to be put in a cold storage 


Though the educauon policy resolution stated that there would bé a 
review every five years, no such review was done The ruling classes allowed 
the education system to continue to exist as before except for the important 
fact of controlling the student and university community through repressive 
measures The economic crisis, the rising mass discontent found an expres- 
sion on stricter control of these institutions. The response of the ruling 
class to the situation was increasing authoritarianism and education was no 
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excepuon This process culminated with the declaration of Emergency and 
the consequent large scale repressive measures One of the major develop- 
ments of this period was the consutuuonal amendment during the 
Emergency removing education from the concurrent List and placing it in 
the State List 


With the defeat of the Congress(I) in the 1977 elections and the forma- 
tion of the Janata Government came the draft education policy of 1978 This 
emphasised, among other things, ‘non-formal’ education It gave the 
Gandhian model as the ideological support to this argument Non-formal 
education for the poor and formal education for the rich With the fall of the 
Janata Party this education policy, however, never saw the light of the 
‘day 


Attacks On Democratic Rights 


The return to power of the Congress(I) 1n 1980 and the deepening 
economic crisis expressed itself in increasing authoritanan attacks on the 
democratic rights of the people This found expression m the field of educa- 
tion also Commissions were appointed and ordinances promulgated which 
sought, on the one hand, to curtail the available educational facilities, par- 
ticularly in the field of higher eduction and, on the other hand, to abrogate 
the democratic nights of the university community The Central Universities 
Review Committee (CURC) report which was set up by the UGC in 1981 
recommended amongst others, freezing of admissions, ban on elections to 
student’s unions, teachers and non-teaching staff associations, codes of con- 
duct prohibiting the expression of democratic dissent, setting up of special 
courts/tribunals to deal with indisciphine, restructuring of the composition of 
senates and syndicates, replacing the elected participation of students and 
other sections by ‘consultation’ In July, 1981, the report of the Police Com- 
mission was released and in its 56th chapter titled ‘Police and Students’, 
recommended the setting up of a statutory Police Protection Force to ensure 
‘discipline’ in the campuses, on the lines of the notorious Industrial Security 
Force Apart from giving complete licence to the police to enter educational 
institutions whenever they please, the Commission, infact, endorsed the 
establishment of police camps in vaisous campuses On October 21 the same 
year, at a meeting of the seven Vice Chancellors of Central universities con- 
vened by the UGC, a decision was taken to set up a committee of Vice Chan- 
cellors to consider these recommendations 


Apart from the ordinances in various universities essentially reflecting 
the above recommendations, the Viswa Bharati (Amendment) Bill was enac- 
ted in 1984 This drastically reorganised the composition of the senate and 
reflected the other recommendations of the CURC This period, therefore, 
was one where the needs of the ruling classes—curtailing higher educauon 
isince there was the reserve of educated personnel who could not be absorbed 
and curbing the protests and growing opposition to its policies in the 
universities—found expression m various steps taken in the field of 
education 
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The deepening economic cnisis necessitated changes in the contemporary 
needs of the ruling classes As we argued above, the ruling classes themselves 
abandoned their earlier positions in accordance to these needs This is clearly 
reflected in the furious debate that took place over the West Bengal Left Front 
Government's educanonal reforms The central government and the 
ideologues of the ruling classes launched a vicious urade against the Left 
Front Government on the issue of educauon in the mother tongue and 
changes ın the primary school syllabus What the Left Front Government is 
implementing is infact precisely what the Lakshmanaswamy Mudaliar Com- 
mussion had recommended in 1953, and accepted by the central government 
then The attack on the Left Front Government's educational policy 1s also an 
expression of ruling class interests When the contending classes in society 
take up the issues which the ruling classes have abandoned, these are attac- 
ked The debate over the Left Front Government's education policy today 1s 
an expression of the class struggle in our country 


The deepening economic crisis also meant increased dependence of the 
Indian ruling classes on imperialism The conditionahnes of the IMF loan 
clearly stipulate the reduction of expenditure on public services including 
education This has reinforced the growing attempts of the ruling classes to 
reduce expenditure on education and conforming to their contemporary 
needs This is reflected in the fact that the outlay for education was reduced 
from 7 86 per cent in the First Plan to 5 88 1n the Second to 4 9 per cent in the 
Fourth to 3 3 per centin the Fifth, 2 2 per centin the Sixth The Seventh Plan 
has allocated a mere 2 5 per cent ofthe public sector outlay for education at 
current prices As we have noted earher, the Kothan Commission had pro- 
jected a ‘modest’ per capita expenditure on education for 1985-86 as Rs 54 
per capita at 1965-66 prices level On the basis of the figures available in this 
year's budget, this per capita expenditure at 1965-66 price level works out to 
a mere Rs 3 10 per capita. 


The developments since 1980 had still to be formalised in the form of a 
new policy In fact, after considerable consultations in 1983, indira Gandhi's 
Government prepared a draft that was circulated amongst exclusive sections 
m 1984 During the last few months of Mrs Gandhr's tenure, a draft educa- 
tion policy was prepared This draft contained most of the recommendations 
that are contained m the present document The Rajv Government only 
speeded up the process of formalising this policy 

Curtailing educuonal opportunities, increasing Governmental control 
and repressive measures and, above all, the reduction 1n expenditure i5 the 
immediate backdrop to the recently proposed changes in the field of 
education—changes which will take India to the 21st century, leading the 
world of ilhterates ` 
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KUMARESH CHAKRAVARTY* 


The Compelling Crisis and the New Education Policy 


THE WELL-KNOWN triangle of quanaty, quality, and equity in the Indian 
education system 1s more elusive today than when the National Education 
Policy was adopted in 1968 The state’s perception of the required quality of 
_ education has.undergorte some change More because the composition of 
the demand for skills has changed visibly since the mid-sevenues At the level 
of guanhty, the determinants of the state's real policy are placed in a more dis- 
turbing configuration of choices and compulsions Disturbing because, it 1s 
widely recognised that the economy must now operate with a greater bias in 
favour of widening disparities ın income, and the poor man's access to 
educational opportunities must shrink at a faster pace. What 15 worse, the 
state finds it virtually impossible today to finance secondary or higher educa- 
tion even of the children belonging to the third and fourth deales in the 
mcome distribution ladder Eguity, therefore, has to bear the heaviest burden 
of rhetoric when it comes to stating the policy or its perspective The gap bet- 
ween the stated policy and its implementanon must. consequently 
increase 


No wonder then that the authors of Challenge of Education have avoided 
examining how and why this gap has been widening The credibility of the 
document could have been increased if it had included the scrutiny of the 
consistent failure of the state to implement what has been repeatedly paraded 
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as its ‘preferred’ targets xe 


Take the relationship between the demand for skilled manpower and its 
supply by the formal system of education The Education Commission 
(1964-66) had projected manpower requirements on the basis of the Plan- 
ning Commussion’s esumates A 65 per cent output growth rate was 
envisaged as the average of the ‘perspective period", and the Education Com- 
mission assumed that the proyected industrial growth rate of 12 per cent 
would generate an identical rate of growth in the demand for educated man- 
power from the industrial sector The required enrolment in higher educa- 
tion was consequently estimated at 2 2 million in 1975/76 and 4 2 million m 
1985/86 ! 

The projections went all wrong In 1981, graduate unemployment, 
measured by registrations with employment exchanges, was 18 7 per cent of 
the total educated unemployed (matriculation and above) That was despite a 
negative growth in enrolment m hugher eduction for some time after 1974 
and again after 1977/78 In the academic year 1980/81, enrolment m higher 
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education was 2 75 million (and apparently not more than 3 1 milion in 
1985/86) as compared to 3:17 millon in 1973/74 That yields a negative 
growth rate for the last 12-year period 


Taking professional education separately, the requirement for doctors 
was estimated at one for every 3000 persons in 1975/76 (compared to one for 
every 5000 persons ın 1966) and one for every 2000 persons in 1985 But 
admission to medical colleges went down to 11532 in 1980/81 from 13726 in 
1973/74 Enrolment in engineering and technology colleges decreased from 
2 12 lakh ın 1978/79 to 1 03 lakh in 1983, and then went up to only 1 12 lakh 
in 1983 Unemployment among engineering graduates on the other hand, 
has been on the increase Their share among all graduate-unemployed went 
up from less than 5 per cent in 1972/73 to about 6 per cent m 1977/78, 
according to the NSS data. Figures for the subsequent period must have been 
available to the authors of Challenge of Education 


Graduates with general education do constitute the highest proporuon 
of the graduate unemployed, no doubt, the quesuon however is, what rela- 
uve roles have been played by the employment market, private cost of 
technical/professional education, and the restricted access to the institutions 
of professional education, in determining the share of general education in 
aggregate enrolment in higher education ? It ıs common knowledge that 
more and more students have been knocking at the doors of professional 
1nsututions for admission It does not require extraordinary wisdom to 
understand that the supply side of enrolment has been determined mainly 
by the deceleration in the growth of real public expenditure on 
professional education 


Universal Elementary Education 


Universal elementary eduction ıs a never-ending refrain in every official 
document on education and the Challenge of Education 1s no exception to this 
What is the performance record ? The fifth plan document promised univer- 
sal primary education for the 6-11 age group by 1975/76, and universal 
elementary education for the age-group 11-14 by 1980/81 This was “a basic 
programme of higher priority" and had a claim to “great attention and very 
large proportion of available funds" So, enrolment ir: primary schools was to 
go up to 86 2 milhon 1n 1975/76 and that in the middle schools (classes VI to 
VIII) to 45 million in 1980/81 Given the scarcity of resources, fulltime educa- 
ton was to be combined with part-ume education, and the average 
additional enrolment in all the 8 classes-was targetted at 43 lakhs per year, as 
against the recorded achievement of 25 lakhs prior to the Fifth Plan 
period 


The Sixth Plan document said that *universalisation of the primary stage 
of education would imply additional enrolment of about 170 lakh children in 
cl4sses I to V over the next five years or an average annual rate of enrolment of 
34 lakh children” The recorded achievement in additional enrolment, dur- 
ing the Fifth Plan period was estimated at just 20 lakhs per year The authors 
of Challenge are aware that the rate of growth of enrolment for 1971-81 was 
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smaller then the, age-specific population growth rate But the explananon 
offered ıs quite interesting The document says that “additional enrolment at 
the primary education level has now to come from (the) social strata which 1s 
not ın a position to take advantage of expanding educational opportunities, 
indicated, among other things, by the deceleration in the growth of enrol- 
ment Thus, with the slowing down of additional enrolment it seems that the 
first phase of educational expansion during the post-independence era has 
come to an end" 


Who are these beneficiaries ? If they are the ones identified as 'below the 
poverty level’, then according to official figures, their- proportion at the 
beginning or in the second year of the eighues should not be less than 55 per 
cent Do they perceive education up to class V as enough ‘advantage’ or 
should this be upto class VIII, or should it indeed be assumed that they 
would prefer education at least up to the secondary/higher secondary 
level ? 


Enrolment figures can be reasonably depended upon to test this 
hypothesis Over-age population (that is, those above the class-specific age in 
a particular class, say those above 6 plus in class I) account for not less than 10 
per cent in class I while spurious enrolment may account for atleast another 
83 per cent. Enrolment in class I 1s roughly about one-fourth of the total 
enrolment in classes I to VIII. For the elementary stage as a whole, therefore, 
the ministry's figures should be reduced by at least 10 percent The corrected 
enrolment figure in 1980/81 would then be 100 8 milhon instead of 112 
million as claimed by the Planning Commission * In 1980/81, then, enrol- 
ment in class V was about 54 per cent of the total 11-year-old populanon And 
those enrolled in class XI were less than 24 per cent of all 17-year-old popula- 
tion At this paracipation rate, not more than 24 per cent households were 
able to send their children up to Class XI And not more than 33 per cent 
could send their children up to class VIII : 


Even 1f one has to make a highly oversimplified assumpuon that the 
level of education 1s strictly a function only of household income, (and 
therefore, the higher the ievel achieved, the higher the income of the 
student's parents) the conclusion ın Challenge 1s quite dubious It implies, 
among others, that when the gross enrolment ratio for the secondary, higher 
secondary level fluctuates between 21 and 24, the “first phase of educational 
expansion" has come to an end—a not-so-bad second-best solution ! 
Besides, there 1s a spurious suggestion m it that all but the population below 
the poverty level, or at least all but the bottorn 40 to 50 per cent, have already 
become beneficiaries of expanding education, and have thereby reached a 
level that 1s good enough for continuing with the benefit A simple quan- 
afication, on the other hand, shows that literacy, if it means education up to 
class VIII (that 1s what Challenge also accepts) was and continues to be the 
privilege of yust about 33 per cent of households in India 


Overesumaung the achievement can well lead to wrong prescription 
The emphasis ın Challenge on private expenditure as the major source of 
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finance for further expansion seems to have been influenced by such 
understanding For, once the beneficiaries look proportionately large, one 
can argue that the beneficiaries should now be asked to pay wholly or largely 
for the education of their children, while those left-out, say the bottom 40 per 
cent, should be supported by the state, through an expansion of elementary 
education and scholarships for the rest of the sectors 


Actually, however, that pious idea has not been pursued as the sugges- 
ted reform The document Perspective of Policy Formulation which projects the 
likely population in classes I to VIII 1n 1990, shows that if the population 
growth rate ıs 1 5 per cent (itself a questionable assumpuon), the esumated 
population 1n the age-group 6-14 would be 174 milhon To ensure that 
“unversal elementary education 1s achieved by 1990”, this number will have 
to be sent up to class VIII, and the corresponding numbers in several earlier 
years will have to be retained in their respective classes 


That calls for a hundred per cent retention rate of those who join class I 
in 1983, and ofall the class 1 batches joining between 1984 and 1990 In other 
words, the entire class VIII batch of 1990, which joined class Tin 1983, or the 
class VII batch which joined in 1984, must be in the respective classes in the 
target year, and nobody must drop out during the interim period For that, 
enrolment has to grow at an accelerated rate from 1983, and the average 
growth rate during 1984/85 and 1990/91 has to be 7 6 per cent 


The achievement during the preceding six years has been 4 3 per cent 
And the Planning Commission has put the target growth rate during the 
Seventh Plan period at 4 1 per cent, though it too, has kept “achievement of 
universal elementary education” as virtually its first priority Challenge sug- 
gests “hard financial decisions" for the implementanon of universal elemen- 
tary eduction, or “alternatively other educational approaches such as 
non-formal/distance education, and vocationalisation” The Planning Com- 
mission chooses the alternative, and avoids the hard decision—1including a 
big nse in public expenditure on educaton—since, “Increasing enrolment 
in full-ume elementary schools beyond this level of 187 million in classes I to 
VIII (m 1990) might not be feasible due to socio-economic reasons and other 
factors" ° Obviously then, these reasons, reasons that are inherent m the path 
of development, cannot be tackled by the planners or framers of the 
policy perspective 

What happens then, to the Planning Commussion's second objective, 
the “eradication of illiteracy in the age-group 15-35 years” ? At 2 per cent 
growth rate, the population in the age-group 15-19 (that is the group which 
could reach class VIII during 1985-90) would be about 66 million, and about 
250 million in the age-group 15-35 Assuming even a one-per-cent fall in the 
drop-out rate, at the Planning Commission's projected rate of growth in 
enrolment, not more than 33 million will become literate by education upto 
class VIII So, half of those aged 15 to 19, the new entrants to the world of 
youth, will either remain illiterate or have only a “smattering of literacy” 
How much the non-formal education system or “distance” educanon can 
help in actually delivering the goods 1s only a matter of conjecture Even the 
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Planning Commission has not offered any esumate so far 


Search for Quality 


Improvement in the quality of education can, then, relate orily to those 
who are actually participating in the system of education Then comes the 
question what quality for whom at which level in the formal system ? 
Challenge has no understandable or consistent answer to that question Cer- 
tainly “It 15 difficult to define quality", but talking about it can mean little 
unless at least some idea is formed about what it should mean to the 
individual concerned and the society at the given stage of development A 
number of attributes have been listed in the document “A quality conscious 
system would produce people who have the attributes of functional and 
social relevance, mental agility and physical dexterity, efficacy and reliability, 
and, above all, the confidence and experiment with new situations To these 
personal attributes, one could add the dimensions of a value system con- 
ducive to harmony, mtegration and welfare of the weak and the 
disadvantaged” 


Who agam are these people ? Those who have received higher educa- 
tion, or those who have done only upto the higher secondary level, (including 
those having obtained vocational education) ? That they do not include those 
who have got only elementary education, 1s clear from the observation that 
“The role of elementary education, is to fulfil, “the basic objective of nurtur- 
ing national pride and integration and cultural cohesion, and internalization 
of democratic values” When 1t comes to secondary education, what has been 
sought as the opumum, is “competence in mathematics and science” (since 
that “1s likely to;be crucial to everyone in the coming decades”) and “enforce- 
ment of discipline, acceptance of duties set forth in Part IV of the Constitu- 
tion, and a minimal capacity for innovation, aruculation and participation 
in production ” 


As regards higher education, there is nothing in the document to indi- 
cate what role ıs expected from the desired improvement in quality, though 
observations interspersed in the document embody some implications 
About the education system as a whole, it has been said that “The system 1s 
expected to generate new knowledge in all fields within the reach of the 
human mund In addition, it has to evolve principles, methodologies and 
guidelines for the application of knowledge for benefitting the society It 1s 
also expected to provide knowledge and skills for the problems of 
development" 


Application of knowledge 1s possible only when there is a perceived 
necessity of such applicauon And new knowledge 15 acquired only within a 
framework of interaction between the exact content of that knowledge and its 
soical use over a period of tme So, one cannot keep one's eyes closed to the 
levels of the productive forces and the structure of their use that together 
determine the necessity for the acquisition of knowledge and its application 
The document recognises that “The linkage of technical education with man 
ower planning has remained weak although this 1s one area where the need 
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for strong linkages ıs obvious" It also refers to the feeling that “The products 

"of IITs are geared more to the requirements of the international technology 
market rather than to India’s own needs for development’ But there it 
stops 


What have the products of the vocational stream at the secondary level 
achieved ? If their technical/professional education was supposed to be in 
tune with the growth in demand for the related skills, then why have these 
diploma holders remained largely employed ? Here too, Challenge refers to 
“the failure of vocational stream” as “the result of poor linkages between it 
and industry or opportunites for self-employment” Ifthe vocational stream 
offers, as the document says, “neither a reasonable chance of worthwhile 
employment nor any advantage in moving upwards into a professional or 
general programme of education”, then what qualitative improvement can 
ever be visualised ? Besides, what precisely 1s the quality that 1s or should be, 
expected ? The IITs were established for imparting technical instructions ofa 
higher level than at the Regional Engineering Colleges Today, about two 
lakh take the Joint Entrance Examination every year for 8000 seats in the 
IITs If the state (including the public sector) and big business together can- 
not absorb this small number, then attenuon should be paid first to what has 
been happening to “India’s own needs for development” 


Surprisingly, the delinking of degrees from jobs 1s being viewed as a pan- 
acea, despite this experience Challenge visualises “considerable relief from the 
pressure of numbers in the undergraduate stream in case avenues for train- 
ing with a reasonable assurance of getting jobs are provided on a large scale in 
close collaboration with employers” Traming un which skill ? Collaboration 
with which secuon of employers ? If these are jobs like television repair and 
servicing, Operating a mini-computer or its servicing, and the like, then some 
employment potenuality might be there for a few years to come. But how far 
can the services sector grow without a corresponding growth in the two major 
productive sectors ? 


In fact, vocationalisation appears to have been accepted as a faith, and 
like all other faith, it has come to stand solely on the willingness of the faith- 
ful It attains comical heights when general undergraduate courses are 
sought to be reformed via diversification of a novel kind A student, it 1s sug- 
gested, should “be able to graduate with modules pertaining to political 
theory, public administration, mathemaucs and word processing" The 
targetted or the actual function that such a module will perform has not been 
explained Perhaps the idea 1s that if the graduate cannot get any other job, 
even that of a mathematics teacher ın a middle school, he should be able to 
apply for the job of a word processor operator His study of political theory 
should then be for a purpose other than the one for study of mathematics 
And his study of either of the two can have nothing to do with his vocational 
traming as a word processor operator Unless, of course, the non-vocational 
part ıs for general awareness 


Science education 1s inadequate for a variety of reasons, of which the for- 
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mal curricula ıs only one It is widely recognised that science courses at the 
secondary/higher secondary level are based on the conventional com- 
partmentalisation between physics, chemistry, and biology As a result, 
scientific consciousness is seriously constricted at the relevant age of the stu- 
dent The student's study of environment in his biology course, for example, 
remains isolated from the chemistry of environment or from the elemen- 
taries of physics Scientific thinking including the essential perception of 
inter-relationships between various processes in the world of matter and the 
social relations, becomes the first casuality Similarly, motion 1s discussed 
with the help of calculus at a stage when the student’s course in mathematics 
does not require learning of calculus The student remains oblivious of the 
understanding that calculus 1s best understood in its real-life application 
through the study of mouon $ 


At the college and university levels, courses are designed “essentially to 
explain concepts and basic principles at various levels of abstraction” Lack 
of equipments and materials or an adverse student-teacher ratio is certainly 
the immediate reason Universities and advanced study centres in science 
have nearly accomplished a division of labour between abstract concep- 
tualisation and applied research It is the state's science policy and policy of 
allocation to higher levels of science education that lie at its root That, in 
turn, 1s determined by the structure of technology in use at any ume, and the 
one that comes to be preferred for the foreseeable future And itis here that 
the enure range of issues beginning from investment-mix or demand com- 
position to the composition of products or income distribution, enters the 
scene in a big way “India’s own needs for development” cannot be 
understood 1n isolation from this wide set of interconnections 


What, therefore, strikes one as increasing unemployment—with or 
without its relationship with the ‘quality’ of science education—among 
science and technology graduates, 1s the product of the lack of relevance in 
more senses than one Ulumately, it ıs a question of relevance to the 
economy, its process of production and exchange, and thereby to those who 
dominate the structure of control over the means of production Such a 
framework of relations, at its more generalised level, is the framework of dass 
relanons In its generalised form, it may appear as an oversimplification, — 
mechanistic and ‘deterministic’ to the complacent liberal—but, the 
specificiues of such relations can be identified in everyday experience, as also 
in empirical investigation In essence, therefore, it 1s the class relations which 
determine the required quality of science and technology education, as also 
the creation of conditions for the achievement of that required quality 


How far can the question of quanutauve expansion of education be 
isolated from these conditons ? To put it somewhat naively, higher educa- 
uon for a uny minority, based on the principle of ‘menr, without any 
equality of opportunities, is necessarily adverse to the achievement of the 
opumum quality that the society 1s capable of producing Enrolment 
becomes subjected to selection and elimination at two levels. one within the 
economic and social, mainly economic relations, and another the formal Sys- 
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tem of education The clearest manifestation of the former ıs the high 
incidence of child labour when 1t pulls down the retention rate at the elemen- 
tary stage of education At the secondary level, retention becomes a function 
mainly of the household's cost of education relative to its income, and the 
physical access to the school Performance in terms of learning 1s determined 
by a number of factors Important among them are the level of nutrition of 
the student, availability of books, etc, the family environment as an input to 
learning incentive, and the student’s recognition of where and how he can 
apply what he has learnt Within the formal system, resources, school 
environment, the quality of teaching and the examination system are the 
main factors 


Merit, then is not absolutely determined at the level of genetics In a class 
society, it has a generalised correlation with the hierarchy of class relations, 
and a specified relationship with the occupation pattern and the structure of 
income distribution The performance of a poor student 1s often less 
meritorious and therefore, he 1s shut out from the merit-based formal sys- 
tem Atthe stage where he ends his formal education, he receives aless useful 
division, and thereafter he becomes one of the “less equals” in the competi- 
tion for employment It was an American professor who said about public 
schools in the early sixties, that “ın the schools of modern America we still 
find that children from ‘comfortless cabins’, or to shift tme and locale, from 
‘urban slums’ cannot compete with the children of the elite This 15 true not 
necessarily because of any deficiency of talent or ability but because society 
being dominated by ehtes has given their children a head start and, following 
the lead as always, the schools have compounded the advantage by providing 
them with superior educational services of every concetvable variety” * 
About the other haven of capitalism, England, Martin Mayer says that selec- 
tion by social class leads to differentiation between two types of high schools 
one “where two-thirds or more of the kids are college-bound”, and another, 
in “wretched slums, where no more than a handful of kids have even con- 
sidered the possibility of college education, and the academic options are 
severely restricted" ^ 


Coming to higher education, —and one has to underline here that not 
more than 4 5 per cent of the age-specific population has ever reached a 
college or a university department—the same set of factors continue to 
operate in determining retention and performance But, a substantial pro- 
portion of students who cold have made the best use of the highest level of 
available educational resources, (1f the society and the educational system 
had given them the necessary opportunity) have not reached this level at all ? 
Those who arrive, are obviously not equals And the formal system 
introduces the widest variety of differences among them The higher the 
market price of a specialisation, the greater the role of ‘ment’ in selection and 
elimination And the ‘status’ of an institution or a subject is ultimately 
influenced by that market price Allocation of resources, too, follows the 
same criterion The wide variation in expenditure per student in different 
disciplines, insututions, and types of institutions by level (under-graduated 
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and post-gratuate, a college in a city and one in a small town or the like), is 
more due to this than the differences in the cost of necessary resources 


When a trend in tlie price of a particular specialisation/skill changes, 
even reversed, in the shurt run, the consequent change in the enrolment pat- 
tern becomes a further constraint on the pursuit of quality A higher secon- 
dary science student, for example, seeks admission to undergraduate 
commerce course, not because he loves the subject but because the Banking 
Services Recuitment Board or business houses can recruit more men and 
with a higher salary than what the CSIR, the industry, or the educational 
insitutions have to offer to science graduates Again, what pursuit of quality is 
being inspired, when an IIT graduate knows that he may have to sit for the 
IAS examination and, if successful, spend a good part of his working life as a 
Block Development Officer or the like ? 


Reform of education with improvement of quahity,therefore, 1s not Justa 
matter of changing the nuts and bolts within the formal system of education, 
In any case, the first need is to ensure increasing reconciliation between 
quantitative expansion and upgrading of the content of education. For the 
latter, of course, the perception of the necessity for a changed quality, by the 
state and the classes which control state power, 1s essential. A system of 
education that 1s free from any irrelevance of its products, can only be one 
which 1s simultaneously democratic in terms of availability of opportunities, 
and scientific m terms of the skill knowledge it imparts and the consciousness it 
inculcates * 


The Desperate Recipe 


Challenge cannot see that It can see, on the other hand, that a thousand 
million people of India, “will be commutted to the noble principles 
enshrined in our Constitution, with the goal of equality of status and oi 
opportunity providing a major thrust for acuon" When it says that “There is 
in the country a new confidence and a new enthusiasm”, 1t obviously refers to 
the new enthusiasm for ‘liberalising’ the economy towards a closer collabora- 
uon with international monopoly capital, via faster import of technology for 
a further change in the composition of products in tune with, or to 
strengthen, the present disparites in income All that can go well with ‘infor- 
mation and communication revolution’, and the expedition to the ‘21 st cen- 
tury’, but cannot reform education in the interests of the people 


On the contrary, a crude and a more exploitative concept of producuvity 
has come to dominate the state's allocation priorities Leave alone any real 
increase in state expenditure on education, even the present ratio—to total 
public expenditure or to GNP—is hardly adequate The reasons for this are 
not unfathomable Upto the third plan, the necessary level of technical 
knowledge and its application was more clearly visible, particularly due to 
the choice of the technology-mix of that period and the state's emphasts on 
self-reliance ın technical know-how Expansion of education too was 
deemed necessary Partly because of the peoples’ aspirations raised during 
the national movement, and equally, if not more, because of the 
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requirements of the production process including those for the expansion of 
the state apparatus The next two decades saw a deceleration in the growth of 
education, and a consequent adjustment in the pattern of allocation on 
education. The ‘wasteful’ nature of public expenditure on education came 
under increasing attenuon in some academic cost-benefit analyses, and 
uniformly in official pronouncements The search for quality became 
increasingly limited and burdened by undefinable goals when it came to offi- 
cial propaganda The “large numbers" became the villain of the piece 


Then came the ‘new’ economic policy of liberalisation At the, produc- 
tion end, it envisages import-based renovation of technology, and a product- 
mix that 1s more pragmatic by its marketability in a limited domesuc and a 
more limited international market The creation or application of new 
knowledge within the country 1s of little relevance to such a structure. 


At one end, in terms of its distributive implications it has to rely on an 
allocation policy which keeps public expenditure within ‘safe’ limits The 
emphasis on privatisation arises out of this compulsion “Human resources” 
or “human capital formation” has to be left to the whums of the market Not 
by income-based muluple-pricing of education, but by further differentiat- 
ing education in terms of its demand in the employment market. 


Its ultimate effect has to be more adverse for the poorer sections and the 
middle income groups Contraction of educational opportunities 1s the 
necessary consequence In terms of enrolment, it can only mean (a) lower 
growth rate in all the three sectors of formal education, (b) drasuc cut in 
expenditure per student in secondary and higher education, (c) more 
rigorous application of the ‘merit’ principle in the insututions of higher 
education, and (d) further concentrauon of higher education, (mainly by 
drastically raising the private cost of education) 


But faced with a compelling demystification, ideology does not give up 
the effort to hide its real character It has to, therefore, try to appear value-free 
by putting on a technocratic apparel Administrative restructuring must be 
emphasised as more important Non-issues or fringe issues have to be posed 
as the major problems Symptoms have been idenufied as the disease Cam- 
pus casteism, student unrest, ‘politics’ in the campus in general, and “lack of 
discipline” among teachers, have become the crucial targets of reform The 
remedy suggested, 1s of course, not without a method A committee of the 
University Grants Commission (UGC) suggests concentration of powers of 
appointmer* in the central universities in the hands of the UGC itself, and 
the rest of the powers in the Vice-Chancellor Challenge goes all out to suggest 
eradication of ‘politics’ from the campus, and of whatever little participation 
teachers make today in the organisation of education in some universities 
Delinking undergraduate education completely from the university struc- 
ture, and bringing it under an autonomous board (like the Board of Secon- 
dary Education} is another recipe suggested Elsewhere, it suggests 
decentralisation to encourage private enterprise in education. Not, of course, 
a democratic decentralisation, but a structure where the education system 
remains accountable to the local ‘community’ The community’ apparently 
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means those who pay as entrepreneurs of education 


Whether the correlation of class forces will permit all the reform that has 
been suggested, 1s however, an important question The democratic 
aspirations for education cannot be wholly suppressed without paying its 
political cost Whether the ruling party or the ruling classes can afford, or are 
willing, to pay that cost is a big question. But the preferences are evident, as 
are the many compulsions created by the ‘new’ economic policy That exact- 
ly, is the crux of the crisis in which the ruling classes have been caught The 
crisis in the education system 1s best understood in this background The 
challenge is not just ‘of education’ The root lies elsewhere 


] Sources of figures cited under Universal Elementary Education have been cited in the text, unless 
otherwise mentioned References or extracts from Challenge of Education, Ministry of Educa- 
uon, Government of India, 1985, are from the first mimeographed version and not from the 
printed one Page numbers have not been mentioned since those do not appear 
necessary 

2 Seventh Five Year Plan, 1985-90, Vol II, Planning Commission, New Delhi 

3 Ibid 
"Whether we choose to call it pure or applied, the storv of science is not something apart 
from the common hfe of mankind What we call pure science only thrives when the contem- 
porary social structure is capable of making full use of its teaching, furnishing it with new 
problems for soluuon and equipping it with new instruments for solving them " Lancelot 
Hogben, Science for the Citzen, (Fourth Edition), 1966, p 1 

5 Kenneth B Clark in Patricia Sexton, Education and Income Inequalities of Opportunities in Our 
Public Schools, 1961, p ix 

6 The Schools, 1961, p 304 

7 Of every 100 children born ın say, 1961, 80 joined class I ın 1967 Of them, 89 went up to 
class VIH in 1974, 24 went up to class XI in 1977, and only 4 went up to the university 
level thereafter s 

8 Asa matter of fact, itis almost impossible to separate the scientific part of the consciousness 
from the democratic part, 1f one takes ‘democratic’ to mean in the interest of the people, in 
non-class terms 
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K.K THECKEDATH * 


Challenge of Education—An Exercise in Evasion 


SO FAR AS pronouncements on education are concerned, the Constitution 
of India, the Kothari Commission recommendations and the present docu- 
ment, *The Challenge of Educauon", represent three stages in the develop- 
ing crisis in the Indian economy With the coming of independence and the 
opening of the Indian markets there was opumism of growth and develop- 
ment, and hence the Consutution laid down the arucles on education up to 
the age of fourteen and the protection of youth and tender childhood 
from exploitation 


The specific conditions created by the rulers in the country, where land 
concentration remained and the overwhelming majority of the rural people 
were steeped in poverty, naturally acted as break on the expansion of the 
market The signs of the post independence crisis in the form of underuulisa- 
tion of capacity and growing unemployment of people gave its colour to the 
picture painted by the Kothari Commission The Kothan Commission gave 
the first signal for reduction of educauon, for siphoning off of young people 
at the stage of Xth standard, for streamlining of education, for reducing the 
degree courses from a four-year programme to a three-year programme 


Now, with the further deepening of the crists with registered unemploy- 
ment touching the all ume high of 30 million, The Challenge of Education 1s 
visualised in an open refusal to implement the constitutional directive on 
education 


I would add to these prefatory remarks the observation that the present 
document fails to make any clear statement about the line to be adopted on 
most matters but merely throws up suggestions which may be interpreted 
one way or another Itis on such slippery ground that we have to find our way 
and understand wh it is in the minds of the rulers Euphemustically, it has 
been descnbed as an open ended document 


Plea for Giving up the Constitutional Obligation 


I combed the document with a microscope but failed to find anywhere 
any statement of the constitutional obligation Though, Article 45 is men: 
tioned and words hke universalisauon of elementary education, accessibility, 


IS 
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etc , are used, the document carefully avoids stating the actual consututiona! 
commitment This is certamly no casual omission, it 1s part of a design to 
make people forget that in 1950 certain guarantees were given, so that the 
rulers are now able to slip out of constitutional obligations 


What does Article 45 say ? I quote this short statement 


"45 The State shall endeavour to provide, within a period of ten years 
from the commencement of this Constitution, for free and compulsory 
education for all children unul they complete the age of fourteen years ” 


Again Article 39 states in section (e) 


“that the health and strength of workers, men and women, and the ten- 
der age of children are not abused and that citizens are not forced by 
economic necessity to enter avocations unsuited to their age or their 
strength,” 


These were not phrases and passages included in the Constitution to 
embellish it, but were expressions of the aspirations of the people who laid 
down their hives for freedom The mmportance of education in the eyes of our 
people is seen from that fact that of all the direcuve principles, Article 45 1s 
the only one which stipulates a tme limit of ten years for its 
implementation 


The major thrust of the Arucle is contained in the words free and com- 
pulsory, for all children, unul they complete the age of fourteen It 1s precisely these 
commitments that the present authors want to sweep under the carpet In the 
entire document there 1s no reference at all to compulsory education, and the 
document dishonestly hides the commitment of education until children 
complete the age of fourteen, by referring to universalisation, elementary 
education, primary and middle education, various patterns obtaining in the 
country with elementary education taking up 443 years, etc The idea is to 
dilute the content of Article 45, to replace compulsory education by universal 
education through various patterns where the input would be reduced to 
education up to the age of 12 or 18 (five years plus 4 plus 3) 


Fate of Elementary Education 


Section after secuon of the document lists the shortfalls ın the 
government's attempts to ‘universalise’ education The drop-out rate of 77 
per cent between Class I and Class VIII 1s admitted, as also 1s admitted the 
fact that even enrolment at Class I 1s far from total It 1s admitted that in 
several regions the enrolment of girls 1s less than 20 per cent Itis also admu- 
ted that the per student expenditure on primary education has declined in 
real terms overthe years But what is the remedy ? Is therea promise that this 
would be recufied, that more investment will take place in education ? 


The document states that educatonal planning can only take place 
within the ught constraints of resources They further warn us that while 
deciding the issues, “alternative scenarios have to be considered m the light 
of constraints not only offinancial resources but also the political (sic), social, 
cultural and organizationa! milieu? 
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So what do these constraints dictate for elementrary education ? This 1s 
what they argue 


"Assuming that universal elementary education is achieved by 1990 out 
ofa total age-specific population of 17 4 crores, 11 crores pupils should be at 
the primary stage and the remaining 6 4 crores in the middle stage It may be 
noted that this achievement implies that primary education will be 1 5 umes 
and middle education will be 3 2 umes its present size Such an expansion 
will have a significant impact on the educational expenditure as well It is 
estimated that in terms of 1980-81 prices, and assuming the per unit costs of 
1977-78 to stay put, the budgetary requirements for the year 1990-91 will be 
doubled to Rs 3200 crores (the 1980-81 expenditure being Rs 1537 crores) 
On the basis of 8 per cent per annum rate of inflation the budget in current 
prices would be more than four times the 1980-81 allocations In 1981, the 
number of teachers engaged in elementary education was 21 7 lakhs At the 
existing pattern of educational development, their number will be 29 lakhs 
by 1990 However, if universalisation of elementary education 1s achieved by 
1990, the total’ requirement of teachers for elementary education would 
increase to 44 lakhs ” 


Itis admitted that universalisation of elementarv education would mean 
increased enrolment in schools and colleges If we 1emembr the projections 
of the Fifth Five Year Plan, it was expected that enrolment in higher educa- 
tion would go to 45 lakhs by 1985 The present enrolment figures arc onh 31 
lakhs Universalisation of elementary education would mean that the projec- 
tion of 1966 would prove to be correct 


But this 1s exactly what the rulers do not want and cannot digest This 
elaborate argument 1s wound up with the statement that because of the 
multipher effect on enrolments in the schools and colleges and the 
increased budget, “policy deliberation vis-a-vis unwersalisation of elementary educa- 
Lion need to be matched with hard financial decisions” 


Simply put, it means if you implement the commitment in the Constitu- 
tion of getting all the children into the schools, it would also imply that more 
children would come to schools and colleges which also the rulers cannot 
bear Never before have arguments been placed so shamelesslv for evading 
constitutional obiigations The document The Challenge of Education 1s an exer- 
cise in evasion, befuddling and obfuscation 


The way our suggested 1s through angan wadis As the word angan 
signifies, we are supposed to give up even the plea for school buildings It 1s 
admitted that as many as 89 per cent of primary schools, 70 per cent of mid- 
dle sc hools, 27 per cent of secondary schools and 10 per cent of higher secon- 
dary schools in rural areas do not have urinal/lavatorv facilines The framers 
of this document trv to remedy this situation by the angan wadis wherc there 
are also no buildings The angans are used for keeping children together to be 
tended by older children At one stroke they not only solve the problem of 
schools without facilities, they also solve the problem of appoinung qualified 
teachers and paving them proper scales Older girls who have to look after 
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their siblings in any case would now act as managers of these angan 
wadis 


What is the proportion of children to be covered by this non-format set 
up The staggering figure of 3 9 crores of children are expected to go through 
non-formal education in the next decade, which means these are the children 
who will not be in a position to go through regular schools 


Constitutional Promise 


The question we should consider seriously is whether the rulers should 
be given an alibi for jettisoning the directive principle Historically, the 
majority of the intellectuals have played the role of legitimisers of the existing 
systems, first of the British rule and then of the capitalist-landlord rule The 
tragedy 1s that the intellectuals internalise the system so much that they 
believe that the crisis of the rulers is to act as parameters restricting their 
own thinking 


The time has come for us to say that we shall not allow the rulers to give 
up the commitment of free and compulsory education for all children until 
they complete the age of fourteen If this implies a budgetary allocation of Rs 
6000 crores, then that amount has to be found Political and other constraints 
of the rulers should not be allowed as an excuse for giving up this commit- 
ment and replacing it by the new proposals 


In fact, to make compulsory education a reality in our country where 50 
per cent of the people are below the poverty line, it should be ensured that 
two meals are provided in every rural elementary school every working day, 
once when the school starts in the morning and once at the close of school 
Mothers will force their children to attend school at least for the meals that 
are ensured The cost for this arrangement would work out to less than Rs 
4000 «rores in the yearly budget But the result of investing this amount 
would be that the base of elementary education would be immediately 
enlarged 


Thus a total input of Rs 10,000 crores has to be made The present Rs 
1,537 crores had been universally admitted as grossly inadequate. Even the 
Kothari Commission had recommended an input of 6 per cent of the GNP in 
education The teachers’ movement in the countrv has been demandmg-an 
allocation of 10 per cent for education 


The document makes fun of the mid-day meals programmes of some 
state governments and says that thev have failed to deliver the goods In fact 
there is a powerful lobby in the press which ıs also denigrating serious 
attempts to increase the welfare of the people and they are describing these as 
populist measures They are onlv echoing the fears of the rulers who do not 
want people to crystallise clear and rauonal demands But today even to ask 
for the implementation of the constitutional promises are made out to be 
irrational What needs to be done is that the programmes of mid-day meals, 
free uniforms, etc , of the state governments are strengthened by converting 
them into two meals programmes to ensure that all children are covered in 
the educational process 
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All Round Curtailment Visualised 


The siphoning off process which was started ın 1968 by the 10 +2 +3 pat- 
tern, now will be further intensified by the proposal to have students come 
out at the VIII Standard level The experience of the 10 + 2 +3 pattern is that 
while students were expected to branch off at the X Standard level into 
vocational courses, there were no provisions for vocational education. There 
were admittedly only 550 institutes for nine states in the country, and there 
were only 134 polytechnics for twenty states in the country 


In spite of this dismal record of vocationalisation, like the Bourbons who 
never forget anything and never learn anything, the rulers are once again 
talking of vocationalisation at VIII stage But there ıs a method in the mad- 
ness For, ifthe only purpose is to siphon off young people, whether there are 
alternative avenues for education or not is not a serious problem For the 
teachers and for all concerned with education, this means a grave threat to 
the continuing of even the minimum educational facilines available 


A New Pattern 


At the level of higher education also there 1s a new pattern suggested 
The North Eastern Hill University 15 held up as an example Instead of the 
three year degree it i5 suggested that there should be a two year degiee Let 
the colleges have an honours course for those students who get 45 per cent 
marks and above, and even here only those colleges who prove that they are 
better colleges should have this facility This means that most of the colleges 
in the country would close their last year batches, and deal only with the 
teaching for two year degrees 


Teachers in the state of Maharashtra who are still smarting under the 
effects of replacing the four year degree bya three year degree will know what 
such a proposal would mean with regard to the security of jobs of teachers 
But what 1s more important 1s the attempt to devalue degrees A specious 
argument is made that we are producing unemployable graduates Statistics 
of unemployed graduates are cited to prove that the graduates that we pro- 
duce are unemployable If the Indian doctors and engineers working abroad 
were to return to our country, they should also be unemployed Would they 
immediately become employable ? Strange are the arguments of educational 
planners who sit in the ministries of finance to do their thinking 


Moratorium on Opening of Universities and Colleges 


Once we accept that we are producing unemployable graduates, it 
becomes easy to accept the next proposition that there should be no more 
new colleges, no more new universities. This 1s a dangerous argument, and 
many people are misled by such arguments Recently there was a meeting of 
the Education Ministers at Delhi Surprisingly even the Education Ministers 
from states like Andhra and Karnataka supported the idea of a moratonum 
on opening of colleges and universiues. The only two state governments 
which refused to accept this proposition were Tripura and West Bengal 
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Let us consider the question of Bombay University It has reached a state 
when for proper functioning it has to be divided into at least two universities 
A new university in Konkan ıs long overdue, and there is no reason why the 
colleges in Goa should not havea separate university to look after them Ifthe 
moratorium comes what will happen ? The needs of a developing nation dic- 
tate the opening of new colleges and new universities No matter how des- 
perate the rulers may be to turn the clock back and to jettison earlier 
commitments, we cannot accept the proposition of a moratorium because 
that would be against the interests of the people 


Capitation Fees and the Elitist Bias 


While there ts, on the one hand, a drive to devalue all education from the 
primary to the higher levels by such proposals as angan wadis to replace 
regular schools and two year degrees to replace the three year degrees, there 
1s on the other hand the recognition that centres of better quality education 
should also be established The framers of the document realise. that 
everyone cannot be deprived of good standard education, for in that case 
what will happen to the children of the bureaucrats, the capitalists and the 
rural rich ? 


Further, with the economy being geared more and more, under the pre- 
ssure of the multinationals, to the slogan of producing for export, the rulers 
see the need for high level sophisticated technology in all spheres of produc- 
tion The drive towards automation and the introduction of computers is a 
side result of this linkage of the economy to the foreign market. Import of 
high level computers and other kinds of automation implies the production 
ofa skilled man power to operate these Just as Macualay visualised the need 
for producing babus, the framers of the present document see the need for 
producing a limited quantity of computer boys 


It is in this background that we should see the emphasts on the pace- 
setting Doon type schools, one in each district, which will have a computer, 
and the institutes of excellence to be established on the initiative of private 
individuals The elitist bias ıs clear from the open justification of capitation fee n 
these institutions The document quotes approvingly a body of opinion “that 
these institutions may be allowed to continue provided they would place 25 to 50 per cent of 
the seats at the disposal of the government for admission on ment without payment of 
capitation fees " (para 4 89) 


To place 25 to 50 per cent of the seats at the disposal of the government 
for merit based admission means to keep 50 to 75 per cent of the seats for 
those who can pav the huge capitation fees This is reservation of seats for the 
nich The whole thrust of capitation insututions ıs that they in effect reserve 
the major chunk for the admission to the rural and city rich, and leave a few 
seats for the vast majoritv of meritorious children of the poor to compete for 
This 1s elitism in a crude form 


The proposal to delink degrees from jobs is yet another way of reserving 
jobs for those who can pay Because once we delink the degree, anv pretence 
of jobs being given to the meritorious will have to be given up Corruption 
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will grow further in the appointment of candidates to jobs The on-money for 
jobs which we see in many states will become the general pattern for getting 
anv job The rich will be able to corner the better yobs and the poor will have 
to find their wav into the lower rungs of the job hierarchy 


Privatisation of Education 


The task of establishing such centres and insututions is to be given more 
and more to private agencies The moratorium on the opening of universities 
and colleges 1s to be combined with the provision of privatisation of 
educational institutions 


What 1s the record of private insututions in the countrv ? Thev are com- 
mercial centres financed by the government. run for the private gain of a few 
who own them and run them very often arbitrarily without any accoun- 
tability either to the government which pays or to society on whose munifi- 
cent donations they were started in the first place Take the example of a 
private college which ıs at a stone's throw from here 


The total money turnover m this college 1s around Rs 46 lakhs per year 
The fees collected amounts to Rs 6 lakhs The remaining Rs 40 lakhs comes 
from the government in the form of grants What accountability does this 
institution have? It flouts even simple rules regarding appointment of 
teachers and continuation of superannuated persons as principals It does 
not have any democratic machinery to go into the finances and the handling 
of money The institution regularly invites high members of the judiciary for 
various types of functions and sends them gifts with the sole aim of influenc- 
ing them on the various matters that are likely to come up in court 


As a minority insutution, it has challenged the setung up of even a 
machinery to go into the grievances of the teachers. The private ‘colleges 
refuse even to keep their contractual commitments to their own teachers Gratu- 
ity, which was a contractual obligation, has not been paid to the teachers 
of private colleges Even salaries are often not paid untl government grants 
are received The contract of appoinung a teacher implies that salaries have 
to be paid irrespecuve of what arrangement the institution has with the 
government regarding grants Today there are over 500 teachers in private 
colleges in Bombay who have not received their salaries from June 1985 
Most of the institutions claim minority status and quote Arucle 30 (1) to 
throw out teachers 


This is the record of private management in higher education Itis also 
the record in other private educational insututions The government pays 
but the managements retain the night to hire and fire, to use and misuse 
funds, to bestow favours and to flout direcuons and provisions in the 
Acts 


The teachers’ movement in the country has been demanding an end to 
private ownership of institutions of learning The AIFUCTO has demanded 
the universitisation of all colleges and their conversion into constituent 
colleges of the universities with a democrauc structure of management. The 
document Challenge of Education 1s blissfully ignorant ot this situation. It talks 
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of handing over of more insutunons to the care of private 
managements This 1s one of the most dangerous propositions in this 
document 


Fee Increase Mooted 


The document also suggests an overall increase in fees While justifying 
capitation fees, the document goes further and says that fees should be 
increased, and for those who are poor there should be scholarships The 
document does not care to quanufy poverty for establishing norms of giving 
scholarships The result would be the hiking of the fees, thereby contribuung 
further to the drop out from the institutions of education 


The 10 +2 +3 pattern has resulted in a steep drop in the enrolment at the 
university level In backward areas like Marathwada in Maharashtra, the drop 
is even more pronounced Many colleges have been depleted of student 
strength These have been termed as unviable colleges The document pro- 
poses the closing down of all such colleges There will soon be a proposal to 
close down unviable subjects, that 1s subjects where the number of students 1s 
below say 20 at the degree level These dangerous proposals will be com- 
plimenung the drive to curtail education through this fee rise. The entre 
democratic movement in the country has to take this up as a challenge and 
build up resistance to fee increase and the closure of the só-called 
unviable institutions 


Depoliticisation 


The rulers well know that these proposals are going to meet stiff resis- 
tance from the people and their representatives in the elected bodies at the 
university The recent past 1s replete with examples of brave struggles of 
teachers and students and parents against undemocratic moves in the field of 
education In Mahatashtra, we launched a powerful united struggle against a 
highly undemocratic University Act 


The framers of the document dub this as political manoeuvring The cry 
for depoliticising education 1s to be seen in this context It 1s not that the 
rulers want to keep politics away from education I have already quoted the 
section in the document where they admit that in planning for education they 
have to keep in mind their political constraints 


The Education Minister at the centre and in every state 1s a political per- 
son, a member of a political party The presiding authority in every universi- 
ty, the Chancellor, ıs very often a retired politician, and sometimes, as was 
seen in the episode of the dismissal of the Andhra Ministry, a person not fully 
retired from politics Under these conditions, what does the call for 
depoliticisation mean ? It only means that the increasing united struggles of 
the teachers and the students for their yust demands have to be checked 
Every serious teacher who sees that protest has to be registered against the 
wrong policies of the authorities becomes a persona-non grata Such teachers 
are to be curbed This is the only meaning of depolitcisation Teachers’ 
democrauc rights as well as the rights of employees and students are to be res- 
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micted through legislation At present, the universitv bodies as well as the 
local managing bodies are heavily weighted against the emplovees While 
there are provisions for elected representatives of donors, there 1s no provi- 
sion for elected representatives of the emplovees or students in the Senates of 
most universines 


Calcutta University and other universines 1n West Bengal are honour- 
able exceptions and they have a quantum of elected representanves from 
trade umans, peasant organisations, ctc. Universities should reflect the 
aspirations of the common people This can be achieved only through the 
process of democratisation of thar entire structure While the rulers want to 
restrict democracy under the plea for depohticisation, the common people 
should aggressively fighi for democratsanon of all educational 
Institutions 


We mav sum up our recommendations as follows 
(1) Implement the consututional commitment of compulsory and free 
educanon for all children until they complete the age of fourteen years 
We shall not allow the rulers to evade this responsibility 


(2) Increase the inputs into educanon A minimum of 10 per cent of the 
Gross National Product should go into educational development 


(3) Delink education and the economv from the dictates of the foreign 
agencies like the World Bank and IMF which suggest streamlining 
expenditure on public services, greater restriction of those working in 
these sectors, and also suggest greater autornanon and 
computerisation 


(4) Expand educational facilities at all levels from primary to university 
No moratorium on opening of educanonal institutions. Give greater 
facilities to students in the form of two meals at elementary levels, free 
books, uniforms, extended facilines offreeships and scholarships Asa 
first step, make education free up to Standard XII in all states 


(5, Greatermmputs into vocationalisation, stop capitation fees Admissions 
to be purely on merit with special training facilites to students coming 
from backward class and scheduled caste backgrounds to compete as 
equals Reservation of seats for BC and SC students to conunue unul 
these facilines are fully developed 


(6) Ending of the private sector in the field of education and handing over 
all educational institutions to democraticallv set up public agencies 
All colleges to be converted into consutuent colleges of the universitv 
with full democratic rights for teachers, students and emplovees 


(7) Drop the dual educational system of twostreams, one for the common 
man and the other for the elite A single school system and a single svs- 
tem of higher education in the country 


(8) Non formal education and distance education to be made as a sup- 


plementary programme to strengthen the present system of education 
and not as a substitute education for the poor 
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(9) Guarantee jobs to all students who pass out, and immediately 
announce unemployment allowance for all students who are unable to 
get johs after education 


(10) Full job protection to teachers, proper scales and other facilities for 
improvement of their living conditions and their effecuveness 

(11) A simultaneous promulgation of codes of conduct for teachers and 
managers in education to be formulated democrancally and to be 
accepted voluntarily by all the parties 


Paper presented at the UGC seminar in Bombay held an Octaber 9 1985 
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Non-formal Education in the New Education Policy 


AT PRESENT, a fot is being said on new education policy though its various 
features have not yet been spelt out concretely Available information on 
education indicatest that? the state of education in India, whether at the 
primary, secondary or higher level, is deplorable Despite the consututional 
directive, free and compulsory education to children between 6-14 years 1s a 
far cry There are large drop-out ratios at every stage of education A large 
number of schools lack even the basic facilities like buildings, teachers, black- 
boards, drinking water, toilets, etc The state of our higher education ıs wor- 
se These are facts which have been accepted by our educational planners 

However, despite the extremely low base of primary and secondary educa- 
tion and the very low rate of participation in higher education (the propor- 
uon of students enrolled in higher education to the population in the 
relevant age-group, 1.e , 17-23 years, is only 4 8 per cent), the educational 
managers in India conunue to follow the policy of restricung education, 
specially at the higher level, and the government has been spending less and 
less, in relauve terms, on educauon. In fact, the architects of our education 
policy admit that“. any substanual improvement m educational coverage as 
well as retention, which constitutes the core of umversalisation of elementary 
education efforts, will not only require significant increase in educational 
expenditure on elementary education but will also have a multipher effect on the 
total educational budget through mcreased enrolments in the secondary and higher 
education Hence, policy deliberations vis-a-vis universalisation of elemen- 
tary education need to be matched with hard financial decisions ” (Challenge 
of Education, page 88, 4 64) In the context of ‘hard financial decisions’, the 
very next para (4 65) 1s quite revealing “Alternatively, other educational 
approaches, such as non-formal/distance education, and vocationalisation 
have to be worked out in detail for a large scale implementation, and 
replication ” 


Thus, it is clear that faced with pressure of democratic demand for 
education (particularly higher education, the narrow base of our education 
pyramid notwithstanding), which 1s reflected in the scramble for admissions 
every year, our educational managers take shelter behind the argument of 
paucity of resources for this stupendous task and justify the policy of restrict- 
ing education on the one hand and talk of ‘alternanve educational 
approaches’ (such as non-formal/distance education) on the other 
Understandably, they do not highlight the low-cost aspect of these alternative 
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educational approaches, while stressing vigorously ‘the promise of new 
educational imitiauves! in view of the ‘large network of television and radio 
stations’ While justifying the diversion of the overflow from the regular 
educational channels to the non-formal channels of education at all levels, 
they explain how the new educational technology can ‘revolutionise the 
teaching-learning system by enriching formal education and also by support- 
ing non-formal education as well as the distance learning systems’ While 
doing all this, they completely ignore the well-accepted fact that the two kinds 
of education imparted through formal and non-formal channels respective- 
ly, are not comparable commodities 


In view of the above, the purpose of this paper is to establish the follow- 
ing points : 


1) Non-formal or Distance Education, though necessary for particular 
sections of learners who cannot avail of formal educational channels, 1s not a 
subsutute for initial education, 


2) even in the case of genume distance learners, there is a strong 
academic case for integration of distance education with the mainstream 
while the separation of the two, apart from academic lacuna, is fraught with 
serious political consequences in a democratic polity, 


8) integrauon of distance education with the mainstream, accompanied 
by the‘emergence of a full-fledged department of educational methodology, 
will lead to research in applied educational sciences and, in turn, increase the 
intake of regular educational institutions through optimum combinaton of 
educational inputs, thus taking care of the problem of resources to some 
extent. 


, For this, it 1s first necessary to explam the real purpose of non-formal 
distance education and also the background of British Open Unrversity— 
one of the premier insututions of non-formal education As far as the pur- 
pose of distance educauon is concerned, it is to bring into the fold of 
education those who, for various reasons, lost their initial chance of receiving 
it or those who need it as a life-long process Itis certainly not meant to keep 
students clamouring for initial higher education at a ‘distance’ from the 
mainstream, with a view to protecting and perpetuating eliusm in 
education. 


In Britan, the conventional universities refused to own the respon- 
sibility of distance education and this led to the establishment of the Open 
University, away from the mainstream of higher education Following this 
example, many other countries have already established (and some are in the 
process of establishing) separate universities or institutions for distance 
teaching, primarily with a view to keeping claimants of initial higher educa- 
tion away from the mainstream and thus preserving the elitist citadel of con- 
ventional universities The establishment of such separate institutions for 
distance education has created and perpetuated a kind of dichotomy in the 
sphere of higher education which has proved to be the biggest hurdle for the 
development of opumum teaching methodologies 
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Away From Mainstream Education 


While studying the nature and imphcations of distance education in 
India, the first name that comes to mind is the British Open University which 
is regarded as the model of distance educauon and whose ‘success’ is often 
quoted as an argument for establishing similar institutions ın various parts of 
the world 


From the need for constant updating and refreshing of knowledge, 
because of rapid technological and social developments, emerged new con- 
cepts like ‘education permanente’, ‘recurrent education’ and ‘conunuing 
education’ As a consequence of all this, the demand for higher education, 
both regular and part-time, increased phenomenally 


Under pressure of high popular demand for educational opportuniues 
and recommendations of various committees and cornmissions, there was 
considerable expansion of initial higher education through opening of new 
colleges and universiues ın U K But this expansion was accepted quite 
grudgingly and actual facilities did not increase in proportion to the increase 
in numbers A lot of hue and cry was raised over the ‘deterioration in stan- 
dards’ which in fact meant an erosion ın the elitist character of higher educa- 
tion Statements lke ‘more 1s worse’ were made by the elite and universities 
were described as ‘diploma mulls’, all this in order to condemn and stop the 
expansion ın higher education 


In contrast to the expansion, though madequate and accepted 
grudgingly, of initial higher education, nothing was seriously done to take 
care of the demand for higher education on a part-time basis (1.€ , demand 
for a second chance and for continuing education) Before the establishment 
of Open University, some people had raised the very pertinent question as to 
why part-time adult education could not be undertaken by the established 
universities as part of their teaching programmes The attitude of the 
established universities was most conservative and arrogant in this regard 
“The overriding view in the academic community was that this problem (of 
distance education) did not concern them; it ought to concern somebody 
else”! 


The academics in the established universities ridiculed the very idea of 
teaching without class-room lectures since they considered class-room teach- 
ing as ‘inevitable’ and ‘inherently desirable’ Towards ‘University of the Air’ 
or ‘Open University! they adopted an attitude of scepucism, contempt and 
ndicule And prior to his joining the Open University as its. first Vice- 
Chancellor, Perry himself regarded University of the Aur “‘as a political gim- 
muck, unlikely ever to be put into practice, and likely if it were to produce only 
a few graduates of relauvely poor quality”? The crux of all this 1s that the 
established universities were not prepared to touch distaucz education even 
with a pair of torigs 

By now, 11s crystal clear that it was because of the Briush academic com- 
munity's above attitude towards distance educauon that the establishment of 
the Open University as a separate institution (outside the framework of the 
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conventional universities) became a necessity Perry did not deny the 
theoretical possibility of the established universities tackling this problem 

The hard fact was that the vested interests wanted to preserve the eliust 
character of higher education at any cost * In this situation, when there was 
pressure of demand for higher education on a part-time basis on the one 
hand, and refusal of the vested interests to accept any change in the elitist 
character of the existing universities while meeting this demand on the other, 
the idea of the “University of the Air” or the “Open University" suggested 
itself as a compromise soluuon Development of broadcasung which hap- 
pened to occur at this time provided the semblance of feasibility to this idea 

Also, the success of correspondence education in USSR (though the context 
and the socio-political system there are quite different) provided Mr Wilson, 
the then Prime Minister of Britain, the political opportunity of setting up the 
‘Open University’ in the name of ‘educational egahtarianism’ Thus, the 
basically inegahtarian and elitist British system of higher education was kept 
intact by setting up Open University to act as a safety valve to release excessive 
pressure on the established system 


It should be noted, however, that Perry's views on distance education 
related to the category of genuine distance learners (1 e , mature adults with 
greater motivation, sense of purpose and hfe experience) who, for one reason 
or another, could not come to the campus and for whom distance education 
was really meant It was certainly not meant for or even considered suitable 
for young school leavers. It was dearly recognised that though distance 
education could perhaps be provided at a comparatively lower cost, 1t was 
neither suitable to young school leavers (who lacked the maturity required 
for self-learning) nor could ıt offer the same ‘product’ to them (as it lacked the 
socialisation component of education).’ 


Walter Perry was aware of the ‘piuably inadequate' standard of teaching 
that went on in established umversines He had tried some tentative 
experiments but realised that his concept ran counter to the established prac- 
tices He thought that a similar approach would be needed in the context of 
teaching at a distance, which would ulumarely spread back into the conven- 
tional universities and thus raise standards of teaching everywhere ? And in 
his application for Vice-Chancellorship of the Open University, he made a 
statement to that effect. 


What is interesting to note in Perry's observation is his idea of reforming 
teaching methods in conventional umversiues from outside—from the plat- 
form of the Open University. It 1s astounding how anyone could visualise 
that the established universities, determined to preserve their citadel of 
eliusm and thus refusing to have anything to do with part-ume education, 
would improve their methodology by adopung the innovations of distance 
teaching universities It 1s this surprisingly naive 1dea of reform (from out- 
side) which has been uncritically incorporated by a number of other coun- 
tries as one of the objectives of their Open Universities or similar 
institutions. 
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Education Remains Ehitist 


The establishment of Open University in Britain as a separate institution 
for distancé education (outside the framework of the established universities) 
became a necessity because the established universities refused to own dis- 
tance education as their responsibility Had these universities accepted it as 
their concern, the whole set-up would have been different Distance educa- 
tion was not intended to be a subsutute for initial higher education In fact, it 
was considered unsuitable for young school leavers Therefore, ıt was sup- 
posed to cater to a different clientele—to carry education to the door-steps of 
those mature adults (with greater motivation and sense of purpose) who, for 
various reasons, could not come to the campus to receive education It 1s 
clearly borne out by the following facts, (a) only those who were 21 years of 
age and above, were eligible for admission, (b) there were no other entry 
qualifications except age and (c) the first year courses were invariably founda- 
tion courses meant for the beginners 


However, the Open University offered the same courses as were offered 
by conventional universities This 1s understandable as in a market economy, 
the requirements are determined by the market which dictates the 
established structure as well as those working on the periphery Distance 
education was frankly admitted to be a kind of 'second best' and the degrees 
to be awarded by the Open University were not claimed to be at par with 
those of the conventional universities, even by the planners of the Open 
University ’ 


Finally, the elitist conventional universities did not permit any change in 
established teaching practices while Perry thought (though quite naively) that 
improvements in the methods of teaching brought about by the Open 
University would ultimately spread back into the established universities and 
raise the standards of teaching everywhere 


A Different Perspecuve 


As discussed earlier, the British Open University was established as an 
autonomous institution in the field of distance education against a certain 
background and with a definite objective in view ‘However, some countries 
have established (and some are in the process of setting up) similar 
institutions, but with a different purpose and perspecuve In U K , the Open 
University was launched, while preserving the eliust character of conven- 
tional higher education, to take education to the door steps of those who, for 
various reasons, could not come to the campuses This category included(a) 
adults bypassed by reguiar university education, (b) more ambitious adults 
who wanted to add to their qualifications and (c) adults who wanted it on a 
conunuing basis for updaung their knowledge Hence, the chentele consis- 
ted of mature adults with greater motivation, sense of purpose and life 
experience, compared to young school leavers In contrast to this, in some 
other countries including India, institutions of non-formal education have 
been started with a view primarily to keeping current school leavers clamour- 
ing for regular higher education away from campuses manly for preserving 
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the elitist character of higher education Some of the professed aims of 
establishing such institutions are the following , 


— to absorb the overflow of school leavers who fail to get admission in 
regular colleges and contribute to a significant reduction of unit costs in 
higher education, 


— to keep students away from campuses where they are ‘hk to 
get politicised', 


— to make education more relevant to social needs uirough 
vocationalisation, and 


— to engage in the reform of university teaching by developing new 
methodologies 


Regarding the first objective, it can be said that its two parts are two sides 
of the same coin Itis often argued that when resources are limited, it 1s wiser 
to concentrate them over a few institutions (the so-called centres of exellence) 
rather than spreading them thinly over a large number of institutions and to 
shunt the overflow of students to the low cost alternative of distance teaching 
This argument 1s completely misleading Firstly, we do not need scholars in 
abundance, but we do need a population educated to the limit of their 
individual capacities. Secondly, scholarship (or excellence) is the product not 
only of the environment provided by educational insututions but also of the 
innate abilities of the people Saenüfic enquines have shown that distribution 
of innate abilities among people 1s normal, with most people falling in the 
middle and a small fraction being exceptionally intelligent or excepuo- 
nally dull 


From this ıt follows that greater the equality of educational oppor- 
tunities, greater the scope for the emergence and nurture of excellence and 
vice versa It 1s surprising that the arguments in favour of concentrating 
limited resources over a few institutions are advanced particularly in those 
countries where even universal elementary education is still a distant dream 
and where university enrolments as a percentage of the relevant age group 
are quite low by international standards In the name of limited resources, 
the dual policy of maintaining a high quahty secto: for the elite and a poor 
quality sector for the under-privileged cannot go on indefinitely in a democ- 
ratic society without accumulaung tensions inherent in such a policy The 
real intent of such policies 1s to perpetuate elitism rather than “nurture 
of excellent” 


As far as the objective of keeping students away from the campuses for 
political reasons 1s concerned, it 1s sufficient to point out that, “the root 
causes (of unrest) lie not in higher education but in the society as a whole, that 
students are, to a large extent, sharing the tensions and strains and widely 
varying reactions of the comparable age group outside the universities and 
colleges Their intellectual and moral sensitivities and their articulateness 
may be greater and they have peculiar difficulties of their own but it is the 
outside world and its changes which bite most hard The wild thrashing 
around which seems to characterise many of their actions, the sudden escala- 
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uon of conflict arising irom apparently trivial incidents are indicative of the 
desperation which su many young people feel because of the profundity of 
the gulf which lies between the ideas and the reality, democracy and justice as 
they are preached and practised ”? In other words, the campus unrest 1s the 
product of the general social discontent arising out of the deepening 
economic crisis, acute socio-economic inequalities and general degeneration 
of values In fact, teaching claimants for higher education by two qualitatively 
different methods 1s itself a potential source of unrest 


Regarding the relevance of higher education, it ıs argued that conven- 
tional universities have concentrated on traditional and socially prestigious 
courses, ignoring educated manpower requirements of the country and are 
producing obsolete knowledge Therefore, it ıs contended that, to make 
education more relevant to social needs, a separate distance teaching set-up 
15 required because the existing system has developed certain ngidities and 1s 
not amenable to change It is interesting to note that such theories about the 
alleged irresponsiveness of the conventional universities are advanced in 
market economies where the job market is supposed to determine the type of 
product to be produced by the universities 


In India we have witnessed, in recent years, violent swings in student 
enrolments from science courses to commerce and management courses 
and vice versa in response to the shghtest changes in the moods of the Job 
market In fact, in market economies, such situations emerge on account of 
failure to generate enough employment opportunities as a result of which the 
products of the universities appear to be “excessive” or “obsolete” Univer- 
sities are not independent entities whose course cannot be changed Is it not 
necessary for the conventional universities also to vocauonalie their 
courses ? 


Regarding the objective of reform of university teaching, we have 
already hinted at the naivety of this argument It is beyond comprehension 
how conventional universities can be induced to reform their teaching 
methods when they do not feel the need for doing so Their teaching 
methods suit the situation they are placed in Unless distance teaching 
becomes an integral part of their academic responsibilities and reform of 
teaching methods becomes a necessity for them, they cannot be expected to 
accept any 'grafung' from outside We take this up in detail later on 


It needs to be emphasized at this stage that none of the above arguments 
logically leads to the division of claimants for regular higher education to the 
non-formal channels of eduction, and even in the case of genuine distance 
learners, to the creation of a separate institution away from the mainstream of 
higher education The remedy rather lies in curing the ailing education sys- 
tem itself If the problem 1s one of resource constraint, then the solution 1s to 
determine national prioriues regarding the quantum of education, including 
higher education, rather than creaung a low-cost sector of education 
along with a quality sector where finance 1s no problem There 1s no need to 
say that keeping students away from campuses and hoping to combat student 
unrest in this way, rather than being a solution, is bound to aggravate social 
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tensions further in a democratic society As far as the objective of making 
education relevant to social needs 1s concerned, obviouslv it 15 a laudable aim 
and applies to education in general 


Educational Planning Under Socialism 


Very often examples of socialist countries, particularly ot the Soviet 
Union, are cited in support of the educational dualism referred to above Itis 
pointed out that after all, even in Soviet Russia, higher education 1s provided 
on a selective basis, that a sizeable chunk of the student population receive 
their higher education through evening and correspondence courses, that 
there are exclusive schools and academies for the nurture of excellente, etc 
However, in these arguments, vital facts are ignored For example, in Soviet 
Union education up to the X standard 1s compulsory so that every child gets 
equal opportunities for his development and the process of selection begins 
after that stage Theie is no unemployment problem so that students not 
really interested or fit for higher education don't have to cling to institutions 
in the hope of improving their employment prospects 


Planning of higher education in USSR 1s based on manpower 
requirements of the country with the result that there are no locational or 
vocational mismatches In the Soviet Union, correspondence and evening 
courses are meant only for the education of the in-service workers and not 
meant to absorb the overflow of current school leavers who fail to get admis- 
sion in regular day institunons Admissions to all the channels of higher 
education are merit-based, made on the basis of a single entrance examina- 
uon The same academuc staff teach all the three categories of students, all 
students sit the same examinations so that standards are the same and no 
sugma is attached to education through correspondence Lastly, exclusive 
academies are meant for the exceptionally gifted children and “excellence” is 
not *nurtured" on the basis of unequal opportunities Most important of all, 
education (whether regular or correspondence or evening) 1s free 
throughout 


From Academic to Industrial Enterprise 


Sometimes, the case for distance teaching instituuons is based on 
economies of large-scale production through the use of mass communica- 
uon media, mainly radio, television and printed material. Apart from the 
existence of economies of scale being questionable, the argument essenually 
implies standardised product whose cost of production ıs sought to be 
minimised through using large-scale production techniques typical of an 
industrial economy 


In many countries, the basic objecuve is to contain the pressure of 
democratic demand for higher education at the lowest cost Instead of devis- 
ing ways and means of increasing and facilitaung mutual interaction between 
the teacher and students and among the students themselves, the use of this 
very critical input 1s mınımısed and the whole effort ıs concentrated on struc- 
turing and designing a package so meticulously that the student ıs turned into 
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a passive consumer of whatever is given to him Herein lies the secret of pro- 
viding ‘education’ at a lower cost compared to the cost of conventional 
education In the process, the very essence of higher education— 
development of thinking and analytical faculues of human mind—1s los 
sight of Scripts of study materials are written by outside ‘experts’ on a con 

tractual basis (who lack understanding of and conunuing stake or faith ın the 
system), ‘educational technologists’ advise or decide about the form of pre- 
sentation of the material, mediamen have their own angle to look at the mat- 
ter, editing may be done by another set of persons, and finally, the most 
crucial element of interaction through face-to-face tution or guidance (1f any) 
and through written assignments 1s delegated to adjunct staff In brief, the 
whole thing works like almost an assembly line in a big factory and there isa 
high degree of fragmentation Thus, the academic enterprise 1s turned into 
an industrial enterprise and a static relationship between the teacher and the 
taught (via ‘autodidactic packages’) replaces the dynamic process of interac- 
tion which 1s the essence of the process of education 


Teaching, in fact, cannot organically be separated from learning and 
both are meant to sharpen the thinking and analyucal faculties of human 
mind, rather than teaching being a passing on of a given package of 
knowledge from the teacher to the student Apart from constant increase in 
the quantum of knowledge (including refutation of old theories and thesis), 
which the teacher incorporates at every point of ume, the manner of presen- 
tation also undergoes a continuous change in the light of interaction between 
the teacher and the taught Therefore, the academics cannot be taught how to 
teach, least of all through a grafting fiom outside It is only through the cons- 
tant interaction and exchange amongst ‘learners’ (whether they are teachers 
or students) that the optimum teaching methodology can emerge and be 
accepted by the academics 


An Integrated Approach 


Itis interesting to note that in the literature on distance education, views 
opposed to setting up of autonomous distance teaching universities and in 
favour of an integrated model are either disposed of summarily or ignored 
completely In this context, ıt would be very pertinent to quote the opinion of 
acommission appointed by the Whitlam Labour Government in 1978 on the 
founding of an open university for Australia The Commission rejected the 
idea of setting up a separate distance teaching university for Australia and 
voted in favour of the exisung system known as the Austrahan Integrated 
Model under which all academics have two responsibilities (one for the on- 
campus students and the other for the off-campus students) on the ground 
that "ifit (the Commission) were to limit its recommendations to the creation 
ofa single major institution like the Briush Open University, it might actually 
reduce the hkehhood of exisung insututions adopting innovatory 
policies "" 


Therefore, if the purpose is to reform and improve university teaching, 
the best way to go about it ıs to integrate distance education with the 
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mainstream of higher education Let us try to visualise how this integrated 
model would function in practice Under this model, (a) all academics share 
the responsibility of teaching regular as well as distance students, (b) there 1s a 
full-fledged department of applied educational sciences (or educational 
methodology) equipped with adequate facilities for research in human learn- 
ing process (and also simple audio visual aid facilities as recommended by 
the UGC Task-Force on Mass Communication and Educational Tech- 
nology" (c) the same courses are taught to on-campus as well as distance 
students and they take the same examinations 


Since all academics have to teach both types of students, development of 
appropriate techniques becomes a necessity for them and improvements 1n 
teaching necessarily flow from one sector to other, reinforcing improvement 
in the former In the case of distance students who lack direct contact with the 
teacher, instructional materials have to be structured in a manner that 
facilitates self-learning, and then communicated to them However, instruc- 
tional materials designed to suit the needs of distance students are useful for 
the on-campus student as well and communication of such materials poses 
no problem in this case This scheme of things offers the additional advantage 
of pre-tesung the pedagogic value of such materials in regular institutions 
and making necessary improvements on the basis of feed-back Italso makes 
it possible to reap the economies of large-scale production of study materials, 
at the same time, providing for constant updating and improvements Thus, 
properly structured study materials can greatly facilitate the learning process 
of students of both the categories and minimise their dependence on sub- 
standard text books and cheap notes available in the market Of course, pre- 
paration of such study materials essentially involves team work and calls for a 
new division of labour in higher education Undoubtedly, the kind of set up 
we have visualised 1s most conducive for the creation of any number of teams 
since a large number of teachers in each discipline will be available This 
integration of regular and distance teaching in various disciplines will also 
provide the best ground for cross-fertilisation of academic ideas 


In a regular institution, every subject has to be covered wholly through 
class-room lectures and very little is left to the student for self-learning In 
fact, ıt should be possible to pick up portions of a topic (and of a subject and 
thus of a full course) which instead of being covered in class-room lectures, 
can be conveniently and usefully shifted on to the student for self-learning 
This will not only reduce the amount of lecturing needed by a teacher to 
Cover a topic or subject, but will also enable him to stick to the logical thread 
of his argument without having to digress into related matters or concepts, 
which he has to do if the basic contents are not understood by the 
student in advance 


There are a number of technological devices available at the moment 
which, without affecung the quality of teaching, can reduce unnecessary 
drudgery involved in certain aspects of teaching For example, during the 
course of a lecture, a teacher may have to waste a lot of his valuable time in 
writing long passages or tables, drawing complicated diagrams or sketches 
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on the black-board With the help of an overhead projector, these things can 
be shown on the screen instantaneously if the necessary materials are pre- 
pared in advance 


Moreover, it 15 a recognised fact that there do exist some exceptionally 
good teachers who are extremelv effecuve as far as communication. of 
knowledge 1s concerned It should be perfectly possible to use audio or video 
tapes to make such excellent teaching available to larger numbers Thus, it is 
possible that, without cutung into the essential socialisanon component of 
higher education, use of technological devices can greatly reduce the 
drudgery part of teaching, improve the quality ofinstruction and increase the 
intake of students in regular institutions 


To illustrate our point about the usefulness of the integrated model, we 
take the example of Delhi University where about 1 05 lakhs of students were 
pursuing under-graduate courses during 1982-83 through 5 distinct 
channels—regular day colleges, evening colleges, correspondence courses, 
non-collegiate women delegacy and the external cell The mode of instruc- 
tion in regular colleges is class-room lecturing shile in correspondence cour- 
ses, the major medium of instruction 1s the printed study material 
supplemented by a few (sav 20) capsuled lectures per subject Non-collegiate 
women delegacy provides 35 to 40 capsuled class-room lectures per subject 
to the students (by inviung teachers from various colleges on Sundays and 
other hohdays) and the external cell only registers students for the external 
degrees of Delhi University Now, if the teachers concerned with the teaching 
of various subjects in regular colleges and correspondence courses are 
merged with their respective subject departments at the university level and 
along with it, a separate department of educational methodology equipped 
with adequate research facilities and a small audio-visual aid centre (on the 
pattern suggested by UGC Task Force) is established, a framework comes 
into existence in which optimum educational methodology based on 
research in human learning processes can grow out of the soil of the 
university 


To sum up, we can say that the academic advantage of the integrated 
model is that (a) 1t creates the necessity for improving teaching methods, and 
(b) ıt provides the most fertile ground for the growth of teaching 
methodologies As a result, quality of teaching improves everywhere whose 
benefits are reaped by regular as well as distance students Besides, a judi- 
cious use of modern teaching aids and machines helps in reducing the 
required teaching time and even a minor reduction may make it possible to 
have two shifts in colleges, thus making a more intensive use of the 
educational infrastructure and increasing significantly the intake in colleges 
However, such matters are rarely, 1f ever, decided purely on the basis of 
academic considerations In under-developed economies which are 
dominated by private sector and cannot generate sufficient employment 
opportunities, the powers-that-be regard education as an encumbrance, 
apart from being a wastage, and try to provide semblance of education at the 
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lowest possible cost, by using the institutions of non-formal distance educa- 
uon as dumping grounds This, in a nutshell, is the case in India, in relanon 
to higher eduction 


Untenable Arguments 


Till now, we have been talking of non-formal systern in the sphere of 
higher education, where there does exist a category of genuine distance 
learners who have not been able to avail of formal education channels for 
various reasons and in whose case there is a need to take education to the 
door-steps Evidently, it is not possible to visualise the case for non-formal 
education at the school level since the ‘greater motivation, sense of purpose 
and life experience’ of the young pupils are out of question (We are not talk- 
ing of adult education where the case for non-formal education may be 
slightly stronger) But our educational ideologues do not hesitate in stating 
‘proudly, “In the context of elementary education, the new ininative through 
the Non-formal Education Programme also needs some mention This pro- 
gramme started only towards the end of the Sixth Five Year Plan in the nine 
educationally backward states It incorporates a much greater measure of 
flexibility in terms of teacher pupil ratio, qualifications of teachers, uming of 
classes, speed of learning, etc Ininally, it was conceived to meet the needs of 
drop-outs, especially girls, who, it was felt, could not come to the regular 
schools because of other pressures and preoccupations Now, faced with other 
constraints non-formal education 1s being assigned a very large responsibility 
in relation to the achievement of universalisanon of elementary education 
by 1990 Itis expected that of the additional 64 million children coming up 
for elementary education, nearly 39 milhon will be educated entirely through 
this system” !! It does not require much imagination to realise what these 
‘other constraints’ are A clue can be found in the Appendices to the 
Challenge of Education In the paragraph on Non-formal Educational Pro- 
grammes, it ıs sard, “since children of the socially disadvantaged groups will 
continue to work at home or outside and finanaal constraints will stand in the way 
of opening formal schools, Non-formal Education Programme will have to be 
expanded dunng the 7th Five Year Plan The Sixth Plan made a beginning 
and a big leap 1s called for in the Seventh Plan ”!” 


The first paragraph under the heading ‘Priorities in Educational 
Development in the document Challenge of Educanon, speaks rhetorically 
of the role of elementary education “Elementary education 1s the most cru- 
cial stage of education spanning the first eight years of schooling and laymg 
the foundation for the personality, attitudes, social confidence, habits, learn- 
ing skills and communicating capabilities of pupils The basic skills of read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic are acquired at this stage Values are internalised 
and environmental consciousness sharpened This is the stage when physical 
growth can be assisted, interests ın sports and adventure can be roused, and 
manual dexterity can also be developed Ifa child goes through good educa- 
tion at this stage, he never looks back in life for then he has been prepared to 
exercise his initiatives to overcome difficulties "* While agreeing basically 
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with the role of elementarv education enunciated above, one 1s left wonder- 
ing, and no attempts made to explain, how non-formal system at the level of 
elementary education 1s going to help in achieving this Understandably, 
the ideologues are aware of ‘several reservations, hesitations and doubts about 
the programme’ and find ıt necessary ‘that tne public opinion 1s motivated in 
favour of non-formal education ’ The sense of guilt is expressed in the fear, 
“Society should not get the impression that two types of education are being 
made available—one, which 1s superior, for those who can afford, and the 
other for those who cannot afford the facility of formal schooling "!' What is 
surprising 1s that rather than having an open debate on the non-formal sys- 
tem of education at the school level and convincing the society of its role and 
importance, it has been thought fit to go ahead with its implementation 
“The data available for 1982-83 indicates that substanual progress has been 
made towards the opening of non-formal centres as well as promoting 
enrolments therein In the educationally backward states alone, which were 
the focal point of the non-formal education programme, more than sixty 
eight thousand centres have been opened for this purpose About ninety per 
cent of these centres are for primary education while the remaining are for 
the middle level "! "In these centres, 14 7 lakh students were enrolled across 
the nine educationally backward states on an average, each non-formal 
education centre for primary education had nearly twenty students while for 
the middle level it was fifteen ”!" Non-formal part-ume education system has 
been developed in a large way as an alternative supportive system (mark, 
‘alternative’ as well as ‘supportive’) to formal schooling Under this system, 
children who cannot join and attend the formal schools because of socio- 
economic reasons are offered elementary educauon of the same standard at 
places and umings suited to their needs and convenience Children in the 
age-group 9-14 (9-11 for the middle level) are offered education 1n non- 
formal centres in a graded and condensed form As a part of this scheme, 
grants are also given to voluntary organisations for running the programme 
of non-formal education By 1984-85, about 1 41 lakh centres enrolling 
about 3 million children were established particularly in educationally back- 
ward states of the country " 


It 1s important to note that nothing 1s known about the basic structure of 
these non-formal centres, how they function and ‘impart’ elementary 
education to the millions of students enrolled, pedagogic differences bet- 
ween formal schooling and non-formal system of school education, etc One 
does not know whether the resources spent on these centres achieve someth- 
ing in terms of effective literacy, or go down the drain as i5 the case with many 
programmes in India Another claim about the non-formal education relates 
to the use of new educational technology It 1s suggested that, “Use of mass 
media for non-formal education programme should be explored With the 
network of radio reaching the farthermost corner of the country and televi- 
sion facilities also expanding with the launching of INSAT-IB, non-formal 
education system should avail of these facilites ”'* Though it ıs also 
recognised“. that irrespective of the content, quality and arrangements for 
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dissemination, the impact of educational programmes will depend essen- 
nally upon the availability of radios, television sets, tape recorders, video 
cassette players, etc All these are quite expensive and what 1s more, require 
reliable management for repair and maintenance If adequate funds cannot 
be provided for their supply to schools, and for their upkeep and use, it 
would not be possible to realise the potenual of the new technolgoies ”'” But 
our educational ideologues are undaunted by realities on the ground and are 
extremely impatient to take the nation to the 21st century with the help of 
impressive programmes like Computer Literacy Programme (CLASS) The 
most intriguing aspect of the whole thing 1s that the new educational technol- 
ogy 1s supposed to be used in the non-formal system of education which is 
precisely meant for the backward and disadvantaged sections of society for 
whom this technology 1s most maccessible 
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BALAJI PANDEY * 


Educational Development Among Scheduled Castes 


THE MID-NINETEENTH century social retorm movement directed its 
campaign against child-marriage, sat, promotion of women’s education, 
widow remarriage etc , through the platforms of Brahamo Samaj, Prarthana 
Samaj, Arya Samay The movement’s greatest drawback was its limitation to 
the upper castes This caste bias was apparent because its leadership 
invariably came from the caste Hindus The only exception was the 
emergence of Jyotiba Phule, himself a lower caste, who started a movement 
through which he ‘asserted the worth of man irrespective of caste’ ! Phule 
provided the leadership for the ant-caste movement ın Maharashtra and his 
‘passion for the untouchables was unkeard of and his sense of justice 
included every oppressed caste and he had absolutely no caste bias’ * He 
demanded equality for all and hts movement was against untruth, injustice 
and hypocrisy of the Hindu social order dominated by Brahmin supremacy ° 
Phule held the view that the low status of shudras was due to the denial of 
education to them Through his organisation, the Satya Sodhak Samaj, he pro- 
pagated that “for want of education their intellect deteriorated, for want of 
intellect their morality decayed, for want of morality their progress stopped, 
for want of progress their health vanished, all their sorrows sprung from 
illiteracy ”* In 1848, he opened a school for non-Brahmins in Poona and‘ 
three years later established what 1s considered as ‘the first school in India for 
untouchables’ ê As a result of Phule’s untiring campaign against untoucha- 
bility, and for the uplift of the untouchables, some of the other socio- 
religious movements also gradually started organising schools for them 


Credit must be given to the movement launched by Phule which forced 
the colonial administration to open the doors of government schools to the 
low caste communines Here, mention may be made of the well-known 
‘Dharwar Case’ which occurred in 1854 when a low caste boy sought permis- 
sion for admission in a government school at Dharwar The administration 

` trefused permission on the grounds that 1f permitted, children of caste Hin- 
dus would withdraw from the school and which would virtually lead to the 
closure of insutunons However, the matter was noticed by the Government 
of India who referred the issue to the Court of Directors of the Company The 
Directors opined that no exclusion solely on the ground of caste should be 
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allowed “The educational institutions of the government are intended by us 
to be opened to all classes and we cannot depart from a principle which is, 
essentially sound and the maintenance of which is of the first importance It 
is not impossible that in some cases the enforcement of the principle may be 
followed by the withdrawal of a portion of the scholars, but with regard to the 
assumed unwillingness of the wealthier classes to contribute to the establish- 
ment of such schools, it is sufficient to remark that those persons who object 
to its practical enforcement, will be at liberty to withhold their contributions 
and to apply their funds, if they think fit, to the formation of schools on a dif- 
ferent basis” ’ Therefore, although government schools were open for all cas- 
tes, the upper-castes also got the freedom to set up schools exclusively 
for its members 


In view of the opinion expressed by the Court of Directors, the first 
Indian Education Commission in 1882 recommended that “all primary 
schools wholly maintained at the cost of school boards and all primary 
schools that are aided from the same fund and are not registered as special 
schools, should be understood to be open to all castes and class of the com- 
munity” * Despite this policy, the colonial administration did not make 
serious efforts to promote education among lower castes The reason for 
such non-commuttal attrtude of the administration was due to the severity of 
untouchability prevalent in the country and any attempt to promote educa- 
10n among them would have invited. wrath from the high caste Hindus 
More than that, the Briush were not interested in disturbing the exisung land 
relations on which rested the caste system Thus, they were not able to bring 
about any real change in the situation‘of untouchables Only a very small 
section of them could receive education and most of them were those who 
were influenced by missionary activities or who had converted to Christianity 
or received concessions from princely states ? Commenting on the progress 
of Education among this section, a retired official of Indian Education 
Services observed, “We have to consider in its bearing on mass education, the 
position of the depressed classes The depressed or untouchable classes 
include about sixty million persons The existence of such masses obviously 
constitutes a grave obstacle to the extension of literacy” ? 

A little over a hundred years ago, provincial governments in India had 
implemented special programmes for the welfare of "depressed" or dep- 
rived sections of society In 1885, the Madras government framed the Grant- 
in-Aid Code to regulate financial aid to educational institutions with special 
facilities for students of “depressed classes" — ' 


In 1918, following representations from various communities, the 
Maharaja of Mysore appointed a committee— the Miller Committee— which 
in its report suggested special facilities to backward communities with regard 
to education and this was made into an official order in 1921 In 1928, the 
government of Bombay set up a committee under the Chairmanship of Mr 
OHB Sarte to idenufy Backward Classes and in 1931, this committee 
classified this secuon of the people into categories such as “Depressed 
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Classes”, “Aboliginal and Hill Tribes", “Other Backward Classes" etc , and 
recommended special facilities regarding educauon for them 


In Travancore, educational facilities for the untouchables started in 1926, 
The measures adopted were the offer of fee concessions, stipends, scholar- 
ships, boarding grants, free supply of text book etc In Cochin in 1926, the 
Director of Public Instruction was made the Protector of the depressed 
classes with a special staff and in 193], a separate department was created to 
promote education In Baroda, separate schools were abolished in 1931 
which was opposed vehemently by the caste Hindus They not only withdrew 
their children from schools but also set fire to the standing crops of the 
scheduled caste peasants 


Itneeds to be stressed that these measures arose from a complex interac- 
tion between the colonial policy of divide and rule, the growing strength of 
the national movement and the emergence of non-Brahmin movements in 
parts of India Despite the campaign for promouon of education among this 
section, the progress was very slow, in fact insignificant According to the 
1931 census the hteracy rate among this section was just 1 9 per cent 


The colonial policy of divide and rule, the non-Brihmin movements, in 
particular that led by Dr Babasaheb Ambedkar and the mobilisauon of the 
“untouchable” masses by Gandhi in the 30's, their electoral significance, all 
combined to exert its influence on government policies in the post- 
independence era Soon after independence, the government assumed spe- 
cial responsibility to ameliorate the condition of Scheduled Castes In the 
field of education, the first and foremost measure was the Constitutional 
guarantee which says, “The state shall promote with special care, the 
educational and economic interest of the weaker sections of the people and in 
parucular of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and shall protect 
them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation” '' Recognising the 
importance of education as a vehicle for the uphft of this section of the peo- 
ple, the First Plan stated that “Education 1s the most urgent need of these 
communities” !? The untouchabihty (offence) Act of 1955 facilitated access 
of schooling to the children of these communities "° 


The Government appointed a Backward Class Commission under the 
Chairmanship of Kaka Kalelkar in 1958 to enquire into the causes for back- 
wardness and also recommend measures.for their uplift The Commission 
submitted its report in 1955 On the issue of education, the Commission 
commented that “the problem of education in most of the states ıs chiefly the problem of 
the backward classes for 1t ıs they who are extremely backward in education" '' In us 
wide-ranging and comprehensive report, the Commission idenufied the 
following reasons for educational backwardness- 


— “Traditional apathy for education on account of social and environ- 
mental conditions or occupational handicaps 

— Poverty and lack of means of a large number of communities to edu- 
cate their children 

— Lack of educational insutuuons in the rural areas 
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— Living in inaccessible areas and lack of proper communications 

— Lack of adequate educational aids in the form of freeship, scholarships 
and monetary grants for the purchase of books and clothing 

— Lack of residenual hostel facilities ın places where educational 
Institutions are situated 

— Unemployment among the educated acting as a damper on the desire 
of some of the communttes to educate their children 

— Defective educational system which does not train students by approp- 
rate occupations and professions 


The Government, however, rejected the main recommendations of the 
Commission but asked the state governments to draw their own lists on the 
, basis of criteria worked out by them and then take action 


Despite the fact that the causes for educational backwardness among 
this section were identified in the early years of independence, the official 
documents on education prepared in the years that followed continued to 
stress the same views regarding the progress of education as had been iden- 
ufied by the Kalelkar Commission A decade later, the first Education Com- 
mission discussed in detail all the aspects of education and ts 
recommendations provided the basis for policy formulation It said 


“one of the important social obyectives of education 1s to equalise 
opportunity enabling the backward or under privileged classes 
and individuals to use education as a lever for the improvement 
of their condition Every society that values social Justice and 1s 
anxious to improve the lot of the common man and cultivate all 
available talent, must ensure progressive equality of opportunity 
to all secuons of the population This 1s the only guarantee for the 
building up of an egalitanan and human society in which the 
exploitation of the weak will be minimised 

Two other forms of educational inequalities which are peculiar to 
the Indian situation need attention The first is the wide disparity 
between the education of boys and girls at all stages and in all sec- 
tors of education The second ts the equally wide or sometimes "wider dis- 
parity” of educational development between the advanced classes and the 
backward ones-the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes On grounds of 
social justice as well as for the furtherence of democracy, it 1s essential to make 
special efforts to equalise educational opportunities between these grounds” 


A Committee of six Members of Parliament, the President of the Gujarat 
Haryan Sevak Sangh, and a Legal Adviser from the Law Minister was set upin 
1965 to consider issues of untouchability, economic and educational 
development Following discussion of its report in Parliament, a Parliamen- 
tary Committee was set up in August 1968 This reported that “In spite of 
increasing attention given since independence to the education of weaker 
sections of the community, the gap between their level of educational 
development and the average for the society as a whole, still continue to be 
very wide” 
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Although the National Policy on Education as far back as in 1968 called 
for strenuous efforts to equalise educational opportunity and more intensive 
efforts to develop educanon among the backward communities, the more 
recent Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes for the year 1979-1981 observed that ‘the educational programmes for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes have not succeeded in achieving 
the desired impact. although, the provision of funds for development pro- 
grammes for these communities rose from Rs 39 crores in First Plan to Rs 
327 crores in the Fifth Plan and a total of Rs 744 crores was spent ull the end 
of the 1978-79 Of these amounts, nearly 48 per cent was spent on 
educational schemes alone" '¢ 
Literacy 

Literacy 1s an important indicator of progress both for society as a whole 
and for individual communities within it In this context, the table below 
indicates that though there has been some mmprovement in the overall 
hteracy rate ın the post-independence period, nearly 80 per cent of the 
Scheduled Caste population have yet to report that they can ‘read, write and 
understand,’ a defimuon utilised by the Census 

Table I Literacy Rate 


Y-ar Person Males Females 
436i 10 27 16 16 8 29 
1971 14 67 22 36 6 44 


1981 21 88 81 12 10 82 


SOURCE Census of India 


A comparison of literacy rate between general popvlanon (excluding 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribes) and Scheduled Castes 1s indicated in 
the Table 2 and 3 The tables indicate that after 38 years of indepen- 
dence, the Constitutional guarantee for equality of opportunity in access to 
education, and recommendations of various commuttees and commissions 
to improve education among scheduled castes at par with the general pop- 
ulation, the gap in literacy levelis very high Whereas nearly 42 per cent of the 
general population are literate (male 52 34 per cent, female 29 42 per cent), 
the literacy rate among Scheduled Castes is only 21 38 per cent (male 31 12 
per cent, female 10 93 per cent), literacy in rural areas for general population 
is 35 22 per cent (male 46 12 per cent, female 21 68 per cent) but among 
Scheduled Castes it 15 only 18 48 per cent (male 27 91 per cent, female 8 45 
per cent) In the urban areas, literacy among general population is 60 38 per 
cent (male 64-45 per cent, female 51 19 per cent), while among Scheduled 
Castes 1t 1s 36 60 per cent (male 47 54 per cent, females 24 34 per cent) 

The gap 1n literacy rate among Scheduled Castes, between rural and 


urban, and between male and female 1s also very high Nearly 72 per cent 
male in rural areas and 52 per cent in urban areas are illiterate. The corres- 
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ponding figures for females are 91 55 percent and 75 66 per cent respective- 
ly In Bihar, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal, the female illiteracy rate among Scheduled Castes 1s over 90 
per cent In Andhra Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmur, Karnataka, Meghalaya, 
Punjab, Sikkim and Tamil Nadu, this rate ranges between 80 per cent to 90 
per cent The Working Group on Development of Literacy among Scheduled Castes 
(1980:85) commented that there were several districts in the country where 
the literacy rate among Scheduled Caste women is as low as one per cent 
going down to 0 2 per cent > o 


' 


Table ? 
Literacy Rates Among General rupulation 1981 (Inclusive of 0-4 Age) 
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- Person Male Female Persons — Male ^ Female Persons Male Female 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


. INDIA 4130 5234 2942 3422 4613 2168 6038 6445 5119 
Andhra Pradesh 3390 4403 2354 2678 2683 1660 5406 6398 4360.. 
Bihar 3016 4307 1689 2599 3908 1230 5605 6611 4888 
Gujarat 4818 5881 3673 4043 5244 2782 6229 7021 5858 
Haryana 3990 5216 2588 3336 4699 1785 6119 6878 4451 


Himachal Pradesh 4736 5808 3689 4508 5614 3348 7109 7608 6476 
Jammu & Kashmir 2705 3664 16.58 2165 3166 ‘ 1046 4627 5419 3719 


Karnataka 4291 5361 3135 3541 4713 2343 ' 5957 6750 5098 
Kerala 7249 7716 67'97 7141 7626 6672 7691 8078 7312 
Madhya Pradesh 3614 4919 2200 2807 4210 1312 5808 6788 4695 
Maharashtra 5090 6246 3849 4188 5546, 2616 6560 7305 5677 
Manipur 4210 5516 2863 8742 5082 2360 5193 6480 3918 
Meghalava - 4496 5186 3609 2986 3692 2110 66 83 7216 58 40 
Nagaland . 5438 6106 4090 4806 5591 3161 6191 6735 51 38 
Orissa 4301 5577 2984 38971 5281 2653 6181 7129 5049 
Punjab 4711 5316 4025 4060 4718 $8320 6161 6630 5620,' 
Rajasthan 2930 4213 1580 2161 3464 759 5222 64 28 8943 
Sikkim 3484 4483 2236 38091 4123 1860 5581 6141 4555 
Tamil Nadu 5100 6775 3385 4253 5573 2918 6595 74'75 5678, 
Tripura .9892- 6287 4440 4937 5899 3908 7598 8198 69.80 
Uttar Pradesh 8045 4251 1679 2594 3879 1154 4848 5701 8840 
West Bengal 4812 5781 3738 4185 5044 3159 6600 7207 58 54 





SOURCE (a) Census of India General Population Table 1981 2 ! 
(b) Primary Census Abstract Castes Population 1981 Part II B (11) 
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Table 8 
Literacy Rates Among Scheduled Caste Populanon-1981 (Inclusive of 0-4 Age) 


2138 $3112 1098 1848 2791 845 3660 4754 9484 
1765 2882 1026 1405 2066 728 3770 4778 2709 
1040 1802 251 O11 1626 178 2427 3589 1088 
8979 5314 2561 3493 4872 2054 4979 6201 3635 
2015 31 45 706 1878 2993 582 2816 3984 1421 
$150 4194 2068 3042 4082 1966 5069 6028 3918 
2244 3234 1170 2186 8138 10.52 3069 3966 2086 
8059 2935 1155 1586 2364 688 3922 4958 2845 
5596 6233 4978 5475 6119 4845 6475 70 61 5900 
1897 30 26 687 1587 2599 407 3548 4940 2001 
8555 4885 2153 8021 4400 1601 4713 5902 8996 
8868 4194 24 95 8184 4027 2308 4268 5010 3451 
2578 3328 1630 2254 8107 .1253 2954 3566 2109 
2241 3526 940 2172 8450 884 2900 4236 1494 
2586 3096 1567 2274 29984 1458 2870 8580 2048 
1404 2440 269 1126 2651 118 2675 4194 971 
2806 3574 1965 2265 3027 1428 4791 5594 3920 
2967 4065 1847 2592 3690 1478 4454 5588 88387 
3389 4892 2324 3293 4296 2280 4808 5821 3726 
1496 2488 390 1851 2819 272 2789 3846 1427 
2437 3426 1370 2262 $256 1201 3676 4565 2627 


Enrolment 


According to the latest statistics available, the enrolment ratio of 
Scheduled Castes students at primary stage ın 1980-81 was 82 2 per cent at 
the all India level In the case of girls, this rano was 57 8 per cent. At the rnıd- 
dle levels, the enrolment rato was 29 1 per cent and for girls 16 2 per cent. 
Data in Table 4 indicates the proportion of non-enrolled children at primary 
arid middle school stages in all states. It can be seen that while around 2 per 
cent of boys are out of school, the figures for girls is more than 47.80 per cent 
belonging to 6-11 years age Karnataka has the maximum number of non- 
enrolled boys (50-80 per cent), followed by Haryana (21.60 per cent), 
Rajasthan (20.90 per cent), Gujarat (19 60 per cent), in the primary stage. 
There 1s a high proportion of non-enrolled girls ın the primary stage in 
Rajasthan (86 20 per cent), Bihar (79 30 per cent), Uttar Pradesh (74 70 per 
cent), Haryana (75 2U per cent), and Madhya Pradesh (69 80 per cent). More 
than 60 per cent of the boys ın the age 11-14 years are not enrolled The states 
where 70 per cent and above of boys in this age group are:not enrolled are 
‘Andhra Pradesh (75 80 per cent), Bihar (81 40 per cent), Nagaland (76 50 per 
cent), Tripura (83 70 per cent) and West Bengal (77 90 per cent) As against 
thus, nearly 85 per cent of girls are not enrolled States where proportion of 
non-enrolled girls are alarmingly high were Bihar 94 per cent, Haryana 95 
per cent, Rajasthan 98 per cent, Uttar Pradesh 94 per cent and West Bengal 
91 per cent. 
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Table 4 


PROPORTION OF NON-ENROLLED CHILDREN BELONGING TO SCHEDULED 
CASTES AT PRIMARY AND MIDDLE STAGES 





SCHEDULED CASTES 


Primary (1-V/ 6-11 Years) Middle (VI-VII/ (11-14 Years) 











Boys Girls Boys Girls 
INDIA 210 47 80 60 60 85 20 
Andhra Pradesh * 550 75 80 87 90 
Assam * 20 30 29 40 55 40 
Bihar 19 60 79 80 81 40 97 80 
Gujarat * 580 30 40 70 80 
Haryana 21 60 78 80 61 50 94 80 
Himachal Pradesh * 82 80 88 90 82 60 
Jammu & Kashmir 410 57 50 52 90 84 70 
Karnataka 50 80 58 00 64 20 8110 
Kerala y i * 2 40 
Madhya Pradesh 17 00 69 80 62 20 92 50 
Maharashtra * P 20 20 68 40 
Manipur * 7 36 20 55 70 
Meghalaya 0 0 0 0 
Nagaland 0 0 0 0 
Onissa ik 44 80 76 50 93 40 
Punjab ? * 41 10 70 10 
Rajasthan 20 90 86 20 68 00 98 00 
Sikkum = d 64 70 79 00 
Tamıl Nadu * s 43 40 65 10 
Tripura > 23 10 83 70 81 50 
Uttar Pradesh 17 20 74 70 60 90 94 60 
West Bengal 18 80 59 80 77 90 90 90 





SOURCE Selected Education statistics-1979-80 Planning, Monitoring & Statistics Division, 
Ministry of Education & Culture, Department of Education Govt of India 1981 
0 Data Not Available 
° Enrolment Exceed 100% in this age-group indicates that children belonging to 
higher age-group are enrolled at this level 


Wastage, Dropout and Retention 


Besides low enrolment and literacy rates, another indicator of the 
educational backwardness among Scheduled Caste students 1s their heavy 
drop out rate Tables 5 and 6 present the data on the retention rate among 
general students and Scheduled Caste students at Primary level and Middle 
school level This evidence shows that dropout rate 1s much higher at the 
Primary stage A comparison of drop out rate between general students and 
Scheduled Caste students indicates a higher rate among the latter 
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RATE OF RETENTION AT PRIMARY STAGE 





General Students 


Table 5 





Enrolment 

m Class I of Class V Rate 96 
Co-Horts the Base Year After Four 

(Lakhs) Years 
(Lakhs) 

1967-68 to 162 80 57 41 358 
1971-72 
1968-69 to 162 62 60 08 36 9 
1972-73 
1969-70 to 163 47 62 07 38.0 
1973-74 
1970-71 to 167 11 64 55 38 6 
1974-75 
1971-72 to 171 49 67 06 39 1 
1975-76 
1972-73 to 179 05 69 48 38 8 
1976-77 
1973-74 to 178 74 70 27 405 
1977-78 


SC Students 


the Base 


Years 


(Lakhs) 
23 87 
24 78 
24 95 
25 20 
26 55 
27 88 


28 18 


6 63 


67 


Enrolment Retention Enrolment Enroiment Retention 

in class I of in Class V Rate 96 

after four 
Years 
(Lakhs) 


E ——————————————— 


SOURCE Trends of Educational Development of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 1n, 
India 1967-68 to 1977-78 


Co-Horts 


RETENTION RATE AT MIDDLE STAGE 
Scheduled Caste Students 


Table 6 


General Students 


Enrolment Enrolment Retenuon Enrolment Enrolment Retention 


in Class VI 


of the Base VIII after 
year (Lakhs) two years 


1n Class 


(Lakhs) 


Rate 
96 


m Class VI 
of the Base VIII after 
year (Lakhs) two years 
(Lakhs) 


1n Class 


Rate 
96 


I 


1967-68 to 1969-70 
1968-69 to 1970-71 
1969-70 to 1971-72 
1970-71 to 1972-73 
1971-72 to 1978-74 
1972-73 to 1974-75 
1973-74 to 1975-76 
1974-75 to 1976-77 
1975-76 to 1977-78 


40 86 
43 16 
44 25 
45 58 
46 80 
49 15 
5] 89 
58 88 
54 88 


32 09 
38 22 
34 08 
34 99 
35 97 
37 26 
39 09 
39 88 
4105 


455 
457 
471 
4 82 
4 86 
516 
541 
,588 
6 24 


815 
827 
888 
3 53 
3 52 
376 
405 
438 
476 


DO a e ——————— 


SOURCE Trends of Educauonal Development of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes ın 
India, 1967-68 to 1977-78 
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It has been suggested that these trends in literacy among the scheduled: 
castes can be attributed to the following factors 


“The most dominating factor relates to the proverty condition 
and economic hardship of the Haryan families, need to engage 
child power m domestic services or in gainful employment 
Inability to meet the educational expenses and helplessness with 
regard to the provision of basic physical needs are the indicators 
of educational backwardness of the Haryan families. The next 
important reason for school drop out stems from schools and 
school related factors Domestic exigencies like sickness or death 
in the family or long illness of the school going child formed the 
third important category of drop out reasons” !? 


That poverty, and economic backwardness of the scheduled castes are 
the main reasons for this state of affairs should be fairly obvious 


Acknowledgement to Meera Velayudhan for comments on the first draft of this paper 
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The New Education Policy : A Class Necessity 


IT IS NECESSARY to dispel a wrong impression often observed among 
academicians that the education policy of a nation 1s framed by the 
educationists alone On the contrary, an education policy to bé adopted by 
the State emerges out of the immediate class needs of the ruling classes The 
task of drafung that policy is, of course, left to the educationists and 
ideologues of the ruling party This truth has to be borne in mind when we 
discuss the proposed new education policy of the Government of India 
Besides, the education policy has to be considered along with the socio- 
economic conditions obtaining at a given time 


In each report of the dozens of education commissions, UGC meetings 
and conferences etc , since independence, there were loud slogans of mass 
education, education related to life and social production, cultural-spiritual 
development of the individuals, linkage between manual and mental labour 
and so on The national education policy adopted in 1968 also envisaged 
these ideals But all these pious formulations have remained on paper and 
the loud slogans proved deceptive On the one hand, the outlay and expendi- 
ture on education have gradually declined in the successive plans (First Plan, 
7 2 percent of the GNP, Sixth Plan, 2 6 percent) and the constitutional direc- 
tive to achieve free and compulsory education for all children in the 6-14 
years age group has been abandoned On the other hand, there has been 
greater and greater centralization of education culminating ın transfer of 
education from the State List to the Concurrent List of the Constitution dur- 
ing the dark days of Emergency Effective decentralisation of educational 
policy implementations ın order to achieve rapid and uniform spread of 
education in such a country of vast cultural-lingual varieties as well as 
regional imbalances, has been totally ignored The necessity to keep up the 
policy of ‘divide and rule’ through sustenance of regional imbalances and 
people’s backwardness 1s readily understandable 


In an attempt to further influence the educational processes effectively, 
the set of guidelines and suggestions apparently constitutmg the New Educa- 
tion Policy (NEP) present certain striking new features Before we spell out 
these, it would, however, be naive to think that the ruling classes can forever 
remain indifferent towards the present stage of drift and ad-hocism Educa- 
uon, while increasing the productive capacity of an individual, also raises his 
consciousness and social awareness Spread of education, howsoever 
unplanned, aimless and limited, has certainly made a large section of the 
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educated disillusioned with the capitalist path of development being pur- 
sued These sections are gradually joining the left and democratic movement 
in search of an alternative to the present system of exploitation of man by 
man This trend threatens the very survival of the ruling classes Further, the 
cnisis—ridden economy controlled by them cannot absorb the turnout of 
educated manpower and investments made by the State towards education 
do not yield profitable returns Hence the necessity to have a new education 
policy that protects the needs of the ruling classes and strengthens their posi- 
tion economically, organisationally, politically and ideologically 1s not dif- 
ficult to understand 


The sahent features of the NEP as envisaged in the document 
"Challenge of Education" are the following 


1) the words ‘free’ and ‘compulsory’ are dropped in the scheme of 
‘universal elementary education’ (Section 4 72) 


1) restricting education after class VIII to only the ‘most meritorious’ 
students and their nurture in model schools/centres of excellence, the rest of 
the students are to be sent to vocational streams, non-formal education and 
open universities (4 23) 

in) the “most meritorious” students in higher education shall acquire 
knowledge and skills for assimilating the ‘continuing revolution in the world 
of technology’, meaning thereby, high technology as developed ın Western 
Europe, USA and Japan (1 2 & 4 1) 

iv) use of high technology devices for ‘distance teaching’ methods 
(whereupon the electronic teacher shall substitute the class-room teacher) 
(4 38-4 86) 

v) delinking of jobs from degrees (in order to do away with the problem 
of providing jobs to the educated unemployed and to further legiumise cor- 
ruption and nepotism of the employers) (4 84) 

vi) total centralisation of all educational matters, national core 
curriculum 

vii) de-affiliauon. of the colleges, code of conduct for teachers as 
envisaged in the “Hospitals and Other Insututions Bull”, new management 
pattern in colleges and universities along the line of Central University Acts, 
curb on all political and other trade union rights in the name of de- 
politicisation of the campus (4 130-4 133 & 4 185) 

vii) allocation of resources (presently less than a percent of the union 
budget) not to be increased, privatisation of educational institutions (4 45 & 
4 69), mobilization of voluntary agencies for implementation of educational 
policies (4 81) 

1x) complete moratorium on opening of new colleges and universities 
or new courses in the existing ones (4 123), withdrawal of all subsidies for 
higher education other than that for research (4 134) 

These policy prescriptions have emerged out ofthe contemporary needs 
of the ruling classes In the face of the economic crisis, the government has 
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adopted a strategy of relying heavily on import of western technology in 
order to minimise cost of production and maintain high rates of profit. Ever 
since the new Government of Prime Minister Rajv Gandhi was formed, this 
reliance on high technology and its inflow from the rmperialist camp has 
assumed dramatic proportions The budget for 1985-86, the liberalisation of 
controls on imports, grant of unprecedented concessions to the private sec- 
tor, an open door policy to the multinational corporations and the document 
of the Seventh Plan (1985-90) all reflect this strategy In the name of rapid 
modernisation of the economy and march towards the 21st centuty with 
dignity and “alleviation of poverty", a virtual repudiation of national self- 
reliance 1s evident in the new policy shifts 


The new economic policies adopted bv the Union Government will 
create a need for the manpower capable of manning the industries as well as 
agriculture based upon the input of imported technology It 1s, therefore, 
aimed at producing “sophisticated manpower in adequate numbers to deal 
creatively with new technologies" (4 144) In other words, only the ‘em- 
ployables’ in the given economic structure The investments are termed 
‘productive’ in chat sense only The New Education Policy is geared towards 
this end. It is, in fact, a strategy that requires a small number of intellectual 
manpower trained mn modern methods while the vast masses can remain 
illiterate and at best half-educated The fate of the majority cannot be anyth- 
ing else because, in the absence of employment opportunities, vocationalisa- 
ton of education in the secondary stage and afterwards, becomes 
infructuous Very few people would be drawn towards it Similarly, interest in 
non-formal and continuing education facilities also cannot be generated 
unless there are scopes for gainful employment Whats of greater concern is 
that non-formal education 1s driven towards replacing formal education 
although ıt should be no more than a support programme In the name of 
‘human resource development (a catchy slogan indeed), the vast majority of 
students are to be thrown into a blind alley while only a select few are to be 
imparted the best possible education, knowledge and slulls corresponding to 
the needs of the existing economic system This policy would, therefore, 
further accentuate the elitism already present in our educational system 
and society 


It may be relevant, at this stage, to refer to the Seventh Plan (1985-90) 
document adopted by the Peoples Republic of China The government of the 
PRC has embarked on a path of rapid modernisation of the country in all 
possible respects in order to transform itself into a developed socialist state 
by the end of the country It has been stated that “economic contruction, 
social development and scientific and technological progress depend on 
further growth of education based on economic development" and, 
therefore, “ın the next five years, universities and colleges.will turn out 2 6 
million graduates through regular or special college courses, 70 per cent 
more than covered by Sixth Plan, and 200,000 through P G.courses, an 
increase of more than 400 per cent China needs to train two million 
specialised personnel with cultural, scientific and technological quali- 


4 
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fications at or above the level of graduates from technical colleges, a growth 
of 150 per cent over the Sixth Plan period. (Planning— released by the 
embassy of the PRC, New Delhi, October 9, 1985) An all out effort for realis- 
ing rapid agricultural and industrial growth coupled with modernisation in 
methods of production has been organically linked with spread of higher 
education both in terms of quality and quantity. Socialist China has no 
unemployment problem and hence the population (one billion) 1s regarded- 
as an asset for the socialist modernisation of the country 


It 1s in this context that the new educational policy for the People’s 
Republic of China was made public on May 27, 1985 The document was a 
decision of the Chinese Communist Party Central Committee on the reform 
of the educational system and was formulated on the basis of an exhaustive 
study by over 10,000 experts The draft policy was revised eleven times 
before ıt was finally released The three-part plan calls for (i) a more rapid 
expansion of the 9-year compulsory school system (11) the extension of secon- 
dary technical education and (m) more autonomy for colleges and univer 
sities (Educational Reforms, issued by the Information Office of the 
Embassy of PRC, New Delhi, January 25, 1986) 


In a single year 1984, institutes of higher learning enrolled 23,000 
postgraduates, 7000 more than 1n 1983 There were 57,000 postgraduates 
studying 1n the country-20,000 more than the previous year Universities 
and colleges enrolled 4,75,000 students in 1984,84,000 more tha in 1983, 
These institutes had a total student body of 1,396,000 in 1984—1,98,000 
more than in 1983 In 1984, there were 2,87,000 students graduates from 
these colleges: The total student body in adult higher education institutions 
(including T V and Radio College courses, correspondence courses, evening 
schools and part-üme colleges for workers, peasants, managerial personnel 
and middle-school teachers) was 1,292,000 in 1984—8,66,000 more than the 
year before The number of students enrolled in the secondary schools, mid- 
ddle and primary schools, agricultural middle schools, vocational middle 
schools and workers’ training schools as well as their output also increased 
substantially ın each year of the Sixth Five Year Plan (1981-85) overfulfilling 
targets (Communique on fulfillment of China’s Economic and Social 
Development Plan, Informatian office, Embassy of the PRC, New Delhi, 
April.22, 1985 Also see News From China. No 42, October 8, 1985) 


Thus we see that in China, development of human resources means 
development of productivity of every individual through education, training 
and employment while in India, it means restriction of education to a select 
few, the ‘employables’ in a decadent capitalist economy Education in India 
1s being converted into a process of churning out trained technicians to be 
productively employed to give instant private returns to the employers An 
approach like this will neither develop the vast human resources that exist 
nor will ıt accelerate economic growth and all-round modernisation in the 
long run 


No one can deny the necessity of a thorough restructuring of the present 
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educational system But ıt needs to be remembered that such changes cannot 
be brought about without changes ın the total socio-economic structure 
itself The framers of the document ‘Challenge of Education’ cannot be 
unaware of this It 1s true that ‘Challenge of Educanon’ does highlight many 
of the maladies But it only raises questions and avoids its solution under the 
cover of mere slogans. It 1s also full of contradictions For example, the 
crowding in of institutions of higher learning has been discussed at length It1s 
true that many students join colleges and universities because they have no 
where else to go But should we only blame these people and call them 
crowds ? Had there been employment opportunites for undergraduates and 
graduates, the so-called crowding would have disappeared However, it 1s 
also true that only about 4 8 per cent of our population in the age group 19- 
21 years (3 31) receive higher education and that enrolment ın higher 
education increased only at the rate of 3 8 per cent in the seventies as com- 
pared to 13 4 per cent in the sixties (2 14) Hence, the so-called ‘crowding’ is 
primarily due to the highly inadequate number of institutions for higher 
learning as well as lack of employment opportunites The document does 
not say a word about the failure of the political and economic system to create 
Jobs for our young people but, on the contrary, it chooses the easy way out by 
condemning these people as “unemployables” and hold the unemployed 
themselves responsible for their plight (3 63 & 4 83) It also suggests f com- 
plete moratonum on opening of new colleges and universities other than the 
‘centres for excellence’. x 


The new education policy, therefore, 1s an eloquent manifestation of the 
contemporary needs of the ruling classes and reflects the bankrupt path of 
development pursued by them The policy of restricting education in itself 
and the series of proposals attacking the democratic rights of the academic 
community pose a big danger to the democratic movement. This danger has 
to be properly understood parucularly since it 1s being camouflaged under 
populist slogans of modernisation and preparing the country for the 21st 
century Education for all, jobs for all; free and compulsory education ull 
secondary stage, state take over of private education, education in mother 
tongue at all levels, placing education on the state list, higher allocation of 
resources for education (at least,6 per cent of GNP, 10 per cent of Union 
Budget, 30 per cent of State Budget and 10 per cent of Plan expenditure)— 
these requirements should be the basis of an alfernatve paneton 
policy 

rk ÍÇHATTERJEE* 
North sei I Iniversity,| West Bengal 
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The Significance Of DUTA Strike 


THE DELHI Unversity Teachers’ Association (DUTA) has, over the years, 
come to occupy an important place in the teachers movement in the country 

Partly, this 1s a reflection of the public visibility of happenings in the Capital, 
what goes unnoticed in a district town can create waves in the Capital Again, 
Delhi University itself has developed a reputation òf sorts, if not for 
scholarship alone, at least for holding examinations in time and sending a 
large number of its students into the civil service, finance and business and 
this reputation has given the Teachers’ Association some measure of 
credibihty and bargaining power Also, the University's own special history- 
the fact that its colleges are constituents of the University and every college 
teacher too 1s recognised as a teacher of the University-has given a specific 
character to the unity of college and departmental teachers and inculcated a 
commutment to the ‘federal’ structure of the University and to parity between 
University and college teachers 


Over the years, the teachers movement in uie University has come to be 
recognised as one of the leading segments of the democratic movement The 
DUTA has, to its credit, the disunction of being one of the first associations to 
draw public attention to and agitate on issues like the Hospital & Other 
Institutions Bill; the UGC’s Central Universities Review Committee’s 
(CURC) Report, the ‘New Education Policy’ etc 


Given this background, and given also the fact that DUTA's strike 
(December 10,:1985 to February 26, 1986) coincided with the government 
sponsored and manipulated ‘debate’ on the New Education Policy, it 15 hardly 
surprising that the DUTA’s strike has been seen as a foretaste ofthe forth- 
coming battles over education policy That the teachers have come out of the 
strike stronger than before, more mihtant than before and with greater 
public sympathy than before, is a good augury for the day to come 


There were two key demands of the strike, the full and complete hon- 
ouring of the 1983 agreement (arrived at in January 1983 after a prolonged 
109 days strike) and mination of decisive steps towards democratisation of 
the University f 


The four points of the January 1983 Agreement were a) a continuing, 


quota free ment promotion scheme b) housing schemes c) stagnation 
removal for selection grade teachers and d) introduction of professor's grade 
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in colleges Of the four points, only one, relating to merit promotion had 
been implemented ull December 1985 With regard to the other three, 
though the University bodies had gone through all the formahues, 
implementation was no where in sight, though three years had elapsed 


As far as democratisation was concerned, the University’s own Executive 
Council had formed a committee headed by the Pro-Vice-Chancellor and the 
committee had submitted a unanimous mternm report Yet, within the 
framework of the new policies for ‘de-politicization’, for the replacement of 
the election principle by the nomination principle (as far as membership of 
university bodies was concerned)-these interim recommendations were 
unacceptable 


Essentially, therefore, none of the teachers’ demands were new 
Everyone of them had the sanction of university bodies and moreover, the 
1983 Agreement had the concurrence of the UGC and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion as well 


Numerous delegations and letters to the authorities had failed to pro- 
duce any results At no stage was the question raised as to the scope and 
validity of the 1983 Agreement, always, there was the talk of unfortunate 
delay and promise of speedy implementation Yet, suddenly, the merit pro- 
motion scheme, which had in the course of implementation been included in 
the Delhi University statute book as part of teachers’ service conditions, was 
withdrawn through a circular from the UGC Teachers saw this as the final 
insult The authorities were clearly violating the 1983 Agreement and throw- 
ing into doubt the very credibility of the DUTA Teachers demanded full 
implementation of the 1983 Agreement and resolution of other out- 
standing issues 


The DUTA strike went on for 75 days-from December 10, 1985 to Feb- 
ruary 22, 1986 It attracted wide public attenuon and received prime-time TV 
coverage (biased no doubt) on at least three occasions All prominent 
newspapers carried editorials, some of them more than once dung the 
strike Trade unions, Public Sector employees associations, and of course, 
teachers associations from all over India expressed solidarity and undertook 
protest actions The students, despite the manipulations of the ruling party, 
remained, by and large, with the teachers, even courting arrest with them 
when the need arose 


The strike went through two clearly demarcated phases-the first from 
December 10, 1985 to January 22, 1986 and the second from January 22, 
1986 to February 22, 1986 


Since all other forms of appeal had failed, the DUTA general body meet- 
ing of September 29, 1985 demanded *'conérete and speaific steps" for meet- 
ing unfulfilled promises and clearly told the authorities that if such measures 
were not taken, teachers would have “no option but to take recourse to direct 
action” After waiting for more than two months and seeing that nothing was 
being done to implement the 1983 Agreement, the General Body of the 
DUTA decided to start an indefinite strike from December 10, 1985 
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After more than a month's struggle, ıt had become clear by the third 
week of January that, of the points of the 1983 Agreement, a solution had 
been worked out on three But he UGC had refused to actually consider the 
question of professors’ grade, they only promised they would only if the 
strike was withdrawn On the demand for democratization, only some 
general promises were made To this was added an unmustakable threat, if 
the teachers continued their strike, they would be crushed 


The authorines began an unprecendented offensive against the 
teachers The view point of the VC and the UGC received wide coverage in 
the television It was only later that the news media fully supported the 
teachers’ position through editorials and arucles 


On February 22, 1986, having demonstrated its strength, having 
withstood the authorities’ offensive, the DUTA decided to withdraw its strike 
so as to save the students from losing an academic year and im order to pre- 
serve the precious unity of the organisation DUTA finalised its programme 
for making up the loss of teaching days This was then passed by the Univer- 
sity Academic Council on February 26, 1986. 


What the Strike has Achieved 


The teachers have established the truthfulness of their case. They have 
proved their concern for education as well as their commitment to their 
organisation 


During the first phase, by January 22, 1986, they had obtained written 
commitments that the merit promotion scheme would continue, that the 
housing scheme would be passed, that selection grade teachers would get 
relief, that the UGC contribution to the University's revolving fund for house 
building advances would be enhanced from Rs 50 lakhs per year to Rs 1 
crore per year, that committees would be set up on problems related to 
research, to temporary teachers and on extending university rules to pro- 
fessional colleges, that the tuime-limit for acquiring Ph. D/M Phil would be 
raised from 8 years to 10 years 

Yet, in retrospect, the biggest achievements came, not in the first, but m 
the second phase of the strike It was in this phase that the DUTA matured as 
an organisation, that the teachers’ fighting capacity was put to test, that the 
real issues of the strike and of the struggles to come, came into the 
Inmelight 

Teachers are often portrayed as weak, disorganised and incapable ot 
struggle This strike has exposed that kind of propaganda Despite the repres- 
sion unleashed by the authorities, the teachers held on They preserved the 
unity of their organisation and they withdrew their strike of their own choice, 
1n good order 


The strike has also shown that, despite their hypocritical talk about 
teachers being “gurus” and “nation-builders”, the authorities have the same 
approach to teachers struggle as they do to the struggles of other secuons of 
the working people Every possible weapon was used against the teachers, 
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ranging fiom misinformation and slander to threats and repression Itis even 
more important to note that such tactics were really stepped up after January 
22, 1986 when, more clearly than before, DUTA’s demands were linked with 
the growing opposition to the New Education Policy DUTA’s strike has 
shown that new education policies are indeed underway and that these 
policies will be the focal points for the teachers’ and students’ struggles of the 
days to comes 


Since the Central Government has declared its intention of placing the 
‘New Education Policy’ in its final form during the current session of Parlia- 
ment, since one key element in that policy, namely the Mehrotra Pay Com- 
mittee Report is likely to be available in late April or early May, xt is vital that 
the issues raised by DUTA’s strike be clearly understood — 


It has become clear that in the eyes of the authontes, university 
autonomy 1s an ‘outmoded’ concept. The CURC Report had referred to 
university autonomy as an anomalous remnant of our colonial past In the 
new scheme of things, university bodies will be of no consequence, all 
decisions of any significance will be taken by the UGC 


There is to be no extension of democratic participation in decision mak- 
ing, on the contrary, the new policy seeks to bind the teachers hand and foot, 
to deprive them of their freedom of expression, of association and of protest 
This ıs evident from the mult-pronged official propaganda, about 
depoliticization and the need for a teachers’ code of conduct The National 
Commussion on Teachers and the CURC have both set out a code of conduct 
and these ideas have been given a green signal in the August 1985 document 
“Challenge of Education” 


Comprehensive central legislation on the lines of the CURC is in the off 
ing The am ts to do away with elecuons to university bodies, instead, 
nomunaticns are to be resorted to This became clear from DUTA’s talks with 
the former UGC Chairperson on January 10, 1986 g 


The entire structure of university and college functioning will be sought 
to be changed The ‘Challenge’ document had only repeated the old com- 
plaints about Universities growing under the weight of the colleges It had 
also claimed that the system of affiliated colleges itself was an anomalous one, 
another remnant from the colonial past Now the Central Government’s 
thinking has taken a quantum jump The Education Ministry's ‘Discussion 
Paper’ presented at the State Education Ministers Conference on January 23- 
24, 1986, states that universities will not even remain examining bodies. 
Instead, colleges are to evaluate and give degrees to their own students, with 
the ‘market’ deciding on the relatve weight and significance of different 
colleges’ degrees The vital link between undergraduate and post-graduate 
education 1s to be.snapped 


College governing bodies and trusts are to be given all rights to hire and 
fire Various University rules protecting teachers security of service are to be 
abolished The ground ts thus to be prepared for a full scale privatisation of 
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higher education. The parity between lecturers and Class I government ser- 
vants in regard to pay scales, HRA, CCA and Interim Relief 1s to be done 
away with wherever it exists The UGC’s withdrawal of bonus from Delhi 
teachers in December 1985 makes this abundantly clear 


Teachers wil! have to submit themselves to confidential reports and 
regular eight yearly scruuny The purpose is that “recalcitrant element” 
should be deprived of pay increments to keep them in line The crossing of 
these efficiency bars will be called vertical mobility" DUTA’s strike has shown 
that this will be one of the key issues in the days to come in all colleges and 
umveisities This concept will be used to deprive teachers of their hard won 
right to promotion, those who have been promoted to the teachers grade will 
stand to be demoted, and thus concept will be used to destroy the parity bet- 
ween university and college teachers 


Talk of improvement in teaching and research 15 a mere smokescreen 
This 1s evident from the way in which the government rejected DUTA’s 
eminently sensible and academically sound demand for the introduction of 
Professors’ Grade in colleges The introduction of such a grade would have 
been a great incenuve, a fine method of encouraging and nurturing talent, yet 
it was not found acceptable The authorities have referred the Professors 
Grade issue to the Mehrotra Committee but the official comments are 
enough to indicate that all they intend is to bury the Professors Grade 
demand 


Fundamentally, the DUTA strike has shown that in the eyes of the 
authorities, education 1s not a right, higher education i5 not a facility, the 
opportunity foi which should be equally available to all atizens Rather, for 
the authonnes, higher education 1s a burden. which should, as speedily as 
possible, be shifted into the more ‘efficient’ private sector And the private 
sector will be given a free hand to fleece the people through higher fees, 
capitation fees etc Except in those highly specialised, exclusive, technical 
areas which will produce the manpower necessary for the new administra- 
` tve, technical and management structure, in all other areas, higher educa- 
tion will be curtailed The products are, after all, 1n the language of the 
“Challenge”, *unemployables" These changes are bound to affect not only 
the teachers but all sections of Indian people The educational system will 
face its greatest challenge in the history of independent India 


The teachers movement in Delhi has come out of this strike far stronger, 
united and determined than ever before But, most of all, it has become far 
more aware of the challenges it faces If DUTA’s strike has played a role in 
creating this awareness not only in Delhi University but also in other Univer- 
sities and among the people at large, this itself should be counted as the 
biggest achievement of the struggle. 

TM Thomas 


Deshbandu College, Delhi University, 
Delhi 
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Student Movement and Education Policy 


AT FIRST sight, the post-independence student movement in India presents 
an extremely fragmented and incoherent picture. The unity of the student 
community that was achieved in the struggle against the impenalist plun- 
derers of this country, appears to he in shambles Though the onginal AISF, 
which was founded ın 1936 had undergone a couple of splits prior to 
Independence, particularly during the 1942 Quit India movement, it sull 
remained the premier student organisation 


With the removal of the main target of this movement, namely British 
imperialism, from the scene and with the crystallizauon of different political 
trends, the student movement, too, went into disarray The “sacred duty”! of 
fighting Briush imperialism, as Nehru had called it, had come to an end 
Independence raised new hopes, new expectations 


Though Nehru’s “sacred duty" theory had been decisively rejected by a 
big section of students who had come to the conclusion that there can be no 
genuine freedom without socialism, yet even among them, confusion started 
gaining ground Was Nehru a progressive ? Was he really intending to build 
socialism, as the Avadi Session of the Congress had declared ? Was the path 
of heavy industrialisation through the public sector, really intended to build 
socialism ? A section of the left, within the student movement too, started 
wavering From this point onwards, the student movement as such became 
enmeshed in numerous controversies and started searching for a new direc- 
tion Here, it would not be out of place to mention that it was through suc- 
cessive disillusionments with the Gandhian leadership of the Indian 
National Congress (INC)—1its reluctance to raise the slogan of complete 
Independence, its vacillation during the non-cooperation and civil dis- 
obedience movements—that large sections of the youth realized that com- 
plete Independence 1s not what the INC is interested ın They had also 
realized that only socialism could guarantee full independence The record 
of the Congress leaders and their attitudes towards students, after they 
entered: ministries in. 1937, further added to this belief ? 


The developments of the period following the attainment of Indepen- 
dence brought before the democratic student movement, another important 
question Socialism is all right, but how is it to be’ attained? Through 
collaboration with the Nehru government or through a relentless struggle 
against it, shoulder to shoulder with the working class, peasantry and other 
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toiling sections ? Needless to say, these controversies were not confined 
merely to the students The enure left movement, the communist movement 
in particular, was debating these issues 


For almost two decades, when the democratic student movement was 
thus engaged in re-charting out its future course and perspective through bit- 
ter controversy and struggle, the ruling classes were sharpening their 
ideological weapons and sermomzing the students to eschew all politics. 
study and jomm the new ‘sacred’ task. of nation building 


The mid-sixties were a tumultous period in comtemporary Indian his- 
tory An unprecedented economic crisis, characterised by industrial reces- 
sion, food shortage with near famine conditions faced the country Mass 
outbursts of anger, demonstrations for food, strikes, bandhs, involving 
several crore people, broke out Students assumed their rightful place and at 
many times were in the forefront of the struggle Police repression, lath 
charges, firing could not deterthem The following reports presenta scenario 
of resistance and struggle. 


“Students, except those who are sent to expensive pubhc schools, are 
faced with overcrowded classes, not enough classrooms and playgrounds, 
not enough teachers, and those who are ill-paid Increasing tuition fees and 
text book prices have created d'situation in which students are finding that 
their guardians are more and mpre unable to give them education '* 


“ Students are coming forward to champion the cause of the people 
and suffer for it In Assam and Bengal, they were shot down for supporting 
the popular demand for food, in U P , they were repressed for demonstrating 
their solidarity with the employees of the state government.”! 


In-Andhra, for seven days continuously, a massive unsurge shook the 
state Demanding that the fifth Steel Plant be mstalled in Vishakhapatnam, 
since Andhra was an industrially neglected state, students took to the streets. 
For seven days, all schools and colleges remained closed 5 


This upsurge of the mid-sixues, perhaps, clarified the doubts of many 
who still thought that the Congress was serious about a ‘socialistic 
‘pattern of society ’ 


It 1s from this period onwards that one perceives a new trend in the 
organized democratic student movement which began to discuss and agitate 
on issues related to education policy. More specifically, towards the end of 
the decadéand with the formation of the Student Federation of India (SFI) on 
an all-India basis, meeting a historical necessity, serious efforts were made in 
formulating a new approach towards education policy 1n India This i5 not to 
deny the good work of the regional Students’ Federations For example, the 
12th state conference of UPSF held on 12-13 June'66, passed a resolution 
condemning the Indo-U S. Education Foundation, calling on students to 
resist it The 19th Bengal Pradesh SF State Conference held in 25-28 Decem- 
ber 1967 in Siligur: demanded a truly democratic and production oriented 
education system, an extension of the U.F. Government's policy of free 
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education upto class VIII to the secondary stage, student representation in 
governing bodies of Colleges and University senates, and so on—but the 
major pre-occupation was of resolving the most important question on 
which depended everything else, including the approach to the education 


policy 

It ıs perhaps relevant to emphasise tnat the student movement, by its 
very nature, differs from the movement of basic classes—the working class or 
the peasantry This difference is due to the simple fact that the students are 
notaclass Whereas the working class or the peasantry as a class has its own 
demands—economic and political, the case with a mult-class group like 
students 1s entirely different 


It 1s for this reason that while there may exist pro-ruling class 
organisations and trade unions among the workers and peasants, they can 
hardly ignore some of the basic demands of the particular class Thus the 
INTUC, or BMS too may be dragged into united actions where basic class 
demands are concerned The situation 1s slightly more complex in the kisan 
movement where, as a result of the differentiation among the peasantry, one 
‘peasant’ organisation may differ from another Thus, a kisan organization of 
say the Lok Dal or Sharad Joshr’s Shetkari Sangathan may infact represent a 
different strata and class interests than the AIKS or the AIAWU However, 
some scope still exists for an all-in peasant unity since the common exploita- 
tion of the peasantrv by the landlord does offer the basis for a common move- 
ment This was particularly true at the time of independence when a wider 
basis for an all-in unity existed. Thus, while the Telengana armed struggle or 
the Tebhaga struggle could force some policy matters to the fore and place 
Tand reform’ on the agenda, the united working class could beat back the offen- 
sive of say, the Industrial Relations Bill 


In the case of the student movement, however, debates, protests dnd 
struggles have had a more sporadic and spontaneous character It 1s true, 
though, that there are some common demands of the student community 
too, eg the demand for free and compulsory educauon, expansion of 
facilities, syllabi and examination reform etc But these too are questions 
which students who have entered educauon are not so acutely or directly 
affected by It requires a certain amount of democratic consciousness, a 
minimum poliucal awareness to be inculcated, before any real movement 
can be built around them Here, the quesuon of the forms of struggle 1s also 
important. It would be a serious mistake to think that a strike action by the 
working class or agricuitural workers 1s 1n any way comparable to a strike 
acuon by students 


For reasons already mentioned, namely, the fact that they constitute the 
basic classes, the working class and the peasantry have a certain clout When 
the working class goes on strike in any industry—it means a loss to the 
capitalists in sheer economic terms, or to the landlord when his labourers 
refuse to work—it 1s an expression of the class struggle Not so with the prin- 
cipal of a college or a university Vice-Chancellor 
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The multi-class student community, on the contrary, represents an 
extremely volatile section, recepuve to all sorts of ideas and ideals It, 
therefore, often reacts more to purely-political issues with great fervour 
Students are as easily drawn into a revolutionary upsurge, as the experience 
of student demonstrations in Russia or the historic anti-imperialist May 4th 
movement of China demonstrate, as they are drawn into fascist movements, 
asin the case of the Hitler Youth Movement The Soweto Student uprising of 
1976 or the recent student upsurges against the ruling fascist clique of South 
Korea amply demonstrate this truth Nearer home, the massive student 
upsurge in Bangladesh in 1988 or earlier on, ın the 1951 language move- 
ment, too, were inspired more by the Bengali nationalist sentiment against 
the Islamization of education and for the recognition of Bengah as a 
state language 


The experience of our country, too, 1s not very different The upsurge of 
the mid-sixties only further illustrates this basic fact So do the Nav Nirman 
agitauon of Gujarat and the JP led movement in Bihar, which were directed 
mainly against price-rise and corruption This same student community 
which has these glorious struggles (albeit with limitations regarding the 
perspective) to its credit, can also play an altogether different role Itcan, with 
equal ease, form the platform— rather, a reacuonary platform, of Assamese 
national chauvinism like the AASU in the latter part of the sevenues or of 
Khalistan: ideology like the AISSF (though its leadership may not really be 
students, it does draw support from the student and youth) The fact that the 
anti-reservation agitation m Gujarat also began from the campuses is not 
a coincidence 


This long diversion, in our discussion, was necessitated by the need to 
highlight a distinctive trait of the student community For it 15 an analysis of 
this that must form the basis of any scientific attempt at studying the history 
of the student movement It was an historic occasion when the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Students’ Federation (BPSF), the most influenual students organisa- 
uon in West Bengal, took the initiative and issued an appeal in Mid-1970 for 
the formation of an all-India organisation A draft programme was adopted 
by the SFI at its founding conference in Trivandrum in December 1970 This 
programme summed up the historical experience of the Indian student 
movement It seriously attempted to grapple with the problems of the educa- 
uon system and policy Steering clear of the issue-based or often non-issue 
based, sporadic politics that had so far dominated the post-Independence 
scenario, the Programme stated, 


“The Students’ Federation of India realises the urgent necessity of 
overhauling the present education system and developing a scientific and 
democratic system of education t 


For the first tme a comprehensive charter of demands was placed 
before the students On all important questions like free and compulsory 
educauon upto the secondary stage, recognition of mother-tongue as the 
medium of instruction, scrapping of the three language formula, syllabi 
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reform, examination reform, democratic rights and participation of students 
in decision-making bodies, opposition to private stranglehold over educa- 

' uon, inadequate allocation of funds and interferrence of the Central Govern- 
ment in educauon and so on, the programme, unequivocally gave a scienufic 
direction ? While dealing with the education system, 1t also clearly stated that 
“The student movement constitutes a current and a component part of the 
wider democratic movement of the workers and peasants and other pro- 
gressive forces ^ 


The formation of the SFI thus was a historic turning point, in this res- 
pect The next four years, ull the second SFI conference held in Calcutta, con- 
stitute a period of intense struggle to put this programme into pracuce The 
huge demonstration in Kerala in November 1971 against striking down of 
important clauses in the University Act passed by the United Front Govern- 
ment, involved tens of thousands of students Struggles demanding cancella- 
tion of SSLC examination fees, abolition of capitation fees, radical syllabus 
reforms, prevention of police from entering colleges were carried out ". 


In Tamil Nadu's Annamalai University, in Andhra, Orissa, Tripura, 
Bihar, Assam, Punjab and Karnataka, struggles were conducted on various 
problems of the student community " The demands ranged from openjng of 
more colleges, increase in teaching staff, in Tripura, to arresting price rise, 
examptuon of fees for students from drought-affected or flood-affected areas 
in Assam and Tripura and so on Insutution— based struggles were also 
iniuated during this period Cheaper education, cheap books, cheap 
kerosene—all these were demands that directly flowed from the policy 
perspective of the organisation It 1s not possible here to catalogue all the 
struggle on various political, antu-authoritanian and anti-1mperialist issues 
Suffice it to say that important struggles did take place 


While this was the picture in the rest of the country, the democratic 
movement and naturally, the democratic student movement in West Bengal 
too faced serious attacks Naked semi-fascist terror was unleashed The 
Congress-Naxalite attacks on the ‘bourgeois education system’ viuated all 
normal academic atmosphere in the state Democratic rights were abrogated, 
students unions captured by anti-socials, attacks on libraries, laboratories 
and even on teachers and students activists became a daily phenomenon. 
‘Mass copying ıs our birthright” became the Congress hoodlums’ slogan. 
Amidst threats of physical liquidation, SFI stood in defense of education 
Fight against anarchv in educanon became a key task It is not only today, 
when the Left Front Government is in office that SFI 1s ‘by proxy’ defending 
normalcy on campuses—as many would seem to think It all began then It 
flowed from the programmatic understanding of the SFI It was during this 
period that the SFI in August 1973 built up a big struggle in West Bengal 
against the irrational syllabus proposed by the Congress ‘Government. In 
1974, a 72-hour all Bengal student strike was a historical event, in that period 
of terror 


The second All-India Conference of the SFI held in January, 1974, 
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adopted a resolunon on “Mass Education” This resolunon further con- 
cretized the stand on policy issues and even presented an alternative policy 
This comprehensive resoluuon was not merely a critique of the education 
policy of the ruling classes but also represented a reaction of the democratic 
student movementto the Draft Fifth Plan and the place given to education in 
1: Much of what ıs now coming in the garb of the ‘new’ education policy was 
contained 1n an embryo in the Fifth Plan draft e g ‘model schools’ and the 
parallel stream of education for the elite While this resolution presented an 
alternative, ıt also cautioned about some serious trends which turned out to 
be prophetic! 


“The Central Government wants to keep its dominance over usersity education by 
keeping a large percentage of finances in its hands and distribute through UGC, to its 
Javourite institutions It wants to concentrate on post-graduate research scholars 
and to develop a few selected colleges and unwersity centres to get the necessary cad- 
res for its administrative and capitalist apparatus ”!? 


This resolution became hterally a weapon of the democratic student 
movement—a guide for struggle 


The imposition of internal emergency in 1975 June, saw a change in the 
form of the movement and its struggles Within severe limitations and amidst 
repression, the SFI carried forward its struggle in new forms to suit the 
changed situation." 


Among the major attacks on education during the emergency was the 
placing of education on the Concurrent list—thus opening the way for open 
and blatant interference by the Centre 


The withdrawal of the Emergency and the installation of the Janata 
Government in 1977, on the crest of a popular anu-authoritarian upsurge, 
opened up new possibilines of struggle The demands for dismantling the 
authoritarian structure built up by the Congress, and withdrawal of all the 
black measures became the central demands of all democratic forces 
Opportunities had also opened up to debate afresh the entire education 
policy Against this background, the SFI took the lead in organising an All- 
India Convention in Delhi on December 19-20, 1977 Attended by over a 
thousand delegates from all over the country, the convention demanded that 
the entire authoritarian framework m education be dismantled, education be 
restored in the States list, democratic decision making and education 
through the mother tongue be implemented 


With new fervour, the democrauc student movement surged ahead 
Serious attempts were iniuated by the SFI to uulize the new simation to draw 
in other student organisations on the common demands of the student com- 
munity The Patna Conference of the SFI in February 1979 was a landmark ın 
this respect “For the first ume after Independence, student and youth 
organisations of various political tendencies were brought together in an All- 
India Convention Against Illiteracy and Unemployment, in Delhi on July 22, 
1979 The call of the convention was carried to the states State level cam- 
paigns and struggles were iniuated It is to the credit of the SFI that it played 
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the key role 1n involving all shades of political trends on common demands 
relaung to education and unemployment The turn of the decade saw serious 
nse of divisive trends amongst the student community ın particular, and 
Indian polity in general The AASU led-agitation in Assam assumed serious 
proportions challenging the democratic rights of mino,ities Hindu 
chauvinism and Islamic fundamentalism too, started raising their heads 

This was partly evidenced in the Janata Government’s bid to withdraw four 
secular history text books and boost communal historiography It was also 
seen later, in the fanatical attacks on the eminent historican, Irfan Habib, by 
Islamic fundamentalists The SFI seriously met this challenge, campaigned 

demonstrated and emerged as a champion of secularism and democracy 


In this background, the SFI seriously analysed the situaiton and came to 
the conclusion that it was the need of the hour to resist these trends by 
positively putting forward a programme of uniting the student and youth on 
their commo.) demands At the initiative of the SFI and DYFI, an All India 
Student—Youth Action Committee was formed This was in preparation of 
the now historic September 15, 1981 Student-Youth rally, ın which 
thousands upon thousands of students and youth marched to Parliament 
demanding “Jobs for All, Education for All ” The struggle against the ban- 
krupt education policy of the government and its wrong priorities (of ignor- 
ing mass education) became a mass movement with this action The slogan 
“Jobs for All, Education for All” caught the imagination of crores of youth 
and students, so much so that many other organisations started 
adopting it 


Today, when the government is talking of a new education policy—a 
reactionary, anti- people policy, the student movement 1s facing a most 
serious challenge While trying to keep the intelligentsia, students, and 
teachers busy with a so-called democratic debate, the government 1s pro- 
ceeding ahead already and implementing ıt This ‘policy’ which aims at des- 
troying education, which for the first ume absolves the government and state 
of any responsibility of free and universal education, constitutes one of the 
greatest challenges, not only to the academic community, but to the people at 
large for those whose children will never be able to enter the highly guarded 
portals of education and have to be content with watching TV or Video 


But the democratic student movement 1s taking up the challenge The 
SFI has not confined itself to academic debates of this or that proposal of the 
policy It has begun a massive campaign in the student community for the 
coming struggle In the coming days, the colleges and universities will have to 
be made the battle ground for offering the suffest resistance 


Already, the campaign and struggle are warming up Students are 
positively responding to this campaign Even in a state like Delhi with a 
relatively weaker -student movement, ,the campaign and subsequent 
demonstration at the Education Ministry and a strike in JNU show that the 
response is positive In a state like West Bengal with a strong student move- 
ment, the enure student community had observed a statewide strike on 
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October 10, 1985 Continuous campaigns are on Mass meetings and 
demonstrations are taking place The response of the student community 
there is decisively against this reactionary policy So much so, that in the 
recent elections to college unions, on this one issue, SFI has been able to 
snatch 21 college unions from the Chhatra Parishad There ts no doubt that 
the student movement will decisively reject this new offensive 
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Book Review 


Adult Education 


COMBATING POVERTY THROUGH ADULT EDUCATION  Nationai 
Development Strategies, CHRIS DUKE (ed ), Croom Helm, 1985, pp 255 


THIS VOLUME is brought out under the auspices of the International 
Council for Adult Education, “a non-governmental, voluntary partnership 
of people and organisations working together to promote the education and 
the learning of adults for responsible, human-centred social and economic 
development ”! One wonders why such an organisation was necessary, when 
there 1s already UNESCO, whose success in the field has reduced both the 
Reagan Administration and Mrs Thatcher to opting out of that valid inter- 
national forum 


It appears also that the promoters of this forum, with its head-quarters 
convemently situated in Canada, are at variance with UNESCO's “concept 
and target of universal literacy by the year 2000, despite scepticism among its 
advisers whether this ıs a realisuc platform ”? And in support of its position, it 
states the conclusions of a West German Agency that has "questioned the 
commitment to and unintended consequences of mass literacv 
campaigns "* 

And whatis their claim ? They say there is no proof that “literacy was his- 
torically a prerequisite of economic and social development, that literacy 
efforts have of themselves diminished exploitation and poverty, that literacy 
is a prerequisite for the intelligent understanding and handling of life, or that 
it necessarily and directly relates to attaining participative structures, achiev- 
ing liberation and abolishing oppression "* 


It is obvious that the authors of this conclusion are seeing literacy as 
divorced from the context in which it ıs evolving To keep the debate 
academic, it would be worthwhile to look at the historical context of literacy 
and illiteracy as explained by EP Thompson in The Making of the English Work- 
mg Class, “Illiteracy, exhaustion, the emigration from the village of the 
ambitious, the sharp-witted and the young, the shadow of the squire and the 
parson, the savage punishment of enclosure or bread rioters-all combined to 
induce fatalism and to inhibit the articulation of grievances ”* 

On the other hand, while it 1s obvious that in its earliest and most brutal 
phase of industrialisation a particular form of capitalist development based on the 
unbridled development of indwidual greed, exploitation and destruction of human begs 
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(especially women and children) at the altars of profit, which it is no longer necessary to 
repeat as the experience of the socialist world clearly shows us, mass literacy may not 
have kept up with “development” temporanly Yet a closer analysis 
demonstrates even that was an illusion fostered by a failure to grasp the 
totality of the reality of that period 


Thompson points out that even in this brutal phase of the history of 
capitalist development, the workers held on tenaciously to the fruits of 
literacy that they were being denied, even by proxy whenever possible 
“Given the elementary techniques of literacy, labourers, artisans, shop- 
keepers, clerks and school-masters, proceeded to instruct themselves, 
severally or ın groups A shoemaker, who had been taught his letters in the 
Old Testament, would labour through the Age of Reason, a schoolmaster 
whose education had taken him httle further than worthy religious homilies, 
would attempt Voltaire, Gibbon, Ricardo, here and there, local radical 
leaders, weavers, booksellers, tailors, would amass shelves of Radical 
periodicals and learn how to use Parliamentary Blue Books, illiterate labourers 
would nevertheless, go each week to a pub where Cobbett’s editorial letter was read aloud 
and discussed ” And this too, in a period “when the formal education of a great 
part of the people entailed little more than instrucuon in the Three 
Rs" tf 

It is precisely through this close connection between the struggle for 
literacy under developing capitalism and the betterment of the conditions of 
the masses that the struggle for the freedom of the press comes in, and 
Thompson points out “There 1s perhaps no country in the world in which 
the contest of the rights of the press was so sharp, so emphatically victorious, 
and so peculiarly identified with the cause of the artisans and labourers If 
Peterloo established (by a paradox of feeling) the right of public demonstra- 
tion, the rights of a “free press” were won in a campaign extending over fif- 
teen or more years which has no comparison for its pig-headed, bloody 
minded, and indomitable audacity Carlile (a unsmuth who had nevertheless 
received a year or two of grammar-school education at Ashburton in Devon) 
nightly saw that the repression of 1819 made the Rights of the Press the 
fulcrum of the Radical Movement But unlike Cobbet and Wooder, who 
modified their tone to meet the Six Acts in the hope of living to fight another 
day (and who lost circulation accordingly), Carlile hoisted the black ensign of 
unqualified defiance and, like a pirate cock-boat, sailed straight into the mid- 
dle of the combined fleets of the State and Church As, ın the aftermath of 
Peterloo, he came up for trial (for publishing the Works of Paine), the entire 
Radical Press saluted his courage, but gave him up for lost When he finally 
emerged, after years of imprisonment, the combined fleets were scattered 
beyond the horizon in disarray He had exhausted the ammunition of the 
Government, and turned its exoffico informations and special juries into 
laughing-stocks He had plainly sunk the private prosecuting societies, the 
Constitutional Association and the Vice Society, which were supported by 
the patronage and the subscripuons of the nobility, bishops and Wilberfor- 
ce Thus itis clear that even in the most brutal record of the developmentof 
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capitalism that we have, the connection between literacy, progress and civil 
liberties 1s integral from the dialectical standpoint of the working class while 
opinion opposed to it clearly reflects the positivist causal approach position 
of classes hostile to its struggle for emancipation And today, as in the early 
nineteenth century, the most unashamedly imperialist Governments 
and Agencies supported by them are once more attacking the attainment of 
the objective of mass hteracy 


How 1s this achieved ? First and forerríost, by ignoring all definitions of 
education other than the Brush **liberal and individualisuc, one that (educa- 
tion) is an end in itself, not for instance a means to development or to the 
reduction of poverty " Once this is done, 1t 1s correctly stated that “this liberal 
and individuahstic tradition, whatever form it takes,” 1s innocent “of political 
and economic realities "* Our contention is that this “innocence” results in 
arbitrarily creating water-tight compartments hke “literacy” and “‘iteracy 
plus” which ın turn creates further problems like whether the ‘plus’ should 
be “vocational” or *conscienuzation or mobihsation ?? While the editor 
rejects this narrow definition of education, he then proceeds to throw out the 
baby with the bathwater by happily declaring ‘that none of the authors was 
“unduly perturbed by the quesuon-what is adult education ?' or where lie its 
proper boundaries-quesuons that have frequently paralysed those 1a the 
British liberal tradition "^ 


There 1s, 1n fact, the revolutionary, working-class tradition which has 
very clear ideas of education, which is ignored by the editor and contributors 
altogether and it 1s not out of place to spell out its ideas on education here 
VI Lenm, the founder of one of the world's most efficient education sys- 
tems, the Soviet one, addiessed the first All Russia Congress on Education in 
1918 as follows “We publicly declare that education divorced from hfe and 
politics 15 hes and hypocrisy ” How easily both the narrow British view and 
the pragmatic U S version stand dissolved from this perspective ! Nor ss it 
surprising that education programmes of the exploiting classes fail to 
enthuse the masses or to achieve their avowed aims They are, in fact, never 
meant to succeed beyond a point And the case studies in the book are proof 
of 47" 


The Brazilian account states * “Our opinion is that the process of adult 
education cannot sensibly precede or follow other economic and social 
transformations. It is necessary to act concomitantly on the various levels on 
sub-systems of the social structure, and not to leave co-ordination of efforts 
to mere chance, to maximuze the impact of the resources available for reduc- 
ing poverty When literacy trammg takes place separately from other transformations at 
local and regional levels we run the risk not only of having what is learnt left unused, but 
also of repression and resistance to future educational actions The only possible 
benefits are individual ones These should not be down-graded or under- 
valued, but they are Hmited m scope, when the basic objective 15 the improvement 
of quality of hfe ”'? 


The Indian experience states “One cannot help concluding that for a 
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vast majority of the population, which is in the grips of absolute poverty, the 
amelioration of that poverty, by direct relief and development of oppor- 
tunities for income augmentation, ts a prerequisite for adult education to be 
relevant However, this is not a general conclusion, but a comment only on 
the direct effect of a Governmental Adult Education Programme where the 
Government concerned has a vested interest in the status quo ”!* Secondly, it 
refers only to absolute poverty, since the author notes the relevance of adult 
education alters with a rise beyond absolute poverty to acquiring new skills 
and expanding their extremely limited sphere of activity This shows one 
how narrow and meaningless such a perspective becomes in the context of 
dealing with the question of adult literacy in general or even of tackling the 
question meaningfully as a whole 


The Kenyan experience 1s even clearer about this, when it notes. “Adult 
education, even at its first stage of literacy, by opening the door to the wide 
world of the printed message, can become an invaluable instrument for 
consciousness-raising and enhancing popular participation in the develop- 
ment process, when the contents and methods are chosen appropriately Ifa 
large proportion of the adults are illiterate, an effecuve and sustained pop- 
ular participation in local developrnent is unimaginable without a literacy 
component and other adult education activities ”"! 


The Chilean case-study is very clear about the luritauions of such 
schemes under authoritarianism, when it notes “The programme was a 
mixture of failure and success a failure in terms of the social, politcal 
experience to function in an authoritarian soaety like that of Chile at the 
time, a success in terms of the survival of the work based on local organisation 
and resources ”?* 


These narrow parameters of ‘success’ are again noted in the South 
Korean experience. ‘Saemul education, like the overall Saemul movement, 
has components not directly designed io benefit the rural poor, but designed to give 
them the opportunity to benefit " However, this too does not appear to mean 
much, as “the most poor experienced less benefit from Saemul education 
and the Saemu! movement Clearly the movement and its education have not 
yet fully succeeded where needs are greatest "!^ 


Lenin pointed out clearly why thisis so. “One of the fundamental faults 
of education in the capitalist world was its alienation from the basic task of 
organising labour, since the capitalist had to train and educate obedient and 
disciplined workers There was no connection in capitalist society between 
the actual tasks of the organisation of social labour and teaching There was 
dead, scholastic, routine teaching befouled by the influence of the clergy 
which everywhere, even in the most democratic republics, functioned in such 
a way that everything fresh and healthy was compelled to withdraw Direct, 
vital work was made difficult because no extensive education was possible 
without a state apparatus and without material and financial aid ”"’ 


In the process of the Great October Socialist Revolution, the major 
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obstacle to working class organisation, the vourgeois state machinery, was 
dismantled, and we are told “The revolutionary struggle has been the 
finishing school for Russian workers and peasants They have seen that our 
system alone ensure their genuine rule, they have been able to convince 
themselves that the state 1s doing everything to assist the workers and the 
poor peasants in completely crushing th resistance of the Kulaks, the land- 
owners and the capitalists ” 

“The working people are thirsting for knowledge because they need it to 
win Nine out of ten of the working people have realised that knowledge 1s a 
weapon in their struggle for emancipation, that their failures are due to lack 
of education, and that now it 1s upto them really to give everyone access 
to education "'* 


Itis not surprising then, that a similar mass education urge is reflected in 
the process of the Nicaraguan liberauon with the downfall of the US puppet, 
Somosa, and that it culminates in a successful literacy campaign, described in 
this collection In fact, the Nicaraguans reduced illiteracy from 50 per cent in 
1979 (and 85 per cent ın some rural areas) to a mere 13 per cent in little over a 
year By no stretch of imagination could any of the other case studies in this 
volume even come close to this kind of result And that too, when 40,000 to 
50,000 people had been slaughtered by Somosa's thugs and 40,000 children 
had been orphaned 


The programme was national and anti-imperialist in outlook, organised 
by the Government and coordinated by an organised anti-imprialist mass in 
struggle, without imperialist aid which had kept the mass of Nicaraguans 
illiterates for so many years 


There were six divisions (1) Pedagogy, which was further sub-divided 
into Curriculum, Research, Training and Library/Museum sections (2) Pro- 
duction and Design, (3) Organisation was a support and control structuré for 
the literacy volunteers, and provided haison with the different sponsoring 
organisations It had five sections * Statistics and Census, the Popular Literacy 
Army, the Urban Literacy Guerillas; the citizens and labour organisations, (5) 
Financial Promotion and (6) Admunistration, which included logistical sup- 
port (supplies, health, food distribuuon, transportation, communication 
and maintenance and plant maintenance) and that of Control, Accounting, 
Personnel and Budget ? Obviously, such a vast programme cannot be treated 
in the same framework as either the petty schemes or grand failures outlined 
above without seriously tampering with the comparative method 


Nor 1s their outlook comparable with the others in the case studies, for 
they declare “We are teaching the poor and the disfranchised to read and 
write not out of charity, but rather so that they will be prepared both 
politically and technically to become the genuine authors of development 
and the only legitimate owners of the Revolution ”?! 

The conclusions too are self-evident “When adult education program- 
mes addressed the structural roots of poverty—the system of inequitable 
power relationships—they mevitably create tensions and provoke reacuons 
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rom ue dominant elites If these strong interests hold the ultimate power, 
programmes will be limited and_distorted Under these arcumstances 
improved living conditions for small isolated sectors of the population may 
be possible in the short run, but because the underlying causes of poverty 
remain untouched, such gains will probably not be longlasung and certainly 
not spread to other needy sectors Only when a nation-a government and a 
people-1s willing to battle the root causes of poverty, the disparities of power 
and wealth, can adult education programmes really be effective in ameliorat- 
mg these conditions When such efforts form an integral part of social 
transformation aimed to benefit and empower the poor, they can contribute 
significantly to reducing disparities Before that moment, however, they can 
stul play an important part by providing basic education to some of those who will even- 
tually take a lead ın the changes necessary to forge a more equitable society ”2 Now it 
becomes obvious why the plutocrats of West Germany, Britain and USA are 
nervous about UNESCO’s planned crusade to end illiteracy by the year 2000 
and are clamouring for a ‘practicable’ solution And this volume offers them 
a straw to clutch at. 


One experience stands out among the rest of the “failed” national efforts 
of Third World states pursuing the path of crisis-ridden capitalist develop- 
ment that of Sri Lanka, to whom our editor offers the “last word ” although 
nowhere in Wyetunga’s articles 1s any factual information given as regards 
the success of the Sarvodaya Shramdana programme there So one wonders 
why they have been singled our for fulsome praise and compared so often to 
Nicaragua (albeit without any evidence to back up the claim), unless it 1s to 
dilute the force of Miller's conclusion 


What are the special qualities of this programme that has caused the 
editor to single it out ? It claims to be “apolitical” voluntary agency, but we 
are informed that the leader of the movement “1s both courted and feared by 
the government."?5 And the turning point is said to have come in 1966 when 
a hosule government attacked the organisation in the form of a cutback in 
‘finances, “and the movement was suddenly faced with either drastically cur- 
tailing and reshaping its acuvities or seeking substantial support from exter- 
nal sources ?* And this the author considers a “propitious” moment ın tts 
developments Who were these sources who freed our apolitical crusaders 
from their national government ? Basically Dutch and West German ones, as 
weil as the World Assembly of Youth (WAY), which set the ball rolling in 
1970 This organisation has an interesting history “Through the NSA 
(National Students Association of USA) the World Assembly of Youth was 
controlled and operated bythe CIA There was an Indian affiliate of the WAY 
called WAY-India, now renamed Indian Assembly of Youth, after the 
exposure of the CIA links with the WAY 25 


Moreover, the particular programme of financing elements in Sri Lanka 
was not unconnected with political acuvity. Around the same time, Sri Lan- 
ka’s Finance Minster NM Perera disclosed “that the US Embassy in 
Colombo way riaking huge withdrawals from its food accumulations in the 
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banks He alleged that the money was being used to subsidize the nghtwing 
United National Party and other secessionist groups on the island "** And, of 
course, Wyetunga notes that "The seventies was a period of unprecedented 
expansion of the Movement, but also a period of considerable tension and 
distrust between SSM and the Government, particularly between 1975 and 
1977 Since 1977 (with the coming to power of the UNP) relations between 
SSM and the government have been more harmonious, with close collabora- 
tion in various developmental acuvities "? á 


Moreover, Arıyaratne (who ıs a Magsaysay award-winner of 1969), 
“claims that Sarvodaya Shramadana ıs a syntheuc ideology, with possibilities 
of universal application In the Sri Lankan context, it has to draw its inspira- 
uon from the dominant, Buddhist culture and philosophy to be easily 
understood by the people."?* Are we then to understand that this successful 
form of conscientuzation 1s responsible for the spate of pogroms against 
Tamils that have taken place in 1977, 1979, 1981, 1982, 1983 and over 3000 
killed since then ? If this 1s the price we pay for the US-inspired model of 
educational progress, we can do well without 1t. It should, moreover, be a 
warning to those who think that seemingly “apolitical” action-oriented 
groups receiving funds from abroad have no political ramifications in terras 
of impenialist intervention at all levels or that they can digest such funds suc- 
cessfully without upsetting the status quo too much 


Thus we are unable to agree with the conclusion dished out by the editor 
that for the success of such programmes to eradicate illiteracy and poverty, 
“evidently there 1s no simple correlation along a socialist-capitalist or 
authontarian-liberal politcal specturm ” In fact, Miller's conclusion cited 
above 1s far more plausible than his, even on the basis of his case studies 
Moreover, nor can we subscribe to his view that “here Sarvodaya appeared 
to sustain a commitment to radical social transformation and to avoid 
becoming embroiled in and destroyed by formal poliucs, despite the deeply 
political import of what ıt was doing ”* For, according to the facts presented 
m the paper itself, and. conclusions drawn from them, the organisation 
functioned as a pawn of imperralist agencies, notably the CIA, and was part 
and parcel of the political process that brought the UNP to power, a process 
which now threatens to destroy Sri Lankan society rather than develop it The 
fact that the editor of this volume could only find the $n Lankan example to 
counteract the Nicaraguan one 1s evidence indeed of how poorly imperialism 
is doing in its search for "alternatives" to socialist tranformation And that 1s 
heartening as we can be sure that such bankrupt forces cannot be more than 
nuisance to UNESCO and its far reaching programmes It should be the con- 
cern of every intellectual, academic and student to make sure that ilhteracy zs 
eradicated by the year 2000 and that no compromise 1s made to bypass rather 
than eradicate the social and political obstacles m the way of its 
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Editorial Note 


THE CHANGES that have taken place in the agricultural sector in India over 
the last decade or so cannot but be of profound interest to students of 
development problems In the pre-war years over which the shadow of the 
Great Depression had loomed large, the notion of agrarian crisis was clasely 
bound up with declining terms of trade for the peasantry and all its attendant 
consequences pauperisation, growing debt, increasing burden of usury, 
etc In the fifues and the early sixties, by contrast, much of the radical 
academic literature that emerged was marked by a perception of a very dif 
ferentkind capitalistic industrialisauon which was being assiduously prom- 
oted through active state intervention was seen as being constrained by 
fetters upon agricultural output-growth arising from the pervasive existence 
of pre-capitalist relationships in the coutryside This, 1t was argued, would 
give rise to inflationary ult to the terms of trade in favour of agriculture, and 
lead to an impoverishment not of the peasantry as a whole, but of that section 
of the peasantry and agriculturak labourers, apart from the urban working 
class, whose incomes do not keep pace with the rise in prices A very clear 
exposition of this view was provided by Michel Kalecki who remarked “the 
problem of mobilising adequate resources for economic development ıs 
nothing else but the problem of raising agricultural output” 


The nature of agrarian crisis was correspondingly perceived differently 
it was not a crisis affecting pre-capitalist producers as a whole who are ned to 
aworld market that pushes the burden of depression on to their shoulders, ıt 
was a crisis faced by large sections of pre-capitalist producers who are 
1mpoverished by inflation and evicted from land by a growing capitalist ten- 
dency within agriculture itself that seeks to take advantage of the profitable 
opportunities opened up under the regime of *planed development" 


Over the last decade or so, however, an altogether new experience has 
been upon us Starting since 1975, dies terms of trade have moved against the 
agricultural sector, the declme in termis of trade to dage has been of the order 

of 15 per cent according to official data This has brought forth widespread 
peasant actions, led no doubt by the landlords and the rich peasantry, but 
involving the participation of large sections of the spidlite and even poor 
peasantry Over the last couple of years in particular there have been sharp 
declines in prices of a number of commercial crops and „also a huge 
accumulation of stocks of foodgrans Partly no doubt this latest 
phenomenon reflects cyclical over-producnon Buf ‘its msertiou into a 
broader context of a decade-long decline in the terms of uüde for agriculture, 
and the fact that this longer-term decline is itself nota phenomenon confined 
only to India but parallelled by the decline in primary commodity prices all 
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over the world since the mid-seventies, suggests that we are in an altogether 
new phase where the contours of the agrarian crisis have an altogether dif- 
ferent shape And this new phase 1s going to stay with us awhile With the 
world capitalist economy showing no signs of shaking off the protracted 
stagnation into which it has sunk since the mid-seventies, primary com- 
modity prices are going to remain depressed in the foreseable future, which 
1s bound to have its impact upon the Indian scene as well What is more, the 
Indian economy, unlike say the Laun American economies, has until now 
escaped the specific ngours of the world capitalist crisis 1n terms of a syn- 
chronous downturn in growth-rates, and this situanon may be changing what 
with the worsening of the payments crisis, internauonal lenders are bound to 
impose on the country deflationary measures to the detriment mter aha 
of the peasantry 


The necessity for studying this new phase can hardly be over- 
emphasised The shape of class-conflicts 1t unleashes, the nature of class- 
alignments it portends, all these have a vital bearing upon the development 
ofour economy and policy Social Saentist would like to publish in the coming 
numbers a series of arucles upon the agrarian question as it stands today For 
a start, we publisha brief piece by Venkatesh Athreya and associates which is 
part of a much wider empirical study 'they have done about class— 
differentiation within the peasantry in a specific region 


Social Scientist has always been interested in publishing pieces which 
recapture the history of the strugle of the woiking people in the country The 


` piece by Siddhartha Guha Ray which recounts the struggles of the Calcutta 


tramways workers durmg the decade of the twenties belongs to this genre ` 


The article by Atul Sarma and V B. Tulsidhar is not only an empirical 
exercise for determining the “safe limit" to deficit financing, the interesung 
on that score itself as a methodological excerise, but also an exposition pro- 
viding insights into the structure of the economy Finally, we publish C P 
Geevan’s piece on the Challenger tragedy, which holds important lessons for 
all thinking persons on the question of the interaction between science and 
society 1D the contemporary era 


VENKATESH B ATHREYA * 
GUSTAV BOKLIN 
GORAN DJURFELDT: 
STAFFAN LINDBERG 


Production Relations and Agranan Change 
Some Findings from a Case Study m Tamil Nadu * 


IN THE LIVELY debate on the mode of production in Indian agricultu-e 
conducted mainly m the pages of Economic and Political Weekly and Social Scien- 
fast in the late’ sixties and early’ seventies, some important issues concernir.g 
the impact of production relations in agriculture came to the fore! Amorg 
them were the role of landlordism and usury as obstacles to development, 
and the changes in agrarian class structure brought about (and in the offing) 
since Independence’ In the present paper, we briefly report some findings 
from a case study set in Tamil Nadu which have a bearing on these 
issues 


We proceed as follows In the following section, we provide a brief des- 
cripuon of the study area and the methods we have used to collect the 
material We then present a summary picture of the relations of production 
and ofagrarian class structure as it emerges from our exercise in classification 
that we have reported in detail elsewhere (Athreya et al 1983). Finally we turn 
to the bearing that our findings may have on some issues raised in the ongo- 
ing debate on agrarian development in India? 


The Field Area and Methods Used 


This study 1s set in Kulithalei and Manaparei Panchayat Union. in Tiruchy 
District in Tamil Nadu, South India. In this area we find a microscopic rep- 
resentation of che major ecological types in Tamil Nadu agriculture 


This geographically small area contains two verv different agrarian 
ecotypes which we call the wet and the dry area, corresponding to what Hake” 
[1984], after Ludden [1978 a and b), calls the valleys and the plains, two majoz 
divisions in Tamil Nadu’s social ecology The wet area refers to a belt stretch- 
ing along the ver Kaveri, where a canal system benefits he alluvial lands. 
The densely populated villages are cool and shady, situated along the canals, 
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and surroynded by orchard of coconut trees Between the villages are paddy 
fields, cane and banana plantations, green throughout che year thanks to a 
generous supply of water But the irrigated belt,is quite narrow, a few miles 
away from the river the lush green 1s replaced by the red sandy soils of the 
rainfed tracts, where vegetation 1s much more sparse Here cultivation is, to a 
large extent, carned out on rainfed lands, which can support only millets or 
sorghum, someumes intercropped with pulses 


"The main empirical materal consists of a detailed farm and household 
economic survey of 367 households 1n three “wet” and three “dry” villages The 
villages were chosen from among 65 administratively defined “villages” with 
probability proportional to size so-called PPS-sampling, see Cochran 
[1977] Within each village we took a simple random sample from 99 per cent 
of the agrarian population (the main sample), and then we did a census of the 
.. remaining 1 per cent, the richest households in each village (what we call the 

' UPC, or the upper percenule) In this way, the very skewed distribution of 
many key variables (like land and wealth) Would be covered through over- 
represeAtstion of the tail-enders 


An'extensive interview was made with each household selected It 
covered the main aspects of the asset-structure and their farm economy for 
an entire crop-year—the year ending with the current season Data collection 
lasted from November 1979 to May 1980 © 7> 


Adequate coverage of land tenure was secured by extensive preparatory 
invesugation—1n principle we knew the extent of land owned and cultivated 
by the household before the interview The 1nvesugators were thoroughly 
coached in farm économy, and were taught to look out for and probe into 
Inconsistencies, evasions, underestimates, etc —sometimes by collecting 
informauon from neighbours and other informants The inverviews were 
analyzed in the field by totalling up farm budgets, and by making a pre- 
hmunary classification All this, plus the considerable effort put down in 
creating rapport by explaining the purpose of the study to the respondents, 
has improved the quality of the data 

The heart of the interview was the farm-operations form ın which, for all the 
crops cultrvated on a farm, all operations were taken down, with details on 
inputs used, labour expended, and-cash spent From these data, a three-fold 
account can be built up, covering (1) inputs and output in material terms, (2) 
labour used specified by type (family, exchange, hited), and (3) cash flows 
(costs of inputs, income from marketing) 

The resulung structure of the material enables us to work, not only with 
a conventional farm account (primarily in money terms), but also with other 
types of accounting, counting e g in labour days, or in kind terms (kgs of 
paddy for instance) 


Relations of Production and Class Structure 


We have used the matenal from the farm and household economic 
study to assign each household to a specific class category based on the 
criterion of surplus appropriation We shall not enter upon a detailed 
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explanation of this criterion here (see Athreya et al, op cit) A summary ver- 
sion of the classification scheme 1s presented in Table | 








D t 4 
Table 1 ; 
Description of Classes 1 
eens S PERS 
Class Category Descnptton i 
NES 

Agricultural Labour Not operating land Obtaining livelihood 
Households ' from agricultural labour i 


Operating land. Farm income insufficient to cover 
household grain consumption requirements 

Operating land Farm income 1s sufficient to meet grain 
requirements of the household, but insufficient to meet 
one or more of the following 1) Non-grain consumption 
requirements, 2) Cash cost of reproducuon of the farm, 
or 8) Cash cost to replace family labour with hired | 
labour SES 
Farm income more than sufficient to cover alitori- 
sumption requirements, farm reproducuon .* 5C 
requirements and the replaccment value of 
family labour, (imputed at ruling wage rates) 


Poor Peasant Households 


Middle Peasant Households 


Surplus Appropriating - 
households (includes rich 
peasants, capitalist farmers 

and culuvating landlords) . 
€ a ——ÀÓ— À— ——————— 





The classification ıs based on the positing Of a hierarchy of reproduction 
levels grain requirements, cash costs of reproduction of farm, and non- 
grain consumption requirements Kind costs have been netted out in the 
accounting we used The ordering of reproduction levels 1s theoretically 
sowewhat arbitrary, but ts based on the situation obtaining in the field, where 
most of the poor and middle peasants are grain producers 


For the sake of simplification, rich peasants and landlords (capitalist and 
others) have been lumped together We have, elsewhere, made a more 
detailed classification of these categories {see Athreya et el, op cit) = 7 


Bases on this description of classes,!let us now turn to the picture of the 
class structures in the two areas of study  * 


The canal-irngated belt on the soutkt of the Kaveri has a fertile alluvial- 
black soil complex and an eminent system of irrigation, receiving water for 
10-11 months a year This makes it possible to cultivate three paddy crops a 
year, or two crops of paddy and a third crop of sesame or black gram Paddy 
covers nearly 2/2 ^f the gross culuvated arca, and more than half the paddy 
area under high-yielding varieties (See table 2 below ) Almost year-round 
area under Ingh-yielding varieties (See tablé 2) Almost year-round 
banana and sugarcane ` 

In terms of social structure, the wet area can be seen as part of the Than- 
yavur delta, as it once had the same structure of Érahmin-dominated landlor- 
dism described by Gough [1981] But the old system of share-cropping has 
been partially displaced The area had a lively tenant’s movement in the 50s 
which, before it collapsed, succeeded in giving some life to che Land Reform 
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Table TI 
Gross Cultivated Area Broken Down by Ecotype and Crop (per cent) 











Pr Ecotype 
Crog, Wet area Dry area 

^, " . 4 f (per cent) (per cent 
Paddy, tradin6nal ‘and improved varieties 28 5 
Paddy, Ingh-vielding varieties 34 19 
Sugar-cane 8 = 
Bananas 20 — 
Soam „`, -— 16 
Solam, Intercropped 2 16 
Cumbu -— 13 
Groundnut 2 7 
Various crops 7 23 
Total *: i 99 99 





Act As a result, about half of all tenants pay legally regulated rents In the 
unregulated lease-markets, share-croppers of the traditional type nowadays 
are interspersed with capitalist tenants Handsome rates of return, especially 
in banana cultivation, enable capitalist farmers to compete with the poor 
sharecroppers a. 


But many of the old landlords have also opted out of agriculture; under 
the threat of land-reform they have Sold their lands to farmers who manage 
their own cultivation Roughly half ofáll land is owner-cultivated. Farm sizes 
vary from small parcels where poor peasants grow paddy for own consump- 
tion, to big estates entirely relying upon wage-labour 


The class structure of the wet area is very polarized. At the base of the 
social pyramid we have a landless proletariat, making up 30 per cent of the 
agrarian population (See table 3) Another 19 per cent are poor peasants 
They cultivate own or leased-in land, but on süch a small scale that they have 
to rely on labouring out as a primary soürce of income These two groups 
together make up what we call the rural proletariat which consists, then, of 
nearly half the agrarian population , s 


The middle peasantry constitutes 21 per cent of the agrarian population 
The majority among them are victims of a “‘simple reproduction squeeze” 
they are unable to subsist on their farming and have to rely on supplementary 
sources of income, either as agriucltural labourers or outside agriculture, in 
trade, services, or industry Only a minority are autonomously reproductive 
peasants who are in principle independent of non-farm sources of income, 
subsisting, thanks to their own labour and that of their family, on their own 
farm, but dependent nevertheless on the exploitation of hired labour ~ 
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Table ITI 
Estimated class structure of wet and dry area " 
(per centage of agrarian population) » - 
C UU. 
MO I 
Class Wet area Dri. any 
. . : Zu : 
Rural Proletariat i SU 
Agricultural Labourers 30 ` 16 
Poor peasants ~“ 19 28 
Mıddle peasants 21 , 46 
Rich peasants 6 2 
Capitalist farmers 5 LUE: 
Cultivating landlords 2 0 
Pure landlords 2 0 
Others and unclassifiable 14 6 
Total 99 100 


t 


The dry area covers the major part of the field area, but has only about 
half of its population, spread ın smaller settlements In contrast to the wet 
area which obtains water from the rain-rich mountains on the west coast, the 
dry area 1s enurely dependent on local rainfall, less than 1000 millimetres a 
year Evapotranspiration 1s high in this sub- -tropical climate, and 1s exceeded 
by rainfall only in October-November with the North-East Monsoon Some 
of the rain 1s collected in tanks, and is used for a single crop of paddy, but this 
system covers less than 10 per cent of the operated area Wells cover a 44 per 
cent share of the operated area They are dug both to supplement irrigation 
in tank-fed lands, and as an “1ndeperident” source of irrigation The better 
wells, with powerful pumpsets permit double and occasionally even 
triple cropping 


The small tanks are not in general maintained properly Damages to 
embankments and sluices are common So is silting Therefore the produc- 
uon potenual of the tanks ıs not tapped, nor is their function as systems of 
drainage fulfilled, with soil erosion and flooding as some ot the consequen- 
ces The background to this state of affairs 1s, on the one hand, the decline of 
local forms of cooperation which once made possible both the construction 
and the maintenance of these tanks On the other hand, investments in well 
irrigation allow landowners to solve their problems of irngation individually, 
thus mitigating the deleterious effects of the decline of the tanks for those 
who can acquire private means of irrigation Thus they are less inclined to 
press for the maintenance of the tanks 


Before the introduction of pumpsets, water was drawn from shallow 
wells with the help of oxen (kavala:) The low producuvity of this technology 
put a barrier to the expansion of this form of imgation One man working a 
full day with a pair of bullocks can hardly irrigate more than an acre or so 
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Only cultvaedys'Commanding lots of unpaid or cheap labour, 1 e either poor 


> or middle peasants with reserves of family labour, or landlords with access to 


ue “bonded labour, would be able to benefit from this technology 


P 


a 


It 
te 


" cultivation. It also requires livestock and irmgation 


Thé pump has changed all this The owner of a well and a pumpset can 
now irrigate his land at a low cost ın terms both of labour and cash The rapid 


, , expansion of well-irrigation since the mid-60s has created a new scope for 
a 
surplus appropriation in the dry area 


* s Unlike in the wet area, there 1s hardly any leasing of land in the dry area 

Ifa landowner is unable to cultivate his land, as the small ones frequently are, 

theand fs usually left fallow We take this to mean that landed property 1s not 
- ort'the whole,an mdependent means of surplus appropriation, as it 1s in the wet 
"hred, In the dry area, surplus appropriation from farming requires own 


In the wet area we find that occasionally even bigger farmers make do 
without own livestock They hire ploughmen, and carry on cultvation 
without farm-yard manure They can do without, since canal-water 1s so rich 
in silt, and carries fertilization material to the fields (which, of course, can be 
complemented with chemical fertilizers) There 1s no counterpart to this 
naural ferulization in the dry area, except in the small part of the land which 
istank-fed Ramfed and well-fed lands require manuring, and thus own lives- 
tock becomes essennal to a farm 


. Rainfed land 1s on the whole not a source of surplus appropriation for 
the simple reason that dry crops yield only a few hundred kilogrammes of 
grain per acre, and fetch low prices in tHe market That 1s why access to rnga- 
fon is crucialj1 e not the unreliable supply of tank water, but the access to a 
dependable well and a pumpset If the well 1s located on tank-fed land, xt ıs all 
the better, because then 1t 1s recharged from the tank 


ThuS/appropriauon of surplus from farming requires the investment of 
capital in private irrigation works, and access to good land where the well can 
.bedug Wage-labour and family labour are the important forms of labour in 
the dry ared, with family labour accounting for a bigger share of total labour 
input than in the wet area = 


As a reflection of the importance of famiily'labour, the middle peasantry 
is a more significant part of the population in the ‘dry area They account for 
nearly half the agrarian population. (See table 1) But like their counterparts 
in the wet area, they are in 4 simple reproduction squeeze Less than ten per 
centof the middle peasantry are autonomously reproductive, the rest being 
dependent upon non-farm sources of income 


In proportional terms, the rural proletariat is almost as big as in the wet 
area (44 compared to 49 fer cent), but there is an important difference in 
the wet area two-thirds of therural proletariat ıs landless, while ın the dry area 
the situation 1s the reverse . two-thirds cultivate land on their own In short 
both the level of proletananization as well as and the level of polanzation are 
higher in the wet area. 


A related difference between the class structures of the two areas is that, 
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due to the high level of surplus producuón; in the wet pfa, “the surplus 
appropriating classes constitute a bigger share of the total, population (15 pez 


cent }, than in the dry area where they make up a "mere 4 per cent, t7 
at ae 


Let us now turn to the 1mplications of our findings on the class structure 
and relations of production in the study area for some of thei issues referred to 
in the introductory part of this paper 


Landlordism 


-— 


Landlordism has been regarded as a formidable obstacle to agricultural 


development By virture of the land monopoly, the landlords aré in a L pos + 


non to appropriate a sizeable share of the surplus This permits the perpetua- 
tion of inefficient culuvation and it 1s a disincentive to entrepreneurship Utsa 
Patnaik has theoretically established that, for a new technology to be accep, - 
ted in such a land-rent dominated agrarian structure, 1t must make possible a 
radial improvement in productivity m order to attract capital front other pro- 
fitable uses accumulation of land, usury, commercial speculation, etc She 
argued that theihigh-yrelding varieties of wheat had the necessary potentials, 
but once they are introduced, stagnation will be re-established at a new level 
(Patnaik, 1976) 


Our empirical material partly doleas this argument Át the same ume 
our material shows that the requisite levels of productivity can be reached for 
commercial crops (in our. case banana and sugar-cane) These cdpital- 
intensive crops have such high margins of return that they enable capitahst 
tenants to compete with share-croppers on the lease market They can offer a 
cash rent that 1s equal to or higher than the cash equivalertt of the kind rent 
paid by the share croppers (50 per cent of the output of paddy, net of harvest 
wages) lt 1s thus evident that the obstacle that landed property erects to a 
capitalist developments of agriculture ıs by no means absolute — 


This 1s of course a significant'contlusion since it modifies the picture of 
all-out stagnation that has so often been.drawn of Indian agriculture, which is 
true for many paris but which definitely isymisleading for others Acthe same 
time, the narrow and restricted scope ofthis type of development 1s evident 

„To put it crudely bananas and sugar-cane will not solve the nutriuonal pra- 
blems in India This develépment presupposes a demand for luxury food- 
items from a mainly urban market. It 1s An epen question if it has had some 
beneficial effects, for example for the-pural proletariat, whose employment 
Opportunities improve with the intensification of culuvanon The latter 15 a 
question which we have no. veen able to go deeper into so far * 


Another prerequisite for this development should be pointed out, 
namely land-reform It 1s well-known that the Indian land reforms have 
fulfilled only a fraction of their professed goals The administrative áttack—1if 
there ever was a sincere attack-on landlordismrhas been a failure Parts of our 
field area belong to the exceptional places where some results of land-reform 
are easy to observe Whatis more important, however, are the indirect results 
of land-reform These indirect effects are of two kinds (1) that landlords 
resume leased-out lands for own culuvauon, and (2) that landlords sell out 


i N 
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their lands in order to pre-empt reform measures The first process which 
has detrimental effects for the tenantry has often been noted, and it is clearly 
visible m our fjeld material The second process ıs less well-known and more 

: important, since ıt makes it possible for new groups to acquire land, groups 
which are less conservative and more competent as culuvators This mobility 
in the ownership structure explains why the tradiuonal landlords have been 
reduced in numbers 1n our canalarngated area 


*  Aslongasonelooks at the numerical size ofthe various classes, one can, 
however, get the erroneous impression that the transition to capitalist farm- 

- Ang has virtually been completed in our area If we look at the share of land 
oid controlled by the various class-fractions we get a corrective pure landlords 
* and cultivating landlords still control about 40 per cent of the operated area, 
and rich peasants and capitalist farmers control less than 20 per cent The 
rici ,peasants:and.tapitalist farmers are among those who have taken over 
land from the old landlord class They represent an emerging force in Indian 


agriculture and poral society 


Reflecting on this partial replacement of landlordism, we would like to 
point out two important facts (1) the State apparatus 1s important not only 
forthe reproductten of the existing relations of production, but also for their 
transformation But this conservative/transformative role of the State is very‘ 
much the effect of (3pzhe class struggle This port is also illustrated ın our 
area The parual displacement of landlordism which h ‘ha’ occured 1s unthink- 
able without the cofnmunist-led tenants’ movement which swept the area in 
the 50s The-direct effect of this movement w that some tenants managed to 
get their Iedseholds-réglstered with the courts at regulated rates of rent, so 
that today about. hálf*of the leased area 1s registered But again the indirect 
effect was more important: Scared by land-reform, many landlords decided 
to avoid. giving the land te thetmilyant č tenants, and sold out big chunks to 
willing buyers s EM A 
Usury t. e tye 

In the same manner as landlordism, usury has often been portrayed as a 
major obstacle to the-transformation of Indian agriculture This positon is 
taken by Bhaduri ‘a 973} who sees the combined force of landlordism and 
usury as the mam obstacle to technological development in agriculture A 
related position 1s taken by Banajı (1977) who sees a combined merchant/ 
usurious capital as the primary relauons of exploitation in Indian agriculture 
which has the effect of draiming | the surplus gut. of the sectors 


Our study of usury (Athreya et all 1985a) is parallel to the one on lan- 
dlordism in showing that the conservauve effect of usury 1s overestimated in 
these theories Usurious capital has been forced into at least a partial retreat 
as an effect of the expansion of credit institutions in the rural areas, and as an 
effectof the pumping of cheap credit into agriculture. This offensive has been 
an important vehicle for the spreading of high-yielding varieues, increased 
fertilizer and pesucide use, and the expansion of well-srrigation in the rainfed 
and tank-irrigated areas 
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Here too, State intervention proves to be ot strategic importance the 
conservation/transformation of the production relations depends very much 
on the agrarian policies of the State -* 


But here the role of class struggle between the rural exploiters and the 
exploited, which was stressed above, 1s less evident, since the credit expan- 
ston has not been the result of pressure from below On the conitrary, the pre- 
ssure has come from above, as is exemplified by the far-from-cooperative. 
nature of the Credit Cooperatives As pointed out [in Athreya et al, Op cit,} 
~- these cooperatives are quite old, but they were, to a large extent, defunct 
when they were revitalized by the injection of funds from the State That part’ - 
of their capital which is raised from the members is a mere fraction, 


however 


On. the other hand, class struggle has been more desigive fer the future 
role of institutional credit in agriculture Massive default apd nona ecovery, 
even of interest has been an endemic problem of InstitwyOnal credit, a pro- 
blem which was aggravated with the so-called farmers’ agitation which swept 
the area from 1978 to 1981 The methods of struggle adopted by this move- 
ment included non-payment of interest and instalment‘on institutional 
loans, electricity charges and land tax The intensity of the movement madeit 
obvious that almost all sections of the peasantry pere affected by the 


Issues raised x CRUS E . 
d ta’. 
But ın order to fully understand this movement, ore must go into the 
farm economy of various Classes of farmers ur PE 


"Fee, 078 : 


Reproductive Sqüeeze on the Middle, Peasáiry oe 


Our evidence (reported in detail in Athreya eval, 1983} shows that onlya 
minority of the middle peasantry in both'.dte, Wer and, sh¢ dry areas are 
autonomously reproductive, ı € independeittef non-farm source of income 
This 1s symptomatic of the deep transformation that ‘has in fact occurred in 
this agrarian economy The middte peasants depend for their teproduction 
only partly on thew own labour Commodities have become a significant part 
both of farm reproduction and of consumption To the-extent that ihe mid- 
dle peasantry cannot raise this cash.through sale of farm produce, they are 
dependent on other sources of income The ratio between farm prices-and 
prices of inputs and consumer goods is obvious,y decisive for the degree to 
which the middle peasantry becomes dependent on non-farm income, and 
for the proportion of the niuddlé peasantry who are autonomously reproduce: 
uve The fact that only a minonty of middle peasants in our areas are 
autonomous m this sense is thus, at least partly, the tesult of an unfavourable 
price structure It should be noted here that prices of farm inputs are 
administered prices fixed by the state However, the picture with respect to 
the product market in agriculture 1s quite different and rather complicated. 
There 1s considerable segmentation ın this market The poorer producers, 
especially those who borrow for the purchase of inputs, on account of their 
economic situation and urgent need for cash, generally sell the produce at 


harvest at ruling post-harvest farm prices. These sections of the peasantry 
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face what ıs practically a buyer's market Those who have a large surplus to 
sell—the? landlords and, capitalist farmers—are in a different category 
altogether They cart afford to wait and sell at favourable prices? For those 
sections, the official procurement prices serve essentially as support prices in 
years of abundant harvest In years of poor output, these sections manage to 
evade, at lease In part, procurement at below market prices The product 
tharker—also varies as between crops There is an administered price struc- 


Jure for some of the commercial crops such as sugarcane, but markets for 
- crops like banana and chillies are subject to sharp price fluctuations Broadly, 


one could say that poor and middle peasants producing paddy (in wet and 
* dry areas! | and crops such as chiles and cotton (m the dry aeas) are placed 
precanondty with respect to the product market At the same time, there ts 
significant state intervention in the product market, with the government fix- 
ing procurement prices for a number of crops like paddy and sugarcane 


On this point too, the crucial role of Sate intervention for the 
conservation/reproduction of the relations of production strikes the eye The 
price relation becomes decisive for (1) the degree of autonomous reproduc- 
tion of the middle peasantry, and (2) the size of the surplus of the upper class 
of farmers The relations involves the middle and rich peasantry, and even 
the capitalist farmers in the same position ws-a-ws the State Here we find an 
economic basis for an alliance between the middle peasants and the upper 
classes of farmers The interesting potenuality here 1s for a crystallization of 
political contradictions, different from that exemphfied by the tenants’ 
movement discussed above, where the land- “hungry sections of the peasantry 
were potentially allied That ıs, ın the tenants’ movement, the middle 
peasants could be expected to ally with the poor and landless peasants could 
be expected to ally with the poor and landless peasants against the big lan- 
downers, while in the farmers’ agitation, they allied with the big landowners 
against the State This process, which we have so far only been able to study in 
outhne, 15 important to an understanding of the development prospects in 
Indian agrarian society At any rate, it shows that an alliance between the 
peasantry and the rural proletariat cannot obviously be assumed as an 
automatic consequence of the “new agricultural strategy" 


Class Structure, Relations of Production and the State 


Our study has forcefully brought home to us an aspect of the analvsis of 
agrarian structure which has been relanvely neglected in she mode of pro- 
duction debate the role of the State in the determination of dass structure 
and relations of production In the two extreme stylised ‘models’ put forward 
in the debate— Bhadurrs model of semi-feudalism [Bhaduri 1973], and 
Banaj''s model of merchant capital domination [Banaj 1977]—there was no 
room for the State This was not surprising, since the question had been 
posed as one of the ‘mode of production in agniculture’ [n the context of the 
Indien agrarian economy since Independence, this was obviously incom- 
plete, given the major role of the State in the attempt to promote capitalist 
development What our material brings out 1s that the intervention of the 
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State—through agrartan reform legislations, massive pumping of credit, pro- 
vision of subsidised irrigation and procurement and price policies—has 
been extremely important in strengthening commodiuzation, develdping 
productive forces and promoting capitalist relanons of producuon. Our 
material also shows that, while as a consequence of both Stateantervention 
and class struggle, the obstacles posed by landlordism and, ŭşry have been 
partially overcome ın the study area, the process 1s both. fragile and not 
without its contradictions ^ The fragility of the process is especially evident ins, 
the sphere of credit where large sections of the peasantry faced with a crisis » 
brought about by sharply increased relative prices of manufactured inputs, pl 
and crop failures, lent their support to the “farmers’s agitauon”, demanding ` 
moratorium on debt and distraint proceedings, and higher prices for pro- 
duce Similarly, while in our wet area where class strugles as well. as State- 
initiated land reforms have led to the considerable strengthening. ‘of owner 
cultivation and of tenants in relation to the landlords, the latter still control 
two fifths of land, and land-rent remains an important element of surplus 
The analytical resolution of these contradictory aspects is obviously not to be 
sought in agriculture, but in the economy as a whole, and specifically in the 
contradictions of capitalist development under the aegis of a bourgeois- 
landlord State, and against the background of tts complex relations with 
mperialism 


We thank our excellent field assistants Arasu, Avyavoo, Brindhuvahint Chelliah, Guruswamv, 
jJothi, Knshnamuthy, Mariasoosai, Natarajan, Rajagopal, Sampath, Vidyasagar The project has 
received support from the Swedish Agency for Research Cooperation with Developing Coun- 
mes (SAREC) and from Madras Insutute for Development Studies Correspondence to 


Lindberg, Department of Sociology, Bom 114, 221 00 Lund, Sweden 


| A recent review of the debate can be found in Thorner, 1982 . 
2 See especially Bhaduri 1973, Banayt 1977, and Patnaik 1976 


3 One finding which is not immediately related to the debate on the mode of production, but 
1s relevant to 1t rs that our material throws considerable doubt on the alleged inverse 
relationship between farm size and productivity asserted bv many wruers (see for instance 
Berry and Cline 1979) Instead, our data demonstrate that intensity of input use and advan- 
tages of class are decisive :nfluences on producuvity For a detailed discussion sce Athreya 
et al 1980b 


4 The point should be stressed that m any comprehensive—1e economic, political and 
ideological —conceptualizauon of class, the disuncuon between rich peasants and lan- 
diords would of course be important - 


5 Prices received by big capitalist farmers in the wet area for paddy were, on the average, 25 
per cent higher in the case of local and improved varieties, and 10 per cent higher in the case 
of HYV's, than the prices received bv the poor and middle peasants In the case of some 
banana varienes, big capitalist farmers recewed prices which were higher by almost two 
thirds Stmilary, in the dry area, capitalist famers enjoyed a 15-20 per cent price advantage 
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over poor and middle peasants in the case of cumbu and HYV paddy For a further dis- 
cusison of this point see Athreya et al 1985b 


6 Itis worthwhile to emphasize here that the transition from usury to credit 1s by no means 
complete in our study area Private moneylenders still cater to about half of the credit 
needs, and the less-usurious rates of interest have by no means benefitted each and 
everybody Second, the massive rates of default may bring about a retreat of credit capi tal, 
leaving a bigger share of the market to usurious capital and, in the same process, giving ita 
chance to hike up the interest rates again Third, and most important, there is no 
automatism built into the expansion of credit capital It rs not primarily the result of a self- 
reproduction of capital The acuve agent is instead the State, the whole process 1s a result of 
State intervention. a politcal intervention in the econoinc the aim of which i5 to increase the 

“level of commoditizatvon in the agrarian economy 
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Tramworkers of Calcutta Some Reflections On their 
Unionisation and Political Experience 1920 to 1930. | 


THE YEAR 1920 ıs rather significant ın many ways, in the history of 
working class struggle in modern India It was from about this ume that the 
working class of India began to be involved in the broader stream of thé 
nationalist politics Although Bombay workers had launched a political strike 
in 1908 to protest against Tilak’s arrest and Gandhi: made his enigmatic 
experiments with the Ahmedabad mull hands m 1917-18, the labour force in 
India began to come out of the orbit of narrow economic demands to 
associate itself with the outsiders for organising itself only from 1920 


In 1919 the Indian National Congress at its 35th sesston in Amritsar 
urged its provincial Committees to secure for the working class “a proper 
place in the body politic of India" ! In 1920 the first federation of Indian, 
trade unions, the All India Trade Union Congress (A I T U C ), had its birth 
and its inaugural session witnessed the presence of eminent ‘Congress 
leaders, though this whole process took place much against the wishes of 
Gandhi ? The strike wave of the early 20s in different industries throughout 
India saw the working class emerge as a significant force This obviously . 
accelerated the process of interaction between the Indian National Congress 
and the working class Despite the efforts of the Indian National Congress to 
win over the support and sympathy of the workers, the latter in many 
industnes rallied behind the Communist Party of India (C P 1), after its 
genesis 1n 1925 The case of the tramwaymen of Calcutta also tells a similar 
story They were trying to get themselves organised against them employers 
with a view to redressing their grievances and at this c cial phase, important 
Congress leaders of Bengal came forward to umionise them m 1920 
Eventually disillusioned over the experiences of the early 1920s, the 
tramwaymen, however, gradually began to switch over from the Congress 
fold to the Communist forum This essay attempts to look into the whole 
process of unionisation of tramworkers as well as to examine the factors 
responsible for their disillusionment with the Congress leadership, and their 
gravitation towards the Communist party. It will also be shown how the 
Communists inspired. them to fight not only on rudimentary economic 
issues but also to respond to events of political significance 


* Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta 
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General Condition of Tramwaymen 
of Calcutta a 


In the early 20s the tramwaymen were subject to oppressive service 
conditions by the Britsh monopolist Calcutta Tramways Company The 
work force of the Company consisted of two categories Those ın the traffic 
section were drivers and conductors, while those engaged in Nonapukur 
workshop were engaged mainly in welding, painting and the assembling of 
different parts * Apart from them, there were checkers and inspectors, who 
belonged to supervisory rank and clerks in the head office 


A person belonging to the traffic staff (either as a driver or a conductor) 
had to work for 12 hours a day against a monthly pay of Rs 19 ‘ But he could 
not earn even this meagre amount since he was employed purely on a daily 
wage basis As the Company used to engage surplus staff, he would often be 
deprived of his daily employment Leave-casual or otherwise-was unknown 
to him In the case of injury, due to accidents during duty hours, he received 
neither any allowance “on compassionate ground", northe wages during the 
period of his absence due to injury In cases of accidents for which he was not 
responsible, his attendance at the court was compulsory, he could claim 
neither his pay-during these days (often numbering 10 to 20 days at a stretch) 
nor his travelling expenses, which he himself had to bear From 1918 
onwards, the issuing of overcoats to the members of the traffic staff during 
the winter season had been stopped trams would start plying at 4 30 a m. 
in the morning and remained on rails upto 12 at might To fight the cold he 
had to buy his own winter garments * There was a Workman’s Compensation 
Act since 1923, but it did not cover the workers of small factories, mines, the 
railways and tramways " 

Apart from these strains, mflicted by the Company, a member of the 
traffic staff was constantly harassed by the flying checkers and inspectors who 
tried tc exact illegal ‘gratuity’ from him Whenever the worker refused to 
meet the dishonest demand of the checkers and inspectors, the latter would 
lodge a false complaint to the management against the man concerned He 
was suspended or even dismissed often without any proper enquiry ’ Along 
with his ob went his salary due and also his deposit money (every worker had 
to deposit Rs 31 with the Company at the ume of joining) a case which the 
aggrieved man referred to as a “forfeit case” To go back to his native place, 
he had to sell his household goods and utensils and sometumes even had to 
borrow money from friends and relations * This practice had the further 
adverse effect on the workers of leading them into the clutches of money 
lenders ? These latter, together with the inspectors and checkers, drove the 
workers to extreme poverty 


The First Strike ° 
From Spontaneity to Organisation : 


With the intention of ameliorating their precarious economic condi- 
tions, the tramwaymen of the traffic section placed a peution before the 
General Manager of the Company ın June 1920, demanding an increase in . 
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the wages In reply, they were informed that the General Manager was 
awaiting the instructions of the Directors of the Company ın London " 
Meanwhile, in August, two drivers of the Company were sacked, allegedly for 
mcung the tramwaymen against the management" On the lith of 
September, the Police Commissioner of Calcutta suddenly received an 
anonymous petition, containing a list of grievances cf Calcutta ramwaymen 
Their demands in the petition included a 75 percent increase in wages, 
supply of free uniforms and reinstatement of the two retrenched workers !? 
The Police Commissioner, whose concern was to avoid the impasse that 
would be caused by a transport strike in the city, approached both the 
management and the workers to come to an amicable settlement. But his 
efforts proved futile The workers ulumately made ıt clear that unless 
favourable orders were passed on the petitions submitted to the Police 
Commissioner and management, they would resort to a continuous strike 
from the 1st of October !* Tramwaymen's grievances went unheeded and 
they struck work on the first day of October 


It 1s not clear why the drivers and conductors submitted an anonymous 
petition and why they picked on the Police Commissioner to place their 
demands with The tramwaymen who had no association at that time did not 
dare expose the names of their leaders This simple evidence throws light on 
the uncertainty in which they had to work As to the second question, the 
plausible answer may be that the men, being apprehensive of police excesses 
in the event of their resorting to a strike, kept the most important man of the 
Calcutta Police informed about their position 


About 2,500 drivers and conductors kept themselves away from normal 
duty on 1st of October, which led to a virtual paralysis of the city life |“ The 
management of the Company tried desperately to retain normal services of 
tramcars The checkers and inspectors, who were ‘generally Anglo-Indians 
and were better paid, volunteered their services as drivers and conductors 
The strikers on the other hand fought hard to make their stike a success On 
the Ist of October, the Razabazar tram depot became a scene of violence 
One Mr Kettle, trying to drive a car, received resistance from the strikers He 
knocked down a conductor. Infuriated, the strikers attacked Kettle, who had 
to be rescued by the police '* 


The eruption of violence proved alarming both to the management, as 
well as to the Government Moreover, Congress leaders of Bengal who 
believed in the credo of non-violence preached by Gandhi also did not like 
the vio. ^. stance of the strikers Hence a meeting took place between the 
workers and management on the 3rd of October, at the imitative of the 
Government The workers were represented by two drivers, two conductors 
and five other ‘gentlemen’ who were not in the service of the Tramways 
Company ' The idenuty of three of these five gentlemen 1s known They 
were Nisith Chandra Sen, Byomkesh Chakrabarti and Nirmal Chander 
Chandra, the first two were barristers All the three: gentlemen were 
prominent Congress leaders and reportedly “staunch non-cooperators” " 
In that meeting, the General Manager of the Company agreed to increase the 
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2 
imitial pay from Rs “19 to Rs 24, supply tree uniforms and reinstate 
discharged drivers The men insisted that the two retrenched drivers should 
be allowed to drive the first cars on 4th of October, when they would resume 
their dury The General Manager had to agree '* Tramwaymen were jubilant 
with their victory and shouted, “Kali Mai Ki Joy” '? This slogan indicates that 
the impact of Swadeshi Movement was sull fresh among the tramworkers 
“Kali Ma?" as a symbol of spirit (Shaku) played a vital role in crystallizing 
Swadesh ideology In fact, Sumit Sarkar has used Jadu Gopal Mukherjee’s 
‘Biblabi Jibaner Smritikatha’ to give us the information that in October 1905, 
the tram drivers and conductors had observed a token strike in support of the 
Swadeshis 2" A considerable number of drivers and conductors of the early 
20s, who also participated in the strike during the Swadesh1 Movement were 
sull swayed by the war-cry, “Kali Mai Ki Joy” That rehgion had nothing to do 
with the slogan 1s clear from the fact that one of the leaders of the strike was 
-Mahmod Siddique, a Muslim driver *! However, at the initiative of the , 
Government on the one hand and the non-cooperator ‘Bhadraloks’ on the 
other, the strike came to an end and trams started plying from 4th October, 
as usual 


„For the first ume in the history of tramwaymen of Calcutta the Congress 
leaders had come forward to represent them in their meeting with the 
management, with a view to ending the deadlock They now also helped the 
tramworkers to form their association The importance of the strike of 
October 1920, layin the fact thatit led to the formation of Calcutta Tramways 
Employees Union (hereafter C T EU), the first union of the Calcutta 
Tramwaymen ^ Nisith Chandra Sen was the first President and. Gayatri 
Prasad Choubey, a dismissed conductor, the first Secretary ? 


The Second Strike Days of Militancy 


As days passed, the tramwaymen found to their chagrin that most of the 
decisions of the meeting of 8rd October had remained unimplemented 
They began to think about another strike On the 23rd of January, 1921, they 
placed -a fresh charter of demands before! the General Manager of the 
Company The Charter included (1) fixauon of eight hours as a working 
day and payment of overume allowance for work done in excess,”! (2) fixed 
monthly salary on a graduated scale with a minimum pay ‘of Rs 30,(3) no 
introducuon of any more extra hands ull all men had been provided with 
permanent Jobs, (4) fam distribution of work by the head starter, 
(5) intróduction ofa neutral enquiry in cases reported by flying checkers and 
inspectors, (6) granting of compassionate allwances in cases,of accidents on 
duty, (7) introduction of casual and privilege leave, (8) opportunity to be 
given to a conductor to make good any shortage of cash, without his 
necessarly being suspected, (9) abolition of the forfeiture system except in 
cases where a man was found guilty of cheaung by a Competent Court of 
justice, (10) no. dismissal of any employee without an enquiry being 
conducted in his presence, (11) counung attendance in court as a witness of 
the Company ds attendance on duty, and (12) free supply of overcoats in the ' 
winter season 2° j 
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In the same Charter, the workers requested the General Manager to give 
his decision regarding these demands on or before the 25th of January, 
otherwise they would have to go on strike Nowhere in the Charter was there 
any mention of C T E U or its office bearers The address of its senders was 
given as Drivers and Conductors C/o Walter Mother, Nikaraparà, 
Tollygunge, the address of a tramwaymen's mess” and not 23 Wellington 
Street, which was the address of the C T E U office 2? 


The management turned a deaf ear to the tramworkers’ demands The : 
traffic staff of Calcutta tramways assembled in a meeting at Esplanade 
junction on 26th January, 1921 During this period Gandhi was ın Calcutta 
Being briefed about the condition of tramwaymen of Calcutta he decided to 
attend the meeting Tramworkers waited for hours, but Gandhi did not turn 
up and diverted himself of the responsibility by sending a note of excuse * 
Why Gandhi did not attend the meeting of the tramworkers may be any 
body's guess However, it 1s possible to explain his absense in the context of 
his political stand vis-a-vis labour in a letter to Shapurj: Sakhlatvala, a 
member of the Communist Party of Great Britain, Gandhi wrote 


“Labour in India s sull extremely unorganised The labourers have no mind 
of their own when it comes to national policy or weHare of labour itself It 
is highly provincial and even in the same city it 1s highly communal v? 

Notwithstandmg Gandhi's absence, prominent Bengal Congressmen 
Sought to influence the decision of the meeting and tried to avert a strike The 
President of CTEU, NC Sen requested the men to settle the issue 
amicably and not to go ın for a strike But the workers refused to accept his 
proposal N C Chunder also tried to convince the workers to stay away from 
astrike, butin vain G P Chowdhury, another Congressman and at the same 
time a union office bearer also reminded the workers of the great distress 
associated with such a strike The workers responded with “That we know” 
“Are you determined to go to a strike?" Chowdhury asked “Yes, Yes" was the 
answer “Are you prepared to go to jail?" Chowdhury persisted The reply 
was again 1n the affirmative The Congress leader then used the last weapon 
outofhisarsenal “Are you prepared to remain unemployed for two months. 
or more?" Again, "Yes" was the answer of the thousands of workers" 
assembled on the spot The advice of the Bengal Congress leaders, “to senle 
down quietly" was “rejected 1n unequivocal terms, and all the drivers and 
conductors shouted, “We shall strike from tomorrow morning and no first 
car shall leave the depot”. Failing to persuade the workers to pull back-from 
the strike decision, the President of the C T E U , N C Sen sard, “As you have 
decided on striking all I can say to you 1s that there must be no Zhoolum, there 
must be no marpeet ” A worker, present in the meeting immediately stood up 
and asked, “If anybody tries to take out a car?" “Hat Joro, pai paro" (fold. 
your hands and fall at their feet) was Sen's answer * But the events of the 
subsequent days would demonstrate that workers were never swayed by the 
advice of the non-violent president they fought the ai aL and: the 
blacklegs when the situanon demanded 


The details of the meeting clearly show that the workers completely 
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differed from the Gandhite labour leaders on the means to fight out then 
cause Thus the decision of going in for a strike in clear disregard of the 
Congress leaders’ advice shows beyond doubt that the decision regarding 
their protest movements rested with the workers and not with Congress 
officials > 


About 3,000 drivers and conductors struck work from 27th January, 
1921 The President of C T E U expressed his regret at the occurrence of the 
strike and won the praise of the Briush bureaucracy for trying to induce the, 
workers to “proceed consututionally ”*! 


The Duke of Cannaught visited Calcutta on the 28th of January Nota 
single tram was seen plying that day The tram strike was described by the 
Governmentas a pre-planned one, aimed at disturbing the “Royal visit” and 
1t was suspected that "local students and striking workers were being cited 
by the extremist organs of Calcutta” The same official communique 
lamented, “Gandhi's reiterated advice to learn Hindustani and use Charkha 
was not satisfying them (the striking workers and the students~author) 
Moreover local extremist organs are explaining that Gandhy’s advice must 
not be taken too literally ” No evidence is available to corroborate this 
statement that tramwaymen's decision to go in for a strike at that specific 
moment was a pre-determined manoeuvre to upset the “Royal Visit” 
However, one cannot avoid the feeling that the tramwaymen, in the course of 
their struggle for better wage and improved working conditions, came to 
forge a link with the broader extremist politics of Bengal 


On 31st January, N C Sen, without taking consent from the striking 
workers opened a dialogue with the management Sen requested ' the 
authorities to appoint a Committee consisting of two non-official Europeans 
and two members nominated by the Union *” But his proposal was turned 
down The management took a rigid stand and categorically stated that this 
strike was engineered by “ulterior motives" and lacked any genuine cause 
The management however did not spell out whose "ulterior motives” 
precipitated this strike Nor did Sen demand any clamfication of the term 
The management handed over to him the following statement 


“Unless the men come back to work, we are not prepared to discuss the 
matter On no account can any further increase of pay be granted We are 
prepared to reinstate all the men, with exception to driver no 134 7 


Having refused to accept even the modest proposal of the President of 
C T E U , the management resolved to break the strikewith the help of black- 
legs The Company began to recruit Anglo-Indian drivers and conductors at 
an exorbitant rate of Rs 8 per day * This attempt of the Company to run cars 
at any cost met with suff resistance from the strikers The strike however 
continued amidst a few scuffles between the strikers and the black-legs in 
several depots 

The 11th day of February was an eventful one in many ways Violence 
erupted in Nonapükur Depot, when the black legs tried to take out the cars in 
the morning Strikers attacked the black legs One such element, Ram Kamal 
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Bhattacharya, a conductor, was assaulted by thestrikers Asthe situation-took 
a serious turn, the management communicated with the police’ head 
quarters A strong police contingent was sent to counteract the working cktss 
violence Massive lathi charge bv the police brought the stuation under 
control ” 

Atabout 5PM onthe same day, the strikers assembled ın a meeting “to 
assess the position of the strike " The union leaders adyised them to show 
restramt in the faceof provocation. The strikers also pledged to pursuade the 
men, who had broken away, to join them again After the meeting 
tramwaymen paraded the Dhurmótala Street with shouts of “Gandhi 
Maharaja Ki Joy” " Gandhr's launching of the Non-cooperation movement 
gave him a glorious image Evidently, the tramwaymen of Calcutta belonged 
to that lot of fighters seen both in the industrial and agricultural sectors who, 
despite the fact that Gandhi did not encourage them, saw him nevertheless as 
a charismatic leader, a symbol of protest against oppression and indignation 
imposed by imperialist Ray 


The use of this slogan did not mean that the tramwaymen perceived 
Gandhian Non-Violerce as an appropiate and sufficient means to fight ^ 
employer The events ın the Kalighat tram depot on 18th February provide 
ample evidence of this * The Company imported a large number of strike 
breakers to Kalighat depot on that day The majority of the blacklegs, again, 
were Anglo-Indians Incensed at finding the blacklegs, the strikers at Kalighat 
stopped the cars and pulled them out of driver's cabin The blacklegs 
attacked the strikers with stones and bamboos snatched from nearby roofs 
The strikers were taken aback and were pushed to the Shahebbagan Bustee, 
adjacent to the Kalighat tram depot The impudence of the Anglo-Indians 
proved irksome to the slum dwellers, and they rallied on the side of the 
strikers Thus reinforced, the tramworkers once again attacked the blacklegs 
with shouts of “Maro Sala Fering: Lokego” (Assail chose bloody Anglo- 
Indians} " A police contgent reached the troubled spot to rescue the 
blacklegs Unheeding, the strikers, along with the slum people continued 
their attack on the blacklegs A saigent van appeared on the scene and 
opened fire on the militant crowd A tramworker was killed and several 
others including the slum people were injured ' This incident demonstrated 
that to the tramwavmen neither the peaceful strike, nor the leisurely petition 
to the management appeared as the most appropriate weapon to win their 
demands To counter the highhandedness of the alien management, acts of 
violence by the worke-* tended to be the rule, rather than the exception, and 
trade disputes often tended to develop into riot situations Y 


In the eyes of the British bureaucracy, the residents of Shahebbagan 
were a “turbulent class of Mohammedans” " In fact, Shahebbagan was à 
working class slum area, comprising mainly rickshaw pullers and daily wage 
earners, engaged in small industrial units in Calcutta and its suburbs The 
totlers of Shahebbagan had recourse to violence only when they saw innocent 
strikers being manhandled by the black-legs Their action evidently counters 
any lingering notions of the crowd as a mysterious, vague and hapazard 
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phenomenon, composed of social misfits and occurring almost bv 
change " 


However, police firing in Kalighat created a sensation. On the next day 
{19th Fehrugy, Ti "debate was held in the Calcutta Corporation The 
Corporafigi do#imated by Congressmen, B aresolution requesung the 
Governientttó take such steps as they might deem fit “to terminate the 
présehe deadlock and prevent such deadlocks in near future"! The 
Government immediately entered into communication with the parties to 
the dispute On 23rd February, it was settled that men at strike should return 
to work on gig tie? dav hndthat the Company should announce its decision 
on tramsiedynen’ s charter of 23rd January, 1921 In case the Company's 
decision baled to satisfy the workers, the Government would constitute a 
Comimittee to investigate therr grievances !! Thus the strike came to an end 
and.jlie streets of Calcutta again heard the clamour of tram cars on 24th 
February, after twenty-seven davs ' 


The Companv's decision stated that all the workers excepting driver no 
134 would be allowed to continue their service and the Company would 
make a proper invesugauon of their grievances "^ Thexramwaymen naturally 
thought that these decisions evaded the vital issues and refused to accept 
them The Government immediately set up a Committee known as the 
Calcutta Tramwavs Strike Committee The members of the Committee 
were DB Meck, Director of Industries (Chairman of the Committee), R S 
Watron Smvth, President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Byomkesh 
Chakravarn, Rai Chunilal Bose Bahadur, Sheriff of Calcutta, and G H W 
Davies, LC $ 

Among these members only Byomkesh Chakravarty, a Congressman 
and a rich barrister was the representative of the workers The Committee 
made certain 1ecommendations, the majority of which went in favour of the 
Company The Committee’s report categorically stated “We do not feel 
justified in recommending any change in the present scale of pay” It further 
recommended that “ali power regarding dismissal, suspension and forfei- 
ture of deposit will remain with the Company, though it added vaguely that 
de Company should deal with such cases with "careful consideration” So 
‘far as workers’ interest was concerned, it recommended a nine-hour working 
dav, instead of twelve hours and 3 weeks’ annual leave with half pay 
Regarding other grievances the Committee remained silent as “they were not 
pressed bv the 1epresentatives of men” ' The Committee did not take any 
clear stand regarding the reinstatement of the dismissed driver no 184 
Inreresungly enough, even the C T E U also kept silent about this dismissal 
The drivers and conductors of Calcutta tramways, who kept the strike going 
for nearly a month, were so exhausted by the insolence of the Company on 
“the one hand and the irresponsibility ofthe C T E U feaderon the other, that 
thev had no alternative but to accept the recommendations of the Committee 
and resume work, leaving behind them their retrenched comrade, the driver 
no ]34 


Despite the failue of the strike, its importance should not be 
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l 
minmısed, the Calcutta tramwavmen had not only fought against systematic 
repression by them white employers, but had done so untedlv and 
unhesitatingly even against the advice of Congress leaders, who posed as the 
non-violent well wishers of the workers Moreover, uke thay: outer strikes-of 


the period, this strike also horrified the ruling class ‘witht? the" Spectre of 
Bolshevism "'* v, gs 


The Third Strike Repression and Aftermath TT * 
Once the strike of early 1921 came to an end, Ne Company began a 
double-edged policy At first, the minimum pay of] fé edate: and conduc- 
tors was raised from Rs 19 to Rs 24 50 which delighted the workers, Then 
the Company started a policy of unleashing repression upon the" workers, 
with redoubled energy In August, 1921, the management dismissed seventy 
conductors for alleged dishonesty The order was summed up thus, the 
"notorious" conductors were retrenched “for pocketing pice, without issu 
ing tickets" ’' Strangely enough not a single enquiry was held before this 
decision was taken In fact, all the retrenched conductors had played a lead- 
ing role in their action against the Company in early '21. The tramwaymen 
viewed this vindicuve act of the Company with great concern and requested 
that the order be revoked and the entrre matter examined “with careful con- 
sideration” But the Company turned a deaf ear to the workmen's plea 


On the 4th September, tram drivers and conductors assembled in a 
meeung and decided to strike from the 5th to protest against such unlawful 
retrenchment * The C T E U leaders thus far had not executed their duties 
to pressurise the management to bring the dismissed workers back. But in 
this meeting they made their presence felt, again by trying to induce the 
workers not to go in for a strike immediately, which would mean a “terrible 
imconvinience to the travelling public” of Calcutta £ The members of the 
Traffic staff of Calcutta Tramways, however, again launched a strike, “in 
defiance of the advice of the President of C T E U " on 5th September.» 


The strike caused complete disarray in city transport for two days (5th 
and 6th September) On the 6th night the President of the C T E U met the 
strikers and urged them to return to work ?^' He again reminded them of the 
evil consequences they might have to face for participating in the strike 
Tramwaymen were already dejected at the unhappy ending of the strike of 
February 192! Moreover, the sudden dismissal of their fellow workers in 
August came as a severe blow and threatened their job security The Govern- 
ment and the Company not only coridemned this strike, they also tned to 
break it at any cost Black-leg were imported on an unprecedented scale to 
keep the trams moving «The situation was such that even the Employees’ 
Association of Calcutta, an organisauon of middle class and white collar - 
employees of different units, in a resolution, urged the Bengali youths “not to 
be enlisted as black-legs and deprive living of thousands of tramway 
employees summarily dismissed by the Company ”* The situation however 
showed no signs of improvement so far as the tramwaymen were concerned 
At this stage CT EU President's constant harping on the theme of 
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impending-danger as thetBur'come of their strike unnerved the workers, and 
thêyiBegan 19 lose hop > “Ori the 7th, there was partial resumption of work 
Mos Gr three s almost all the workers returned to work 
untaánditorially " l i d 
By this ume, some individuals in India had already established their 
links with thé’ Commuftise International and Moscow, and some of the tram- 
wayinen!, tare ut contact with such individuals Thr is testified to by a 
pamphlet ree&ived by the management of the Company during the strike of 
Séptember 192)" The pséudonym of the author of the pamphlet was “Com- 
ypunist”, ‘Fie pamphlet read i 
cole eve of thawell fed and comfortable class We do not threaten * We warn 
Te induige*héither in vain hopes nor in craven despair We seek to make 
„` gure We take our stand by the side of those whom capitalism has cast out We 
"say of them and for them—these are flesh and blood even as Ye Because they 
are flesh and blood, they have as much right as anybody to be fed, clothed 
and sheltered with honour and dignity They have right of an opportunity to 
repay the cost of their keep (as all men should) by labour useful to their 
fellowmen You, ,who'b incompetence, callousness, cupidity or neglect, 
debar them from, this might are guilty of crime against them 


“It is the consequence of your crime, which confronts you today es 


Years of Tranquility and Transition . 1922-1927. 

Tramwaymen's protest against retrenchment could not gain much 
ground and their uncondiuonal resumptioa of work in September, 1921 
naturally enthused the management The management struck again by ret- 
renching atleast three hundred workers towards the end of 1921 * But this 
ume not a single protest of the workers confronted the Company in fact 
woes sad experience in their struggle against the management gave 
their'hopes and aspirations a staggering blow Hence the years succeeding 
1921 were largely eventless for the tramwaymen of Calcutta Durn.g these 
year of apparentlull, while sull despising the colonial Government and their 
British! émployers, they also developed a mistrust of the nauonalist leaders 
ang;finion office bearers The C TEU gradually went defunct 


T Meanwhile, on the national scene, a great change was taking place The 

' nsing tide of workingclass movement in different parts of India in the early 
20s compelled the Government tó enact certain libera labour laws One such 
important enactment was the Indian Trade Ummon Act of 1926, which 
allowed any seven persons of a Company or concern to form a registered 
trade union '? In 1927, the Indian Trade Union Actled to the reorganisation 
of the CT EU under a new name, Calcutt£? Tramways Workers’ Union 
(hereafter CTWU) "' The change m the name and office bearers suggested the 
influe..ce of communists In July 1924, the Communist International had 
decided that anew Communist Party should be formed in India, as one of its 
branches. Accordingly, the first Conference of the Indian Communists was 
held in Kanpur in December, 1925  Bhupendranath Dutta, a doyen of the 
Marxist theroencians in India was the President of C.T.W U and Sibnath 
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Banerjee, a socialist leader, who had developed some links Mndicpéninginists 
abroad the early years of his political career its Secretary €! e In 1997, “th new 
CTWU was affiliated to AITUC era hs TOI 
Tramwaymen's experience with the C T ÉU leaders i "ES Mon 
haunted them and in the beginning they looked upon the new leaders ‘with 
similar distrust But a section of the tramwaymen realised that the new com- 
ers were different from their eather leaders Withiri, that year, | the mem- 
bership of the new union rose to 800 * Ar AN ais int, t 


The Communist Party of India which during this period died asa seg- 
ment in the broad platform of the Indian National Congress, functioned i in 
Bengal within the Bengal Workers’ and Peasant Party (BWPP) "The, BWPP 
leaders were trying to organise the working class of different industrial séc~ 
tors. As a part of their programme, they worked to bring the tramwayrhett 
under their influence. The workers, who lost their jobs in 1921 acted asti + 
auxiliary force in this effort of the BWPP leaders ‘A large number of those sac- 
ked workers had not left Calcutta. Some of them now worked m small indus- 
trial units while some others earned their living as pedlars These men did 
not sever links with their old comrades, who still worked in the Calcutta 
Tramways When in 1927 the BWPP leaders contacted these people, they 
readily acted as the link between the BWPP and the tramworkers One such 
worker was Kali Shom, a driver, discharged in 1921, whose unrelenting 
efforts to associate the tramwaymen with. BWPP is still remembered by 
Dhiren Majumdar, one of the founding leader of the C T W U 55 Thus the 
penetration of communist ideology within the tramwaymen was facilitated 
through the dismissed workers’ efforts 

The number of C T W.U members was 800 in 1927; True that, the 
enrolement of 800 men or only 13 3 per cent of the Company's 6,000 
employees did not present a very rosy picture for the new union, but in the 
very year of its inception even this was no mean a task.^ 





The Simon Commission: Acid Test of the New Union 


The coming of the Simon Commission in early 1928 carne as a test case 
for the new union The Briush Government appointed the Indian Statutory 
Commission; known popularly after the name of its Chairman as Simon 
Commission, in November 1927 to go into the quesuon of further con- 
sututional reforms The Commission was due to arrive in India on'3rd Feb- 
ruary 1928 All the members of the, Commission were’ Enghshmen and 
reflected a racist arrogance which hurt the dignity and national senument of 
the Indians In January, John Simon received a letter from S S Mirajakar, a 
pioneer of the Bombay toinmunists—1in which the latter branded the Com- 
mission as a “gang of robbérs” * On the 11th January a mass meeung held 
under the auspices of Bombay Municipal Workmen's Union resolved to. 
observe “a universal strike in all departments of the Municipality on the day 
of arrival” of the Commission © Marxist radicals hke Nimbkar, Dange, 
Ranadive, etc , were closely associated with this union In the middle of 
January, the All Parties Conference unanimously decided that the Simon 
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Commission must be “left sever elv alone" by the people of India It appealed 
to the people to observe avhaital on the 3rd February, all over the country 
from morning to 4 30 PM in the evening ™ Shapury Sakhlatvala, a com- 
munist member in thc Brush Parliament who also had close links with 
Indian Communists, thundered in the House that the Commission was being 
sent with a view “to perpetuate the imperial rule in India” He also hailed the 
decision of the All Party Conference to boycott the Commission and observe 
a haital on the dav of its arrival “ From the available evidence, it seems clear 
that the Communists ın India too, along with other. political partes, 


demonstrated their opposition to the all-white Commission 


Acccordinglv, the BWPP set itsclf the task of making the ‘hartal’ a grand 
success ? The leaders of CT WU put up a trcless effort to mobilise the 
tramworkers against the Commission and the tramwaymen of Calcutta did 
not lag behind in their struggle against British imperialism [n the meeting of 
22nd Januarv, 1928 in Calcutta Maidan, held under the auspices of 
CTW U , tramworkers expressed then willingness to observe hartal on 3rd 


Februarv `’ 


The Calcutta Tramways Company, when it^heard of the hartal pro- 
gramme of the tramwavmen, proceeded to tackle it with its usual brutality 
The Company put up a notice in its Head Office, stating clearly that any 
worker who remained absent on the 3rd February will be summarily dis- 
missed. The Companv also arranged to keep the drivers and conductors for- 
ably confined m their respective depots during the mght of 2nd 
February 


On the dav before the proposed ‘hartal’ a conductor was caught by the 
Traffic Superintendent for distributing leaflets among the workers, which 
appealed for a bovcott of the Simon Commission The Traffic Superinten- 
dent immediately took away the leaflets and trampled upon them Within a 
few minutes he put up a fresh notice, at the Companv's Head Office, 
threatening once again that absence from work on the 3rd would result in dis- 
missal But the notice was torn up by the angry tramworkers, leading to the 
consequent dismissal of two conductors *' 


In the evening of the 2nd February police and military forces heavily 
guarded all the important depots of Calcutra and Howrah and prevented 
everv member of the traffic staff from leaving the depot after duty hours 
Evidently, this proved irksome to the workers, but thev could do nothing and 
had to stay in the depots 7’ As the morning broke in Calcutta on the *hartal 
dav, there was a strange scene on the roads Tramcars containing 
tramworkers and armed’ policemen wace plving along the rails The 
tramworkers had been compelled at gunpoints to keep the cars 
running “ a ' 


But not all of them even the threat of force failed to goad the men at 
Kalıghat depot and Tollvgunge depot to work At the Kahghat depot, k aders 
ofthe CTWU spoke to the men about the ulterior motives ofthe Simon Com- 
mission and their political implicaron The police attempt to terrorise them 
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to run cars was evidently a failure as not a single car went out of the depot 7 At 
Tollygunge depot, the men resisted the blacklegs who came to run cars 
When the police came to the defence of the blacklegs, there was a shew-Hówn 
between the police and the tramwaymen The police, opened fire on men, 
killed two and injured at least thirtv ^ Sibnath Banerjee, the CTWU Secretary 
soon appeared on the scene and condemned the police action The police at 
first gave him a rough treatment and then arrested him ?? 


On the 4th February, the Company dismissed four workers and suspen- 
ded many others, allegedly for creating disturbance on the 3rd Februarv It 
also declared that those who did not Join the strike would be rewarded “' 
Somnath Lahin, an early communist in Bengal, who associated himself with 
the CTWU for a considerable length of time, depicted the tale of police rep- 
ression on the tram workers during the anti-Simon agitation, in his short 
story "Akabaka" The story reveals how the company rewarded the blacklegs, 
as a token of gratitude, who went all out to foil the political stirrings of the 
working class *! 


This political struggle of thw workers was not to be erased easily from the 
minds of the management H R Dain, a high Company Official, in his state- 
ment before the Roval Commission on Labour in India, in 1930 expressed 
grave concern over the fact that though there was not a single strike in the 
recent years, there was indeed a “ ‘hartal’1 e , the ‘hartal’ of 3rd February, 
1928 A member of the Commission asked Dain to clarify the difference bet- 
ween ‘hartal’ and a strike Dain replied that “strikes” occurred as a conse- 
quence of “trade disputes”, “but there 1s no trade dispute involved in a 
‘Hartal’ ” * 


Though the tramworkers’ protest movement against the Simon Com- 
mission was brutally suppressed, they discovered that unlike the leaders of 
the early 20s, the leaders of CTWU did not shake off their responsibility by 
condemning the militancy of the strikers When the tramworkers faced the 
onslaught of the state, these leaders stood by their side and unhesitatingly 
faced torture and imprisonment They lost their battle against the Company 
and the state on the issue of Simon Commission. It was a set back no doubt, 
but they were convinced that such setbacks were necessary stepping stories 


P 


for marching towards a better future . 


The Remaining Years . i 


The BWPP not only worked hard to emerge as the vanguard of the tram- 
waymen but also tried to involve them in various forms of political activities 
Tramwaymen were active participants in the striking demonstration of the 
Calcutta working class in December, 1928, led by the BWPP * The workers, 
while marching towards the Congress session in Park Circus, were manhan- 
dled by the Bengal Volunteers," and “it is said Subhash Bose, ‘GOC of the 
volunteers, even wanted to call in the police” ** The objective of the workers 
was to appeal to the Congress leaders to support their modest demand for 
reduction of working hours, stopping retrenchment in different industries 
and a resolution for Purna Swaraj ** This infact was an eye opener for the 
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workers, an many of them ihcluding the tramwaymen began to give a fresn 
thought to the attitude of Congress leaders towards the working class *” From 
an official note it ıs known that Subhash Bose was trying to extend his 
influence over the tramwaymen of Calcutta towards the end of the 20s, but 
received very little response * 


In 1929, the Government ot India being apprehensive of Communist 
activities throughout India, framed the Meerut Conspiracy Case and arrested 
a number of labour leaders, including some British communists CTWU 
Secretary, Sibnath Banerjee was among those arrested On 21st April, 1929, 
the meeting of the CTWU, under the presidentship of an early communist, 
Bankim Mukherjee, condemned the Meerut Conspiracy Case and expressed 
sympathy for the arrested leaders ** Despite poor attendance at the meeung, 
it was a demonstration of working class solidarity and the tramwaymen's 
growing political maturity 


After the arrest of Sibnath Banerjee, P K Sanyal acted as Secretary of the 
CTWU The third decade of the 20th century ended for the tramwaymen of 
Calcutta, with concern expressed by P K Sanyal over the small number of 
unionised tram workers In a meeting of the tram workers, on 29th Decem- 
ber, 1929, he stressed the necessity of joining the CTWU ™ 


Some General Observations 


Some important points emerge from our study of Calcutta trarn- 
waymen’s movementin the 1920s Among the total body of tram workers the 
drivers and conductors who had to deal with the urban population in their 
daily life, were undoubtedly the leading elements Incidentally, the strikes of 
early 20s were launched by them, with marginal support from men in NOn- 
apukur workshop Members of the traffic staff, particularly the retrenched 
drivers and conductors, were instrumental in forming a new union in 1927 
led by the communists Most members of the new union came from the traf- 
fic sectron During the anu-Simon phase of the nationalist struggle, it was the 
drivers and conductors who initiated the struggle among the tramwaymen 
Repression thus fell heavily on them The reason behind'their militancy was 
possibly «hei? bargaining strength Their bargaimng position was excep- 
tionally-strongs as they could bring the traffic system to a standstill whenever 
they wanted A comparison with Hobsbawni's findings on labour protests 
would not be-out of place here In the Brush Gas industry, a similar bargain- 
ing position was enjoyed bv the stokers and fireman, whose services were 
indispensible to the industry These stokers and firemen fgrmed the most 

.aeuve and politically conscious workers m the’ British Gas industry ?! In 
Britain as well a; in. other countries in Europe the most militant and 
politically advanced elements among the toiling people came from the 
skilled craftsmen ” : 

i Tramways being a public uulity were a focus of public concern and 
public opinion As it was a Briush Company, the people of Calcutta saw its 
workers’ movement not as an isolated case of employees’ agitation against the 
management but as a umted struggle of the Indians against British 
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imperialism In the course of our discussion, we have seen that the Calcut- 
tans were ready to help the striking workers whenever the situation so 
demanded The slum dwellers of Sahebbagan came as their saviours, when 
they were attacked by the Anglo-Indian biacklegs and Company-hired 
hoodlums The middle class of Calcutta through its Employees’ Assocation 
appealed to the Bengali youths not to serve the Company’s anterests by Join- 
ing itas blacklegs Tramways being the fulcrum of city transport in the 20s, a 
strike of its workers meant an insuperable difficulty for the middle class 
employees ın Calcutta, yet the Calcutians extended their support to the cause 
of the strikers and not a single manifestanon of public wrath against the 
strikers was visible * Tramwaymen’s bargaining strength was undoubtedly 
derived in a large measure from this 


The eventful 1920s provided the basis for a stronger trade union of the 
tramworkers ın the late 1930s and 1940s In the course of their struggle 
against the management as well as against the state machinery, they were 
involved in the process of selecting and rejecting their vanguards The Con- 
gress leadership consisting of philanthropists largely devoid of any positive: 
policy which could cater to the workingclass interests, was summarily 
rejected by the Calcutta Tramwaymen in the wake of the employers’ 
offensive The continuous struggle waged by the working class created the 
necessity for a more radical organisation that would ensure its 
effectiveness 


Our study is also of relevance in the context of the debates which have 
recently taken place on the analysis of working class struggles ** Working 
class struggles have been perceived often within a syndrome of struggle- 
consciousness-defeat Such a perception not only negates the struggle- 
setback-struggle syndrome but also identifies temporary setbacks as ‘defeats’ 
emerging out of structural constraints within the working-class rather than a 
higher level of tactical combativeness of the ruling class Tramwaymen’s 
movements in the early 1920s ended wuh retrenchment, hunger and 
wretchedness but perhaps also with hope Their protest against the Simon 
Commission marked only the beginning of organised and moreedeveloped 
struggles of the CTWU in subsequent years Days of glorious struggles in the 
1940s provided an answer tó the poor tramwaymen's dream, of the 
1920s i 07 
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Limit to Nón-Inflattonary Deficit Spending 


IN THE PLANNING process government expenditure has increased 
several-fold over the pre-plan level This expansion in government expendi- 
ture has been financed mostly by mobilising resources through tax and non 
tax sources, market borrowings and deficit financing defined in terms of 
money creation These different sources of financing expenditure can be 
expected to have a differential impact on sectoral output and on the price 
level Financing through taxation involves withdrawal of purchasing power 
from the household sector and of investable resources from the corporate 
sector The inflationary impact, through the demand side, of this mode of 
finance depends on the net addiuonal demand generated in different sectors 
by the combined influence of a withdrawal of funds and of gdvergment 
expenditure on the one hand and the availability of excess capacnfes in the 
affected sectors, on the other Besides, taxation may also lead to cost push 
inflation through forward shifung of taxes Similarly, mobilisation«óf funds 
through internal market bofrossing may also lead to a crowdinf*out of private 
funds owing to a hquidieerunch The effect of this.mode of finance on sec- 
toral output and inflation ts difficult to determine Ideally, while examining 
the inflauonary impact of increased government expenditure, the total effect 
of various modes of financing the expenditure should be considered along 
with the demand implication of the expenditure programmes In,this paper, 
however, we have taken up the limited issue of price effects of one gf'the 
modes of financing additional governemntzexpenditure, namely defidt 
financing We examme this issue with reference to the Union Goverhment 
expenditure for 1971-72 m the interandustry consistency fgametvork , 


It is widely held that deficit fivrancing as a source of financing govern- 
ment expenditure Invariably leads to inflaton through generation of excess © 
demand In conta‘: to this widely held view, we have argued that an incréase 
in government expeuditure financed through deficit financing need not 
necessarily lead to inflation m an economy hke India’s where several 
manufacturing sectors are known to be charactensed by'excess capaeity and 
that it can happen only if there is non-compatabihty between the composi- 
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uon of sectoral demand generated directly and indirectly by an increase in 

government expenditure, and the structure of the excess capacity obtaining 

mthe economy We have attempted here, to indicate empirically the level to 

which deficit spending can be pushed up without causing inflation and also 

to identify the sectors through which inflauon gains its momentum For our 

exposition we have divided the paper into three secuons In the immediately 

following section we briefly discuss the data and the methodology used for 

the exercise In section 2, we discuss the results of the study In the final sec- , 
tion we highlight the major conclusions and attempt to relate them, to the 

extent possible, to more recent time situation 


To carry out this exercise we require to know the structure of sectoral 
direct demand generated by the Union Government expenditure Given the 
direct demand, we have to estimate the induced demand generated in the 


TABLE J 


Direct Commodity Requirement of Union Government 
Expenditure of Rs 100 (At producers’ prices) 


— >? MMe ee rr —rTrerl 


Sector Name Commodity Salary Combined 
No Purchases — Disbursals Expenditure 
an uai 
1 " ^. Agficulture 2512 38 784 16 836 
2 * Mining ` f. 4 608 0 419 2 958 
3 Food, Products 1 356 12 982 5 947 
4 . Textile Products 3 629 4971 4 160 
5 Wood Products 0 076 0 342 0 180 
6 Paper & Prinung , 0 995 0 644 0 856 
7 Leather Praducts : 0 075 0 819 0 172 
8^ Rubber & Petro Products 2758 0 807 1 988 
Chemucals 1 456 1 891 1480 
1o. Non-metahc Minerals 0178 0 384 0217 
i "Metals & Metal’ Products ; 3 366 0 419 2 202 
: 
12° Non Electrical Machinery i 4410 0 137 2 723 
13. ,__ Electrical Machinery 6 838 1027 4541 
i4 Trarsport Equipment 18 261 ] 246 11541 
15 Other Industries . " 4 831 1 568 3 543 
16. - Electricity i . 2866 1 694 2 096 
17, ^ Construction 27 185 6 665 19 051 
i8 Rly Transport 9 067 878 ^" 6819 
19 Other Transport 1701 2 655 2078 " 
99  ' Other Services 4890 20281 10 666 
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Leonuef-Keyresian propagation processes so as to examine the excess 
demand implications ofthe direct plus induced demand on different sectors 
In order to do this, we need to ascertain the structure of excess capacities in 
different sectors The data and the methodology used for making these 
estimates are discussed below 


It should be noted at the outset that we have used tor estimates of the 
sectoral composition of the Union Government expenditure én commodity 
purchases and salary disbursal for the financial year 1971-72" SThe composi- 
tion of government demand as shown ın terms of the distribution of the 
government expenditure of Rs 100 each on commodity purchases and 
salary disbursals over 20 sectors ıs shown m Table 1 


Then we have estimated the total sectoral—direct and indirect— 
requirements of the commodity purchases and salary disbursals separately 
using a semi-closed input-output model with a. condensed 20 sector version 
of the Fifth Plan domestic matrin as its core ? Our model while endogenising 
consumption incoporates the rural-urban differences in income propaga- 
tion across sectors and relates them to consumpton behaviour observed in 
respective areas As a result of this, the derived consumption becomes sensti- 
uve to areawise income distribution? The total sectoral—direct plus induced- 
demand generated by a government expenditure of Rs 100 on commodities 
or salary disbursals or on both in each of the 20 sectors has been estimated 
and the results are given ın Table 2 


Table 2 shows that the level and the patterns of direct and induced'sec- 
toral demand requirement is very much different for the commodity and 
salary components of the government expenditure. Although both the com- 
ponents of the combined expenditure generate the maximum amount of 
total demand in the agriculture sector, salary disbursals generate almost 
twice as much as the amount of demand generated by commodity purchases 
A given expenditure on these two components generates more or less the 
same amount of demand im Textiles, Wood products, Paper products, 
Chemicals, Electricity and other transport Thus the demand pressure on 
these sectors will be the same for any compositional changes between com- 
modity purchases and salary disbursals Commodity purchases generate 
substantially more demand in Rubber and Petroleum products, Non- 
Metalic minerals, Metal products, Non-electrical and Electrical machinery, 
Transport equipment and Railway transport sectors, which .1 turn means 
that any expenditure on -programmes involving relatively less salary 
payments puts pressure on the above sectors as compared to programmes 
involving substantial amount of salary payments such as social services The 
direct plus induced demand pattern of the combined expenditure reflect the 
weighted average of commodity purchases and salary disbursals observet in 
1971-72 $ . 

Having esumated the structure of the total sectoral requirement, we 
have to get the structure of excess capacities for the same year For the 
manufacturing sectors, we have used the information on excess capacities 


estimated in one recent study! for the year 1971-72 There estimates have 
v 


à 
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TABLE II 
Direct plus induced sectorial demand requirement 
of Union Government Expenditure of Rupees 100 


g 





Sector Name Commodity Salarv Combined 

No : Purchases — Disbursals Expenditure 
P ) {Rs } (Rs ) 
1 Agriculture 7024 (weer ane 
2 Mining 2 8 39 3 32 6 37 
3 Food Products 20 79 39 20 28 08 
4 Texule Products 21 04 28 53 24 32 
5 Wood Products 245 2 86 2 54 
6 Paper & Printing 3 28 3 08 3 23 
7 Leather Products 0 61 0 97 0 72 
8 ' Rubber & Petro Products 10 96 555 877 
9 Chemicals 11 49 12 18 1173 
10 Non-metalic Minerals 7 03 467 6 29 
1l Metals & Metal Products 20 09 8 55 1551 
12 Non Electrical Machinery 525 ~ 049 3 35 
13 Electrical Machinery 11 06 3 97 8 26 
14 Transport Equipment : 25 75 429 17 31 
15 Other Industries 7 10 419 17 81 

l6 - Electricity 9 93 8 70 947 ^ 
17 Construction 35 81 16 74 28 38 
18 Rlv Transport * | 16 14 11 46 14 32 
19 Other Transport 9 30 10 39 9 76 
a Other Services ` 56 24 8051 65 83 
o 3620 402 4 3779 

m eere een e e o 


been made us sing” ihe peak- output method As is well known, the estimates 
made on the basis of this method are generally on the lower side For most of 
the non- manufacturing sectors, the concept of excess capacity as understood 
in the manufacturing séctors 1s not applicable. But it i5 to be recognised that 
the output of non-manufacturing sectors cannot be expanded beyond a par- 
ucular limit atleastin the shortrun Keeping this,in view, we have defined the 
‘available capacity’ in each of these sectors as their base (1971-72) level output 
mulüpled by their respective observed annual average growth rates during 
1970-76. This definition has a limitation particularly when applied to agricul- 
ture where the output depends on random: factors and fluctuates 
violently. ` 


\ 
The sectoral gross output data for non-manufacturing sectors are avail- 
able only for the year 1973-74’ On the basis of the data we have estimated the 


* 1 
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base year (1971-72) output for Agriuclture, Mining and Electricity sectors 
using the output deflators given by RBIÓ and for Construction, Railway 
transport, Other transport and other services using the average annual 
growth rates for the period 1970-76 given in one study’ The available 
capacity thus estimated along with the excess capacities in manufacturing 
sectors as estimated in the study referred to are presented in Table 3 


TABLE III 


Sectoral Excess capacities 1971-72 
Se ———————————— 


Gross output Growth Exccss/availablc 
in 1971-72 ratc** — capacitv 1971-72 








(Rs million) (Rs million) 
PER EN a CDENET REPRE ene ICM ee 
"1. Agriculture 258098 4 29] 7510 6* 
9 Mining 52717 409 21506? 
3 Food Products — — 6620 5+ 
4 Texules — — 6620 5T 
5 Wood Products — — 180 5+ 
6 Paper & Printing ` — E- 401 8+ 
7. Leather Products — — 258 4+ 
$ Rubber Products —. — 1540 9+ 
9 Chemical — — j 2” 5065 4+ 
10 Non-mettalic minerals — -— 392 I+ 
tl Metals and Metal Products — — ° "4836 6+ 
12 Non-electrical machinery — A E a 4753 2+ 
j3 Electrical Machinery — IU. 1588 9+ 
14 Trans Equipment -— - 5007 7+ 
15 Other Industnes — — 484 9+ 
16 — Electnaty 9338 3 859 < gg 7* 
17 Construction 46580 3 211 u^ 982 8* 
jg Rly Transport 111912 $98 ~, 4118". 
19 Other Transport E 18429 2 187 s 6540* , 
gp Other Services 118726 ‘ear 7 2873 2* 
Source * Estimated See text ‘ % 


+ Javashree Shah, sce footnote 4 
^* Bakul H Dholaksa see fooinore 7 


It can be argued that thé limit to non-inflauonary spending is set by the. 
extent of rmbalance in tbe structure of the excess capacity levels of different 
sectors in relation to the demand pattern generated by a given level of deficit 
spending and the availability of foreing exchange When the level of deficit ~ 
spending on commodity purchases or on salary disbursals or on both 1s 
raised, one or more of the sector’s output may reach full capacity level and 
emerge as ‘critical’ sectors As long as these critical sectors are tradable goods 

t4 
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sectors, the excess demand generated in these sectors through deficit spend- 
ing can be eased out by imports if one assumes away the bottleneck of foreign 
exchange But this policy opuon gets closed as soon as the capacity limit of 
some 6fthe non-tradable goods sectors such as Electricity, Railway transport 
etc 18hdached thereby putting a severe constraint on the expansion of out- 
put Inlether words, the capacity levels of non-tradable sectors sets the limit 
for rton-inflationary deficit spending unless the excess demand in these sec- 
tors 1s met by expanding ther outputs 


In order to ascertain the stage at which each of the sectors becomes criti- 
cal, additonal total government expenditure necessary to achieve full 
capacity utlization in the respective sectors has been estimated separately for 
expenditure on commodity purchases, salary disbursals and both combinec 
in the following manner 


Pg g7k 


Denoting the elements of Leontiff inverse of the semi-closed modelyby 
z,, and the proportion of government expenditureon the jth sectors as gj we 
get where k, 1s the direct plus induced demand generated by a rupee of a par- 
ticular type of government expenditure in the ith sector If X, 1s the excess 
capacity available in the ith sector, where G,* gives the addiuonal total 
government expenditure necessary to achieve full capacity utilization in the 
-th sector Separate estimates of G,* for additional government expenditure 
on commodities, on salaries and both combined are presen.ed in Table 
4 . 

x Ke, 


II 


As indicated in the preceding paragraph, we have esumated the level of 
additional government expenditure on commodity purchases, or on salary 
disbursals on or both combined that will be required to reach the full 

‘capacity level ofa sector The results that are presented in Table 4 show that 
the capaaty levels of "different sectors are attained at varying levels of 
additional government expenditure. For example, the full capacity limit of 
Railway transport ıs reached at Rs 255.1 crore of additional government 
expenditure if it is entirely made on commodity purchases and at Rs 359 3 

' core if it is expended on salary disbursals On the other hand, the capacity 

_ level of Nonelectrical machinery sector 1s attained at a very high level of 
additional government expenditure (Rs 9054 crore) if.at is entirely made on 
commodity purchases and Rs 14189 crore when both commodity purchases 
and salary disburals are taken together (combined expenditure) This range 
of variations 1n additional government expenditure required to reach the 
capacity levels of the different sectors clearly indicates the extent of 
imbalance in.the pattern of government demand and the structure of excess 
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e 1 
TABLE IV“. 
Level of government expenditure require to completely utilise 
the excess capacity in different sectors (Rupees Crores) «3 - 


. 
- x DEP 





Sector Name Commodity Salary Combined 
No purchases — Disbursals Expenditure 
1 Agriculture 959 9 4916 696 8 
2 Mining 2570 649 5 335 5 
3 Food Products 31845 1688 9 2357 7 
.4 Textile Products 4157 7 3066 2 3497 0 
5 Wood Products 7367 631 1 710 6^. 
6 Paper & Printing 1234 1 18143 1253 8 
7 Leather Products ; 4236 ] 2663 9 8588 9 
8 Rubber & Petro Products 14059 27764 1757 0 
9 Chemicals 4409 5 41759 4318 3 
10 Non-Metal Products 557 8 8496 623 4 
T Metals & Metals Products 2407 5 5656.8 31184 
12 Non-Elect Machinery 9053 7 97004 1 14188 4 
18 Electrical Machinery 1486 6 4002 2 1923 6 
14 Transport charges 1944 7 11673 0 2895 0 
15 Other industries 683 0 1157 8 8150 
16 Electricity 3810 3778 «9471 
17 Construction 2784 5871 346 3 
18 Railway Transport 2551 359 3 287 6 
19 Other Transport 703 2 629 5 670 1 
90 Other Services 5109 856 9 486 5 


——————— M — à 


capacıtes More important, the capacity limits of the non-tradable sectors 
such as Railway transport, Electricity and Construction are reached at a fairly 
low level of additional government expenditure, no matter whether it 1s 
enurely expended on commodity purchases or-on, salary disbursals 


Among the tradable sectors, Mining and Nonmetalic mineral proudcts 
in the case of commodity purchases and Agriculture in the case of salary dis- 
bursals reach critical levels at a moderate level of additional expenditure In 
most of the remainmg sectors, almost unattainable additional government 
expenditure 1s required to reach full capacity levels It means that these sec- 
tors on their own may not face an excess demand situation with the expan- 
sion of government expenditure P : 





Given this scenerio, non-inflanonary expansion of government spend- 
ing through deficit financing ‘is feasible only if the available capacity of the 
non-tradable sectors can be mcreased over and above the growth. rates 
implicit 1n our capacity estimates In addiuon, foreign exchange should be 
available to meet the excess demand in the constraining tradable goods sec- 
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tors, and also to meet induced import demana generated by additional 
gov®rnment expenditure ` We examine these issues below postulaung an 
incremental percentage change in combined commodity and salary 
expenditure 


_The excess demand generated in different sectors by different levels of 
additional spending expressed as a percentage of the total government 
expenditure in 1971-72 and the growth rates and roreign exchange needed to 
overcome the excess demand are shown in Table 5 The table shows that 
none of the sectors becomes critical upto 4 per cent of additional spending 
made over and above the 1971-72 levels of the Union Government spending 
Railways emerged as a constraining sector at 5 per cent level of additional 
expenditure, which can be overcome if its output growth 1s pegged to 4 29 
per cent. At this level, the foreign exchange requirement to meet induced 
import demand works out at Rs 27 5 crore 


Three more sectors viz Mining, Electricity and Construction become 
critical at 6 per.cent level of additional expenditure Two of them are non- 
excess demand in nontradable sectors, work out at 5 15 per cent for Railway 
transport, 4 08 per cent for Electricity and 2 45 per cent for Construction, 
and the foreign exchange requirement for direct and induced import 
demand is Rs 37 crore Similarly, with an increase of additional expenditure 
going up to 7 per cent of the combined government expenditure, Services 
sectors also faces excess demand situation in addition to the four other 
sectors—three non-tradable and on tradable goods sector which face an 
excess demand at a lower percentage growth of additional expenditure In 
short, as the additional expenditure, as a percentage of the combined 
government expenditure, increases new sectors get added to the list of con- 
straining sectors and higher rates of growth of non-tradables becomes 
necessary to meet the excess demand while more imports are required to 
ease out the excess demand for tradable goods sectors In fact, when the 
expenditure 1s increascd by 12 per cent of the base period expenditure level, 
as many as nine sectors—five non-tradable and four tradable goods sectors 
incluidng Agriculture-face the prospect of excess derhand necessitating 
growth of output in the range of 6 per cent, for Services, to 10 per cent, for 
Railway transport sector The direct and induced import requirements stand 
at Rs 226 crore as compared to Rs 77 crore at 10 per cent level of 
additional expenditure t 


A. 
bee 


HI 


The major conclusions that emerge frorn the foregoing analysis are as 
follows Given the pattern of government expenditure, the structure of the 
Indian economy and that ef excess capacities of different sectors as obtained 
in 1971-72, deficit spending up to a level of 4 per cent of Union Governemnt 
expenditure-in the base year does not release inflationary pressure through 
the generation of excess demand for any of the sectors in the economy In this 
range of deficit spending, the foreign exchange requirement for easing out 
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excess demand in the two tradable sectors 1s not of a high order Therefore, 
the inflationary pressures on the economy critically depend on our ability to 
rarse the rate of growth of output of the non tradable sectors, particularly 
Railway transport and Electricity. Deficit spending beyond 10 per cent 
generates excess demand in Agriculture. because of which the foreign 
exchange requirement shoots up substantially More important, the growth 
rates required to meet the excess demand in non-tradable sectors seem too 
high to be achieved 


The final question 1s what type of inference can we draw for the present 
day situation on the basis of the above results ? In the period subsequent to 
our period of reference, the Union Government expenditure net of tranfers. 
has increased roughly 1 4 times in real terms Any percentage increase at this 
higher level of government expenditure implies a much larger real deficit 
than we have postulated in our excercise Similarly, the economy must have 
been better integrated m the intervening period and therefore sectoral mul- 
tipliers (Our K, in Section I) fora given composition of government expendi- 
ture will be higher which in turn mean that the additional expenditure 
required (Our G,* in Section I) to reach the full capacity level in different sec- 
tors will be correspondingly lower than what we have esumated in our exer- 
cise This should be viewed in the following context Although the capacity of 
different sectors must have been raised in the intervening period, the level 
and the structure of excess capacity as worked out for four broad sectors viz 
Basic Goods, Capital goods, Intermediate goods and Consumer goods have 
remained remarkably stable between 1971-80?. The composition of sovern- 
ment expenditure, at least the part relating to commodity purchases, might 
have been changed However, one does not expect drastic changes in the 
composition of government expenditure To the exetent the present pattern 
of sectoral demand conforms to the one implicit in this excercise, a much 
lower percentage of deficit spending than what we have indicated 1s likely to 
generate inflationary pressure 


1 The sectoral composition of the expenditure on commodity purchases has been generated 
by scruunising and shifting the data scattered over a large number of sources hke (1) 
Detailed Demands for Grants, (11) Directory of Government Purchases, (11) Supplement to 
the Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railway etc But in the case of salary disbursals, 
there is no way of working out the commodity vector directly This has been done ‘indirectly 
by establishing a relationship between the salary distribution of the government employees 
and the consumer behaviour with the help of three parameter lognormal distribution For 
further details see Atul Sarma and V B Tulasidhar, Economic Impact of Government Expendi- 
ture, Concept Publishing Co New Delhi, 1984 Chapters 3 & 4 


2 The Fifth Plan Input matrix consists of 66 sectors The coefficients are for 1973-74 at'1971- 
72 prices The domestic coefficient matrix has been generated by deducting import coef- 
ficients matrix from the total coefficient matrix. These matrices are given in Annexure III of 
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ae 
the ‘Technical Note’ The domestic coefficient has bis Condensed to 20 sectors using the 
standard procedures of aggregation See, Government of India, A Technical. Note on the 
Approach to the Fifth Five Year Plan, Planning Commission, New Delhi, 1973 


3. Weused the Leonuef inverse matrix of the form (I-A-CV)-1 Where A is the domestic coeffi- 
cient matrix, C is 20x2 matrix of marginal consumption coefficients and V is 2x20 matrix of 
value added coefficients For further details see V B Tulasidhar, Impact Analysts of the Indian 
Unton Government Expenditure in a Semi-Closed Input-Output Framework Thesis submitted to the 
Gujarat University, 1983, Chapter Ill 

4 Javshree Shah, Inter-Industry Vanations in Capaaty Utilization in Indian Industries A Time Senes 
Analysis 1960-73, (unpublished Ph D thesis} Gujarat University, 1981, Chapter III 


A Technical Note, op at Annexure HI- 

See the Report on Currency and Finance (Vol II) 1976-77, Reserve Bank óf India, Bombay, 
pp 24 and 33 

7 See Bakul H Dholakia, Inter-Industry Linkages of Housing Investment m India, Working Paper 
No 301, Ahmedabad | Indian Institute of Management 


& The induced import requirements have been worked out using the estimates of induced tmport requirements 
per unit of government expenditure made by V B. Tulasidhar, op at p 320 For the combined (com- 
modity plus salary) expenditure, ıt works out at Ks 819 per Rs 100 of additional 
expenditure 


A a 


9 The capacity ulnhzation ratios (per cent) are 


Sectors 1971-75 1980 
Basic goods 774 772 
Capital goods 602 62 4 
Intermediate goods 797 825 
Consumer goods 801 80 1 


See IJ Ahluwalia, Industral Growth tn India, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1985, p 109 
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The Rise and Fall of the Space Shuttle 


JANUARY 28, 1986 proved to be the blackest day m the history of human 
adventure into outer space On this cágic-day,'all the seven crew mernbers 
penshed ın the 25th space shuttle mission (Mission 51-L) and the 10th flight 
of the space shuttle Challenger This single accident left as many dead as the 
total dead ın all the previous space travel accidents 


The explosion was indeed a disaster for the enure humanity What adds 
to its tragic dimensions ts that millions of children, watching on TV a school 
teacher Christa McAuliffe hift off into space, saw everything end up m a 
fireball A unique experiment was in the offing 1n which the teacher in outer 
space was to give lessons to her students on the planet Earth In restrospect 
her words ' “If the teacher in space doesn't come back to teach, something 1s 
wrong”, holds an irony that no one can ignore Her words were meant to 
assure her students that the newly acquired space fame would not keep her 
away from her students 


Space ventures have always had an element of uncertainty and risk 
However, humanity had taken pride ın this endeavor and had come to 
believe that every forseeable risk had been eliminated, every concervahle 
safety system 1ncorporated and every possible accident scenario anticipated 
and eliminated At least, that was the case till mil:tarisanon and commer- 
cialisation got the upper hand ın space missions. 


Itis now leftto the ashes ofthe shuttle crew to tell the tragic consequence 
of rapid militansauon and commercialisation of outer space Hidden behind 
the triumphant story of shuttle flights, an all-time record of two dozen flights 
since 1981, ıs the not so widely known history of a space programme ndden 
with serious problems from its very outset. The manipulation by the power-, 
ful lobby of Aerospace industry and the US Space Administration ensured 
that those facts never got much attention in the mass media. But as one ofthe 
mvestigative reports put it, “the question was not whether a major disaster 

' could befall the shuttle programme but of when ” 

The first launch of space shuttle—the Columbi’ mission of April 12, 
1981— came after a senes of delays, cáusing severe anxiety to the US Space 
Admunistraton However, the delay did notlead to an early reappraisal of the 
programme.-This launch took place after the computer monitoring the 
launch stopped the launch several times 


' Delhi Saence Form, New Delhi 
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Some facts are stranger than science fiction once when the computer 
called a halt to the shuttle launch procedure, NASA tried to bypass the com- 
puter command Fortunately, they were unsuccessful The ship’s oil had 
become contaminated and the oil filters, in two out of three auxiliary power 
units, had become clogged This would have caused the jammung of the shut- 
tle’s hydraulic system that controls the landing gear Malfuncuoning of the 
landing gear would have led to a crash landing at a speed where nothing 
would be left to be salvaged 

What 1s indeed surprising 1s the haste with which the programme was 
made to proceed, although the first four flights, which were test flights, 
revealed that the shuttle performance, design and system components were 
far from satisfactory Usually, manned launches are undertaken only after 
the system 1s perfected to the maximum possible extent and after sufficient 
test flights are carried out to evaluate performance 


The widely known facts of the test flights show that the shuttle's insulat- 
ing tiles fell off with unfailing regularity during launches, and communica- 
tion channels with ground stations repeatedly faded TV cameras 
malfunctioned too often, even the life support system was badly flawed and 
many wondered whether the shuttle was a ‘bankable’ proposition More 
serious, however, were the scores of problems with its rockets (the boosters in 
particular) and the fuel ines The potential for a major mishap was not an 
unlikely event, but near certainty 


The principle hypothesis for the event relates to the defects in the boos- 
ter The Solid Rocket Boosters (SRB) consists ofa pair of idenucally designed, 
46 m tall and 4 meters wide rockets weighing 590,000 kg They are made up 
of four main segments attached to each other by 177 steel pins 


On the fatal flight one of the segments was new, the others had flown 
previously At the top of the boosters there 1s a nose containing the avionics 
and ignitor for the fuel, and at the other end, the rocket exhaust On every 
shuttle mission, the two boosters supply about 3 million pounds of thrust, 
providing the power to propel the orbiter out of Earth’s atmosphere On this 
il fated 25th mission, the boosters and the Challengers own liquid fuel 
engines were propelling into orbit the heaviest ever space cargo of all the 
shuttle missions The Challenger, 1t$ fuel rockets and other equipment 
weighed 2 million kg (405 m pounds) at launching NASA was reluctant to 
disclose what the net weight of pay load 1s ü 


Shuttle’s cryogenic liquid fuel rockets burn the highly volaule mix of 
liquid hydrogen and oxygen The external fuel tank which holds thus fuelisa 
kind of thermos flask containing 383,000 million gallons of liquid hydrogen 
at minus 217°C *and 148,000 millon gallons of liquid oxygen at minus 
147°C They are stored in separate compartments and 1s fed to the five shuttle 
rockets through 17 inch diameter aluminimum and steel piping 


At launch, orbiter’s main engines are ignited to yield more than a million 
pounds of thrust The shuttle with its external liquid fuel tank and SRBs 
begin the lft off, rocking into a wght arc Then as it steadieS itself, 
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Challenger’s computers se nd the artical Canad igniting the SRBs Each 
of them provide 2 9 million pounds more of thrust With this the combina- 
uon of shuttle (orbiter), the SRBs and the external fuel tank breaks loose from 
the launch pad and propels itself into space bound trajectory 


35 seconds into the flight, with the SRBs providing maximum thrust, the 
Challenger undergoes severe acrodynamic stress The orbiter's liquid fuel 
rockets are then automatically throttled down to-65 per cent thrust Seven- 
teen seconds later, Challenger’s on hoard computers, then throttles the 
engines once again to provide 104 per cent thrust At this stage, the SRBs 
would have burned nearly a million pounds of fuel 


On the computer screens at the mission control everything looked per- 
fetdy normal “Challenger, go at throttled up” the mission control signalled 
and mission pilot Michael J Smith responded “Roger, go at throttle up" 
Moments later a fireball engulfed the orbiter and the crew was lost in an enor- 
mous explosion 


If the mission had been successful, the solid fuel boosters would have 
burned for two minutes and 10 seconds before the shuttle commander jet- 
usoned them Thev would have plunged into the sea at 150 km per hour The 
impact at this speed destroys the nose cap and the avionics, but the steel 
segments of the casing survive to be recovered and re-used 


This time, the mission control had to destroy the boosters because one 
of the boosters was going out of control and heading towards a thickly pop- 
ulated part of Florida The self-destruct signal 1s common for both the boos- 
ters. Destruction of the boosters also destroyed with it the crucial physical 
evidence of what was wrong with them 


The ume when the flames were emerging from the solid rocket booster 
and licking the liquid fuel tank coincides with the stage of the lift off when the 
tank was subject to the greatest aerodynamic stress At this stage, the shuttle 1s 
propelling through the densest part of the atmosphere and the air passing 
between boosters and tank as well as between shuttle and tank, is at very high 
temperature due to fricuon heaung To help cope with this aero-dynamic 
and thermal stress, the pilot throttles the shuttle engines down to 65% of its 
full power At the ume of explosion, the shuttle commander was about to 
increase the thrust back to full power, after compleung thrust reduction 
manoeuvre This is done about 72 seconds after the ignition of solid rockets 
Whereas the flames were seen escaping only 14 seconds before the explosion, 
the unusual black plume appears immediately after ignition 


The Explosion Sequence 


The television pictures showed an orange glow at the base of the shuttle’s 
fuel tank, which then spread A second fainter glow was also seen behind the 
tank The film taken from the opposite side and released a week after the acci- 
dent revealed the glow as a Jet of flame from the ruptured right hand booster 
The glow finally spread towards the liquid hydrogen tank 


According to New Saentist, the flame glowing like a blow torch burns into 
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the hydrogen tank, releasing hydrogen fuel Hydrogen burns onlv slowly in 
air That slowness, perhaps, explains whv it took 14 seconds from the rupture 
of the hydrogen tank to the explosion It appears that within this ume gap 

the flames would have burst the oxygen tank as well, producing intense hear 
as the hydrogen and oxygen mixed and combined explosively From then on 
it would have taken only a fraction of a second for the fatal explosion 


If light weight sensors had’ been installed on the outside of the craft 
computers could have easily spotted the leak and aborted the flight The 
shuttle commander could have then got the'time to jettison both the tank and 
boosters and begin RTLS, the code for Return to Launch Site abort Alter- 
natively, the solid boosters could have been dumped, thus removing the 
source of flames before thev reached the oxygen line. In 1984, three Soviet 
cosmonauts on board a Sovuz flight were saved bv the protection svstem 
which allowed them to jump out of the exploding rocket E 

The absence of sensors was not the only flaw that plagued the shuttle 
programme The Presidenual Commission. invesugaung the tragedy 
examined NASA's cham of command amid charges that the Space Adminis- 
tration had wilfully sacrificed safety and ignored warnings not to go ahead 
with the launch Already the Commission had karned that the rocletespeits 
at Morton Thiokol, which makes the boosters had, on the eve'of the launch, 
unanimously opposed the laanch only to be overruled by their own 
managers after NASA officials brought sufficient pressures to bear on them 
NASA's managers interpreted the engineers. warning as only something ol 
‘minor concern’ 

Engineers reporting to the inquiry suspect the rubber rings inside the 
solid rocket boosters as the most likely cause of the accident The committee 
has been told that technical experts were worried about the effect of cold 
weather such as the one prevailing on the morning of the flight, on the *O' 
rings which ensures a perfect fit between the several panels that make up the 
walls of the booster 


The Morton-Thiokol experts had considered that the tempeiature of the 
solid fuel before launch should not drop below 4°C Although there are no 
temperature gauges inside the fuel, NASA technicians had calculated the 
temperature of the booster fuel to be about 13°C The air temperature at 
Cape Canaveral had, in fact, dropped to minus 22°C on the mght 
before the launch 

There ts also an opinion that the cold wind and chilly weather could have 
had very drastic effects on the booster The scenario put forth 15 somewhat 
hike thts The cold wind streams past one of the boosters directly facing the 
wind and gets slowed down This stream of air then goes around the cold 
liquid fuel tanks holding the liquid hydrogen and oxygen, maintained at verv 
low temparature, getting further cooled down in the process This mass of 
air, cooled well below the air temperature, then goes past the second booster 
This would, in turn, cause cooling of the second booster bélow the air 
temperature 

Though NASA has concluded that the inside, temperature was well 
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above the danger level, the engineers at the Cape were worried because they 
had no precedent of a launch under such conditions The officials from Mor- 
ton Thiokol had informed NASA the situation was “outside our expenence 
base,” recalls William ‘Lucas, director of the manned space flight centre at 


Houston. The longi temperature during any previous launches had been 


two weeks earlitk when ‘it dipped to 10 5°C However, after further discus- 


sion, the expertiopinygnywas overruled'and managers from Morton Thiokol 
gave consent fôr the launch 

Behind thé errors of judgement were strong commercial pressures One 
report indicated that Morton Thiokol’s contract for manufacturing boosters 
for shuttle was'being negotiated. With an order for another 180 boosters at 
stake, NASA was for the first ume considering other companies for competi- 
uve bids Allan McDonald, an engineer from Morton Thiokol had told the 
* members of the Congress that he wanted to postpone the flight, which had 
already been put off three umes He says that when he suggested this, NASA’s 
booster manager at the Kennedy Space Center, Lawrence Mulloy, replied : 
“My God, Thiokol when do you want me to launch ? Next April ?" 


McDonald ated the three year history of problems with rubber seals (the 
‘Q’ nngs) NASA was told on January 27 that the rubber would lose its 
resilience and:,thé seals would not seat properly if the temperature went 
below freezing NASA was well aware of the seaung deficiency, having been 
reminded by Thiokol on 19 August 1985 that there was a “high probability" 
that a second back-up O-ring would not work if called upon Such a failure 
would cause leakage of burning fuel from the booster 


Itis clear that NASA was too keen to meet atight launching schedule and 
rushed ahead despite warnings During hearings before the US Senate, 
officials from NASA acknowledged that there had been a potenually serious 
breakdown in the cham of consultations that precede each launch. During 
the morning of the flight, technicians had noticed 1ce on the gantry and on 
parts of the shuttle NASA was concerned that shattering 1ce can damage the 
delicate tiles on the shuttle during lift-off 

The members of the enquiry committee were ın for another surprise 
when they were informed that engineers from: Rockwell International had 
also warned the middle managers at NASA that they would not support a 
launch They were concerned of the dangerous amounts of ice on the struc- 
ture that supports the shuttle and its fuel tank. While icy conditions in itself 
was not unusual, the engineer coul! not predict what damage ıt might do 
when shaken loose during the shuti e’s ascent. Rockwell, which makes the 
orbiters, was mainly concerned that shattering 1ce might break some of the 
delicate tiles that protect the orbiter from the heat ‘of re-entry into 
Earth’s atmosphere 


Roccd-Petrone, an engineer with Rockwell, told NASA at about 09:00 
hours oh the morning of the launch that - “Rockwell cannot assure that it is 
safe to fly" NASA had already heard from‘Robert Glaysher, another Rock- 
well engineer, that the team had too little experience with such cold 
conditions—the temperature was about 0°C at that ume—to approve ofa 
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launch Glavsher said “We felt it was unsafe to flv! , This was the first 
ume that Rockwell has taken an ‘unsafe-to-fly’ position ” Arnold Aldrich, the 
top shuttle engineer at the Kennedy Space Center in Florida, maintains that 
Rockwell did not “ask or insist” that NASA cancel,the flight He and other 
NASA managers, like the NASA officials at the bonster ‘disasion, considered 
this to be of “minor concern” Although ice accuflandnt has yet not any 
direct bearing on the accident, the testimony is sinsla to Morton Thiokol’s 
story and reveals NASA's eagerness to go ahead with theelaunch, taking 
unprecedented risks ' 


A stream of documents now brought before the public show that the 
shuttle programme was badly flawed On 23 occasions, thé seals suffered 
varying amounts of erosion during fhght NASA and Morton Thiokol Were 
working out ways to improve their design on the day the Challenger took 


off 


On December 17, 1982, a propulsion expert at NASA warned in an 
internal memorandum that the shuttle and the crew would be lost shouid the 
seal system fail Without a perfect seal, the fuel, burning at 3204°C, would 
bum and possibly melt the steel casing The boosters’ O-rings originally fell 
in the category of parts labelled “cnucality-1R”, meaning that nothing stood 
between their failure and probable destruction of the shuttle, but that redun- 
dancy was built m. NASA documents reveal that on February 3, 1983, it 
reclassified the O-rings to simply “criticality-1”, meaning that the back up 
system might not work 


Engineers had noted that during the first second of ignition, the inboard 
arm of the joint rotated away from the other arm.of the Joint as the pressure of 
the burning fuel mounted At that ame the primary O-ring extrudes into the 
enlarged gap and fills it But it was felt that the arm may twist so much that the 
O-ring comes loose and will not seat Should the'primary nng then fail, there 
would be no back up 


The O-ring were also subject to erosion On 6 ofthe 171 main case joints 
examined from boosters recovered from past flights, hot gases had eroded 
the primary O-rings On at least two occasions, hot gases had got past the 
primary O-ring and deposited soot on the secondary O-ring And once, on 
29 April 1985, the secondary O-ring was eroded, possibly because it was 
unseated during a pre-launch pressure test Overall, O-rings were damaged 
or eroded on 13 gf the first 24 shuttle flights 


Series of reports from NASA’s propulsion division mentiohéd^O- ;hng 
problem Modifications were devised and by August 1985, Morton Thiokol 
had come up with 43 possibilities Implementation would have required 
several months or even years Meanwhile, NASA conunued to fly shuttles 

' under intense pressure to meet its goal of 24 flights per year by 1992 Accord- 
ing to The New York Times many NASA engineers held their breath when shut- 
tles were being lauched 
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NASA pondered over the safety of the boosters when first building the 
craftin the 1970s In 1978, the specialists hired by the agency to calculate pro- 
babilities of various accident scenarios, opined that danger of a serious acci- 
dent was neggible In December 1983, the US Airforce Weapons 
Laboratory decided to look again Twò of forthcoming shuttle payloads were 
to carry pavloads with plutonium as power source and an explosion would 
spread radiation The second analysis concluded that NASA had underes- 
umated the risk factor by p factor of anythıng between 100 to 1000 


Congressman Edward Markey, who released the report, calculates that 
the real risk of a booster malfunctioning 1s 1 ın 35 shuttle launches That 
made an, eventual accident “a virtual certainty”, Markey said Yet another 
Serious allegation has come from a former NASA employee, Richard Cook 
Cook’s job was to calculate the cost of shuttle work each year Cook wrote a 
memo to his superior, Michael Mann, on July 23, 1985 warning that the shut- 
tle’s safety was being “compromised” 


Reducing Safety to Increase Payload 


The solid fuel and oxidiser (to provide oxygen for burning) consist of a 
viscous mixture of aluminium powder, ammonium perchlorate iron oxide 
and an epoxy binder They are poured into the rocket casing and allowed to 
solidify Right through the centre 1s a bore for the ignition to proceed and the 
hot gases to escape to the rocket exhausts The steel casing 1s lined with 
insulating matenal (nitrile burtadiene rubber) that 1s designed to withstand 
high temperatures It undergoes slow charring during fhght The design is 
such that when the fuel 1s fully expended, half of the protective insulation 
should remain 


Strapping solid rockets to liquid fuel rockets 1s a very risky proposition 

In 1983, on the 3rd Challenger flight, the rocket nozzle at the base of an SRB 
‘was within several seconds of a burn through”, says David Winterholter, the 
acting chief of NASA's shuttle propulsion division ın Washington (News ’ 
Week) Despite the dangers involved, the same year, NASA decided to reduce 
the weight of the rockets and enhance payload capacity This was done by 
reducing the thickness of the SRB’s steel casing NASA was able to effect an 
increase in shuttles’ payload capacity by about 700 pounds Other mod- 
ifications were also made to speed up the burn rate and increase thrust Thus, 
a thinner SRB also made a burn through the casing easier 


In its drive for increasing payload capacity, changes were also made in 
the design of the external fuel tank These modificanons made the tank and 
its assembly lighter It was claimed that this did not result in reducing the 
tank assembly’s capacity to withstand the severe aerodynamic stresses 
Reductions were also made m the thickness of the aluminium alloy shell of the 
external tank After the first five flights, a weight reduction of 10,000 pounds 
was effected by making substanual changes The changes included altering 
and removal of structural suffners and suffner rings as well as reduction of 
fuel tank thickness. 
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Faulty Liquid Fuel Engines i L 


The main engines were also not free of troubles During tests in 1970, 
several of them blew up On the early shuttle missions, cracks had developed 
in the liquid hydrogen lines The small, high speed turbo Pumps, which 
generate 75,000 horse power and operating under high pressures at 35,000 
revolutions per minute, were a source of constant trouble Possibility of a 
broken blade from it hitting the fuel line or rupturing the tank was not unlike- 
ly Only last year, NASA awarded a contract to the Aerojet Tech Systems Co , 
California to improve the turbo machinery ' 


Military Compulstons and cost economics had come to outweigh the 
scientific significance of shuttle flights While, on one hand, the shuttle pro; 
gramme had become the workhorse of the ‘Star Wars’ (SDU) programme, it 
had also got to be made commercially viable by increasing the number of 
flights per year A re-usable heavy duty craft was primarily a military require- 
ment However, when decisions to opt for the shuttle programme were being 
made in the 1970s,., the backdrop of Vietnam war made military con- 
siderations unpopular, While seeking funds for the programme, the US Con- 
gress was told that the shuttle would substantially reduce costs of space 
travel 


The scientific community, by and large, did not accord much credibility 
to such a claim In fact, there was considerable opposition to the programme 
from top scientists Even the director of the Jet Propulsion ‘Laboratory, Bruce 
Murray, argued that US science had no compelling reasons for opting for the 
immediate development of a reusable space vehicle. NASA promised that it 
can, with such a vehicle, put payloads into orbit at a cost as low as $ 100 per 
pound of payload With unmanned one use vehicles, the costs were around 
$ 1000 per pound However, the payload costs in the initial shuttle flights 
were around $ 1100 per pound for a full payload, with the US Government 
heavily subsidising the flights Subsidies had to be resorted to because the 
European Space Agency was offering deployment of payloads through 
unmanned Arane launches at much less cost The actual cost per pound of 
payload without state subsidies on shuttles works out to be an enormous 
$ 4000 In order to make the shuttle cost effective, NASA had to chase a target 
of 30 flights per year on a budget of $ 2 billion 


According to Aviation Week, 14 shuttle missions were planned for 1986, 
of which 5 were to be flown on Challenger These pavloads would now have to 
be traded off among Columbia, Discovery and Atlantis 19 missions were planned 
for 1987. with six of them on Challenger With the loss of Challenger, the pro- 
gramme would be drastically delaved and these delays would considerabh 
push back the entire NASA programme ES : 

Military programme has priority over the civilian programmes and the 
delays would prove to be fatal for the space research projects, Apart from the 
curtailment of shuttle flights due to loss of Challenger, the investigations into 
the disaster can lead to a reasonable reassessment of the programme causing 
drastic reduction in the frequency of launches When this happens, given the 
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compulsions and strategic priorities of the Reagan administration, it 1s 
doubtful whether the space science projects would even get nomunal impor- 
tance ın the re-structured programme 


Over a period; space research has come to have only secondary 
significance in the shuttle programme The reasons, of course, were obvious 
from the very beginning the 30 tonne payload capacity of the shuttle was not 
required for any of the space research projects, 1t was undoubtedly a military 
requirement None of the research projects envisaged a 30 tonne payload 
capacity However, even with a large military component, the shuttle flights 
were more than half empty 


a 


Militarisation 


Over the next two years, shuttles launched from Cape Kennedy were 
scheduled to carry advanced missile early warning satellites, electronic 
intelligence statellites and Defence Satellite Communication payloads Shut- 
tle missions from the United States Air Force (USAF) base at, Vandenberg 
were to introduce an improved imaging, reconissance satellite and carry out 
polar orbit research for the Air Force 


Loss of Challenger has caused the US Department of Defence (DOD) to 
review its options for high priority Strategic Defence Initiative (the SDI or the 
Star Wars) payloads A series of high level consultations have begun after the 
explosion These meetings at the Strategic Defence Initiative Organisation 
(SDIO) have had the participation of Secretary of Defence, Caspar Wein- 
berger and Lt Gen James A Abraham, the SDIO Director These discussions 
centre around the launcher requirements of the SDIO The shuttie 1s mdis- 
pensable for the SDIO experiments 1n 1987 and in 1992 when the Star Wars 
programme enters its development stage 


The SBIO has purchased the last three available McDonnell Douglas 
Delta launches to augment the payload capacity available on the shuttles 
First Delta launch 1s scheduled for August 1986 Incréased use of space shut- 
tles by the USAF was sancuoned early last year under the provisions of the 
National Security Launch Strategy approved by the President Apart from the 
increased use of shuttles, the USAF also requires expendable launchers to 
put into orbit three high priority DOD space systems 


In a statement to a Senate Sub-Committee, Edward C Aldrige, Under Sec- 
retary, USAF, has said that these three consist of Defence Support Progranme 
Satellite (DSPS), Milstar hardened communications satellite and a classified 
system that he was not authorised to disclose The USAF requirements of the 
shuttle flights was estrmated at 9-12 payloads per year starting with the 1990s, 
excluding the needs of tì e SDI. This was revealed by the USAF Director of 
Space Systems and Command, Control and Communications, Bngadier 
General Donald J Kutyna at the hearings before the House Science & 
Technology Committee (Aviation Week, July '85) 


Also in existence is an exclusive USAF shuttle programme based at Van- 
denberg Air Force base Located on Southern California near Lompoe, the 
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Air Force spent $ 2 9 billion preparing the launch site for shuttle missions 

The first exclusive USAF launch was set up for mid July 1986 and 1s likely to 
be upset by the accident The space shuttle Discovery was viewed as a 
‘dedicated Vandenberg AFB orbiter 


Undaunted by the explosion, the USAF ıs continuing with its launch site 
and systems test schedule at Vandenberg in support of the planned launch of 
Discovery “We sull have no official change in our launch schedule, ahd-we re 
continuing to work towards a July 15 launch date”, reports Aviation Week 
quoting USAF officials According to these officials “until we hear otherwise, 
we'll continue our preparations (at Vandenberg)” 


Hypergolic and cryogenic propellant system tests and an exhaust duct 
problem: have already contributed to delays and snags in the schedule at 
Vandenberg Even without the delay caused by the loss of X Challenger, the 
USAF 1s faced with a suff schedule to meet the mid July first flight date, and 
the second Vandenberg launch planned for December 1986 


The Air Force needs the high lift capacity of the shuttle and the Titan 34- 
D class expendable launchers to meet its heavy lift requirements The recent 
explosion ofa Titan rocket launched by the Air Force underscores the frantic 
pace at which DOD work ıs being done The Titan rocket that exploded 1s, in 
fact, the alternative military payload booster for geo-synchronous orbit mis- 
sions from late 1988 


The shuttle is to be used in November 1987 to put into orbit 10 
NAVSTAR Global Positioning Satellite In fact, three such satellites were on 
Challenger as part of mixed payloads A major military mission on board the 
shuttle this year was to test Teal Ruby, an important component of Star Wars 
scheme Teal Ruby 1s an infrared tracking system designed to look down 
towards Earth and locate aircraft The shuttle was also to test other sensors 
Later experiments were expected to carry lasers and telescopes to'test their 
ability to track targets,in and above the atmosphere 


Scientific Setbacks 


For NASA, the year was to be “the Year of Science” Satellites were to 
probe polar regions of the Sun, study an asteroid and carry out observations 
on Jupiter A US space based experiment called ‘Astro’ to observe comet 
Halley was also planned in early March There was also the planned deploy- 
ment ın October 1986 of the much awaited Hubble Space Telescope All 

- These were to be carried on board Columbia and Challenger Ail these scien- 
tific missions now face posponement 283 


Another work that 1s to suffer greatly 1s the work on building a space sta- 
tion Two NASA missions planned for the year— Ulysses and Galileo, were to 
have been carried into space on board the shuttle They were to bé launched 
within a few days of each other, in mid May during a brief "launch window? 
The launch window ıs determined by the position of Jupiter These con- 
ditions will not come around again untl July 1987. 


Ulysses, a joint mission of NASA and the European Space Agency, 
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would have explored the poles of the Sun and nearby interstellar space Both 
Ulysses and Galileo were to have been sent deep into space by a modified 
Centaur rocket attached to the scientific payloads and launched from the 
shuttles cargo by The-solar orbit of Ulysses was to have been achieved by 
using the gravitational field of Jupiter as a ‘shng-shot 


On the way to Jupiter, Galileo would have given scientists a close view of 
the asteroid-Amphitrite Galileo 1s designed to orbit Jupiter for two years and 
to parachute scientific instruments into the planet’s mystry atmosphere 


Biggest scientific casuality could be the Edwin P Hubble Space Teles- 
cope, one of the most elaborate scientific instruments ever to be designed 
The project has already been delayed several times The telescope costs more 
than $ 12 billion, and can probe far deeper into space than has ever 
been possible 


Commercial Setbacks 


Commercialisation of the shuttle flights have also suffered setbacks that 
may not be possible to be reversed According to Brad Meslin, the Executive 
Vice President_at the Center for Space Policy, 1n Boston, space ventures 
requiring immediate financing may go “down the tubes”, since the catas- 
trophe 1s expected to have a chilling effect on space finance Projects that 
would be delayed include a material processing experiment belonging to 
Boeing, Grumman and Rockwell and a polymer experiment planned by the 
3M and General Motors 


The underwriters have had record losses, about $ 600 million, on space 
risks over the past two years Underwniting of insurance policies coveríng 
shuttle flights would be frozen for several months, said Brian Stockwell, Pre-: 
sident of Corroon & Black Inspace, a leading broker in the US (New Scentist) 
If the shuttle programme remains grounded for about a year, many satellite 
owners would switch over to the European Space Agency’s Anane rocket for 
deployment However, the Ariane programme is also not without difficulties 
and 1s running 6 months behind schedule, since the failure of Ariane V15 in 
September 1985 


NASA had plans to launch 6 communication satellites in 1986 and 8 in 
1987 Many of these, including two of the Ministry of Defence, UK would also 


, be delayed Other satellites facing delays belong to India, Indonesia, Intelsat, 


GTE, Western Union, Hughes, American Satellite Business Systems and, 
the RCA 


Explosion of a Myth 


The myth that was sought to be foisted on the American psyche that 
space weapons and the SDI (the Star Wars programme) would make USA safe 
has been badly exploded wath the shuttle tragedy If the teacher in space has 
not come back to teach, the reasons for what went wrong are not far to seek 
She was simply the victim of a dangerously musconcieved strategic program- 
me. The fire ball in Florida sky proved that there cannot be even a fool proof 
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space launch let alone a super sophisticated fail proofand invulnerable space 
weapons system Ifthe mission control computers could not sense the fate of 
the shuttle crew when orange flames were licking the liquid hydrogen fuel 
tanks, can SDI save the American {Crew of the spaceship Earth when the 
American ICBMs start on their doomsday trajectories to *win*a nuclear war ? 
The lessontfrom the Florida sky was, if anything the explosion of the Star 
Wars myth “While paying tributes to the seven heroes of Challenger, let us 
hope that the lesson 1s hot lost on anyone 
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Language As Ideology 


VEENA Das (ed ) THE WORD AND THE WORLD Fantasy, Symbol and 
Record, Sage Publications, 1986, pp 218 


LANGUAGE, or as the authors of this book put it, the word, has a complex 
role to play in the science of man Engels, in his seminal work, The Part Played 
by Labour in the Transition from Ape to Man, written in 1876 and first published in 
1896, has this to say “Mastery over nature began with the development of 
tbe hand, with labour, and widened man's horizon at every new advance He 
was continually discovering new, hitherto unknown, properues in natural 
* objects On the other hand, the development of labour necessarily helped to 
bring the members of society closer together by mcreasing cases of mutual 
Support and joint acuvity, and by making clear the advantage of this Joint 
activity to each individual — First labour, after ıt and then with it speech— 
these were the two most essential sumuli under the influence of which the 
brain of the ape gradually changed into that of man ”! This higlilights two 
aspects of language tis developmental grasp over reality and its use as ideology Any 
streçs on the one without the other will lead to parual or faulty conclusions, as 
we shall see 


The traditional anthropological approach, trom which the editors of this 
volume and many of the contributors are unable to escape, ignores the 
amportance of a historical perspective in sifting out elements of a growing 
developmental grasp from merely ideologically, giving new solutions for pro- 
blems faced by society This is evident, when the introduction to this volume 
states “This volume lies at the intersection of life and the word, recognising 
the transient quality of both and acknowledging the inherent plurality 
through which words are made and re-made ”? 


« This also ıs an important class perspective, for, “almost the whole (of) 
ideology amounts either to a distorted interpretation of this history or to a 
complete abstraction from ıt Ideology is itself only one of the aspects of this 
history "* Thus, the shifts and distortions that take place, the contradictory 
ideologies that coexist and the over-arching solutions that are imposed on 
society reflect class struggle and the interésts of the ruling classes parading as 
the ruling ideology, whose limitauons, distortions from reality and transfor- 
mations are necessarily ephemeral To acknowledge that as “words are made 
and remade” existenually ıs essentially to deny the historical perspective that 
alone shows how ephemeral they are and points to more durable perspec- 
uves, where historically, the rule of the exploiung classes has broken down in 
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many countries of the world with the establishment of socialist society, giving 
even - ideological producuon a new role free from the distornons 
necessitated by exploitative societies that preceded it 


What then are the insights that Western-oriented anthropology offers 
us ? Being ahistorical, the conclusions are necessarily partial But sull, 1t 1s 
mteresting to see which avenues of research are developed and which are 
ignored Let us start with Pocock’s Art and Theology m the Bhagavata 
Purana 


Fist, in the creation of a mythology, time the irreversible and constantly 
moving on, must be done away with in other words, an ahistorical perspectwve'is 
called for, a perspective that 1s achieved by “an elaborate mathematics which, 
through its speciously precise conversion tables, presents the ancestors; 
gods, Bramha and finally the Supreme Being as existing 1n mcalculable and 
increasingly greater units oftime. Human time, therefort, although proceed- 
ing at a rate faster than the divine time (s) ıs not quahtauvely different. 
However, it is less real than divine time and we have seen how the conversion 
of one into the other underlines the relative reahues "* And this relativism , 
too, 1s negated through the doctrine of rebirth (samsara), which dissolves 
various sequential identities into one, so that each appears to be no more 
than a 1nask of a reality belonging to a sequence of ume other than that of the 
perceived world Then, “at the end of 1000 catur yuga, one day of Brahma for a 
Kalpa clapses *Fhen the flames from the mouth of Shesha destroy all the 
worlds and Brahma sleeps on Shesha for another Kalpa unul the work of crea- 
ton ts renewed "5 At the same nme, while the progression of time is from 
good to evil, m general, the Bhagavata overcomes this contradiction by allow- 
ing individual release from the coils of Kalzyuga through bhakti, not so rare a 
ploy, as all religions place faith above perception and the logical conclusions 
derived from 1t 


What is striking here is the closeness of this ahistorical ideological 
perspective of early medieval Hindu thought to that of our anthropologists, 
whereas the Hindu theologians see the destruction of old worlds and crea- 
uon of new ones through the concept of pralaya, our anthropologists see 
worlds made and remade after periods of social breakdown that Durkheim 
called anome And we shall.see Iater what purpose this serves 


We see also ın Pocock's analysis how this timelessness allows the fusion 
and radical alteration of realines These are assured by metaphoric inclusion 
of twin personales ike Krishna-Balarama, and then, by a series of metonymic 
introductions to Krishna-Rama, and finally, Krishna-Arjuna, with Balarama 
having lost his superior status and becoming secondary to Krshna* 
Moreover, in some ways Pocock fits the facts into the schema, for Arjuna, 
after Krishna’s death, becomes the protector of the Yadus who survive, and 
appoints Parikshit, his great-grandson to rule over them, ın a sense, redress- 
ing the balance between Balarama and Krishna But all this still does not 
answer the question why these gods have to be integrated in this fashion 
. Pocock sees this exercise purely as a philosophic one “what ts destroyed in 
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the microcosm or the mocrocosm 1s an illusion, only the self-knowing atman 
trulv exists, free of cycle or sequence "^ This sull fails to explain why such a 
long-winded exercise 15 needed to incorporate the Yadu-hero Krishna into 
the pantheon at a level higher even than Rama, who becomes Arjuna at the 
tail end of the Purana 


D D Kosambi, over twenty years ago, in 1964, dealt with this question 
quite differently when he explained the puranas as the basis of primitive class, 
and state formation among people who had previously been independent, 
egalitarian tribes legitimised bv a priestly class, very often at the cost of 
independent KsHatriya republics Krishna’s genesis 1s seen in the same 
perspective, he notes how “a great deal of doctrine later palmed off in 
Krishna’s name was surreptitiously borrowed from Buddhism, as for that 
matter were some epithets (Bhagavata, Narottama, Purushottama) Where the 
Buddha was an historical figure, it 15 difficult to find anything historical about 
any ofthe numerous Krishnas whose myths ad legends coalesced to form the 
darkall-god The whole Krishna saga 1s a magnificent example of what a 
true believer can manage to swallow, a perfect setting of opportunism for the 
specious arguments of the Gita It reflects the relationship between a highly 
complex society with a relatively primitive. level of production and its 
religion ”” 


What, fundamentally, was the social role of Buddhism now borrowed by 
the Krishna cult ? It developed out of a crumbling society “The Buddha 
accepted the new social requirement in which debtors and slaves could not 
run away from their obhgations, animals could no longer be killed indis- 
criminately, and private property could not be appropriated Ability to pay 
taxes was considered by the Buddha as one of the five fruits of wealth And 
at the same time he offered to the oppressed peoples of his times a suitable 
illusion of ancient tribal communism which was already trampled and under- 
mined ın reality In fact, the Buddha had to act as an unconscious tool of his- 
tory, andit was not possible for him, though he understood the problem fully 
well, to change the course of historical transformation and re-establish the 
pre-class society once again Class Society, inspite of all its ugliness was a his- 
torical necessity, and what the Buddha could do under such a condition was 
to boost up some of its progressive features in public life and to rescue some 
of the beneficial aspects of tribal life in a class society "'? 


In fact, this ıs precisely what the Krishna legend does, and his multiple 
affairs with the gopis and encounters with tribal mother-goddesses are loved 
by the general public as it offers them an illusion of the easy interpersonal 
relations obtaining in egalitarian societies But this 1s only one aspect of the 
question The other aspects that through the association with this egalitarian 
ideal, an individual relation of submission is built-up, which 1s described by 
Kakar ın his paper, Erotic Fantasy the Secret Passion of Radha and Krishna, as 
follows “Krrshna’s erotic homage to Radha conveys something of the 
aching quality of man’s fantasy of surrender at the height of sexual 
excitement "!! But there is more than mere fantasy to it, for we are told “In 
the bhakti cults, where the worshipper must create an erotic relationship with 
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Krishna, the transcendence of the boundaries of gender becomes imperative 
for the male devotee, who endeavours to behave like a woman in relation to 
the Lord "'^ The fundamental thing here is that in the transition from one 
form of exploitative societv to another, or in the case of social "*safetv-valves,"' 
the concept of liberation through submission takes the place of liberation through 
struggle, the genuinely revolutionary solution But this aspect of the Gita 
Govinda and the Krishna cult remains unexplored on account of the 
perspective of the author, as well as the diversionary role of Krishna cults 
today when social discontent has perfectlv valid revolutionary channels of 
expression available to it 


Itstill remains to be explained why Buddhism, very much a social revolt, 
does not survive, and the Krishna cult takes its place The answer ultimately 
bes in the limits of the productive processes at work behind these myths and 
ideologies Their basis was the development of an carlv stage of the caste svs- 
tem with food production upto 700 B C “under which the fruits of labour 
could be expropriated without slavery,” and later, this expanded southward, 
"backed by the highly developed northern society with its advanced techni- 
ques, in particular, a recently acquired knowledge of metals The new territory was 
far more varied and not to be settled in the same way as the northern. Hence 
the further development and new function of caste, where the Brahmin 
would write puranas to make aboriginal rites respectable, while the savage 
chiefs of the tbe would turn into Kings and nobles ruling over the tribe This 
was really the formation of new ciasses under external sumulus, whereas thc 
older northern «aste system had first developed as a class-stiucture from 
within the tribe "^ The first of these stages corresponds to the supremacy of 
the plough-bearing Balarama, the second to the iron-bearing and death- 
deahng inventions of the northern states brought in. by brahmamxal 
advisors, after the victory of the kingdoms Kası and Kosala over the 
tribal republics 


Thus, while Buddhism reflected the autonomous transformation of 
tribal society into states and classes, the later process as the puranic inflations 
indicate, merely developed a method of coexisting with primitive socio- 
economic formations in the narrow self-interest of brahmanical priests and 
the tribal aristoc racies they sought to liberate from the mass of tribesmen, 
without necessarily advancing the productive forces as had happened in the 
initial stages in the North For this, the supernatural figure of Krishna, with 
his pragmauc capacity to integrate the tribal mother-goddess cults, was a far 
better choice than the arid philosopher who preached non-violence and aus- 
terity And so, Krishna took on the mantle of the Buddha, and the critical 
spirit of the Buddha was replaced bv submission to the deity 


The position of Kasi too, 1s to be seen in this perspective. Eck, in her 
paper on Banaras Cosmos and Paradise in the Hindu Imagination, analyses the 
Kası Khanda, which she sees as “a narrative context in. which. Kashi is 
‘constructed’ in the imagination, through one storv after another "'! plaving 
with the spatial dimension just as in the Bhagavata Purana the temporal aspect 
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1s utilised But, essentially, the effort ıs the same to come to terms with 
unpleasawt class realites by recreaung an illusion of primaeval egal- 
tarianism In the Kasi myth too, the space of Kası ıs presented not as what it is, 
but as “Anandavana òr Ananda Kanana —the Forest of Bliss While invesugat- 
ing Kashi in the Hindmnmagination, we must recognise the fact that, to a 
great extent, It is not mentally fashioned as a city at all, but as a forest In it, 
“thère bers kama, no instinctive passion no Krodha, natural enmity,’ 5 so 
there 1s 30 question of rebirth so necessary to maintain the inegalitarian caste 
society ihat had emerged Kası thus became the living symbol of the 
egalitarian illusion 


And yet, behind this benign jlusion, even Eck notes, “there is one clear 
and visible indicator of Kasi's transcendent quality, however, and that is the 
roleafdeath in the life of the city ?!* Though from an ahistorical perspective, 
Eck sees only ‘moksa’ or liberation from the cycle of transmigration, Kosamb1 
points to a far deeper connexion that Kasi had with the death of egalitarian, 
symbuottc tribal society Kosambi, for example, notes a cave drawing of 800 
BC in Mirzapur district, showing “a charioteer attacking the aborigines 
(who drew the picture) with adıscus The chagoteers would be aryans 
exoloring the region across the river for iron ore ” around “the ume when the 

„first settlement at Banaras was founded ”" Thus, the connection of Kası with 
iren-mining and with.1ron as the death-dealing metal (Krishna too 1s killed 
with an iron-tipped arrow) was probably its first reason for pre-eminence 
However, Kası was soon to be conquered by Kosala, and once its real pre- 
eminence was gone, a mythical character had to be created for ıt Why this 
survived to become so central to Hinduism can only be explained historically 
and not’ structurally 


The history of the process shows ıt was of extremely limited value to the 
development of productive forces Kosambi notes how, for Hindu culture, 
“The melung-pet was the Delhi-Meerut-Mathura area, at a ume when 
metals, especially sron, were known but in short supply Late Vedic Arvans, 
Naga food-gatherers of the forgsted divide, and Krishna’s neovedic cattle- 
herders could together form a more efficient food producing society if only 
theysstopped fighting each other The envirogment and shortage of metals 
made +t impossible for anyone ‘of, the three tó subdue the others by naked for- 
ce Sothe‘myths had to coalesée Recombinarion of the human elements was 
helped.by.&he Kasyapjas, the editing of legends was done by another Brahmin 
class, the .Bhngus': «The mutual acculturation was so effective that the 
Mahabharata, continued io bennflated and the Puranas rewritten on the same 
model throughout. the medieval period The process failed only when grouping peo- 
ple together pu the basis fjant superstition could no longer help to create a mote productive 
society This failure wasjmade paterit by the relative ease of the Muslim con- 
quest ”'$ Thus, whete . the, anthropologist, from the perspective of the 


idealogase sees a, successful literary effort, the historian notes the bleak con- ' 


ditions that gave ig primacy, and how, ultimately, it failed to build an endur- 
ing reality around itself#4s rt was never meant to anyway-but became merely a 


mechanism of a narrow class of brahmins to earn a parasitic living as second- ' 
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class citizens in a state ruled by a foreign elite im aid 


This ıs brought home even more clearly in Anuradh’ kapur's paper on 
Actors, Pilgrims, Kings and Gods The Ram Lila at Ram Neggy, largely because the 
author has touched on certain historical realities that highlight the non- 
deterministic role played by thé ideologist, except on the existential and 
ephemeral level, first in a colonial state and then in a ‘secular? Republic, both 
of whom patronized local ritual as they failed to eradicaté t£ sem feudal 


relations that sull characterise rural India : "e 


The Ramnagar Ramlila, i 15 said, began ın 1825, but its formalisation asa 
ritual took place in the period of 1885-1889, when Ishwar Prashad Narain 
Singh was Maharaja, that ss, after the integration of the principality into the 
colonial state in 1875 Thus, the Ramlila emerges at a period whzert she 
developmental role of the Banaras ruling house as well as its political 
independence have both been extinguished 


What then 1s the function of this ideology ? Kapur correctly notes “the 
Maharaja’s idenuty receives support from the spectacle of the Ramhla far 
being a King 1s at no time spotlighted, displayed, pointed towards, as it 1$ 
done during the month of the performance "!* And as is usual in myth, the 
task 1s accomplished through multiplying metaphors where the king standg 
as the symbol of the ruling deity of the city, Shiva As the regent of Shiva, the 
performance begins only if he or one of his family members in present, onlv 
he and his guest view it astride an elephant, and he interrupts the perfor- 
mance for prayers and so on 


* 

Then his metaphorical equivalence with Rama is stressed whenat is his 
worship of arms (1 e iron) that takes the centre-stage and he leads the proces- 
sion of the audience to Lanka. But metaphor is not enough, fer we see that 
when it comes to the killing of Ravana, he is absent, “as one King should not 
witness the death of another "?? Thus we see that in myth and ritugl mere 
relational identity ıs not enough A metonymic transformauon is required, 
where a part of one scheme of things is physi€ally introduced into the other, 
giving an illusion of areal transformation, resulting in a new relation entering 
the minds of people Mas. oS t * 


L 
M ^e se 
Toe. e - 


This ıs enacted in the Maharaja’s palace, when out ofthe context of the 
Ramachantamanasa, the Maharaja fetes the gods in his palace “Within one 
evening, the Maharaja pays tribute to the gods like allghe‘devoteesan Ram- 
nagar would like to but cannot since they are not royalty, he sanctifies his. dyn 
home by having the swarupas (symbols.of detty)enterat, he aĉhıeves contem- 
poraneity with the gods by stepping drrécttyunto their ld zand Recompletes 
his duties as a patron by rewarding his performers Over and above that he 
reclaims his ground as Maharaja During the previous 30"days-Ramwriagar 
town has been Rama's home and space on the ‘peripheries of which the 
Maharaja remained Today we more from Tulsi's and, Ramg's territory into 
‘that of the Maharaja's not only figuratively but actually "5i Thus the purpose of 
the enactment is to legitrmise the Maharaja’s role in a manner in which, for 
obvious reasons, a colonial power could not 


~ 
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Kapur, however, introduces another aspect in her paper, which 1s not 
developed as 1t should be She notes “When the Maharaja's privileges as the 
ruler of Banaras were abolished in 1949, the Government of India agreed to 
pay him Rs 10,000 for the Ramlila and for the maintenance of the temple 
connected with ıt This amount was later increased to Rs 115,000 22 [t 1s 
understandable that a despotic or colonial power should need to prop up its 
henchmen by such ideological means, but it ıs explicable in an indepen- 
dent state that forced the colonial masters to retreat before the onslaught of 
the national movement should do so, unless ofcourse, its manner of acquir- 
ing independence from its eneítiy left much to be desired. that is, the failure 
to complete the agrarian revolution to acquire the genuine support of the 
masses for the Indian state Failing that any legitimacy, be ıt of the Puranas or 
the Ramnagar Ramlila would have to do The weakness of the authropologi- 
cal approach is that while 1t can explore the purely ideological function. of the 
word, 1t 15 blind to the process and analysis of the survival and collapse of 
ideologies which can only develop on the basis of a historical understanding 
Only Kapur's paper touches on this marginally in this volume, otherwise, 1t 15 
generally lacking, leading to a very superficial understanding of the word 


However, there are certam insights, which the anthropological method 
does bring into relief In Roma Chatterjy's paper The Voyage of the Hero the 
Self and the other of one Narratwe tradition of Purula, one cannot help butquestion 
the reducuon of 'travel? narrative stories set in caste society to a simplisuc 
‘self-other’ pattern, and the editor also notes “that n the stories the other 1s 

. not modelled after one single image "?? At a more general level, there 1s a 
concept of the self transformed through struggle, and “the struggle is 
manifested in different ways depending on the initial impetus responsible for 
the voyage," ın which stages of life are represented, showing the super- 
ficiality of the analyncal categories used by the author 


Itissignificant, however,as Chatterji notes “In these stories, the society 
is initially in a state of conflict ın which even if there are reflexive selves they 
are in a hostile relationship with those around them Instead of communica- 
tion and cooperauon, there 1s only misunderstanding and deception From 
this state the stories describe the movement through the voyage-a luminal 
process-by which the social group 1s formed, self-consciousness and maining 
established, though very painfully at umes ” Obviously the stones deal with 
social contradictions which they highhght and try to resolve, a process which 
can only be analysed in the concrete historical conditions they emerge and 
flourish in and nog structurally only 

A detailed analysis of all such contradictions 1s not possible, but there 1s 
one theme that recurs in a number of articles and which has a broader 
significancé, which 1s worth analysing The importance of marriage as a quest 
(very often representing the fruit of victory in a contest) contrasts sharply with 
the attitude to women, who are either represented as witches or are sacr}ficed 
in the tales This ıs a feature common to both the Purulia stories and that of 
Puran Bhagat,” where Luna, the evil step-mother and Sundari, the sacrificed 
woman are both present. It 1s interesting that both these sets of stories are 
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popular among peasant communities where obviously the economic impor- 
tance of the farm labour of women conflicts sharply with their low status in 
Hindu society, giving birth to an ambivalence towards wives who are either 
projected as evil spirits or innocent sacrifices This attitude clearly shows that 
peasant society cannot accept the Hindu ideal of the servile and submissive 
wife and the conflict between that :dealisation and the economic reality gave 
birth to a body of literature that was fundamentally against women, rep- 
resenting them either as ‘evil’ or part and parcel of a “sacrificial resolution”? 
of this contradiction In other words, wolence alone ss the basis of the degradation of 
women in Hindu soaety, but the theme is neither picked up nor elaborated by 
the authors of this volume in spite of them avowed interest in 
“existential” problems 


But a related aspect ıs noted by Gill that “unlike the Oedipus myth, 
where the son kills the father and marries his mother, the disequilibrium in 
the Puran legend ıs just the opposite It is the mother who seduces the son. 
and it is the father who kills his progeny In this mother-son relation, what 1s 
challenged 1s the authority and, conséquently, the masculinity of the 
father ”?3 The “mother” here, as we have seen above, 1s an ambivalent figure, 
hcre ambivalence being represented as two persons, a good real mother and 
a bad step-mother, but the father, as in the case of Dasratha, 1s exonerated of 
his guilt for the "sacrifice" of his son, a sacrifice Yayati exacts in far more 
crude terms This reflects the enormous need, in a strongly male dominated 
society to 1deologically buttress the gerontocratc principle, as killings bet- 
ween fathers and sons were common among the ruling classes, both Hindu 
and Muslim, but unacceptable to the peasantry, hence the ambivalance 
expressed in the stories Gill describes it as follows - “It 1s the older genera- 
uon, the generation of authority and power, the generation that gives birth 
but wants to withhold the generative process of growth, that fails When an 
element of the old structure wants to pull back the new, sprouting youth, it 
refuses to oblige The brutal rejection sows the seeds of extreme frustration 
and destruction amongst the old The transformational, creative process that 
emerges in the legend of Puran is progressive and does not take a single step 
In regression”? " 


` Also, the legend of Puran Bhagat analysed here 1s a nineteenth century 
version and could well be compared with earlier versions, as well as with the 
story of Yayati who took over his son's youth, to show how the gerontocyatic 
principle had suffered a decline over the years However, the exclusive 
reliance on existential or psychological analysis fails to explain why the 
Oedipus myth prevailed in ancient Greece and that of Yayatiin ancient India, 
and why, a radically altered version of it developed in nineteenth-century 
Punjab Why was Sophocles regressive and Shahryar progressive—and for 
that matter, where does Sartre's Anugone stand in relation to the two ? Also, 
what 1s the connection between the ‘sacrificial resolution’ of Puran Bhagat's 
love for Sundaran as opposed to the new pattern of romances hike Mirza 
Saheban, Sohni Mahiwal and Heer Ranjha which gained far more populanty 
in the same period ? The psycholingurstic approach leaves too many ques- 
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tions unanswered to be considered a rigorous one and the conclusions it 
often comes to are trite and tautologous The major weakness of this type of 
analysis 1s that it sees literary creations as explanations of themselves in them- 
selves and not in relauon to the realities that give birth to them or sustain 
them over the years That is why, Urvashi Misn, while explaining the 
ambiguity, and consequently ntual, attached to children, fails to explain why 
“integration based on sameness” of the tradition has to be balanced with 
“uniqueness of the individual” today except in bare structural terms as a 
“contradiction ”° In fact, the whole historical development of the individual 
with the development of capitalist relauons of production and their penetra- 
uon into pre-capitalist societies passes without notice 


In his article on the Colonial administration and its ordering of knowledge to aid 
its rule, Richard Saumarez Smith notes how the British created a situation, 
where “on the one hand, land mass of India ıs parutioned into discrete units, 
every square inch of which is mappable and has owners and occupants subject to 
legal controls, on the other hand, the social mass of India partiuoned 
similarly into discrete named socal groüps, each subject to its own rules and customs, 
which knowable become governable "?' However, there ıs more to 
knowledge than Smith gives credit for Facts were ordered by imperialism in 
a particular fashion to suit its rule The meaning of ownership was quite dif- 
ferent under imperial rule from the pre-British period as the numerous 
experiments with land-tenure reflect Secondly, the ossification of Indian 
society into discrete castes, each with its own rules and customs (and very often new 
status given to it by the British as in the case of the category of ‘personal law’ 
or ‘martial races’), served the process of ‘divide and rule’ in a manner the old 
organic caste village never did However, he ignores the fact that behind this 
lay the military failure of imperialism in the revolt of 1857 and political pro- 
blems created by the disaffection of the intelligensia, necessitating a ‘scren- 
tific’ ideology to buttress Bntsh rule ‘ 


But, Smith notes how this resulted ın a situation where “instead of a 
federation of thousands of ‘little republics,’ each with its own terms of 
engagement and its own constitution, society became fragmented into count- 
less statuses in knowledge and in law "*? Thus ‘personal law’ became the mnovation 
through which mpenalism institutionalised and codified rules of interpersonal behaviour, 
arbitrarily at one point ın tıme, to divide the people ın a manner in which they were never 
divided before Also, individual officers had considerable latitude in granting 
rights of ownership and status, which they did not hesitate to turn to their 
own pecuniary advantage * Moreover, the whole system was based on 
violence, both of umperialist armies and those of its henchmen, the lan- 
dlords The law arid records came in only to jusufy ıt They could only but- 
tress the violence and pot replace it The fact that this linguisuc approach 
obscures this reality reflects its poverty and its failure to come to terms with 
irreversible change and the ongoing developments of society, both pro- 
gressive and revolunonary Nor can it explain why, of an unprecedented bat- 
tery of records and legislation, imperialist rule came to an end just when it 
had declared for itself a millennial life after the construction of New Delhi in 
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1911 as its custom-built repository of records and legislative activity 


This failure to understand and analyse the developmental aspect of 
society, which ultimately determmes which cultural structures survive or 
transform and which are destroyed, is reflected most sharply in the article on 
Violence, Victmhood, and the lauguage of Silence by Veena Das and Ashis Nandy 
Their approach, while 1t can explain socially contained forms of violence like 
sacrifice and feuding, it 1s unable to explain revolutionary violence as it limits 
itself only to one context of discourse And that is because of their own defini- 
ton, where both counter-revolutionary and revolutionary violence figure as 
anomie, or just social beakdown, obviously favouring counter-revolution by 
equating ıt with revolution The continuum is seen as “the movement from 
violence, as generative of society and culture, to the loss of signification in 
periods of anomie when violence cannot be contained within any structure of 
ideas Thus the movement here is from the understanding of order to 
anomie The language by which order is created and communicated 1s easier 
to comprehend Loss of signification cannot find a language within which it 


could be represented ”** j 


Yet, they do appreciate the limitations of this approach, for they can 
vaguely comprehend the existence of “a dden knowledge to find expression 
at some later date "55 This knowledge is hidden from them only because of 
their narrow perspective From another standpoint, “New art never begins 
with new forms new art is born with new man °° Here, it 1s the "changing 
relations between man and the world” through history that are significant *” These 
relations have been studied by Karl Marx,and Frederick Engels and their 
broad parameters outlined as follows “The first stage 1s that of the ‘initial 
integrity’ of man, which corresponds to the pre-capitalist formations At this 
stage man has still not worked out his relations with the world in full measure 
or become detached from the material and spiritual environment he has 
created for himself The second is that of bourgeois social relations and the 
capitalist division of labour, which tends to lead to the complete bankruptcy 
of the individual and general alienation of his creative powers Finally, com- 
munism, which ıs ‘the real appropiration of the human essence by and the com- 
plete return of man to himself as a social (human) being—a return 
accomplished consciously and embracing the enure wealth of previous 
development "** There is nothing Aidden in the historical method Only it 
requires a more rigorous approach and analysis 


From this perspective, “thousands of ‘nerves’ and ‘blood vessels’ join art 
to the social organism as a whole In one way or another, literally everything 
exerts influence on the condition of art and its tendencies to develop the ~ 
social system, its class structure, economy, politics, ideology, changing social 
attitudes, the goals which a nation sets itself at a given moment or even their 
absence, a nation’s level of education and culture; the stormy or relatively 
calm atmosphere of social life, the general situation in the world — "9, while 
“structurologists make life easier for themselves by analysing these texts ın 
isolation without regard for the external world reflected and imprinted in 
them ”* The Marxist approach does not reduce the progress of man over 
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time and the role of ideology in it to mere “ephemer: 
penings which obscure the inevitable development o! 
society to communism 

The authors of this book on the other hand, by ov 
transforming reality, achieve a method of white wash 
that keeps decaying traditions alive beyond their time a: 
role of revolutionary struggle in creating new stanc 
forms This approach is not only static, but it also 15 a 
ness and decay, while at the same ume diverting us 
gressive creative effort and an understanding of huma 
so essenual for intellectuals in any period of history 
approach can never help us comprehend the worc 
limitations were so clearly spelt out by Engels a 110 : 
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Editorial Note 
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THE ARGUMENT that pre-capitalist land relations impose a fetter upon 
capitalist development in the country has been advanced by many. Where 
they differ from one another 1s with regard to their differing perceptions of 
how this fetter actually operates , these ın turn spring from differing per- . 
ceptions of the precise nature of the pre-capitalist relations, the precise 
transmutations that have occurred in these relations on account of the 
pursuit of the capitalist. path of development, and the precise contours.of 
the macro-economic dynamics of Indian capitalism Pradhan Harishankar 
Prasad’s lead article in the current number of Social Scientist 1s of intetest 
because he clearly takes a particular position on all these questions : 
characterising the agrarian relations in large tracts of the country as semi 
feudal, he holds that the land-owners have no interest ın developing the ` 
productive forces in agriculture, and instead deploy much of their surplus, ` 
as well as such public funds as they can.grab, for maintaing mter alia 
private armies of hired goons, in addition to_ the repressive organs of the 
state which at the local level work hand-in glove with them Such agri- 
cultural growth as has occuried in the country im -recent years has been 
confined to areas where semi-feudal relations were weak or absent, which : 
accounts for the regional divergence in agricultural performance. Clearly 
however the scope for continued growth of this kind ıs limited , and the 
way out of the regime of stagnation and terror lies 1n the 1mplementation 
of wide-ranging land reforms While this position. in the specificity 1s 
arguable, and in any case needs a good deal of further substantiation, 1t 
is worth taking note of by students of contemporary Indian society. 

The historical genesis 1n the colonial period of the agrarian relations 
which emerged in two different regions of the country 1s discussed in the 
other two articles, one dealing with parts of what. constituted the Madras 
Presidency andthe other dealing with tribal Maharashtra. The precise 
differences between the British and the pre-British revenue systems, the 
essentially pecuniary considerations that motivated the British adoption 
of different revenue settlements at different time-periods, the divergence 
between the actual outcomes of the settlements and the theoretical pro- 
gnastications that were used to justify their introduction, ‘are all quite 
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familar territory to students of Indian economic history, though this 
territory does abound in disputes as well The article discussing the ryot- 
wari settlement 1n. Madras Presidency is of interest not because its conclu- 
sions are startlingly new but because it makes use of a substantial amount 
of source material to support its conclusions thus giving them a surer 
foundation. The other article which compares the experiences of the Bhils 
and the Worli tribesmen ın Maharashtra, begins by locating each group 
within its specific geographical environment, investigates the impact of 
British subjugation ın each case, and emphasises the different routes via 
which the two groups come to share, each in its own specific form, the 
common fate of degradation that engulfs them 1n the new system. 

The notes in this number deal with divergent themes. Gautam 
Navlakha examines the speeches made by ruling party members during the 
recent parliamentary debate on the Muslim Women's Bill, and detects a 
clear trace of a "Hindus-are-superior" view in some of these speeches ; 
a subtle appeal is thus made to one type of communalism even while 
appeasmg the fundamentalists and communal elements of another type. 
This, he argues, constitutes an important element of the new ruling class 
strategy that has been evolving: a subtle but deliberate promotion of 
communal consciousness as a means of political “management”. G.V. 
Ramana argues that an important reason why inflation has been compara- 
‘tively modest despite huge budget deficits in recent years, has been quite 
apart from the succession of good harvests, a diversion of speculative 
activity away from the commodity markets to the stock markets; this 
diversion has been stimulated by the new measures of economic "liberali 
sation" introduced in the eighties. The fact that such diversions to and 
fro do occur in the Indian economy with significant consequences for price 
behaviour is a noteworthy feature of its functioning 
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Institutional Reforms and Agricultural Growth 
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GROWTH and development are so much associated with the institu- 
tional set-up that any analysis of growth in isolation from ‘relations of 
production’ ıs an excercise in futility Changes in production are not 
only dependent on technological changes but are also related to the mode 
of appropriation and use of economic surplus. Technological progress 1s 
also considerably influenced by the motivation which a particular set of 
‘relations of production’ provide for investment. The incentive for 
investment in technology, ceteris paribus, 1s greater 1n a system where the 
class which appropriates the economic surplus pays the direct producers 
a fixed quantum than in a system which provides sharing of gross produce 
in a certain fixed proportion. In a system where on account of risk and 
small scale of production, the quantum of surplus which 1s appropriated 
1s fixed, there 1s hardly any motive for those who appropriate surplus value, 
to invest 1n technological progress 

Before the advent of the British, agriculture was the most. 1mportant 
activity and source of livelihood for people in India. The mode of 
appropriation of economic surplus from the direct producers mn. agriculture 
was mainly through land revenue and land rent, petty customary exactions 
(which varied 1n nature and content from place to place) and to some 
extent through usury! Though these obligations on the direct producers 
had the force of tradition, use of force by the hierarchy of landlords, 
ranging from autonomous chieftains to petty intermediaries, was not 
infrequent.” “Thus, there emerged not only a variety of land rights but also 
a kind of a pyramidical structure in agrarian relations wherein rights of 
various kinds were superimposed upon each other. The burden of the 
shares of the different categories of zamindars and also of the imperial 
revenue demand ultimately fell on the cultivator and placed such a strain 
on the agrarian economy that much progress was hardly possible.'? 
The surplus which was appropriated was mainly used to raise military 
strength for power and prestige, to settle disputes and to control direct 
producers which was necessary in a situation where ‘might was right’. 
There were conflicts of interests between the lords themselves, between 
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lords and over-lords and between different types of lords and the state. 
Therefore, hardly any surplus was left for expanded reproduction. This 
can be termed as feudal production relations. The village artisans were 
self employed and catered to the local needs The Indian handicrafts which 
by the eighteenth century had attamed world wide acclaim, prospered 
around the feudal courts and seats of power and were patronised by the 
ruling classes Here, either the craftsmen worked under a master crafts- 
man or there was widespread use of the ‘putting-out’ system of production. 

British policy was essentially aimed at the destruction of Indian 
handicrafts so as to secure a market for the industrial output of Britain 
and extraction of surplus value for military expenses ın India and imdus- 
trial investment at home. ‘Therefore, colonial policy allowed the agrarian 
structure to remain almost the same except that the private armies (except 
in native states) were abolished. The land rights were enforced by a 
bourgeois legal system A bourgeois superstructure was 1mposed on feudal 
‘production relations’. Therefore, ın the rural areas the mode of appro- 
priation of surplus during colonial rule period was through feudal land 
revenue, land rent and petty feudal exactions and an increasing scale of 
usury. As usury, which arose out of chronic poverty, became an important 
method of exercising control over the direct producers (in view of the 
absence of private armies), the rural oligarchy had developed a vested 
interest 1n keeping the direct producers ın abject poverty and, therefore, 
remained inimical to overall development The essential approach was, 
not to maximise return on land but to maximise hold on direct producers * 
Not that force was not used or that musclemen were not employed to 
control the direct producers, but these were used in collusion with and 
with the support of the functionaries of the British administration, the 
police, the judiciary and the executive The autonomy of the rural rich 
in this context was somewhat reduced, but eventually they collaborated 
with imperialism There was another aspect of feudal ‘production 1ela- 
tions’ which was different from West European feudalism Even during 
the pre-colonial days tenancy rights, by and large, were hereditary and 
implied limited occupancy rrghts Because of this and the British policy of 
de-industrialisation and thwarting capitalist development outside agriculture 
which increased pressure on land, proletarianisation in the Marxist sense 
of the term, also did not take place 

The pte-Biitish. trend in expansion of commodity production got a 
boost because of colomal policy Its concern was opening of the Indian 
market for British manufacture in exchange for primary products In 
order to increase surplus appropriation, it tilted the terms of trade heavily 
against primary products, specially agriculture This led to widespread 
pauperism among direct producers m agriculture and robbed this sector of 
any significant private investment and strengthened the feudal institutions. 
That 1s why some of us term it as ‘semi-feudal production relations’. Even 
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in the post-independence era, even after the abolition of the land revenue 
collection rights of the intermediaries in the fifties of this century (in the 
name of land reforms), there has hardly been any fundamental change 
in the ‘production relations’ in the 1ural belt of India and the rural 
oligarchy of the semi-feudal set-up remains inimical to rapid overall 
development? These reforms were initiated in the mid-fiftes and were 
completed by the end of the decade This gave the rural oligarchy a 
temporary set-back. But by the early seventies it consolidated its position. 
It 1s evident that in India the two important modes of appropriation of 
surplus even to-day are Marxian ground rent and usury Indian agricul- 
ture 1s still predominantly pre capitalist By capitalist mode of production 
we understand, at the risk of being accused of oversimplification, a situation 
characterised by “commodity production” and "free labour" Marx very 
clearly elaborated this when he said "that two very different kinds of 
commodity-possessors must come face to face and into contact ; on the one 
hand, the owners of money, means of production, means of subsistence, 
who are eager to increase the sum of values they possess, by buying other 
people's labour-power , on the other hand, free labourers, the sellers of 
their own labour-power, and therefore the sellers of labour Free labourers, 
in the double sense that neither they themselves form part and parcel of 
the means of production, as in the case of slaves, bondsmen, nor do the 
means of production belong to them, as in the case of peasant-proprietors , 
they are, therefore, free from, unencumbered by, any means of production 
of ther own. With this polarisation of the market for commodities, the 
fundamental conditions of capitalist production are given. The capitalist 
system pre-supposes the complete separation of the labourers from all 
property in the means by which they can realise their labour As soon as 
capitalist production 1s once on its own legs, 1t not only maintains this 
separation, but reproduces 1t on a continually extending scale The process, 
therefore, that clears the way for the capitalist system, can be none other 
than the process which takes away from the labourer the possession of his 
means of production , a process that transforms, on the one hand, the 
social means of subsistence and of production inte capital, on the other, 
the Immediate producers into wage labourers °° It is evident from this 
that in a capitalist mode of production, in its purest form, the surplus value 
-ıs appropriated from direct producers through the labour process alone. The 
rent, interest and profits which exist therein, are the modes of sharing of 
surplus and not of appropriation of surplus from the direct producers 
However, this purest form of capitalist mode of production does not con- 
form to the actual conditions even in the most advanced capitalist 
countries Time never completely erases all the past institutions Some 
institutions linger on for a considerable period of time Therefore, while 
characterising any ‘mode of production’ or ‘social formation’, one has to 
look at the dominant features of the production relations and its historical 
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process of evolution. 

It 1s evident from Tables I and II that tenancy 1s an institution which 
continues to be important and widespread. Tenancy and usury are still 
important modes of appropriation of surplus value Landlords, employers 
and village money lenders are the major sources which even now advance 
loans to the direct producers (Table II column V) 

Table II column II provides evidence that except in Haryana and 
Punjab, more than two-fifth of agricultural labour households reported 
possessing land There is evidence pointing to a significant use of attached 
farm workers (Table H column VI) The agricultural labourers are ‘not 
free’ in either sense of the term Column III of Table II provides evidence 
that surplus appropriation through the labour process is yet to emerge as a 
dominant aspect in agricultural production Indian agriculture thus 
provides ample evidence of pte-capitalist production relations. There 1s, 
of course, some evidence of significant levels of commodity production 
(Table I column V) In the case of cereals and food-grains ‘non-commodity 
production’ still accounts for half, if not more. Even if commodity 
production would have been more pronounced, this alone would not be 
sufficient for capitalist mode of production Even feudal mode of produc- 
tion can have fairly developed commodity production — "The outstanding 
case where the connection does not hold 1s the recrudescence of feudalism 
in Eastern Europe at the end of the fifteenth century-that “second serfdom” 
of which Friedrich Engels wrote-a revival of the old system which was 
associated with the growth of production for the market. Alike ın the 
Baltic States, in Poland and Bohemia expanding opportunities for grain 
export led, not to the abolition, but the augmentation or revival of servile 
obligations on the peasantry, and to arable cultivation for the market 
on the large estates on a basis of serf labour — Similarly in Hungary the 
growth of trade, the growth of large estate-farming and increased 1mposi- 
tions on the peasants went hand in hand "? Therefore it would not be 
out of place to maintain that the institutional set-up ın Indian agriculture 
still remains dominated by semi-feudal production relations, with. terms. of 
trade still remaining, heavily against agriculture? and the dominant rural 
ol garchy remains intmical to rapid overall development of agriculture. 


II 


Inspite. of colonial policy aimed at promoting industrialisation in 
home country at the cost of the colonies, the British had to undertake rail 
and road construction and a limited degree of industrialisation in India. Jute 
manufacturing, engineering industry and banking etc developed in eastern 
India But since the British also had a firm control over mercantile trade 
1n eastern India, industrial development there was not an independent one 
On the other hand, a strong mercantile trade survived inspite of the British, 


movement reached its climax when the Indian National Congress gave the 
‘Quit India’ slogan in 1942. The hegemony of the movement was in the 
hands of west Indian bourgeoisie who by then had acquired the characteri- 
stic of big bourgeoisie, and mobilised the support of all classes ın rural 
India, except zamindars, talukdars, inamdars and rulers of the native 
states 

A coalition of big bourgeoisie and traditional rural oligarchy enme- 
shed in linguistic ethos, etbnicity and cultural identities, emerged as ruling 
classes after 1947 While the former strove fora strong unitary state, the 
latter pressed for regional autonomy The federal structure and subsequent 
reorganisation of states in India was the outcome of the pressure exerted 
by numerous traditional feudal identities and heritage Since the dominant 
economic issue during the period of freedom movement was the abject 
poverty of the masses related to non-development, the Indian state, domi- 
nated by big bourgeoisie, planned for capitalist development under its 
patronage By the mud-fifties the strategy of development was firmly laid 
down in terms of accumulation and technology The process of develop- 
ment that got initiated in India brought forth evidence suggesting that 
India was moving towards a ‘self-reliant? growth path which was not in 
conformity with the imperialist design for development of the Third World 
countries 

The Indian model of the First Five Year Plan emphasised mainly on 
investment and accumulation Since, immediately after independence, India 
found itself having quite sizeable sterling balances, 1t did not worry much 
about the inflow of funds from abroad and manufacture of capital-goods 
within the country. But the Indian bourgeoisie was encountering difficulties 
because of the virtual non-existence of a capital goods industrial sector in 
India It found that import of technology and capital goods could be done 
only on the terms of imperialism even when foreign exchange was hardly 
a problem Therefore, by the mid-fifties the planning scenario changed. The 
industrial policy resolution of 1956 and the two sector model of the Second 
Five Year Plan laid gieat emphasis on ‘heavy and capital goods’ industries. 
The West advised strongly against this approach. When India approached 
western countries for its steel project, the USA., the UK. and France 
declined one after the other India, however, went ahead with the help of 
Soviet collaboration The foundation for a ‘self-reliant’ growth path was 
firmly laid By the late fifties Middle East policy was reoriented with an 
eye on the development of South-South trade These evoked further 
hostility from imperialism. The international agencies (like World Bank, 
IMF, UNDP etc ) created conditions leading to drastic reduction of funds 
resulting in devaluation and, thereafter, three years of ‘plan holiday’ in 


rate sector ın 1976, while the top twenty accounted for 2] percent ! 
There 1s evidence that their monopoly power has increased in the post 
independencé era Table III shows their growth since 1964. 

The percentages of sales of tpp!20 and top 45 industrial groups in 
1976 to net domestic product of manufacturing sector were 61 ^7 and 87 45 
respectively. Bardhan’ gives the list of the top 20 industrial groups as per 
sales in 1981 If one examines the list, one finds that Ashok Leyland and 
Reliance Textiles did not find a place either among the top 45 industrial 
houses ın 1972 (reply to a Rajya Sabha question) or 1n Goyal's list.!? 
There were others, e g Kirloskar, Mahindra & Mahindra, Bajaj, TVS, Larsen 
and Toubro and Scindia who also could not have been included in the top 
20 on the sales criterion in 1972 These 8 industrial groups which figured 
among the top 20 in 1981 on the sales criterion. registered the highest aver- 
age growth rate per year of 4629 percent during the ten year period 
of 1972 to 1981, while top 20 mdustrial groups as a whole registered a 
growth rate of only 3131 percent, Tatas and Birlas 28 31 percent, net 
domestic product in private organised sector 18 63 percent and the manu- 
facturing sector as a whole registered a growth rate of 19 75 percent per 
year The sale of the top 20 in 1981 amounted to 87 and 67 percent 
respectively of the net domestic product in private organised sector and 
manufacturing as a whole 

This not only implies the growing importance of big bourgeoisie in 
the economy, but that the lower group of big industrial bourgeoisie have 
registered a very high rate of growth It 1s this group which went in a big 
way for foreign collaboration and is more dependent on imperialism ?* 
Though big bourgeoisie interests were completely opposed to imperialism 
in the context of its own exclusive domination over the Indian market, it 
remained dependent (more so for technology) on the imperalist set. As we 
have seen, some gradually became more dependent than the others, so, 
there was a clash of interests within the big bouigeo ste itself 

Because of low growth of Indian agriculture (mainly due to semi- 
feudal relations of production), industry was facing a demand constraint 
for its products. But ıt had sufficient monopoly power not to allow terms 
of trade going against it The terms of trade had continued to move ın ıts 
favour (against agriculture) till 1964 But this trend could not be sustained 
longer in view of the rate of growth of agircultuie remaining below indus- 
try’s requirements and the existence of limited outlets for industrial exports 
(see Table III) The terms of trade began to move against industry. This 
contradiction was resolved by big bourgeoisie’s attempt to limit the growth 
of industrial output at the middle level, associated with decline in capacity 
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utilization, ^ and promoting agricultural growth in selected pockets. The 
big bourgeoisie was not powerful enough to go ahead with land reforms 
so as to remove the stranglehold of feudal rural oligarchy. Therefore, it 
planned for intensive agricultural growth in selected pockets where the 
semi-feudal relations were weak and irrigation infrastructure facilities were 
available The Community Development programme was replaced by 
Intensive Area Development programme By mid-sixties the thrust of the 
agricultural development policy was in terms of High Yielding Varieties of 
seeds and fertilizers Consequently some parts of India showed a much 
higher rate of growth than others, thereby increasing regional inequality. 
By 1980-81, industry thus achieved terms of trade (against agriculture) 
which were even more favourable than what had obtained 1n 1950-51. The 
big bourgeoisie was, thus, able to résolve the contradiction for the time 
being Butin this process, the uneven agricultural development brought 
forth regional tensions and also contradiction between big and middle level 
bourgeoisie got deepened 
Thus, there have emerged contradictions within the bourgeioisie. 
The big bourgeioise attempted to limit the growth of middle and 
small ones and on the other hand, the lower upper and 
sven smailer ones, attempted to increase collaboration with the 
(mperialist set at an expanding scale to get a better foot-hold 
in the relatively inelastic Indian market In this conflict the big bour- 
zeoisie uses the bureaucratic apparatus which has been our colonial legacy. 
Over time an elaborate and complex bureaucratic network has emerged 
'ncompassing price controls, rationing and control of inputs, capital, tran- 
iport and credit, regulations regarding areas of operations, licencing 
xocedures, MRTP and FERA regulations, controls on trade and foreign 
‘xchange which, without much affecting the big bourgeoisie, retarded the 
srowth of 1ndusti1al sector in general and small sector in particular." On 
he other hand, pressure was mounted by imperialism and the section of 
'ourgeoisie which was deeply involved with it, leading to liberalisation in 
yperation of FERA companies, special facilities for investment to non-resi- 
lent Indians or persons of Indian origi and import Itberalsation !? This 
ncreasing collaboration resulted 1n an increasing drain of resources abroad, 
aws estimate for visible net outflow which is given in Table IV, provides 
ome evidence for this. But still more is lost to the economy through 
avisible methods like transfer pricing etc ° This drarğ“gf resources creates 
n additional drag on both private and public sector investment which in 
irn operates as an additional drag on the expansion of home market and 
1us slows down industrial growth. This, coupled with excessive bureaucratic 
»xntrol, and the use of imported high-cost technology and other industrial 
iputs (owing to transfer pricing) 1s responsible for the high cost industrial 
ructure of the ecónomy. The economic crisis further deepened because 
f big beurgeoisie’s attempt to woo the rural oligarchy by offering conces- 
ay 
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sions in the shape of tax free income and huge subsidies on irrigation 
water, power, diesel, fertilizers and credit 2° Ahluwalia lists “four factors 
which contributed to industrial stagnation These were (a) slow growth of 
agricultural incomes and their effect in limiting the demand for industrial 
goods, (b) the slowdown 1n public investment after the mid-sixties with its 
particular impact on infrastructural investment, (c) poor management of 
the constraints, and (d) the industrial policy framework, including both 
domestic industrial policies and trade policies and their effect 1n creating a 
high cost industrial structure in the economy "? | 


Il 


The transfer of power also allowed the continuance of a bureaucratic 
structure which was the creation of imperialism, The bureaucratic structure 
was so archaic that it had developed an in-built capacity to thwart any 
quick change The Indian bureaucracy, traditionally drawn mostly from 
the rural upper and middle classes, had remained wedded to feudal 
traditions and values and even to-day remains completely divorced from 
the bourgeois work culture The bulk of the government sector func- 
tionaries even to-day will claim with relish their ancestry (only a few 
generations ago) to landed gentry Those drawn from the urban upper 
and middle classes with no landed interest are 1n hopeless minority in the 
all India context In most of the states, they are serving the ruling 
political elite imbued with the feudal ethos, and therefore, they remain 
wedded to feudal values Moreover, the bureaucracy has had a tradition 
of looking down upon indigenous enterprises — It finds them far inferior to 
their western counterpart. Moreover, foreign merchants and industrial 
companies still offer lucrative assignments to the bureaucrats (after 
retirement) and to their wayward children Therefore, the bureaucracy 
still favours imperialist linkages This ıs reinforced by the links which 
have developed increasingly between the bureaucracy and international 
agencies such as the World Bank and the IMF. 


IV 


The post Second World, War era found world imperialism m a 
dilemma It was not sure how fongilasting will be the phase of recovery 
in view of its losing direct politiohl. control over the colonies, and the 
emergence of a socialist bloc which implied a shrinking of market for 
imperialist nations. Therefore, unless the poor nations develop at a faster 
rate the market for the industrial goods produced by the imperialist set 
would be facing a demand crisis. Thatis why the JMF and a host of 
international organisations became concerned with the development of 
newly freed countries under the patronage of world imperialism. In this 
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context world tmperialism came into conflict with archaic production 
relations and the rural oligarchy 1n such nations as were developing under 
its patronage such as Japan, South Korea and Taiwan. These nations 
could not have achieved rapid growth in the absence of the most radical 
land reform measures (outside the socialist bloc 1n the post Second World 
War period) which completely destroyed the traditional agrarian structure. 
In South Korea strict provisions were enacted and implemented to prevent 
the re-emergence of disequalising tendency with a low ceiling of three 
hectares per family, and thereby the stranglehold of the traditional rural 
oligarchy was destroyed.22 Imperialism, therefore, was busy promoting 
in the developing economies a path of growth where the nations would 
remain subservient to imperialism, where there is growth of compradore 
bourgeoisie and the state remains under imperialist control Examples of 
nations following such growth path are to-day South Korea, Taiwan, 
Singapore, etc. These countries import a variety of capital goods and 
technology from the smpertalist set. Then they use their own cheap labour 
and the commodities so fabricated are exported by the transnationals, who 
control and channel the bulk of the world trade of the developing and the 
developed nations Nations engaged in export-orrented growth of this 
kind belong to the 'dependence' paradigm as against India's growth patb, 
where the inflow of capital remains low and internalisation of technology 
gets a higher premium than what obtains in the countries in ‘dependence’ 
paradigm, resulting 1n rather low growth of 1ncome and employment But 
the contradiction between the Indian big bourgeoisie and imperialism 
which continued, was the reason why imperialism lost its enthusiasm for 
radical land reforms in India by the sixties. This was also echod in writings 
within India For example, the study by Dandekar and Rath rejects the 
radical land reform possibility mamtaining that “the very low ceilings, which 
any sizable programme of redistribution of land will require, cannot be 
justified on sound economic considerations or rational calculation."?? 
They further add that “it is futile to try to resolve the problem of rural 
poverty, in an overpopulated land, by redistribution of land which ts in 
short supply. They, however failed to realise that radical land reforms 
were needed for destroying the stranglehold of the traditional rural 
oligarchy. What was probably forgotten in this context ıs that the rapid 
growth of both South Korea and Japan could not have been achieved ın 
the absence of land reforms. The land reform measures.taken by them 
remain the most radical outside the socialist bloc and completely destroyed 
the traditional agrarian structure ^ The only success stories of poverty 
eradication. and overall rural development are found in the countries 
namely Korea, Japan and China which have carried out radical land 
reforms. ` . 

Therefore, the big bourgeoisie, because of its limitations, and 
mperialism, because ofits design, put the land reforms issue completely 
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in to the background by the early seventies. "The major thrust of 
American-inspired Indian policy in the field of agriculture was ‘technology 
first. Land reforms, which had been already stalled by the resistance of 
Jandlords and big farmers, were practically shelved in the 1960s”. The 
big bourgeoisie went ahead with the New Technology (what 1s also 
popularly known as the Green Revolution), a combination of irrigation, 
HYV seeds and fertilisers for agricultural growth. The following Table 
shows that agriculture growth during the period 1957-58 to 1963-64 which 
is associated. with limited land reforms of mid-fifties, is higher than in the 
1963-64 to 1971-72 period involving the New Technology. The last 
column of the Table also suggests that because the land reform was ofa 
very limited nature, the technology based growth could not be sustained 
except in a very narrow strip whére-semi-feudal production relations 
were weak or where some success was achieved in land reforms such as in 
West Bengal and Kerala,” or where there was notable expansion of irriga- 
tion as in parts of Rajasthan The effects of the New Technology have 
been most in evidence in the north-west region?" notably in Haryana, 
Punjab and western U.P. "Thus, the so-called green revolution which is 
associated with the second period, while it bas indeed dramatically 
improved yields in particular crops (eg wheat) in particular regions (eg. 
the north-west), has not led to any acceleration in the overall rate of 
growth in agriculture. Put another way, the yield growth of recent 
years has barely managed to compensate for the area expansion of earlier 
years 1n overall contribution to growth There has actually been a 
significant deceleration in the growth of production of commercial crops 
(o1l seeds, fibres, etc ) 1n the second period, and within foodgrains the 
production of pulses, a major source of protein for the poor, has been 
largely stagnant” ? 

Imperialism, however, pressed forth’ the argument that technological 
growth and capital formation developmentistrategy in India had a tendency 
to bypass the relatively poorer porle That ıs why international 
organisations like World Bank, and ‘Asign Development Banks etc began 
to follow aggressively the McNhhnara strategy of high consumption 
oriented and concessional loans programmes for target groups, namely 
child care, mid-day meal, rural health, slum clearance, schemes for non- 
viable industrial technology (for example the intermediate technology), 
support for projects for marginal farmers and landless rural workers etc. 
The attempt was to further increase the stranglehold of bureaucratic and 
semi-feudal structures on:the Indian econcmy and to dilute the resources 
needed for accumulation and teclthvlogy The Indian bureaucracy was a 
willing ally for such programmes 

The ,whole poverty question in the manner in which it 1s being 
debated to-day 1s the outcome of this process. But the analysis of the 
data suggests that the agricultural growth and increase in foodgrain pro- 
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duction leads to a decline 1n proportion of poor in rural areas and Trickle 
Down Modified (TDM) thesis is valid also ın the Indian context ?? 
Ahluwaha's analysis also shows that “at the all-Ind;a level there 1s a strong 
support for the hypothesis that the incidence of rural poverty is invérsely 
related to agricultural performance "9? His findings also suggest that in 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Tamil 
Nadu and Uttar Pradesh “agricultural growth offsets the adverse impact 
of other factors so that if only agriculture can grow fast enough, it 1s 
likely to reduce the 1ncidence of ;poverty"?! 


grs V 

The above analysis provides ample evidence of a contradiction 
between "legitimacy and growth’ in Indra because even after more than 35 
years of independence and effort for rapid development, two-fifth of rural 
population remains in abject poverty. There is evidence to suggest that 
poverty alleviation 1s positively dependent on growth, particularly, 
agricultural growth. But the low rate of agricultural growth, which has 
caused low overall development in the country is responsible for low rate 
of eradication of poverty in this country. The single most important 
factor responsible for low and uneven growth of agriculture 1s the existence 
of 'semi-feudál production relations’ in rural India. In such a set-up, the 
flow of funds into rural areas in the name of planning and development 
for rural electrification, irrigation work, land conservation schemes, 
afforestation, road construction and other infrastructural support, are 
mostly usurped by rural oligarchy in collusion with the state functionaries 
and the bureaucracy This ıs widespread and is more pronounced in such 
areas where 'semi-feudal" agrarian relations are strong and the bureaucracy, 
enmeshed 1n feudal traditions, works hand-in-glove with the rural rich. 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Eastern U P are some of the notable 
examples where such a situation continues. In such places, a section of 
rural rich has emerged which takes contracts for almost all works of the . 
government, and also works, contrólled and sponsored by public sector. 
This section shamelessly and with impunity usurps the large bulk of public 
funds ın this process It also acts as brokers and agents for diferent 
interests and charges a heavy fee for itself” The bulk of the flow of 
credit and funds for target oriented schemes for rural poor are siphoned 
off by this section, the new rural rich There is any amount of evidence 
to suggest that the programmes of poverty. alleviation have miserably 
failed?? and the reasons assigned for the failure are inadequate funding, 
fauity formulation of schemes and more often their poor implementalion 
by the existing bureaucratic set-up What is forgotten ın this context ıs 
that the bureaucracy, as an institution, 1s serving faithfully and loyally tts 
master, that 1s the rural oligarchy, 
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Thus, the large bulk of public sector funds, meant for ‘expanded 
production’ in rural areas, are appropriated by the rural oligarchy and 
1s put to non-development use (not even in personal savings). That is why 
even when the gains of limited agricultural growth have been shared 
mainly by the rural rich,*4 the marginal propensity to save in rural belt has 
remained low and constant ? — 

The rural oligarchy (including the new rural rich) uses these funds 
for its petty luxuries and to strengthen the control “Over the direct pro- 
duers. The grip of the rural oligarchy over the polity has begun to be 
threatened unde: the impact of rising middle peasantry and increased 
consciousness of the poor peasants In mid-sixties. Thereafter we find 
emergence of private armed militia in rural areas (a reminder of pre- 
British days) which further strengthens the semi-feudal institutions. The 
violence on the direct producers has increased. In some rural Delts even 
the bureaucracy dare not oppose the open violence perpetuated by tHe 
rural oligarchy. That 1s why since mid-sixties, there 1s increasing evidence 
of atrocities on the direct producers and counter violence. 


Thus, in the present situation of feudal ethos, and deeperiiig f 


economic crisis in terms of low and uneven growth; rapidly increasing 
unemployment, contradictions " between middle peasantry and rural 
oligarchy and also between middle and big bouregeoisie, a weak. working 
class movement, and imperialist machinations, traditional identities surface 
forcefully. This gets mixed up with legitimate demands, greater regional 
autonomy against centralised economic policy, and sometimes creates 
situations which appear as secessionist movements on communal and 
ethnic lines. The big bourgeoisie uses this opportunity to strengthen the 
forces for centralisation and curtailment of regional autonomy. 

Therefore, the case for land reforms was never as strong as now 
Land reforms are needed to break the power of the rural oligarchy. The 
land reform in terms of Gandhyee’s slogan of ‘land to the tillers’ 1s the 
one that ıs needed. Thus 1s the first institutional reform that is required 
for.transforming agrarian structure for a sustained growth in agriculture 
and overall development of the economy. Other institutional reforms can 
follow and not precede this basit chucial institutional reform. 
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Table I 
i ii MEME eee 
Lowest 10 percent Percentage of Percentage of 
of the cultivating household homegrown 
household leasing-in land consumption 


SR 


Lh ` to total con- 
sumption of 
food-grains 





Percen- Percen- 
tage leas- tage 
1ng-in land indebted Um 


A a i e i 
> 





(1) 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 
Haryana 
Karnataka 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Maharastra 
Orissa 

Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Tamilnadu 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
All India 


(I1) (III) (IV) (V) 

840 73.64 29 95 36.17! 
1434 3796 49 17 63.99 
2922 69.72 33 48 «47.69 > 

144 6171 13 74 =- 4686 ^ 
37.03 70.51 29.41 52.47 
1058 — 72.71 27.68 43.99 
2447 — 6721 17.67 21.41 
22.25 | 59.67 23.26 6302 ` 

729 5782 14.69 39.05 
12.21 5683 29.28 54.31 
3525 66.75 21.52 46.89 
15.5] — 73.33 14.81 60.48 
13.8] — 7080 31.16 > 3031 
2207 6105 24.96 57.94 
1095 48.13 30.63 53 38 
1675 6300 - N.A N.A 


HJ 


t ————————M7 


Source: National Sample Survey, Twenty Fifth Round (1970-71) for 
columns II and III, Twenty Sixth Round (1971-72) for column IV 
and Ninteenth Round (1984-55) for column V. 
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Table II 2 
S 


Percentage of 


Agricul- Self-emplo- Agricul- Loans taken Cultivating 
tural yed among tural by Agricul- households 
labour the direct labour turallabour reporting 
house-- produetrs housé- households attached 


FR holds ' holds from emplo- farm work- 
prs with report- yer money ers 
land. s 'ingin- lender 
. debted- 
ness. it z 
(1) (iD (III) QV) -s (V) .,. (VD 
Andhra Pradesh 41.17 44.55 66.09 44.09 "9 11,57 
Assam 46.66 73.03 11.75  :20:97 ^ 81.89 
Bihar 60.03 55 47 52 80 65.58 - . 21.63 
Gujarat 40 18 61.59, 4198 26.48 11.21. 
Haryana 20754 7496.  6686' °45.04 ' ' 8.86 
Karnataka 4562 51.71! 5225 “30.56 17.90 
Kerala 87.50 51.26 80.76 19.79 2.93 
Madhya Pradesh 49.67 67.82 38.86 45.06 16.74 
Maharashtra 42.40 NA 4312 15.07 13.66 
Orissa 53 43 5323 40.67 43.95 25.59 
Punjab 7.03 64.89 60.87 48.16 21.74 
Rajasthan 60.55 86 54 60 53 57 30 2 69 
Tamil Nadu 36 35 43.51 66 90 47 84 1684 * 
Uttar Pradesh 45 24 76.43 47.63 66 96 20.64 
West Bengal 60 86 49.66 50.23 . 36.88 20.80 





Source: National Sample Survey Thirty Second Round (1977-78) for 
. columns 2 to 5 and Twenty Sixth Round'(4971-72) for column 6. 
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Table III 


Percentage average growth rate per annum 
1963-64 to 1975-76 


Sales , Assets 
1 Tatas and Birlas 22208 — 14.60 
2. Top 11 industrial 26.84 Eo 1741 
groups* which has 
assets more than 15p. , 
crores of rupees in ur 
1976. 23d 
3. Top 20 industrial ! 28 66 -18.45 
groups* à 
4. Net domestic product 20.43 N.A 
of manufacturmg 
sector* 
5. Export of manufactur- 
ing sector*** 11.68 


—————————————————————— 
* Includes Tatas and Birlas 
** It relates to production at current prices not sales. 
*** It relates to the period 1965 to 1973 and source is Ahluwalia, 
I.J., (1985), Industrial Growth in India, p 118. 


Source: Goyal, S.K., (1979), Monopoly Capital and Public Polity, pp. 56-7 


Table IV 


" Inflow of Foreign Capital into Private Industrial and 
Commercial Enterprises and Outflow of Income 
(Rs. 100 million) 





Year Inflow Outflow Net outflow (—) 
* 1964-65 <2 1083 6.11 +4.72 
' 1965-66 i 6.60 6.52 +0 08 
1967-68 8.04 9.47 —1.43 
1968-69 6.72 9.88 —3.16 
1969-70 2.16 10 01 —1.85 
1970-71 . 3.87 10.25 — 6.38 
1971-72 161 10.71 —3.10 
1972-73 6 06 11 08 —5.02 
Total 51 89 74.03 —22.10 





Source: Sau, Ranpt, op. cit , p. 55 
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Table V 
T——————————————m— 
Compound Rates of Growth of Agricultural Production 
from the trienrial average of index numbers for the 
base and.terminal years (percentages) 


0 


States 1957-58 to 1963-64 1963-64 to 1971-72 1957-58 to 1978-79 
Andhra Pradesh 263 "493 ya, 024 
Bihar 5 37 2:57 : 337 
Gujarat: ,.. ' 646 -5 1.93 : 273 
Karnataka 3.22 4.49 2 58 
Kerala - 2.20 3.79 $ 2.03 
Madhya Pradesh 196 1.66 1.09 
Maharastra 1.25 3.66 0.72. 
Orissa 5.74 ` 0.56 2.63 
Punjab/Haryana 3.13 7.48 5.48 
Rajasthan 1.70 4.65 2.98 
Tamilnadu 3.37 2.68 3.01 
Uttar Pradesh 3.21 3.53 2.65 
West Bengal 4.32 2.80 3.24 


—  — 


Source: First two columns are from Jose A.V., Growth and Fluctuation in 
Indian Agriculture (memograph) and last columá' has been 
estimated from CSO estimates. 
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D. SUBRAMANYAM REDDY* 


Changing Agrarian Relations and State of Peasantry in 
Andhra During Early Ninteenth Century 


BY THE time’ the British established their power over the Andhra 
Region as in other territories several developments were taking place both 
in England and in India and in different regions of Andhra. Consequent 
to the Industrial Revolution in England, India had lost the position of 
exporter of goods to England and on the contrary the country had become 
as a market and primary producer for the British industry * And due to the 
impact of the French Revolution the British capitalis‘s began to demand 
that their Government should give them equal opportunities 1n the colonial 
countries like India.? As a result (from the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and in particular, from the beginning of the nineteenth century) India had 
been gradually integrated into the world of modern capitalism, of course, 
in a subordinate or colonial posiuon which led to the "development of 
under development"? As a consequence of this the capitalist elements 
in the form of land tenures began to penetrate into the agrarian economy 
ofIndia Thus a new agrarian structure began to evolve to suit the needs 
of colonialism* whose “relations” were “primarily economic"? The early 
land tenures introduced in Bengal and Madras after 1793 were, in fact, 
direct responses to Britian’s new market requirements ° 

Here, ın India, at this time, while the Company servants were amass- 
ing wealth, the company itself was facing financial bankruptcy and it 
applied for a loan of £1400,000.' The Company was hard pressed for 
money for investments in India for the purchase of goods which 
would fetch higher profits in Europe? Thus, India had to be compelled 
to pay for her exports or for investments 1n India and also for purchasing 
China tea for European markets. Thus, the company was in need 
of a stable revenue through the extension,of cultivation for promoting the 
trade of the company which was also the main aim of the Bengal 
settlement All these factors decided the fate of rural India. The 
decision to settle the revenues permanently with the zamundars at first 
and later by the ryotwari system was partly necessitated by the political 





*Jawahar Bharti, Kavalt, Andhra Pradesh, 
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and economic considerations of England and the needs of the company 
in India. 

They resulted in the “scientific exploitation of India”. In other 
words by introducing zamindari system in Andhra the company, in the 
beginning, was only concerned with extorting the maximum amount of 
revenue with the minimum expenditure Sunil Sen .says that “In the 
eighteenth century the Government hardly pursued any development- 
oriented policy, and the overriding object was the security of the land 
revenue. Through out the nineteenth century the experiments undertaken 
by the ruling class in land tenure policy were largely determined by revenue 
considerations’’!8, As a result the zamindari system collapsed. A number 
of zamindars failed to pay their peshcush and were always in arrears or 1n 
debts with high rate of interest ranging from 12 to 24 percent They also 
squeezed ryots to pay their own peshcush!5 (apart from other reasons) Thus 
several estates were sold or auctioned and there were none to purchase in 
places like Rajabmundary!? because of the overassessment which led to 
zamindari revolts Moreover the default of zamindars in paying tribute led 
to heavy losses to the Government ” 

By this time, the ryotwari system was introduced 1n several places and 
experiments were being made with ıt But the result (or condition) was not 
much different from that of the zamindari system because its aim too was 
only to maximise revenues Under ryotwari, the Government tried to 
“extend state control into every corner of agricultural life" 18 It had no 
restrictions on 1ts own powers of enhancing land revenue and thus it was 
a more profitable system than the zamindari system and the interests and 
rights of the state could be safeguarded even better under the ryotwari ”° 
Even the default of aryot ora few ryots was not at all a loss to the 
Government Though ıt aimed at “emancipation of the petty farmers 
from the control of the intermediate ones"? the ryots ın those areas suffe- 
red due to the high pitch of revenue assessment In 1802 even Munro him- 
self raised the revenue assessment over 1ts previous year and he calculated 
that the revenues of the state would be more under the ryotwari than under 
the zamindari system,” and that 1s why he wanted the power of regulating 
assessment and collection to be in the hands of the Government in order to 
maximise revenue collections ?? The authorities were highly pleased with the 
gradual increase of revenue which rose from £ 402, 637 to £ 606, 909, or 
an increase of 50 per cent within seven years ?* The assessment under the 
ryotwari, during the early years, was so high that ın most of the ryotwari 
areas including the Ceded districts and Chittoor Pollams (after the revolt 
of Poligars) a ‘reduction of revenue was recommended * Munro, like 
Cockburn of North Arcot district raised the revenue assessment in order te 
make it uneconomical to the poligars?? and force them under such conditions 
to revolt against the British and then to take ıt as a cause to eliminate 
them ?' The fall ın prices of paddy the monetisation of the economy,” 
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rigidity ın collections, uncertainty of assessment? and absence of reductions 
in revenue assessments also added to the sufferings of the 1yots® Thus m 
both the areas a new layer of exploiters was superimposed on top of the old. 
As a result, the first three decades of the nineteenth century were characte- 
rised by a series of peasant uprisings. The violent and rapid introduction of 
capitalist elements into the agrarian economy of India were the chief causes 
of these revolts** As late gs in 1836 Bishop Heber expressed that “no 
native prince cemands the rent which we do "? 
D 1 


PERMANENT ZAMINDARI SETTLEMENT 1802-1805 


Now we come to the actual details of those settlements 1n Andhra It was 
in 1784 that the Company was directed to establish in Bengal permanent 
rules by which the tributes, rents, servic^s of the zamindars, poligars and 
Rajas and other native holders “should be in future rendered and paid to 
the United Company "**' By this time while the servants of the Company 
were massing fortunes by hook or by crook, the Company itself was facing 
financial bankruptcy and applied for a loan of £ 1400,000.%4 The annual 
engagements made by Hastings had deprived the Company of an assured 
income. The Company was hard pressed for investments for the purchase 
of goods ** India had to be compelled to pay for her exports. The court 
of Directors directed that a settlement should be made with the zamindars 
for a period of ten years in the first instance with a view to making it per- 
manent ?* Cornwallis also thought “Tt 1s for the interest of the State that 
landed property should fall into the hands of the most frugal and thrifty 
class of people, who will improve therr lands and protect the ryots and 
thereby promote the general prosperity of the country "?' He believed 
that if the upper classes were prosperous, all other classes would benefit. 
Having seen the English landlords bringing about agricultural 1mprove- 
ments, “he supposed that he could develop the Indian landlord who would 


pe English in character and loyal towards the British Government in 


India 99 It was this way of thinking that persuaded him to adopt the 
zamindati system in Bengal, “whereby the local tax collectors become a 
landholding class and 1n return for the land they would assure a perma- 
nent revenue to the Government and have a surplus with which to 
improve and develop their holdings "9? The lawyers of that day believed 
that the system’ áctually obtaining in England was not only the ancient 
system of the country but that 1t was semi-sacred.’’*° 

Its main architects were English aristocrats and their aristocratic 
prejudices determingd its basic features The right of private property 
was sought to be conferred on the zamindar, who was no more than a tax 
collector and usurped authority during the disintegration of the Mughal 
empire The zamindar was invested with the right to collect rent as well 
as to regulate occupancy of all other tenures The right belonging to the 
state was now conferred on individuals The state, however, could transfer 
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their rights and confer it on other individuals by open auction for arrears 
of revenue. While the state revenue alone from the zamindari estates 
was fixed in perpetuity, the demands of the zamindars on the cultivators 
were left undefined *?? This aspect was left undefined because it was 
thought that such things would be decided by mutual agreement betweer 
the zamindar and cultivators There was iñdeed in the regulations a mild 
provision for the intervention of the state to protect the right of the culti- 
vators ? But this clause had never been adequately used to protect the 
peasants. 

The Bengal settlement aimed not only at deriving a stable revenue, 
but also as promoting the extension of ` cultivation to the waste lands anc 
thereby the trade of the province 5 The Company had a stake in the 
trade ın agricultural produce in the Telugu districts on the east coast as ır. 
other areas. This required a perennial source of investment ** It was 
also with the object (of the Company as also of private British merchants? 
of diverting the Indian merchants and their resources from trade to land 
and agriculture that the Company introduced the permanent zamindari 
system ^ The competitive power of the agency houses could be lessened, 
and the Company could perpetuate its monopoly rights *8 It was the deli- 
berate policy of the government to confer a right of property 1n the soil on 
the zamindar It was not a confirmation of the statusquo,*® Cornwallis 
did not care who was the owner of the land so long as it was cultivated 
and the land revenue was regularly paid.5? 

The principles of the permanent settlement can be traced not only 
to the economic institutions in England but also to English classical econo- 
mics and the philosophy of laissez-faire. It was thought that the mutual 
interests of zamindar and tenants would be regulated by the laws of sup- 
ply and demand 1n respect of land and labour. The enlightened self-inte- 
rest of individuals was considered to be essential for the development of“ 
the economy ** The minutes of Sir Philip Francis in 1772 and 1776 con 
tained copious references to Adam Smith, Mill and Quesnay.? Land 
revenue 1n India was characterised as 1ent The state-share of the produce 
was equated with rent 

The court of Directors, satisfied with the advantages of the perma- 
nent settlement as implemented in Bengal, decided to introduce it ın other 
territories in India *? 

It was 1n 1765 that the East India Company obtanied a firman from 

the Mughal emperor confirming the cession of the Northern Circars, viz. 
Chicacole, Rajahmundry, Ellore and Kondapall: Until 1778 annual settle- 
ments were made with the existing zamindars. Sir Thomas Rumbold made 
a five-year settlement in that year Annual settlements with all their 
oppressive practices were resumed in 1783 and continued till 1786 when a 
three-year settlement was made The tricnmaal settlement was continued 
tul 1789 and eventually a five years settlement was concluded with the 
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zamindars who were assessed at two-thirds of their gross-cdllections. The 
Guntur Circar acquired in 1788 was settled in the same manner. 

' Proelaiming the appointment of Collectors ın the place of the Chiefs 
and Councils in 1794, the Government declared itself in favour of the 
policy of introducing mh A ära “the permanent settlement as soon as the 
resources of the country‘had Beén! surveyed and estimated * The Court 
of Directors of the East India Company approved it 1n 1795 On the basis 
of the documents left behibd by:Lord Cornwallis, Wellesley finally recom- 
mended its adopfión in, ith Telugu districts of Coastal Andhra Moreover, 
until then no fixed pimciple of revenue administration had been successful. 
And hence the permanent settlement was thought of as an effective 
remedy. The Government directed the Board of Revenue to prepare a 
plan for a permanent settlement with the zamindars ın the lands in which 
the property 1s vested immediately in the Company It instructed the 
Board to form small sub-division of estates and to transfer the proprietary 
rights of all such lands to native landholders * A permanent assessment 
was fixed on the basis of the receipts of the last thirteen years The amount 
was fixed at two-thirds of the gross produce received by the zamindars. 
Beginning with a reduced assessment for the first few years 1t was proposed 
to increase ıt annually until a full assessment could be made permanent 5 
The settlement was to be made decennial in the first instance and perma- 
nent on the approval of the Directors But Wellesley went ahead with the 
permanent settlement, as it would greatly facilitate the settlement of the 
haveli lands and secure more advantageous terms for the Government.’ 


"The step was approved by the Directors.» 


The Special Commission appointed in 1802 for the purpose ‘of settl- 


'ing'the permanent assessment of zamindars resolved to grant ‘sanads’ to 


all permanently assessed zamuindars specifying their obligations and 


` rights° Tbe permanent settlement was first introduc:d into the Jagir 


which included part of Chengalput district and parts of modern Chittoor 
and Nellore districts The lands here were mostly ‘havel. They were split 
up into estates or *muttasland sold.? By 1803, the permanent settlement 
was introduced 1n the four divisions of Vizagapatam, the Western Pollams 
of Venkatagiri, Kalahasti, Bommarajupalem (Karvetinagar) and Sydapore 
etc ® The special Commission was abolished 1n September, 1803 as ıt had 
done the job entrusted to ıt. The Board of Revenue, which took over 
its duties, permanently settled the rest of the zamindaris ın Coastal 
Andhra.9? ‘ 

The zamindars were declared proprietors of arable and waste land 
within their estates New zamindars came into existence in places where 
the haveli lands were auctioned to them. The purchasers of the muttas, 
called muttahdars, also enjoyed all the privileges of the zamindars The 
right of the zamindar over the produce of the land was restricted to the 
customary rates. They were directed to grant pattas to the ryots, but the 
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latter could not get pattas 1n a great majonity: of cases ad the zamin: 
dars’ extortion oppressed and pauperised the peasants ** Where tha zamin- 
dar infringed on the customary rights of the ryots, the ryots were to seek 
redress in the civil courts, which weré established in the districts. The 
zamindar was to collect one half of the- prodüce.zpd remit two-thirds of 
the half to the Government The East Indra Company took away from 
the zamindars those rights of sovereign power which they had usurped in 
the days of the disintegration of the Mughal empire. .They*were no longer 
permitted to keep a military force The function of preserving Jaw and 
order was now exercised by the provincial government. The rights which 
belonged to them and the privileges which they should no longer exercise 
were all clearly stated For instance they were forbidden to collect salt and 
salt-petre revenue, tax on liquor and intoxicating drugs, all professional 
taxes, taxes for police establishments But the zamimdars were confirmed 
1n the possessions of their estates 1n perpetuity and their peshkush fixed." 
The estate holder was enjoined to maintain the tanks and water sources in 
his jurisdiction. Only large irrigation works useful to the country were 
kept under the supervision of the Government * 


OVER-ASSESSMENT AND COLLAPSE OF THE SETTLEMENT 


The zamindari system collapsed under the weight of contradictions 
and the high pitch of revenue collections The settlement was completed 
in 1805 It received a check im 1806 Al the ancient zamindais were 
assessed at two thirds of the collections made therem® with reference to 
detailed accounts. Where there were no fixed assets no proportion of -the 


gross ‘Jumma’ was taken The Guntur circar was assessed on the basis of. -* 


the average collections during the previous thirteen years.) In a few 
sases like Venkatagirji, Kalahasti and Karvetinagar, the peshkush was 


:Qual to their military services without reference to their assets: ' Ini 


Godavari ıt was determined on the average collections of several preceding 
rears less a deduction in favour of properietors "? - In the case of newly 
teated estates the permanent settlement fixed such high peshkush, that 
hey collasped under the weight of over assessment Many of them were 
dvertised for sale and when there was no purcbaser the Government 
cqured them In Godavar, Krishna and Ganjam the permanent 
xttlement completely failed The zamindaries of Godavari fell to pieces 
ne after another. Ganjam estates had no better fate and ın Krishna 
istrict the estate holders voluntarily surrendered their title deeds. By 
815 some ancient and many proprietary estates were auctioned in 
ajahmundry and as there were no proper bidders the government 
urchased them. 
Moreover, the government was convinced that the interests of the 
ate and the rights could be safeguarded only under the ryotwari system 
therefore ordered that in all the districts acquired from the Nawab of 


we 
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Arcot the ryotwari system should be introduced ”™ Struck by the agrarian 
discontent and poverty of the people Thomas Munro recorded at a later 
date his impressions and suggestions in a minute — "because of our creating 
new proprietary zamindars not reserving a single village in which we 

could have direct control over the ryots, and transferring to those 
proprietors, the karanams who are the source of all informations and 
divertirig the circar lands from .which our influence arose, we have placed 
the prospect ef cod order among the petty Rajaships."? He further 
suggested “‘the gradual extension of the Circari lands" — "The extension of 
the circar lands gives us also a Breat ynfluence over all the military. classes 
residing upon them" $ In anpther famous minute Munro concluded that 
“we have attempted to create a kind of landed property, which had 
never existed. We have relinquished the rights which the sovereign always 
possessed 1n the soil and deprived the real owners, the occupant ryots of 
their proprietary rights and bestowed them on zamindars . Every.. ryot 
oughtto pay his own rent and that of his tenants to the Government 
officer, instead ryots are made to pay their public rents to a zamindar, 
they will soon lose their independence become his tenants, and probably be 
sinking into the class of labourers’’.’4 

But the permanent zamindari system facilitated regularity in the 
collection of revenue It also exempted the Government from the duty of 
making annual revenue settlements, undertaking investigations into fraud 
in revenue collections and expending money ın the repairs of reservoirs, 
It also freed the British from the policy of coercion m enforcing the 
payment of dues by the zamindars and poligars ?$ 

The settlement afforded an easy means of collection. But the ryots 
on the other hand suffered, though Lord Cornwallis admitted that the ryot 
had property in the land he cultivated, that the zamindars were not 
permitted to injure the customary rights of the ryots, and that the Govern- 
ment retained power to protect the rights of the ryots. "5 The same view 
was conveyed by the Board of Revenue to the Collectors." Section 2 of 
Regulation XXV of 1802 conferred the proprietary right 1n the soil on. the 
zamindars and in order to mitigate the abuse of this section, Regulation 
IV of 1822 was passed which declared that the former regulation was not 
intended to define, limit, infimge or destroy the actual rights of the 
tenants. But unfortunately the rights of the peasants were nowhere 
defined and thus the cultivators were exposed to oppression since the 
beginning of its introduction until the tenancy reforms of the 20th century, 


ORIGINS OF RYOTWARI SYSTEM IN BARAMAHAL 

As the collapse of the zamindari system, the success of the Ryotwari 
system and the anxiety of the East India Company to have more revenue 
increased the British decided to introduce the Ryotwari system in as many 
places as possible. The principles of the Ryotwari system were first 


bag 
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formulated in Baramahal and Saleni, which were placed under Captain 
Read and his assistant Thomas Munro in 1792 Captain Read was known 
to have “an intimate knowledge of the language and manners of the 
people, and a happy talent for the investigation of. everything .connected 
with revenue.” To start with, he proposed a lease settlement for five 
years a period in which he would have sufficient,timg:to complete the 
survey and assessment of the arable lands The Board of Revenue recorded 
at the time that “a thousand advantages must result from a plan of 
permanency, not only by exciting" the jpeople to improvements but by 
enabling the government to effect a reduction of the revenue officers .. by 
reducing ın general the charges of collection , by’ ensuring regular pay- 
ments , by rendering the revenue accounts more simple ; and above all by 
putting a stop to intrigue and corrupt practices". Read made a detailed 
enquiry of the state of agriculture and the existing mode of revenue 
assessment. In his report to the Governor-General he was in favour of 
giving villages or divisions. of districts 1n perpetual management to their 
present farmers and to tax away a certain proportion of their rent 
which would be the same as allowing them a commission upon their 
collection. Read at first thought that settlement with individual peasants 
“would be detrimental to cultivation and make revenue precarious."?! 
The settlement with wealthy individuals, to start with, was therefore 
preferred. He had arrived at the gross revenue after checking the village 
registeres, the ryots' estimates of the produce and the offers of the farmers 
He believed that the rent should be half the gross produce in an average 
year to be paid ın money ® He stated his principles thus : “The greater 
the division of the country into farms, the more beneficial to the com- 
munity and favourable to the population, and the larger the farmers are, 
to a certain extent, the more certain the increase of cultivation and the 
receipts of revenue ''* 

While admiring the zeal and devotion with which Read set about his 
tasks, Munro criticised his master in the following thoughtful words : 
* Revenue ought not to be all that the subject can pay but only what the 
necessities of the state require .It 1s neither wise nor Just to demand 
more.” -This friendly criticism by his able assistant had a salutary effect 
upon the thinking of Read He found in 1795 the lease system to be 
impracticable He found that the village headmen abused their power and 
oppressed the peasantry by making extra collections and levying , unaütho- 
rised perquisites Therefore, he tried to protect the cultivating ryots by 
dividing the plots of land among them and establishing the forms of 
peasant proprietorship They would thus be “advanced to be proprietors 
of their own farms and to be more immediately under the collector's 
protection.5 The value of every peasant’s land was ascertained He was 
given a patta (title deed) specifying the extent of his land and the tax to 
be paid, The total assessment of the village was laid down, and the 
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village headman who was the collector of revenue was strictly forbidden 
to meddle with the rates of assessment or the total estimate of revenue. 
He himself was allotted a plot of ground as remuneration for his duties % 
This sort of arrangement was made in each of the then divisions, thus 
attempting the “emancipation of the petty farmers from the control of the 
intermediate ones"? Munro, however, thought that the ryots should be 
guarded against the oppression of the farmers, by giving them secure and 
perpetual possession of the larid.®8 

Read’s alternative settlement was annouced in his circular dated 
10th December, 1796 It was decided to fix the assessment of each field 
permanently. The ryots were now free to “extend or reduce their farms 
according to their circumstances by retaining. or rejecting certain fields as 
they choose from year to year" Munro Strongly criticised the provision 
for annual changes ın the extent of land a ryot might cultivate on the 
ground that it would discourage long tenures. “After the farmers under- 
stand it perfectly, they will prefer annual leases to those of a later date 
because they give them the same security and advantages, without hinder- 
ing them from throwing up their lands whenever they can get a better 
bargain anywhere else "9? He further suggested a reduction of twenty 
percertt ın the assessment of all lands. He also pleaded for handing over 
possession of land in perpetuity to the ryots, so that such a security will 
make lands saleable, and “until they shall be saleable, cultivation will never 
be carried to any high point of perfection nor will revenue be perma- 
nent"? Both agreed that a permanent money assessment should be fixed 
on each field and land should be the property of the cultivator. Munro 
however did not want to permit the ryot the freedom to throw up or take 
on new fields every year Finally Munro came round to agrec with Read 
on this point 1n his letter to Read. on July 18, 1797?* He concluded that 
larger farmers would be a drag on the security ofthe revenue. For their 
failure to pay the stipulated sum would be due not only to failure of crops, 
but also due to corruption, intrigue and fraudulent practices, Such failures 
would be a great loss to the state, while the default of a small ryot would 
reduce the revenue collections by a small amount "Small farms”, he 
said, “would lessen the number of poor" and “raise a crowd of men of 
small, but of mdependent property, who when they are certain, that they 
will themselves enjoy the benefits of every extraordinary exertion of labour, 
work with a spirit. of activity which would im vain be expected from the 
tenants or servants of great land holders. . were there any necessity of 
making great farmers it could be done by wronging all the petty farmers 
and diminishing revenue "9? 

The final statement of the principles of the Ryotwari System, com- 
municated by Thomas Munro, is given below, as it 1s of historic Signi- 
ficance and was destined to change the agrarian relations of a large part of 
the country 1n the nineteenth century 


- 
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“The plan which 1t appears to me would be best calculated to secure 
to the people, the fruits of their industry and to government a permanent 
revenue 1s comprised under the following heads 


1 


2. 


10 


11 


A reduction of fifteen percent to be made in the lease assess- 
ment ` 

The country to be rented immediately of government by small 
farmers as at present, everyone receiving just as much land as he 
demands à 

Settlements to be annual , that 1s, every man to be permitted to 
give up, or take whatever land he pleases every year 

Everyman to have a part or the whole of his land in lease, who 
wishes 1t , and in order to encourage the application for leases, 
all lands held under annual tenures, to be taken from the occu- 
pants and given fo such other farmers as may demand them 1n 
lease, on their paying to government, as purchase money, one 
year’s rent for any particular field or one half year’s rent for the 
whole farm 

Villages and districts to be responsible for all individual failures. 
Ail lands included in the lease should remain invariably at 
the rent then fixed after the proposed reduction of fifteen per- 
cent 

All lands, not included in the lease, should be rented at the 
average of the village to which they belong , 

Lands included in the lease, bemg given up and allowed to be 
waste for any number of years should when again occupied, pay, 
the very first year, the full rent as before 

All castes, whether native or aliens, to pay the same rent for the 
same land , 

No additional rents ever to be demanded for improvements The 
farmer, who by digging a well or building a tank, converts dry 
land into garden or rice fields, to pay no more than the original 
rent of the ground 

No reduction of the established rent ever to be allowed except 
when the cochineal plant, mulberry, etc , are cultivated” ?? 


RYOTWARI SETTLEMENT IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS 


On the acquisition of the Ceded Districts by the treaty of October, 12, 
1800, the East India Company set about the task of reorganizing the 
administration of the territories. Thomas Munro was appointed Principal 
Collector with four suboidinate Assistant Collectors.4 Thomas Munro 
was now presiding over a country which had been impoverished by the 
famines of 1792 and 1793 coupled with the depredations of the hordes of 
poligars, military adventures, the Mysore wars and the Nizam’s admunistra- 


tion 95 
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On his assumption of office he had to deal with eighty poligars and 
their thirty thousand peons They were at first in no mood to recognize 
the supremacy of the Company admunistration ‘Their original duties to 
resist and put down robbers, to bring offenders to justice and to make 
good the loss of stolen property, thus exercising civil and military jurisdic- 
tion, had faded out? Despite their depredations they could not be sub- 
dued by the Nawabs of Quddaph, Hyderabad, Tippu Sultan or even the 
Marathas? Munro was asked by the Madras Government to appreciate 
the advantage to be expected from the ebiitfmuance of hereditary posses- 
sions to the descendants of ancient familtes.° Munro on the other hand 
believed that unless he put down the poligars he would not be able to go 
ahead with the organisation of revenue administration He preferred to 
wait, till his administration was established, and for an opportunity to 
declare them rebels before crushing them ® As a first step he raised the 
revenue assessment on the poligars with a view to making it uneconomical 
for them to keep their troops '? He changed the peshkush into a land 
rent. And finally he asked General Campbell to reduce their military 
strength for opposing the Company's Government Y! He then issued a 
proclamation to the poligars of Ceded Districts and then sent out Campbell 
to supress them 1 By the beginning of 1802, Munro was able to report 
that he had reduced the poligars and dispossessed them. Though there 
were some minor poligars who continued their hit and run tactics, there 
was no insurrection of any considerable force 1° 

The court of Directors disapproved of his policy of violent suppres- 
sion of the poligars They wanted to follow a policy of moderation and 
conciliation to ensure the future fidelity of the poligars!^ Munro 
stiongly defended his action. He wrote that the poligars if reinstated 
would never become anything like countiy gentlemen which the term 
zamindar has often erroneously been said to imply.’ 


THE SETTLEMENT OF REVENUE 


Th very first settlement was a village settlement The heads of villages 
had to collect the revenue from the peasants and pay a lumpsum to the 
government, leaving the surplus to the headmen as remuneration for collec- 
tions. The headmen were not considered as landlords, though they had 
inams for their subsistence * Munro was not ın favour of handing over 
villages to headmen, for then “they would take advantage of the present 
possession and endeavour to enrich themselves by opressing the tenants,”!% 
But his ryotwari system 1ntroduced later led to a settlement which provi- 
ded for the elimination of the intermediary farmers of revenue. Every 
ryot held his land from the government and was given a patta or title deed. 
The revenue was regulated by the quality of the land and the condition of 
the culuvation The revenue varied from two-fifths to three-fifth of the 
produce, and the value was reckoned 1n money ° Munro was emphatic 
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about the extirpation of the poligars and the elimination of the farmeis 
for he believed that the final power of regulating assessment and collection 
should belong to the Government, in order to maximise revenue collection 
and infuse confidence in the ryots."? With this object in view Munro 
began a survey of all lands in the Ceded Districts and completed it in 
1806 The first report of Munro dated;-November 30, 1806 describes this 
mode of settlement before the completion of the survey The second report 
dated July 26, 1807 describes this survey and the assessment based on it 
In the beginning, therefore, the headman ascertained which lands each ryot 
wanted to cultivate He pernuíted the ryots to relmquish lands not 
required by them, and such “lands were given to needy ryots The rents 
were fixed at a later stage by ‘the collector, after estimating the yield of the 
crop The Tahsildar visited each village, supervised the cultivation. 1n 
villages, made advances to poorer ryots, for purchasing seed, ploughs and 
cattle He assembled the ryots in the respective villages and ascertained 
the lands held by the ryots He took an account of occupied and unoccu- 
pied lands He toured agam to find out the conditions of the crops 1 
Then the Collector went on his tovr 1n September-October, assembled the 
ryots in a few villages, and estimated the crops, comparing the information 
with the data supplied by the Tahsildars and the village officers. He com- 
pared them with past accounts and made the final assessment The full 
rent of waste lands was collected only if they had been in cultivation 
from 2 to 7 years He granted remission where the crops were bad, 
but it was very rarely made Then the Collector granted each ryot 
a patta which contamed the extent of the land and the rents for the year. 
This settlement was conducted 1n all the villages within. a month or five 
weeks!" Under ryotwari system the ryot “has the advantage of know- 
ing... fixed rents of the different fields their total amount 

limit of his rent not only for the present but for every succeeding year "11 


LAND SURVEY, CLASSIFICATION AND ASSESSMENT 


During 1802:1807 Munro concluded a survey of the -Ceded Districts 

Though ıt ıs said to be not so good as the modern survey, parties of six 
to ten surveyors headed by an Inspector measured all land, roads, sites of 
towns and villages, beds of tanks and rivers, was'es and forests Names 
and nunibers were assigned to all cultivable fields They used a standard 
measure, a chain of 33 feet. Four square chains made an acre !? The 
assessors followed them, two of them for each area measured by ten sur- 
veyors Accompanied by the headman and the ry ots he went to the fields 
and classified them according to quality. Wet lands weie subdivided into 
five or six classes, and dry lands 1nto eight or ten classes The classification 
was based on local cpinion. The work of the assessors was supervised by 
head assessors 14 The classification was then examined in the collector’s 
office 1n the presence. of the ryots, patels and karnams. “The business 
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was began by fixing the sum which was to be the total revenue of the 
district . by comparing the collection under the native princes, under 
the company’s Government from its commencement, the estimates of the 
ordinary, and head assessors and the opinions of the most intelligent 
natives,"15 The assessment qf the whole district was fixed and then the 
assessment of each village was examined. Remissions were granted where 
necessary and this loss was made good in prosperous villages 

By 1802, he settled the assessment of 208918 independent farmers 
and gave them “cowles’ or engagements °° The collections amounted to 
14, 13, 614 star pagodas which showed an increase of 29,100 pagodas over 
the previous year "^ Munro thought that the*peasants were impoverished 
and should not have been pressed so hard to‘ maximise revenue collec- 
tions! But he preferred the direct settlement with individual peasants 
in the larger interests of the state and society. 

Munro believed that the ryots should be allowed to take up as much 
land as their resources permitted or to give up land according to their 
“circumstances” He suggested a reduction of 25 percent ın the survey assess- 
ment and 30 percent of the assessment on the cultivation of waste lands. 
He proposed that every ryot should be given perpetual ownership of the 
land so long as he paid the customary assessment? This procedure of 
settlement would make land saleable im about twenty to twenty-five years. 
Munro thought that only after lands became saleable the ctétioa of 
private property in land would be a great benefit to the ryots,?! At the 
beginning of 1807 Munro reported the completion of survey and desired 
the Government to retain unoccupied land to regulate its distribution? 
„He forecast that the Ceded Districts would yield 18 lakhs of pagodas ın 
course of time under the ryotwari system.7? The principles on which he 
reiterated the ryotwari settlement are given below. 

1, The settlement shall be ryotwari 

2. The amount of the settlement shall increase or decrease accord- 
ing to the extent of the land in cultivation 

3. A reduction of twenty-five percent on all land shall be made in 
the survey rate of assessment. 

4 An additional reduction of eight percent or thirty-three percent 
1n all shall be allowed on all lands watered by wells or by water 
raised by machinery from rivers... provided the cultivators 
keep the wells or embankments in repair at their own expense. 
A similar reduction shall be allowed on the lands watered by 
smalltanks, whenever the cultivators agree to bear the expense 
of repairs 

5 Every ryot shall be at liberty at the end of every year to throw 
up a part of his land or to occupy more according to his cir- 
cumstances, but whether he throws up or occupies, he shall not 
be permitted to select but shall take a rigid proportional shares 
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of the good and bad together. 

6. Every ryot as long as he pays the rent of his land, shall be con- 
sidered as the complete owner of the soul, and shall be at liberty 
to let it to a tenant without any hesitallón as fo rent and to sell 
1t as he pleases. 

7  Noremissions shall be made on ordinary occasions, for bad 
Crops or other accidents, should failures occur, which cannot be 
made good from the property or land of the defaulters, the 
villages in which.they happen, shall be liable for them to the 
extent of ten percent, additional on the rent of the remaining 
ryots but no further. 

8. All unoccupied land shall remain in the hands of the Govern- 
ment and rent of whatever part of 1t may be hereafter cultivated 
shall be added to the public revenue. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE LAND REVENUE SYSTEMS 


The East India Company had a monopoly of Indian trade, whose main 
object was “to secure a supply of the products of India and the East Indies 
(especically spices, cotton goods and silk goods) which formed a ready 
market in England and Europe "5 The company used its sovereign 
power in India to extract through the new revenue settlements the maxr- 
mum revenue to be used as ‘annual investments’ which gave them large 
dividends in European markets. But the free traders and the manufac- 
turing class attacked the Company and alleged that 1t was more interested 
in extracting tribute than in advancing the interests of British industry. 
They demanded an end to its commercial functions and the reorganization 
of the revenue administration to make India as “an agrarian hinterland” 
in order to serve the interests of the capitalists of Britain. 

It ıs the interests of the Company and those of the free traders 
and manufacturing classes that led to the introduction of new revenue 
settlements in the form of zamindari, mahalwan, village and ryotwari 
settlements in India Thus, the type of British rule and the principles 
and working of the revenue systems were pre-determined with the 
object of serving the interests of the Company which needed perpetual and 
rising sources of revenue and those of the British capitalists who were 
desirous to extend cultivation through the new revenue systems and to 
make this extended cultivation serve their industrial needs. This means 
that getting higher revenue or benefits was the object of the British and to 
achieve these ends they used the new revenue systems 12 

Even more important than the actual increase in the burden of the 
assessments in the initial period was the revolution in the system of 
assessments and the registration of the ownership of land m which English 
economic and legal conceptions were made to replace, or were superrmposed 
on the entirely different conceptions and institutions. of the traditional 
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Indian economy The latter were now replaced by the system of fixed 
money payments assessed on land, regularly due in cash irrespective of the 
year’s production, in good or bad harvests, and whether more or less of 
the land was cultivated or not and, in the overwhelming majority of 
settlements, fixed on individual land holders, whether direct cultivators or 
landlords appointed by the state ??" This payment was commonly spoken 
of as ‘rent’, thus revealing that the peasantry had become in fact tenants, 
whether directly of thé’ state or of the state-appointed landlords, even 
though at the same time possessing certain proprietary and traditional 
rights The introduction of the English landlord system, individual 
landholding, mortgage and sale of lands, and of English legal conceptions 
alien to Indian economy and administered by an alien rule which combined 
in itself, legislative, executive and judicial functions, completed the process. 
By this transformation the British assumed ultimate possession of the land, 
converting the peasantry into tenants, and landlords into an aristocracy, 
who could both equally be ejected for failure of payment "5 The previous 
self-governing village community was robbed of its economic functions, 
as well as of 1ts administrative role 1° 

The rygtwari system, no less than the zamindari system cut right 
through Indian institutions. Indeed, the Madras Board of Revenue at the 
time fought a long and losing battle against 1t, and urged instead a collec- 
tive settlement with the village communities, known as a Mauzzawari 
settlement They wrote “we find them (British officers)... dissolving 
the.. Hindu village, and newly assessing and parcelling out the lands, 

. professing to limit their demand to each field, but in fact, by establish- 
mg such limit as unattamable maximum, assessing the ryot at discretion 

binding the ryot by force to the plough, compelling him to till land 
acknowledged to be over-assessed, dragging him back to it 1f he absconded 
... taking from him all. and leaving him nothing but his bullocks and 
seed grain ^19? 

Thus the life of the peasants was positioned between two sets of 
oppressors, one hereditary and native, and another, the intruding and 
foreign, viz the zamindars and the poligars on the one hand and the 
Company on the other ?! The peasant, threfore, suffered due to rack- 
renting and over assessment irrespective of the type of settlement that was 
in operation At the commencement of the ryotwaii settlement, “the tax 
was determined in a somewbat rough-and ready manner," which was 
supposed to kavé been rectified later.?? The cultivating expenses and 
other miscellaneous taxes to be paid by pcople left them with very nominal 
amounts barely enough for their sustenance !9? 

' Asa result revenue defalcations became a regular feature in the 
Ceded districts But the Board of Revenue insisted on ruthless collections 
irrespective of what happened to the ryot !?! The revenue collections 1n 
the Ceded districts rose steeply. In 1800-1801 ıt was Rs.12 lakhs and 
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within one year in 1801-1802 it rase to Rs. 17 lakhs and to 18 lakhs in 
1802-1803 and by 1804-1805 to Rs 23 lakhs!? Munro was, therefore, 
obliged to recommend remissions, but they were stalled by the Board of 
Revenue.! The Madras presidency was the most heavily taxed in matters 
of land revenue. It was calculated that for every one lakh of population 
the amount collected as land revenue was Rs 10,05,455 in Bengal, 
Rs. 16,71,965 in Bombay and Rs. 23,12,465 in Madras! * 

Savage methods of torture were employtt to collect revenues from 
people and afraid of the dire consequences, they never complained of ıt 7° 
The attitude of the Company was aptly described by Lord Macaulay, 
“Govern leniently, but send us more money, practice justice and modera- 
tion, but send us more money, be the father and oppressor of the people, 
be just and unjust, moderate and rapacious.! As a rusult rural in- 
debtedness 1ncreased throwing ryots to the mercy of village ‘sahukars’ 
(moneylenders),!4° 

On the other hand agriculture was in a bad shape with its heavy 
dependency upon the vagaries of the monsoon, infertile soil, outdated 
implements and little or no encouragement in ihe shape of taccav: loans 
to the peasants either from the government or the zamindars !!!. Moreover 
the condition of irrigation works was far from satisfactory '? The famines 
added to the wretchedness of the agricultural population including tenants, 
weavers and agricultural labourers. 

The permanent settlement with its concepts of land ownership and 
a permanent assessment, was envisaged to stimulate industry promote 
agriculture and augument the general wealth and prosperity 143 It conferred 
ownership of the land upon the former feudal intermediaries who held 
political and revenue powers over large tracts of land 4 The sponsors 
of the settlement did not care who the land owner was, so long as 1t was 
cultivated and land revenue was regularly paid.i445 Unfortunately the 
rights of the peasants were nowhere defined, and thus the cultivators were 
exposed to oppression." The zamindars never showed interest in either 
the improvement of land or agricultural production The settlement, 
contrary to expectations, did not ;ntroduce capitalistic farming m India 
(It only made ryots dependent on the zamindars.4) On the other hand 
several estates were either auctioned or surrendered because of the inability 
of the zamindars to pay peshcush ^? Thus the failure of the permanent 
settlement in the Northern Circars led to misrule and anarchy in the 
sphere of revenue administration 

On the other hand under the ryotwari system, the benefit of every 
ryot, being a peasant proprietor at a fixed assessment, proved illusory 
The fault lay mainly in the overassessment of land and exacting demands 
of the administration '? This made agriculture completely unremunerative 
and prevented the formation of capital within the agricultural economy. 
Also it blocked the way of the flow of outside capital] entering into the 
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agricultural sector *? Peasants who were in acute need of cash to pay 
land revenues, fell into the hands of "Sahukars" (Moneylenders) who 
became de-facto landlords. In many mstances the money lender and the 
landlords were one and the same. Vincent Smith says that “the rural 
population wanted two things, first a light assessment, secondly the 
minimum of official interference’*-A It is very difficult to resist the 
conclusion that the Company’s revenue policy failed to achieve both these. 
This probably accounts for the delay in the emergence of a powerful 
middle class during the early British rule in spite of the introduction. of 
English education m India. 

Moreover lack of a prope: study of the customs and institutions in 
the villages, the base of the revenue structure, resulted im failure of 
successfully implementing the settlements ** Apart from these the British 
administrators during the first quarter of the 19th century were influenced 
by utilitarian ideas which to a large extent influenced the official policy of 
Indian land revenue ** Pressed to pay land revenue in cash the peasants 
not only borrowed money but also took to the production of cash crops 
and were thus exposed to the fluctuations of money market “4 The legal 
system introduced by the British also brought far reaching changes m the 
agricultural sector. Now poor peasants were placed at the mercy of 
courts where money lenders could get favourable decisions by engaging 
lawyers. Another thing introduced by the British was the system of 
eviction from land. Earlier, peasants could not be evicted from their 
lands as the traditional village system was relatively considerate to them. 
Thus, the break-up of the old political and economic order had a deep 
impact on society,? The conquerors of India prior to the East India 
Company rule “had effected no more than political change but England 
had struck at the heart of the social system in Indian village". The 
English dissolved them not only by blowing up their economical bass but 
also by their commercial enterprises. It is this changing nature of the 
land revenue policy of the company that made Baden-Powell sum up the 
situation as follows. “The revenue chapter . a record ofa series of 
experiments 1n assessment ; reduction and enhancements, changes in one 
direction and another following each other in somewhat bewildering 
order. 159 


1. It was first on the basis of the plunder of India by merchant capital 1n the second 
half of the 18th century that modern England was built up This transformed India 
from an exporter to importer of cotton goods and finally leading to exploitation by 
industrial capita] (R Palme Dutt, India To-day Calcutta, 1970 Second Indian 
edition), pp 99, 108-10 & 112 Eric. Stokes (ed) The peasant and the Raj New 
Delhi, 1978, p 27, Saroyni Regam, | Highlights of the Freedom Movement in Andhra 
Pradesh Hyderabad, 1972, p 14) 

2 “Tt (colonialism) ts a well-structured ‘whole’, a distinct social formation (system) 
or sub-formation (sub-system) ın which the basic control of the econmy and society 
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is in the hands of a foreign capitalist class which functions ın the colony (or semi- 
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Colonial Economy and Variations in Tribal Exploitation : 
A Comparative Study in Thana and Khandesh 
Districts c 1818-1940 


THE BASIC theme of this paper ıs to highlight the variations ın the 
subsumption of tribals in Thana and Khandesh districts during the British 
period Even as the colonial economy universalized contracts in land and 
labour, the specificities of tribal existence in the two districts and the con- 
ditions of the local economics 1n general shaped the particular land rela- 
tions that emerged during the colonial period and created the peculiar 
‘sites’ occupied by the tribals in the two regions. In some crucial respects 
however there were common elements that can be discerned in the struc- 
ture of property relations and their reproduction rm the respective areas. 

Section I of the paper highlights some crucial elements of the pre- 
British economy and tribal existence in the two regions. Section II high- 
‘ignts aspects of the colonial economy that generated the forces leading to 
the differential impact on tribals. Even as tribal pauperisation was 
officially recognized, some aspects of the colonial culture ‘legitimised such 
pauperisation 1n perspectives that are existent to this day. 


' I 


KHANDESH AND THANA IN THE PRE-BRITISH PERIOD 


Dhule and Jalgaon districts make up the Khandesh region of Maharashtra. 
Khandesh 1s bounded on the west by Gujarat and in the east by the 
Vidarbha part of Maharashtra. In the south it 15 bounden by the Nasik 
district and the Marathwada part of Maharashtra In the northern part 
it borders on Madhya Pradesh The Tapi Basin that we are concentrating 
upon lies in the north-west of Dhule district comprising talukas of 
Shahade, Talode and Nandurbar 

The Tapi river flows east-west across the district cutting the district 
into two almost equal halves It forms a basin from the beginning of the 
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Shahade taluka which broadens into a strip of extremely fertile plain of 
about 15 to 20 miles in width at its broadest In the north of the Shahade 
and Talode talukas, the plains end with the steep rise of the Satpuda 
mountains which form ridge after ridge of rising mountains Most of the 
parts of Akkalkuwa taluka which bounds the Talode taluka on the west 1s 
taken up by the Satpudas with a relatively ‘narrow strip of the north-west 
basin included ın- its southern region The Nandurbar taluka lies to the 
south of the Tap1. Here the plains end with a slow rise and increasingly 
rocky soil te-end into the Sahyadr and Galna hills in the south-west The 
Nawapur taluka which bounds Nandurbar taluka to the west lies entirely 
in this slow rise with a sparse forest covering a large part. 

European travellers in the 16th century had described Khandesh as 
a rich and well peopled country yielding great abundance of grain, cotton 
wool and sugar with a big market for dry fruits, The husbandmen des- 
cribed by them were the Kunbis, the Bhils and the Gond Adivasis as the 
main class of cultivators. Contemporary Moghul records showed that 
the area north of the Tapi (comprising the Shahde-Taloda region today) 
was exclusively peopled and tilled by the Adivasi tribal population settled 
on land?, and ruled by the Moghuls through Rajput, Muslim as well as 
Maratha feudatories alongside the Adivasi chieftains ? 

It is however relevent to point out that the prosperity of the region, 
indicated also by the high revenues of some talukas,! was not predicated 
on the production of Adivasi cultivated lands It was the crucial position 
of Khandesh on trade routes and the production of non-Adivasi cultivators 
on the fertile plains that contributed to the prosperity of the region. The 
importance of Khandesh as a nodal point in the trade-route in fact ante- 
dated Mughal rule. But it was during the relative administrative. peace 
following Moghul sovereignty that Khandesh's towns became important 
links in the trade both within and without the country,” forming as they 
did the confluence of the north-south trade along the Agra road and the 
east-west through Nandurbar Adivasi existence formed a relatively auto- 
nomous enclave in the region tolerated in times of peace and stable trade 
movements. 

But not for long, for the very Strategic position of Khandesh on 
the trade routes turned into the basis both for the rum of Khandesh on 
the trade routes turned into the basis both for the ruin of Khandesh’s 
piosperity and the oppression of the local peasantry—including the hitherto 
isolated Adivasis® Internecine wars between the Moghuls and Marathas 
and then amongst the latter feudatories had two principal effects on the 
local peasantry The non-Adivasi peasantry both in the wake of, and 
anticipating, attacks on their property, emigrated from the area, relieved 
of not merely loss to life, but the whole gamut of vexatious taxes imposed 
on them, consequent to the ‘farming’ system practised by the Marathas 
The Adivasi peasantry having no other ‘homeland’ to flee to, turned 
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` ‘marauders’. in the general collapse of administration, caught in the 
crossfire of the inter-feudatory wars, the tribals took to the hills and a 
form of social banditry that was to spill over two decadcs of early 
British rule. , 3 

In-Thana district the pre-British situation of the tribals was quite 
different. The region contained both hilly and plain areas but 1t was the 
latter that drew the attention of pre-British powers from the Moghuls to 
the Portuguese and the Marathas Tiávellers in the talukas of Bassein, 
Salsette and Kalyan at varying points of {1tmé remarked on the fluctuating 
prosperity of the local peasantry—all pon-tribals—the flourishing trade and 
the luxury of the landed gentry.” But the hilly talukas of Dahanu, 
Umbergaon parts of Mahim, Wada and almost the whole of Mokhada, 
densely populated by tribals, drew scant notice—not in the least because of 
their 1naccessibility and their relatively low economic importance. Under 
such conditions the tribals in these areas constituting between 61.1 percent 
of total population in Dahanu to 26.8 per cent in Murbad in 1890,8 were 
isolated to a far greater degree from ‘mainstream’ society than their 
Khandesh counterparts The denseness of hi'ls, forests secured the tribals 
a near total inaccessibility and discouraged the advance of any trade 
routes through the areas. Cut off fiom society the tribals in these regions, 
the principal'ones being the Katkari the Varlı and Dhodia, lived in 
conditions of natural economy—producing coarse grain through shifting 
cultivation yust enough for family reproduction, and supplementing their 
diet with fruits gathered from the forests.? 

The differences in conditions of tribal existence and the differing 
of communication with the mamstream economy shaped the tribals’ 
responses to the land settlements that the British introduced ın both the 
argas ; and in turn prejudiced both official response to their productive 
capacity (as labourers or producers) and the modes of exploitation by the 
landed gentry But such responses were the immediate consequence of 
the nature of the colonial economy, to which we may now turn our‘ 
attention. 


II 


THE BRITISH PERIOD 


On assuming political power in Western India after their defeat of the . 
Marathas in 1818, the British were beset by two principal problems in 
both districts One was to account for the multifarious taxes and 
revenues (as well as modes of land assessment) that had been levied by 
various feudatories at varying points, accumulating like a palimpsest on 
the peasantry ; the second was to settle the singularly largest element of 
the local population that fell outside the pole of any regular system of 
revenue assessment—the tribals, 
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The problems ın Khandesh were compounded ‘by the intensity of 
disorder and lawlessness that the British inherited. The internecine 
warfare had ravaged the countryside Jeaving behind only memories of 
former prosperity. The tribals1.e the Bhils were the most ferocious of 
the “bandits” Thus the problem of settling the tribals on land in 
Khandesh assumed politico-rniiitary forms along with the economic The 
first two decades of British rule in Khandesh witnessed a considerable 
deployment of arms and men tO subdue the Bhils ; together with policies 
of economic concession designed to win favour It was only when a part 
of the tribal population was drafted into service under the banner of the 
Bhil Corps, created to fight and subdue Bhi! “gangs” or “marauders” that 
the British were able, in some measure, to pacify the “restive” populace 
By 1828, the Collector could report on the relative peace and quiet in the 
area “for the first time in twenty years". The simultaneous problem of 
restoring the economy of Khandesh took longer The initia] policy of 
maintaining some of the earlier structure of assessments but at a lower 
level did not pay dividends Tillage did not improve with the thirty per 
cent reduction in rates. In 1852 when Captain Wingate undertook the 
first systematic survey of lands in the area he found that only 14 per cent 
of the estimated arable land was under tillage About 25 per cent of the 
villages stood completely deserted +? 

In Thana district the British spent the first four decades gathering 
information on the nature of assessment which tended to differ, often from 
one taluka to another :? and attempted a revival of agricultural produc- 
tion to a level sufficiently profitable for the raiyat to pay his revenue 
charge (many of which had been reduced in 1836-40), and maintain his 
level of expenditure/investment 14 

For the British, the tribals constituted the dark and ignoble savages 
inhabiting a territory which was 1naccessibleP? , but which held the promise 
of future colonization and potential revenue But the districtwise reduction 
of extant revenue charges did not affect the tribal areas , and the lack of 
hegemony over such a large portion of the district, inhabited by tribals 
who almost “‘belonged to another country’® was the subject of official 
correspondence in the first four decades of British rule 

By 1852 both Khandesh and Thana were subject to survey operations 
under the supervision of Captain Wingate and his lieutenant, Captain 
Francis r ż 

In Thana district 1t took twelve years for the survey and classification 
of lands to be completed By [865 the remoter areas of Dahanu, Mokhada, 
Wada and Mahim had been surveyed and plots earmarked for tribal settle- 
ment Necessarily, the survey rules for the presidency, adumbrated in the 
Joint Report of 1848? for the classification and allotment of lands had to 
be modified in a district where half the population lived off shifting cultiva- 
tion and areas were hitherto unassessed or classified The tribals were 
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allotted varkas (uplands growing grain) plots and accounting for their 
"half-degraded" condition were assigned've1y low rates of revenue 18 But 
the problem lay in the fact that theoretical systems of classification even 
with modifications, did not accord with the geography of the bill districts. 
It was very difficult to demarcate varkas lands from forests land or rab 
landsie communal lands lying on the fringes of forests used for manure 
making or cattle grazing. To the extent thdt forests were not strictly 
demarcated ıt was difficult to settle the tiibals , and m the first ten years 
after the Original Survey of the 1850s, Gollectors and their Assistants were 
hard pui to convince the tribals to settle down to sedentary agriculture on 
demarcated lands 1° 

In Khandesh the phenomenon was similar , but for entirely different 
reasons By the 1850s survey operations had commenced and at least as 
as far as the fertile Tap: basin was concerned, the lands classified The 
administrative. control and attendant peace coupled with the new land 
assessments had attracted a large number of migrant peasantry, especially 
the Gujar cultivators from the Gujarat and Marwar areas Concerned 
with quick colonisation and a rapid increase in agricultural production, 
especially of cotton, Gujar peasant cultivators were encouraged by the low 
rates of revenue and a stable administration to colonise more Jands than 
could be tilled with family labour The trickling stream of migration 
before the 1850s had broadened into a torrent by 1864—the height of the 
cotton boom in Bombay Presidency, consequent on the American Civil War 
“*-and was reflected 1n the rapid increase of tillage, from a bare 7 to 9 per 
cent in 1852 to 72 pei cent in Nandurbar, 60 percent in Shahade and 78 
per cent 1n Talode talukas by 1878 2° 

The policy of settling the tribals 1.e Bhils—had resulted in their 
colonisatio 1 of lands north of the Tap: basin , and while the fertile plains 
along the Tapi river were being converted into fertile cotton lands, the 
area settled by Adivasis still gave the appearance of an "uninhabited 
forest" In fact these lands were not forests in the real sense of the word, 
but fertile arable lands overgrown with bushes and trees ; and the 
Bhils, content to live off the land had not acquired the propensity nor 
the capital of the Gujar kulak to convert the land into an exchangeable 
commodity 

increasing commercialisation of crops—wheat, cotton, sugarcane,— 
led to the expansion of the land market, with the Gujar ın the lead, and 
an attendant problem arose creating the basis for the initial subsumption of 
the Bhils by the landed gentry This was connected with a “‘shortage of 
labour,” consequent on the overcoming of the problem of scarcity of 
tillage Supported by colonial laws of contract and their own ignorance, 
the tribals provided the matertal basis for meeting this labour shortage, 
through a combination of cunning usury and pure fraud on the part of the 
Gujar kulak In other words, unlike in Thana where the premise for 
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tribal settlement on lands was partly undercut by the conditions of the hill 
areas, ın Khandesh the possibilities for tribal settlement were vitiated by 
the needs of the labour market—into which the tribals were manipulated ?! 

Apart from kulak cunning and colonial laws, the enclosure of forests 
consequent to the implementation by the Bombay Government of the 
Indian Forest Act, hastened the process of tribal subsumption in both 
areas—in directions that pre-dated the Act The provisions of the Act 
declared a major portion of the forests both in Thana and Khandesh as 
Reserved ot Protected and rendered any usage of its produce or cultiva- 
tion of fhe demarcated areas, cognizable offences ?? 

The effect of the enclosure of forests 1n the two areas of Thana and 
Khandesh was to further disposses the tribal population of an alternate 
means of sustenance and drive them into the conditions of sedentary 
agriculture and the emergent land relations In Khandesh the movement 
of the tribals wiped otf the shortage of labour Although the movement 
was protracted, by 1917 the percentage of share croppers and labourers 
(farm servants and field labourers) was 35 2 per cent and 397 per cent 
respectively The corresponding figures in 1898 had been 2.8 per cent and 
12 6 per cent for the two categories. In Thana district the dual process 
of land rights and forest enclosures which should have, theoretically, made 
the tribal a settled peasant, in fact, turned him into a tenant. And if the 
predominance of labour service for the kulak marked the ‘site’ of the Bhil 
in Khandesh, it was as a tenant to the dominant moneylender/landlord 
combine that the Varlı tribal in Thana district became situated Thus, 
between 1916-17 and 1946-47, tenancy amongst the Varlis ın the three 
talukas of Dahanu, Umbergaon, and Mahim had increased by 199 per 
cent, while 1n other areas not so densely populated with tribals 1t increased 
by 43 per cent in the same period.” 

Such differences ın the ‘positions’ of the tribals in the property 
relations had their basis in the crop pattern of the two areas In Khandesh 
the commercialisation of cotton and w. eat called for the concentration of 
lands and the availability of cheap labour All the more so, since conse- 
quent to the “Cotton Famine” faced by Lancashire, the Bombay Govern- 
ment was experimenting with long staple cotton offering incentives to 
cotton growers for the use of American seeds." In Thana the commercial 
imperative influenced landlords/moneylenders who had subsumed the 
Varlis in a vicious debt cycle to conveit their lands growing varkas crops 
like jowai : millets into ‘producing’ grass which required little or no capital 
but yielded lucrative returns in the markets of Bombay. In 1896 the 
Revisian Survey officials remarked on the flourishing grass trade and its 
growth, especially in. Mahim and Dahanu talukas on both sides of the 
Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway lne” The fact that this 
“prosperity” was predicated on the “regrettable feature" of an “increase 
in mdebtedness and transfer of lands from the cultivating to the money- 
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. lending classes, especially so amongst the Varlis, did not escape the 
attention of officials busy calculating the enhancement of revenue rates ?? 
The differential ‘positions’ occupied by the tribals 1n the two areas 
were however realised through ,g, common agency—indebtedness ‚° and 
reproduced themselves through thier singular use or threat of, force or 
extra-economic coercion In Thana if the the prodominance of violence,?? 
in Khandesh, the ldbour force was fepr uced through mortgage in labour 
that in effect amounted to slavery TRES d 
In effect the subsumption of the *$ ball ; 
operationalised through a singular . agend “—usuty “-Capita} aided and 
abetted by colonial laws of contract. ?Butjthe positions of the tribals 
differed In Thana the Varlis and Katakaris—the former accounting 
for nearly 50 per cent of the total tribal population were by and large 
transformed into tenants, whereas the Bhils‘of Khandesh were toa large 
extent reduced to slave labour While some discerning British officials were 
perceptive enough to recognise the fact that the basis for this subsumption 
lay 1n the nature of their laws and the markets created by commercialisa- 
tion,? it is significant that the reasons for the readily accepted fact of 
tubal exploitation were located ın the tribals themselves. In Thana, the 
Varlis plight was explained in terms of their laziness, slothfulness, propen- 
sity to drink and incapacity for hard work ® Such *'characteristics" first 
listed as *observations'?* gradually acquired a heuristic value as officials 
were hard put to explain the apparent contradiction of increasing prosperity 
(measured in terms of resale value of land as multiples, of “revenue 
assessment)**and the increasing pauperisation of the tribals.? Not 
surprisingly such legitimisations of tribals’ exploitation passed off as the 
generally accepted perspective with which the tribals were viewed ?9 It 
would finally take the organised movements of the Varlis under, Godavari 
Parulekar from 1946 onwards and the struggles of the Bhils ii Khandesh 
from the 1970s onwards to overthrow this epistemological albatross.?" 
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Notes 


Speculation in the Indian Economy 


1 


THE FINANCE MINISTER ın his budget speech on February 28,1986 
announced that wholesale price indices had increased by only 3.4 percent 
between March 1985 and February 1986 as compared to 56 percent over 
a comparable period the previous year Even assuming this figure to be an 
underestimate the rather unexpectedly low price increase comes ın the wake 
of a whopping Rs 4400 crore budget deficit according to revised estimates. 
This bas encouraged the government to go in for yet another round of 
deficit financing to the order of Rs 3800 crores accordin g to budget 
estimates, a figure that is ltkely to be higher in actuality, 

Even if one accounts for the record consecutive bumper harvests and 
the apparently improved industrial performance, such low increases in 
wholesale prices seem at first mstance to defy economic logic and past 
experience in the Indian context In order to fit the jigsaw puzzle, ıt will be 
necessary to look at the role of speculation in the Indian economy 

Traditionally, speculation in the Indian context has essentially 
Appbed speculation in commodities The most apparent form of this 

ffpeculation manifested 1tself ın the past through the disappearance from 
Eshop shelves of the more expensive brands of cigarettes, a few days before 
pie budget and their reappearence at higher prices after the budget Simu- 
* larly, petrol pumps would run ‘dry’ before the budget and would magically 
be ‘restocked’ after the budget 

These essentially are rather simple speculative activities designed to 
take extra profits from the price differentials between the pre-budget and 
the post-budget prices A more generalised form of speculation in the 
Indian economy has been tn essential commodities like foodgrains, pulses, 
edible oils, sugar, kerosene etc which are items of everyday mass consump- 
tion and which, therefore, face an inelastic demand. Taking the case of 
foodgrains, the wholesale purchases would be made im the post-harvest 
period when prices are at the lowest and would gradually be released in the 
market when the prices are higher. 

The recent increases 1n foodgrains output have acted asa depressor 
for speculative activity This 1s because speculation becomes highly 
profitable in a situation of scarcity, relative to demand. Nulhfymg this 
depressor to a certain extent 1s the constant upward revision of procure- 
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ment prices for agricultural products by the government. While these act 
as only a floor price the actual market prices are even higher Thus, if 
stocks are held overa year, in addition to the normal trade margin, 
extra profits could be gleaned by the simple fact that the floor- price itself 
has gone upwards Speculation in agricultural commodities, though 
profitable, need not yield the rate of return which speculative capital 15 on 
the look-out for, 1.0 , a rate of return substantially above the rate of inter- 
est in the money market This ıs also due to the unpredictable direction of 
government policy Take the case of the recent spurt in sugar and edible 
oil prices The price rise was so rapid and accelerating that, under severe 
pressure, the government, instead of trying to unearth hoarded stocks and 
release them in the market, decided to import the same and flood the 
market. This resulted ın prices crashing and not only did the speculators 
lose money but so also did the primary producers. Hence, speculative 
capital has been for some time, on the look-out for more lucrative areas. 
This brings us to the question of the stock market. 

The history of the stock market 1s one of swings with long periods of 
depressed conditions In the 1950s, there was some activity, but by the 
early 1960s, this activity was tapering off and remained in that condition 
for more than a decade. In theearly 1980s, there was some revival of 
stock market activity but not to such an extent as to be termed impressive. 
In 1981-82, there was a 400 per cent jump 1n the stock absorption for new 
issues (see table I) while the number of companies entering the stock 
market to raise capital doubled This pace has been maintained with mitior 
swings. The feverish pace had reached a peak 1n 1985-86 with share prices 
reaching an all-time high, more so ın some selected scrips. In additionj 
debenture issues, both convertible and non-convertible, were offered to the 
public at all-time high interest rates Unconfirned estimates place the total 
stock absorption at over Rs 2000 crores. Compare this with an average of 
Rs 117 crores between 1971 and 1976 

The reason for this sudden increase ın stock market activity 1s 
obvious Ever since the Congiess-I government came back to power, there 
has been a gradual process of providing greater incentives and subsidies 
for the corporate sector in order to help it grow This was quite in line 
with the government's overall policy of import liberalisation, the pursuit of 
a luxury consumption-led growth strategy, and so on. All these measures 
led to expectations of larger profits and faster capital appreciation in the 
corporate sector. The high-point came with the Rajiv Gandhi government’s 
budget of 1985-86 and the pre-budget policy formulations. The private 
corporate sector became the beneficiary of hitherto undreamt-of concessions 
and liberalisation. This brought forth even higher expectations, not only for 
the immediate period but for the longer period also, of further 1ncentives 
and concessions. The bulls 1n the stock market never had 1t so good. 

Speculative capital, thus, moved en masse 1nto the stock market. Not 
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only were new issues grabbed into, even existing stocks of “blue-chip” 
companies recorded unpreredented advances Table II gives an indication 
of tue degree of increases|in share value of selected scrips. The share price 
index (Financial Express Egufty Index), taking 1979=100 as the base, had 
reached 300 poinfs by 198: end This indicates an average return of nearly 
60 per cent per annum in the past five yea1s, an astronomical figure if just 
the last year was considered, even if we choose to gnore the dividends in 
the interim period 
While it is true that the corporate sector has been presented a much 
larger chunk of the cake from the 1985-86 budget than ever before, yet 
some of the share price increases are not commensurate with the actual 
potential growth of the company ın question Stock exchange circles would 
admit that the large unexpected price increases are quite unhealthy, for it 
reveals excessive speculative conditions in the stocks concerned Further, 
most new issues 1n the market have been oversubscribed, on an average over 
three times the amount offered. All these amount to diversion of specula- 
‘tive funds from commodities to shares. The 1eason for this unprecedented 
activity 1s that while the government has formulated policies which have 
fuelled profit expectations, exaggerated price increases have been stimulated 
by speculative activity The difference between the relatively undeveloped 
capital market in India and those of tbe west is that, in the latter case, 
share prices correspond quite closely with the performance of the company, 
while in the former, the price movements are marginally affected by the 
actual performance of the corporate sector in general and the company in 
particular In India, speculation feeds upon speculation and expectations 
of further increases or decreases in share prices spur on specylative acti- 
vity This comparison becomes apparent when the rapidity of price changes 
between the two are compared 
The ‘quick-buckers’ and the ‘equity quacks’ have flooded the capital 
market A large number of middle class investors aie also in the stock 
market for profit-taking If they are to remain there and ‘not move their 
speculative capital elsewhere, it 1s necessary for the government to conti- 
nually offer further incentives and concessions to the corporate sector 
This ıt obviously cannot do, given the resources constraint impinging on 
the government and the consequent fiscal crisis Another reason why the 
stock market “boom” cannot peisist 1s that the middle classes who are 
now investing in a major way in the sfock market, are likely to withdraw 
hastily from the market once an imiiàl panic sets m the stock market. 
This has happened in the immediate post-budget period in 1986-87 when 
prices of hard-selling scrips crashed This 1s because, traditionally these 
classes of investors have been risk-shy They are, therefore, likely to opt 
for the attractive and safe bond issues of government undertakings like 
NTPC, ITI, REC, et3., and othe: similar forthcoming issues. It 1s quite 
likely that the government would go in for this form of financing its capi- 
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TABLE II 


‘Movement of share prices (Selected Compames) 


B () (u) ` 


Pre-Budget Pre-Budget — [(u)—(1))] x 100 





wrk ey RAM P 





\1985 1986 

1 Blow Plast 36 50 120 00 |. 8288 
2 Blue Star 33 00 90 00 2727 
3. Dunlop India 22.30 68.00 304 9 
4. Food Specialities 86 00 252 50 293 6 
5. GSFC 537 00 1505.00 : 280 3 
6. Hindustan Lever 5125 146 00 284 9 
7. Hindustan Motors 37 50 129.50 , 345 3 
8. Indrol 90.50 375 00 414.4 
9. Lakme 74 00 187.50 253.4 
10. Larsen & Toubro 72.00 190.00 263.9 
11. NOCIL 240 00 622.50 288.5 
12. Reliance Industries 120 00 326 00 2717 
13. SPIC 43 50 161.00 3701 
14 Tata Steel 381.00 1360 00 357.0 
‘15 Zenith Steel 28 03 79.00 282.1 


Source Various issues of Financial Express, Bombay. Ali eady existing 
companies 


tal expenditure in the future also ın the light of the recommendations of 
the Sukhamoy Chakravartt Committee to Review the Workmg of the Mone- 
tary System. Thus, the withdrawal of a substantial amount of funds from 
the stock market will depress the optimism in those markets Therefore, 
with a reasonable degree of certainty, we can assume that speculative 
captial will be re-channelised, once the scope for super profits in stock 
speculation diminishes, into traditional spheres, 1e. essential commodities. 
Once that happens, the government can no longer be smug about low rates 
of whole-sale price increases or price stability ın general 


G.V. RAMANA 
Research Scholar, CESP, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhy 


Ruling Party's Defence òf Muslim Women’s Bill 


THE TAME petering out of the campaign against the Muslim (Divorced) 
Women’s Maintenance Bill 1986 ıs best seen in the absence of critical 
Iesponse to the Congress party's submissions during the debate in the 
parliament Barring Seema Mustafa who wrote in the Telegraph on the 
presentation. of K. C. Pant, Union Minister for Steel and Mines, none of 
the newspaper editors or other commentators thought ıt fit to examine and 
scrutinise the nature of the submissions of the Congress party. And yet 
a critique of the ruling party's defence of and reasoning behind the Bill ıs 
necessary, not only because the Bill would have a debilitating effect on the 
Muslim community but also because ıt 1s a less disadvantageous way to 
ensure a commual chasm which can enable the legitimisation of the pander- 
10g of the articulate sections of the Hindu community. The debate in 
parliament therefore, sheds light on the ruling party's attitude and 
approach, and helps identify the evolving contours of the ruling party's 
political 1deology. 

When the Bill was presented before the Lok Sabha on February 27 
the Prime Minister defended it on the ground that Section 125 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code was "not giving adequate protection to women", 
and that the then proposed Bill gave the Muslim women much more 
than was available under sections 125 and 127 of Cr P C. He contended 
that the Supreme Court judgement had posed "certain" uncertainties in the 
mind of “certain” Muslims He added that it was not for the government 
to examine whether these were “concrete” or not, as it was enough to 
know that "minorities were afraid that their rights were being diluted". By 
the time ıt was debated ın the parliament, m May last, the emphasis had 
shifted almost exclusively to stressing that the Bill was brought in deference 
to the wishes of the Muslim community. The Union Minister for Law, 
A K. Sen, in his intervention in the debate on May 5 stated that “the accu- 
sation ıs that the Government is surrendering to communalism and. funda- 
meatalism” and wondered: is it surrendering to fundamentalism or 
communalism, 1f every time we listen to the Just demands of the minority 
if you heed to their sensitiveness about the protection of their personal 
laws" ? When a member of parliament reminded the Minister that “their 
(minority community’s) legitimate demand 1s education, health” he was 
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neither allowed to complete his sentence nor was there any response to 
his intervéntion. The reason was simple. Behind the pretence of being 
sensitive the ruling party was tamouflaging its policy of in fact disabling 
the mmorities In an case the deprivation of the Muslim community 1s all 
too clear to need elucidation. , 
There were several othe oceasions "4 en the claim of ruling party 
. members of being sensitivegtp minorities was challenged During the course 
of his excruciatingly long “submission the Law Minister stressed that it is 
"relevant for me to pomt out that no government worth its salt can remain 
deaf to the demands of the minority community’. When MPs asked 
“What happened in Barabanki ?" or "What happened in Moradabad ?” 
they were reprimanded by the Speaker Not surprisingly, since the Law 
Minister would have been at a loss to explain these away — During the 
debate ın the Rajya Sabha the same Minister, contended that “Pandit 
Jawahar Lal Nehru repeatedly said that the personal laws of the Muslims 
would be changed only with their consent And if the Muslims want it 
tomorrow, they will have it tomorrow" When a member asked, “Have you 
taken the opinion of all the Muslim people ”’ before proposing the Bill, 
she was curtly ignored When the same member asked “If one section of 
the Hindu community wants 1evival of ‘satr, will the Minister consi- 
der that also ?", the Minister, with insidious humour, responded . “Sur, it 
reminds me of that fable in Sanskrit , one king said, ‘I shall give away my 
daughter to anyone who can defeat me in debate’, The wife of the king 
was yery much grieved and she asked ‘What have you done? Are you 
going to barter away your daughter ? If tomorrow anybody defeats you 
1n debate will he take away our daughter” He said “My dear wife, why 
are you getting woiried ? It 1s for me to Judge whether I have been defeated 
or not” (sic!) The implication was different from what was intended It 
meant, as the Prime Minister had earlier opined, that it 1s for the govern- 
ment to decide what 1s or is not the majority opinion 1n each case. And 
presumably what “concession” 1s to be made and when, is the exclusive 
prerogative too of the government 
Had the reasoning 1n favour of the Bill ended on this note their sub- 
missions could have been less significant However, the^contrary was the 
case And the ruling party's intervention turned ominous. The Union 
Minister of Commerce, Shiv Shankar, one of the four ministers who presen- 
ted the ruling party's submissions to the parliament, in his speech to the 
Rajya Sabha on May 8, introduced the line of argument that was perfected 
by K.C. Pant. Shiv Shankar argued that “these are the matters where you 
cannot judge these issues on the anvil of total logic and reasons. These are 
matters of faith and that 1s why one has to keep the background of the 
shariat law, the Muslim law for the purpose of a proper understanding of 
the whole issue." In tunes better than ours such statements would have 
been considered unexceptionable. Such not being the case what was implied 
was that the Muslims could not be expected to look dispassionately on 
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such issues, and the reason for bringing forward such a Bill was therefore 
to pacify an agitated community He implicitly. characterised the Muslim 
community as being unreasonable and drew attention to the contrast bet- 
ween the two communities by saying; “I gave the example of various 
personal laws with reference to the Hindu Code Bill. that at that time the 
Hindu community was prepared to accept that law Whatever we might 
say here, outside the situation 1s that (Muslim) people are not prepared to 
accept this” 

Reference to “law” here being a euphemism for reform, the Minister's 
remarks are a not-so-subtle reminder that compared to the Hindu commu- 
nity which had “willingly” accepted reform, the Muslim community 
remains caught in the web of illogical and unieasonable faith When a 
member challenged, “Has there been a consensus of the Muslim community 
on this Bill ?* there was expectedly no response The Prime Minister in 
any case had made it clear that ıt was not necessary to establish whether 
there 1s a consensus, and the Law Minister had amplified this line of think- 
1ng through his fable. 

But compared to the rest ihi most parochial submission from the 
government side was made by K C Pant in the Lok Sabha that surpassed 
others for its 1ll-disguised pursuit of a line of thinking. based on the theme 
of superrority of Hindus which 1mplicitly describes Muslims as a backward- 
looking community K C Pant argued, “We cannot depend only on the 
law for reforms The society has to be ready for reform The well-springs 
of that reform have to come from within and then the law and the senti- 
ments that have been aroused by a certain movement, they coincide and 
then the society moves forward.” The real meaning of this statement 
becomes clear when juxtaposed with something K C Pant said later ın his 
speech. “And if today debate 1s taking place within the Muslim community 
about this Bill, about 1ts desirability, about 1ts contents, about the need for 
the Muslim community to do some rethinking, I would consider it a very 
healthy sign ” And so that there would be no mistake he added. “‘In the 
Hindu society this process has been going on for decades It had begun a 
a hundred years ago Asa result of that and the efforts of so many tall 
leaders of this country the Hindu society has been able to regenerate itself” 
The suggestion 1s so clear that 1t hardly needs any elaboration. Unlike the 
Hindus who have reformed themselves asa result ofa reform movement 
begun a hundred years ago, the Muslims remain where they were Apart 
from the fact that the Hindu Code Bill discriminates against women on 
inheritance, over the years many of its other. provisions have been diluted. 
While a recent judgement of the Supreme Court compels a woman to cohabit 
with her husband or face automatic divorce, by an amendment 1n 1976 to 
the Special Marriage Act, Hindus marrying under this Act will not be 
governed by the Indian Succession Act but by the Hindu Succession Act ! 

But reason cannot penetrate the fog of obscurantism. And through 
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an inexplicable permutation of logic we are first told that the Bill 1s good 
for Muslim womerf And of course the Muslim community wants it 
This the government knows but how they arrived at such a concluston 
' 15 a not for thé public to know And therefore government 1nstead of giving 
the process of 1eform a push chooses to put a brake on it. All in the name 
of secularism Why ? Claims of superiority. of the’ Hindu community based 
on the Hindu Code Bill of 1956, whether on the matter of marriage or 
divorce or inberitance are of course highly debatable But why make blatantly 
false, historically inaccurate, and sectarian statements ? Was this a feeler to 
the articulate section of the Hindu community ? A suggestion too that the 
Bill was in the best interest of the Hindu community ? Is it therefore that 
KC Pant made the following remark — "Is 1t worth the game just for the 
sake of pressing a political point of view, io risk arousing passions 1n this 
country at a time when we need the unity and solidarity of every community 
in this country 7 Does this not mean that were it not for such a Bill the 
prospects of getting the support of the Muslims for defending the unity and 
integrity of the country would be jeopardised ! In other words the Muslim 
community's commitment to the country is incumbent on the concessions 
made to them at this sensitive juncture in the country’s history. And any 
opposition to such concessions meant that the opponents were playing with 
fire and provoking the Muslim community 
What image, what impression do all these arguments leave behind ? 
What excites passions, and revives distorted atavistic memories? Is it not 
the mage of a recalcitrant minority bent on keeping itself different, 
aggressively demanding concessions even when it is being pampered, eroding 
from within the process of consolidation of a Pan-Indian identity ? I would 
argue that this 1s not far fetched if placed in a broader perspective : the 
need to fill the ideological vacuum for the ruling party , the party's efforts 
under Indira Gandhi to make symbolic. and substantial gestures towards 
articulate sections of Hindus , the need to cover selling of the country to the 
1mperialists through the hyperbole of reviving religio-cultural heritage ; the 
not so subtle feelers to leaders of fanatic Hindu militant groups, the latest 
beinga meeting on July 16 called by tbe Prime Minister with leaders of 
“Dharma Raksha Samitr" including Jagatguru Sankaracharya of Dwaraka- 
pith, working president of Vishwa Hindu Parishad, general secretary of 
Sanatana Dharma Pradinidhi Sabha the ete (This meeting was the lead 
news for full three minutes on the 8 40 p m TV news). Surely these aré not 
isolated, sporadic or incidental. 


GAUTAM NOVLAKHA 
Assistant Edrtor, Economic and 
Political Weekly, Bombay 
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C.R. Das, Gandhi and the Working Class 


RAKHAHARI CHATTERJI, Working Class and the Nationalist 
Movement ın India, The Critical Years, South Asian 
Publishers, New Delhi 1984, 215 pp., Rs. 80 00. 


A NEW PHASE m the Indian nationalist movement started after the 
first world war when, for a number of reasons, the masses were turned to 
for either tactical or strategic support The integration of mass politics 
into the new approach of the INC, which til.then, except for the 1905 
eruption, had been dominated by the petitional activities of the urban 
professionals and the big business class, was not devoid of danger It 
entailed the risk of the downtrodden people transgressing the rather 
limited aims of the Congress leadership 

As a matter of fact, the British government and its colonial admunis- 
tration were seriously perturbed by such a prospect The real or fictitious 
activities of foreign-inspired revolutionaries, who were supposed to .attempt 
to integrate the working class in the nationalist movement, were the focus 
of attention of the intelligence services and were the subject of a number 
of conspiracy cases 

The apprehension was not unwarranted, although most of those the 
intelligence services described as communists were not Till the mid- 
twenties, there were practically no communists in India, despite the 
relatively early start of industrialization One therefore has a basic 
reservation on the sub-title of Rakhahari Chatterji’s book 1n which he 
defines the early 1920s as the critical years m which the future INC 
attitude towards the working class 1s supposed to have been formed 

The period, significant though it was, did in this respect probably 
not have a decisive and conclusive character The author has started from 
the assumption that the two opposite and exclusive views on nationalism 
and the working class were represented by Chittaranjan Das and Mahatma 
Gandhi. Since the former passed away in the mid-twenties, the ensuing 
period up to independence 1s discarded in the course of a few pages. 

The contention 1s that the national leadership only towards the fag 
end of the independence movement, through the then founded INTUC, 
attempted to bridge the hiatus between the INC and the working class. 
The rejection of the approach of C. R. Das in the early twenties in favour 
of the Gandhian policy of indifference, 1s seen as the start of a generic 
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"a 
development"whereby political power ultimately moved mto the hands of 
the brown sahibs (echding the famous statement of Chittaranjan Das). 

One could question the location of the critical years 1n the early 
twenties with references to the at least as critical years at the time of the 
civil disobedience movement, the formation of the state governments and 
the Quit India movement In the later periods, a by far more vociferous 
clash of opinions took place in the INC Moreover, the working class had 
emerged as an independent force led either by INC loyalists, although not 
by the party, or by the various shades of con munists and socialists. 

One 1n fact could argue that both in respect of the agrarian issue and 
in respect of the capital-labour relations, the confrontation between the 
nationalism of the oppressed classes and the elite based nationalism was a 
continuous phenomenon and that the INC, instead of clearing the field, 
established and generally maintained its hegemonic position over the 
working classes Chatterji thinks otherwise. “The INC remained an 
onlooker to all this” (p 178). 

Nationalist politics in an era of mass mobilization, as in the early 
twenties, throws up two basic features In the first place, the understand- 
ing emerged that any movement against the colonial political domination, 
in order to possess an effective bargaining power, should automatically 
mvolve workers and peasants In the second place, it simultaneously 


~ emerged that with the potential growth of industrial working class 


conscigusness and organization, the all-in unity of a bourgeois-dominated 
mass movement would come under severe strain 

As most authors of a by now considerable number of books on the 
history of the trade union movement, Chatterp also opens with a survey 
of the growth of the working class, the early labour movement and the 
legislative process The treatment, on the basis of secondary literature and 
reports, benefits from an attractive style and from a logical structuring, 
but in length is unbalanced with the latter one third of the book which 
deals with the actual subject matter of nationalism and the working class. 

Although most of the material 1s interesting, 1t 1s not really germane 
to the question under discussion When ıt 1s, for example the chapter on 
the character of the working class, no conclusions are inferred which may 
be useful in properly assessing the respective roles of Das and Gandhi. 

In the debate on the class character of industrial labour, two opposite 
positions have been occupied On the one hand, taking the lead from 
Whitley's Royal Cominission on Labourjin 1929, range the scholars who 
focus on the village connection resulting in a peasant-cum-worker attitude, 
Others have stressed the urban anchorage, but at the same time have 
argued that the emerging working class was in fact to an extent still 
embedded in traditional hierarchical structures. The worker was often an 
indentured free labourer, a term coined by Lalita Chakravarty 

Chattery: disagrees with both approaches He sees in the early 
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working class the combination of thiee different rural stratd, namely 
footloose rural proletariat, ruined craftsmen and low castes In his view, 
they moved freely to the industrial centres in search of new economic 
opportunities. In the cities, “the workers found a hitherto unknown 
freedom from caste disabilities rampant in the narrów confines of village 
life’ (p 33) r ` 

In the villages, they left behind only “a hut and a hearth”, which 
retained a usefulness only 1n view of the severe lack of accommodation 1n 
the mill areas From the free flow or rural push-cuts, who not only shook 
off their material links but their immaterial links as well, was born a 
working class which 1s supposed to have smoothly acquired an urban 
industrial identity The possibility of the perseverance of semi-feudal 
methods of recruitment and working arrangements ıs ignored ‘The role 
of labour lords who went looking for cheap, . docile, dependent and 
ethnically diffuse male workers in specific catchment areas, 1s passed by 
with the argument that distant sourcing in itself does not stand the test of 
scrutiny 

The picture which Chatter]! draws has serious flaws, empirically and 
theoretically. It obliterates the ambivalent position of the industrial 
workers as a class A number of factors hampered the articulation of a 
clear class character Vertical systems of patronage on the basis of 
economic as well as primordial attachments could bring the lowest and 
least organised workers ultimately under the political hegemony of fhe top 
national leaders It 1s at this point that the relevance of such nationalist 
leaders as Gandhi and Das emerges Professional politicians from within 
the aristocratic milieus could, on the basis of an existing religio-cultural 
mainstream idiom. appeal to the various economic strata in their 1deolo- 
gical hinterland The religious obstinacy of the Mahatma was matched 
by the Vatshnavite orientation of the friend of labour, Chittaranjan : 
“When labour would range themselves against capital, the whole fabric 
of civilisation would collapse Indian culture was one of synthesis which 
would include all sections and communities” (quote on p. 144) In this 
respect both leaders really belong to the traditional society Das in fact 
was much closer to Gandhi than to the communists, as Chatter] contends. 

Gandhi, as well as Das, 1s pigeon-holed as a radical militant labour 
politician who, unlike Das, had a “non-political” approach in the sense 
that he did not want to involve the workers 1n, political movements. 
Whereas Gandhi, as requested by the Indian millowners at Ahmedabad 
and tacitly approved by the government, gave his blessings to the formation 
of an integrative trade union within the confines of one city, and refused 
to extend this type of organisation to other places, Das was busy amassing 
(vice-) presidentships of various unions. The supposed aim was to 
galvanise their strength for the national cause. Possibily this was also 
done for the cause of Das himself 
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Chatterji would not entertain such a possibility of assessing his 
subject as an opportunist;politician. As it stands, however, Das appears 
to have changed his 1deas on the role of labour thrice in a rather short 
period of four years Inthe middle of that period, at the INC Gaya 
Congress ın 1922, he made his famous speech on swaraj for the masses. 
The address was as much directed against the rule of the middle class 
bureaucracy (which twas not actually defined in terms of any ownership 
class), as against class struggle His programme of mass mobilisation was 
propagated with the clear warning that if Congress would not organise 
the workers and peasants, they would get attracted by new organisations, 
dissociated from the cause of swaraj, which would bring the class struggle 
within the arena of the peaceful revolution. 

Gandhi and Das ın this respect had much more in common than 
Chatterji 1s prepared to accept. Would it not have been better to analyze 
the two leaders as the two sides of the coin 1n the INC dilemma of nationa- 
list politics in the new era of emancipatory movements from below? The 
radical differénce was that Gandhi realised that the organisation of workers 
as a militant guard in the nationalist movement, would set 1n motion 
uncontrollable processes which 1n the end might undermine and destroy the 
existing patterns of culture and industry Also concerning the latter aspect, 
Gandhi and Das thought ın unison The wresting of power from selfish 
interests obviously did -not include the industrial bourgeoisie, which 
actually had to be defended by the workers. : 

On this point, Chatterji is quite confused. The shifts in position are 
rationalised as a sign of the fact that Das was “a nation-builder, and his 
view of the Indian nation was that it had to be multrclass, multi-group 
and multi-interest nation" (p. 163) As long as he was ın the INC, he was 
“a leftist-nationalist”, who strengthened the left wing “just to maintain 
balance within Congress” (p. 176), and who envisaged an independent India 
“in which the organised labour and the peasantry share power equally with 
the middle classes" (p 142) , 

The formation of the Swaraj Party by Das and Motilal Nehru in 1924 
gives a clue, however, of where the real interests of Chittaranjan Das 
should be located. In the light of his class position and his cultural make- 
up, an interesting and detailed study could have been made on the manner 
which the nationalist politicians from the aristocratic circles tried to come 
to terms with the role and position of the working class in. the nationalist 
movement in Eastern India That study still remains to be done. 


G.K. LIETEN 
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Editorial Note 


THE CURRENT number of Social Scieptist 1s devoted to a discussion of 
Edward Said’s work Ovtentalism and of themes thrown up by it. Many 
readers may ask * why devote a whole issue of the journal to a topic which 
1s both esoteric, as well as, for most of us, fairly opaque? Our answer is 
that Said’s work has a wider relevance than merely for the narrow circle of 
scholars interested 1n the theme of orientalism per se , not surprisingly, it 
has already generated a considerable amount of debate 1n several circles. 
Since we believe that one of our major tasks ıs to bring to our renders a 
whiff of contemporary debates on influential pieces of writing, devoting a 
whole issue of the journal to the debate around Said's book seems emi- 
nently worthwhile 

The importance of Said's work is at two distinct levels. At one level 
it touches on crucial aspects of the relationship between imperialism and 
culture. It 1s a reinterpretation of the epistemological projections of nine- 
teenth century Orientalist texts, in the course of which Said both unravels 
the systematic production of a “discourse” identified as Orientalism, and 
shows its links with the process of European imperialist subjugation of 
other societies. At another level, Said raises questions both wider and 
more general His perception of “texts” as springing from a will-to-power, 
his emphasis that “discourse” 1s produced, that it 1s at once controlled, 
selected, organised and redistributed according to a certain number of 
procedures", his assertion that fields and disciplines emerge not as a “natu- 
ral" phenomenon but as a result of selections, prohibitions and sanctions, 
his view of the interdependence between power and knowledge, and his 
endorsement of the “adversary”? role of the intellectual “within his disci- 
pline and its institutional supports", are all indicative obviously of a general 
epistemological stance which ıs important in its own right and deserves 
serious attention. 

The lead article by Rashmi: Bhatnagar discusses the relationship bet- 
ween Said and Foucault. While Said’s debt to Foucault 1s significant, is 
admitted by Said himself, and ıs most evident in his use of “Foucauldian” 
concepts like “discourse’’, ıt is the points of difference between the two 
which deserve particular notice The contrast between Foucault’s anti- 
humanism which goes with his exclusively theoretical activism, and Said’s 
self-styled humanism and opting for an “interventionist critical practice” 
derives according to the paper from their respective historical positions, 
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Said, as a. critic of colonialism, maintains for himself a “perceptual dıs- 
tance" from official discources as well as from ‘“‘famuly-quarrels of the 
Western philosophical tradition". 

Sibet Bozdogan also notes this essential difference between Said and 
Foucault and underscores the point that the strength of Said’s ‘‘adversary 
position” comes from his not counterposing a defensive, oppositional 
discourse against the Orientalist one : Said does not advance an authentic 
traditional Orient in opposition to the sterotype of the Orient produced in 
the Orientalist discourse The author takes this as the point of departure 
for criticising some recent views on Islamic culture and architecture. 

Rajeswari Sunder Rajan’s paper cuts through the Orientalist-Anglicist 
controversy to lay bare the commonness of their assumptions and intent. 
Both Orientalists and Anglicists, she argues, were concerned with adminis- 
trative efficiency and involved 1n the imperial project. Their differences 
centred around methods rather than goals, the Orientalists’ concern for 
Indian languages for instance derived not from any desire to perpetuate or 
promote these languages as such, but from a desire to use them for a 
better imparting of English “ideas”. Both Orientalists and Anglicists were 
like-wise united ın their contempt for the India they saw , the Orientalists 
however invoked a glorious past culture as a counterpoint to this con- 
tempt, while the Anglicists indulged in wholesale denigration. The intro- 
duction of English literature as a discipline for study into school] and 
college curricula was part of an overall imperial project, in this overall 
project the Orientalists and Anglicists were collaborators The author then 
raises the pertinent question : can the study of this discipline even today 
be seen as an “‘Orientalising enterprise” ? 

The paper by Kalpana Sahm, provides an interesting complement 
to the other papers. While analysing the process by which Dostoevsky 
moved in the course of time towards an arch-nationalist and even imperia- 
list position, and contrasting his attitude with that of Tolstoy, the paper 
shows.that the Oriental Phantom was not domiciled in Western Europe 
alone, but haunted Russia as well 

What we have got together in this number 1s only a small offering , 
the complex question of Said's relationship with Marxism for instance 1s 
not covered anywhere But we hope that the readers will find ıt useful, at 
least for acquainting them with a range of ideas. 


RASHMI BHATNAGA R* 


Uses and Limits of Foucault : A Study of the Theme 
of Origins in Edward Said’s ‘Orientalism’ 


THE PUBLICATION of Edward Said's Orientalism in 1978 and its. subse- 
quent reception and influence 1$ a phenomenon of considerable significance 
to those of us who are vitally engaged by the possibilities of a Third-World 
intervention in the field of theory. That Said's book emerges from a 
widespread debate 1s indicated by the common assumptions shared by 
others writing at the same time like Bryan S. Turner, Marxism and the End 
of Orientalism (1978), Anwar Abdel Malek, Orientalism in Crisis (1963) 
and J.P.S. Oberoi, Science and Swaray (1978). The last few years have 
seen the formation of a loosely-affilated group (Gayatri Chakravarty 
Spivak, Homi Bhabha and Edward Said among others) who have 
variously been extending the critique of colonialism and post-colonialism, 

The critique arises from the intermingling of the concerns of the 
disciplines of history (particularly the school of subaltern-studies), socio- 
logy, Freudian psychoanalysis and literary criticism under the umbrella of 
what 1s now increasingly becoming known as Theories of Subject-Produc- 
tion. There 1s a new climate of speculation about the ways in which the 
colonized subject was and continues to be produced by cultural practices/ 
historical documents, archives and literary texts. The complex processes 
by which the colonized people are awarded a self-image, their culture 
explained to them, the ways in. which they are newly named and interpre- 
ted to themselves—this would seem to be what 1s meant by the (re)pro- 
duction of the colonized subject The colonial subject has become central 
to theories of subject-production both for the continuing political value of 
colonial struggles, as also because colonialism marks, 1n Fanon's phrase, 
violence in its natural state.? 

These speculations and investigations in what 1s becoming discernible 
as a field-in-the-making in Third World theory are to some extent influenc- 
ed by Said’s Orientalism even where they may take the form of a reaction 
against the absences discovered in the book There 1s however one remark- 
able area of consensus between Said and other theorists m that they all 
adopt the methods of post-structuralism, although there may be differences 
1n ideological positions, areas of address and even mutations in textual 








*Teaches English at SGTB Khalsa College, Delhi University, Delhi. 
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practices. The questions Said and his fellow-theorists deserve to be 
asked, concern the relationship, even the fit, between their thesis and their 
method. In the case of Orientalism, Said clearly states in his Introduction 
that his method derives from Gramsci, Vico, Kuhn and predominantly 
from the writings of Foucault In a hostile reading, Said's application of 
Foucault’s theories may seem imitative Readers may well ask : 1s Said’s 
indictment of Orientalist texts for their Eu1ocentrism merely a duplication 
of the Foucauldian project—which 1s to make Western man rigorously 
self-conscious about the furthest limits of his discourse ? Is it possible for 
Said to utilize the post-structuralist method without surrendering to its 
ideology ? In effect, is Said’s method at odds with his thesis ? The pur- 
pose of this paper is to examine the implications of this question by 
isolating the specific character of Foucault's infiuence on Said's Orienta- 
lism. 


The Theme of Origins 


The nature of influence inheres in and circulates around the theme of 
origins. In an earlier book titled Beginnings (1975) one notices, from 
hindsight, Said’s preoccupation with the problem of origins The notion 
of an originary moment ın the history of an individual, race or civilization ` 
where an idea or a set of ideas or a particular mode of perceiving reality 
may be said to have emerged 1s recognized by post-structuralist thinkers 
like Foucault to be a highly problematic notion, for ıt leads to nostalgia 
and all its attendant falsifications. Foucault’s unfolding of the theme of 
origins needs quoting in order that we mught appreciate its particular 
quality which Said has elsewhere described as “a poetics of thought"? 
Why does Nietzsche challenge the pursuit of the origin (Ursprung), 
atleast on those occasions when he ıs truly a genealogist ? First, 
because it 1s an attempt to capture the exact essence of things, their 
purest possibilities, and their carefully protected identities, because 
this search assumes the existence of immobile forms that precede the 
external world of accident and succession This search 1s directed to 
‘that which was already there,’ the image of a primordial truth fully 
adequate to tts nature ; ıt necessitates the removal of every mask to 
ultimately disclose an original identity. However if the genealogist 
refuses to extend his faith in metaphysics, if he listens to history, he 
finds that there is ‘something altogether different’ behind things : not 
a timeless and essential secret, but the secret that they have no 
essence or that their essences were fabricated 1n a piecemeal fashion 
from alien forms . What is found at the historical beginning of 
things 1s not the inviolable identity of their origin , ıt 1s the dissen- 
sion of other things It ıs disparity. 
History also teaches how to laugh at the solemnities of the 
ongin. ... The origin always precedes the Fall... it is associated 
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with the gods, and its story ıs always sung as atheogony. But 

historical beginnings are lowly. not inthe sense of modest or dis- 

cret like the steps of a dove, but derisive and ironic, capable of un- 

doing every infatuation * 

Foucault’s point 1s that the search for origins is essentialist and militates 
against a proper sense of historicity For the colonized people, such a 
search for their origins is doubly foreclosed, ‘derisive and ironic,’ because 
the process of colonization meant precisely the wiping out of their history, 
traditions and language As an 1nstance of this foreclosure, Said glances 
at the Middle East as the locus for their biblical orıgıns. ‘All pilgrimages 
to the Orient passed through, or had to pass through, the Biblical lands , 
most of them ın fact were attempts either to relive or to liberate from the 
large, incredibly fecund Orient some portion of Judaeo-Christian/Greco- 
Roman actuality.'5 The consequence of these investments, as Said has 
repeatedly emphasized 1n his writings, 1s the denial of human rights, legal 
right of residence, the status of nationhood and the historical identity 
accruing to the Palestinian people ê The Palestinian problem 1s a dramatic 
case of the ways in which the colonizing impulse veils its real economic, 
political and ideological origins by the simple expedient of calling every 
Palestinian a terrorist. 

Fanon had recognized that in the triangular dialogue between the 
settler, the native and the native intellectual there 1s ‘a permanent confron- 
tation on the phantasmic plane’? In this realm versions of origins are 
offered and resisted in a continuing dialectic , thus Fanon likens the self- 
justifying ideological operation of colonialism to the mother ‘who uncea- 
singly restrains her fundamentally perverse offspring from managing to 
commit suicide and from giving free rein to its evil instincts. The colonial 
mother protects her child from itself, from its ego, and from its physio- 
logy, its biology and its own unhappiness which ıs its very essence? 

In this Oedipal tyranny the search for identity by the colonized 
people continually returns to the terms of opposition set by the colonial 
mother. In effect the search for Aryan/Islamic/Semite origins becomes 
for the colonized people a longing for an impossible purity and a yearning 
for the fullness of meaning that 1s not only uncritical but also politically 
suspect m that 1t can unwittingly serve the reactionary forces of revivalism. 
Nowhere 1s this danger greater than in the Indian context, where the 
search for the source of Hindu identity in the Vedic times has almost 
invariably led to a loss of commitment to our contemporary plural/secular 
identity. 

In Beginnings Said 1s therefore engaged in ihe project of decolo- 
nization by divesting himself of the illusion of origins, a project which 
involves an extensive play with its theoretical possibilities . 

Those traditional conceptions of primacy such as source and origin, 

the principles of continuity and development, and those metaphors 

for originating authority such as author, discipline, and the will to 
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truth are all more or less cancelled by Foucault ? 

In Said’s reading of Foucault the correlatives of the Western search for 
origins are several clusters of 1deas which need some unpacking here. 
Origins, authority, author, the Law of the Father—by its own inner logic 
the quest for the originary moment (in history, ın collective consciousness) 
moves insistently towards fixing a document which 1s made canonical 
because it inaugurates the origin The discovery of the origin 1s made 
authoritative by scholarship, sealed off by commentaries which argue and 
debate but continue to affirm the authority of the initial discovery. Thus 
authority and all its connotations of authoritativeness, the chief of which 
is the tyranny of the author, 1s confirmed (see Foucault’s ‘What Is an 
Author ”). Origins are also implicated in narrative and representation, 
in the novelistic model of successive continuity which gives formal reassu- 
rance of a beginning, middle and end. This chain of begetting and father- 
hood, mixing memory and desire, constitutes a patrimony which, in 
relation to the ideological operation of patriarchy, becomes a celebra- 
tion of the Law of the Father, disguised so successfully as to be invisible 

These then would seem to be the ideological correlatives of the 
Western sign, the interlocking series by which Western man fabricates his 
‘self? into a coherent identity, positing himself as beginning and end of all 
Knowledge and grandly naming ıt Humanism As Foucault formulates 
it. ‘Contmuous history is the indispensable correlative of the founding 
function of the subject 2° This Foucauldian position against the domi- 
nant humanist tradition has still to be evaluated in the perspective of our 
times but what can be said at once without fear of contradiction 1s that it 
becomes peculiarly liberating for Said. He 1s freed from the endless specu- 
lations about a lost, pure, pre-colonial origin and from the necessity of 
posing a real Orient against the set of fictions in the Orientalst texts 
Thus Said makes abundantly clear in his Introduction that his purpose 1s 
not to recover a reality behind the European distortions and mis-represen- 
tations, but instead to focus steadily on the production of the Orient as a 
textual construct To quote Said: ‘It ıs clear, I hope, that my concern 
with authority does not entail analyses of what lies hidden in the Orienta- 
list text, but analysis rather of the text’s surface, its exteriority to what it 
describes’ (p 20) 

In repudiating ‘what lies hidden in the Orrentalist text’ Said is work- 
ing towards a dismantling of the entire machinery of origins, inasmuch as 
this machinery dictates a specific way of apprehending reality 1n terms of 
depths and surfaces Within this cognitive. metaphor which clothes all 
our thinking, the past 1s perceived as a surface, and analysis assumes the 
unconscious arrogance of discovering 1ts depth or inner meaning. 

Some of these influential theoretical positions regarding origins have 
thus provided Said with a point of entry into the ongoing critique of colo- 
nialism and post-colonialism. The Third-World intellectual must grasp 
the entire cause and effect machinery of origins and the different knottings 
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produced init It remains to be seen what Said's claim of liberation leads 
to—does it remain an imitation of Foucauldian selfconsciousness while 
trapped within the constituting paradoxes of the Western philosophical 
tradition ? Furthermore, if all roads lead to false origins, where does 
inquiry begin without being implicated in false origins ? These are some 
of the questions and the area of address of the next section 


The Materiality of the Text 


Said’s provisional beginning or point of incision in. Orientalism 1s“not so 
much a re-inscription of the motivations of European mercantile capitalism, 
as the emergence of a new ‘field’ of knowledge known as Orientalist studies. 
The concept of a field 1s the fundamental organizing principle 1n Foucault's 
' writings, and at the simplest level of resonance Foucault intends a ‘field’ 
to mean the formal conditions which make the appearance of meaning 
possible Right away one can discern the gains of locating knowledge in 
the field of its historical practice, ın that which grants it an official voice, 
and the political context of power relations in which this voice situates 
itself 2 
The notion of a field 1s primarily a notion of space, and Foucault’s 
dominant concern is with the element of space m which language and 
thought occur. His studies have consistently been addressed to their forma- 
tion as discursive fields, 1n Gayatri Spivak’s phrase as *power-in-space °! 
In conceiving Orientalist studies as a field or a power-in-space Said has 
seized a peculiarly effective strategy to make Ortentalist studies visible as a 
monument in the Foucauldian sense—its symmetry of assumptions, metaph- 
ors, binary oppositions, even its physical solidity and power of interference. 
There 1s a certain ironic fit in the methodological apparatus of a ‘field’ as 
applied to the narrative of colonization’ Said seems to be gesturing towards 
the imperial aggrandizement of space—both outer geographical space of 
the colonised country and inner psychic space of the colonized people 
The notion of a field also tends to create startling relationships of sımılı- 
tude and difference between those who are made visible and those who are 
invisibilized By no means 1s the diachronic framework denied or obscured; 
1n fact the Foucauldian field pays attention to the timeframe internal to a 
field. 

In the first chapter of Orientalism Said disrupts the chronology of 
narrative by intertwining the public speeches of Lord Balfour, Lord Kromer 
and Kissinger in order to familiarize the reader with the range of consensus 
or one-voicedness that 1s produced and disseminated by the discursive field 
of Orientalist studies. In fact the entire first section Of the book outlines 
the scope and sets the stage for a detailed examination of Anglo-French 
Orientalist scholarship in Islamic studies. 

Said 1s by no means undertaking to prescribe a meta-text of colonialism 
which would contain a model anterior to its historical concreteness. His 
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commitment 1s to histories rather than ‘a grand, enveloping notion of 
History,"? to the specificity of the severally different colonial histories of 
the Palestinian, the African, the Indian The corollary of the search for 
origins 1s the search for the historical model of production-relations and 
the transition from feudalism to capitalism Foucault suggests a more 
modest claim that returns the historian to his role as archivist without the 
privilege of and claims to a universal truth : 

The historical sense... must only be the acuity of a view that dis- 

tinguishes, distributes, disperses, allows free play to deviations and 

limits—a kind of view that dissociates, 1s capable of dissociating 

itself, and 1s capable of erasing the unity of that human being 

who 1s supposed to carry the view in a sovereign manner towards his 

past !? < 
Said has commented on ‘the constitutive ambivalence towards history’! 
evident in Foucault’s writings and interviews, an ambivalence that stems 
from a reaction against the disease 1n the historiography of the West. The 
positive side of this ambivalence 1s a commitment to a new kind of history 
that 1s directed against identity and based on counter-memory, that paro- 
dies monumental history and opposes the theme of history as reminiscence/ 
recognition Most significantly, such a view of history must be judged by 
the histories of the repressed other than it uncovers— the hysteric woman, 
the insane, the criminal and the sexual outlaw * the putting of these histo- 
ries against the mainstream and dominant History of reminiscence and 
recognition Finally conside the Foucauldian refusal to generalise these 
case-studies into a general theory of history It would be well to remem- 
ber these Foucauldian strictures before reading into Said's Orientalism a 
theory to fit all colonial experience 

As Said sees it, the antecedents of the opposition between Europe and 
its exotic other extend back to the Christian picture of Islam during the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance and even further back to Aeschylus’ The 
Persians. However Said’s provisional beginning 1s at the point 1n European 
history when the assumptions about identity and otherness are organised, 
systematised and institulionalised into a discipline with its own methodo- 
logical apparatus 

Said’s method of approaching the field of Arabic studies is to grant ıt 
the status of a semi-autonomous production of discourse Said problema- 
tizes this mode of production not by asking the false question of 1ts ‘pri- 
mordial origins’ but by making more circumspect inquiries. What are the 
first emergences of this field, its pre-conceptual level, what 1s 1ts history of 
institutionalisation ? What ıs its characteristic way of approaching its 
object of study ? Further, what relationship does this field posit between 
the object of its study and the investigator ? What are its buried cognitive 
metaphors (resemblances ? depth and surfaces ? correspondences °). 

The economic, political and military appetites of nineteenth century 
Europe are, according to Said, typified by, rather than attributed to, the 
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method employed by Napoleon’s systematic campaign in Egypt — Said's 
analysis calls attention to the method by which Napoleon’s military acqui- 
sition of Egypt was consolidated by the compilation of exhaustive 1nforma- 
tion by a team of scientists, geographers, historians and archaelogists. This 
close alliance and mutual interdependence between scholarly research on 
the one hand and military administration and State policy-making on the 
other, was such that the scholars in Said’s words became the ‘learned 
division’ of the army 


In Said's reading of the event, Napoleon’s campaign is not the first 
wruption of desire on the body of the colonial text, but ıt does mark the 
systematic impulses in what now becomes discernible as the Orientalist 
project. Said notes features 1n the project that will recur again and again— 
Egypt becomes a site of desire in the power-struggle between France and 
England, a newly-discovered arena for the recovery of national and perso- 
nal glory. Yet Napoleon’s conscious strategy only sought out what was 
latent in the memories of his adolescence—the ‘memories and glories that 
were attached to Alexander's Orient generally and to Egypt 1n particular’ 
(p. 80). Thus the discovery of Egypt 1s only a re-vision, an imaginative 
engagement with the myth of Alexander, Europe discovering the glorious 
chapter in its own past and laying the foundations for the psycho-social 
phenomena of Napoleonism. 


What differentiates the originary moment (Alexander's Orient) from 
the retracing (Napoleon's campaign) are the sources of desire—Napoleon's 
reading of Marigny's historical account and Comte de Volney's travelogue, 
the summary he makes of these accounts in his youthful manuscripts and 
his written reflections on the campaign assessing the difficulties in Egypt's 
annexation, culminating in the monumental 23 volumes of the Description 
de I’ Egypte. Not only is the campaign and its consequences textual, 
but in fact the sources of Napoleon’s desire belong to ‘the realm of ideas 
and myths culled from texts, not empirical reality . he saw the Orient 
only as ıt had been encoded first by classical texts and then by Orienta- 
list experts, whose vision, based on classical texts, seemed a useful substi- 
tute for any actual encounter with the real Orient’ (p. 80) 


The value of this textual knowledge in its preceding and postdating 
the military campaign lies ın the way it enables the military project to 
acquire currency in cultural practices. Napoleon’s preparations involve 
appeals to the people in Arabic protesting his benevolence This benevo- 
lence took the forms of wooing the local imams into interpreting the 
Koran in favour of his invasion because “Napoleon tried everywhere to 
prove that he was fighting for Islam" (p 82) What Victor Hugo per- 
ceived as Napoleon's tact consisted of a veneration for the language, the 
commissioning of translations and a whole technique that Said describes as 
the ‘use of the scholars to manage his contacts with the natives’ (p. 82) 
The close interdependence between power and knowledge gave impetus to 
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the scientific project in Renan’s works and the geopolitical project in 
Lessep’s Suez Canal. 

The analogues between the power/knowledge formation 1n Napoleon's 
campaign and the power-in-knowledge of the Orientalists 1n India bear 
contemplation. The scholarship of men like William Jones and the civiliz- 
ing mission of the Orientalists consisted of the discovery of manuscripts, 
translations, the interpretation of religious texts and the introduction of 
the printing press, all of which helped ‘to render ıt completely open, to 
make it completely accessible to European scrutiny’ (p. 83). Not only 
did this scholarly work contribute to the administrative/military project 
of Empire-building, but 1t also helped to reduce the alien otherness of the 
country into the manageable proportions of a ‘field’ of knowledge, just as 
‘Egypt was to become a department of French learning’ (p. 83) The 
Onientalist/Anglicist controversy, and its resurrection 1n recent years in. 
order to discredit Said’s thesis, is taken up for detailed examination in Ms. 
Sunderajan’s paper My reasons for drawing attention to the relationship 
of similitude/difference between the Napoleonic project and the Orientalist 
project 1s to suggest the implications of Said’s thesis—namely that 
European political appropriation of the East was not a ‘sudden, dramatic 
afterthought ‘but’ a long and slow process of appropriation . . . transform- 
ing itself from being textual and contemplative into being administrative, 
economic and even military’ (p. 210) 

The point of slippage here—from addressing the specific material 
conditions of a discursive field to the subsequent claim that 1n fact the 
textual precedes the pohtical—has been debated and criticised so urgently 
by Indian readers of Orientalism, that 1t might be useful to pause and con- 
sider it from all angles In what senses does Said claim legitimacy for 
treating colonialism as a textual construct ? Furthermore, how is the 
power latent in the textual lay the conditions for the power manifest 1n the 
military and the political? What ıs the nature and extent of textualisation 
that Said ıs claiming for the colonial phenomena? Is it local to Arabic 
studies ? 

Part of the answer lies in understanding the notions of power and 
textuality that Said employs in Orientalism. In the Introduction Said says : 
‘J have found ıt useful here to employ Michel Foucault’s notion of a dis- 
course... to identify Orientalism’ (p. 3) This statement 1s corroborated 
by Said’s extensive commentary in Chapter five of Begmnings titled 
‘Abecedarium Culturae : Absence, Writing, Statement, Discourse, Archeo- 
logy, Structuralism ’ Here Said 1s concerned with making a radical disti- 
nction between the Foucauldian notion of textuality on the one hand and 
the structuralists’ and deconstructionists’ enterprise on the other. The 
structuralists, according to him are unable to show why structure struc- 
tures and therefore shares a fundamental disability with the ‘nihilistic 
radicality’ of Derrida, namely that both are unable to account for the 
human activity of revolutionary change. For Said the Foucauldian 
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definition of discourse ‘differs from all this ın its affirmativeness, Its pro- 
gressivism, and its energetic discoveries’ (p. 342). 

What are the energetic discoveries Said perceives ın Foucault ? It 
seems to me that ıt would be misleading to examine the Foucauldian con- 
ception of discourse without also considering the other end of the pole, 
which always and everywhere for Foucault 1s the structure of power. 
Foucault has tried to think through the relations between power and 
knowledge by rupturing the habitual ways of thinking about power based 
on law (what 1s legitimate and illegitimate power?) and institutional 
models (what ıs the state ?). Thus Foucault proposes a new economy of 
power-relations from the point of view not of its internal rationality 
(what it says about the need for its existence) but the ‘antagonism of stra- 
teges? Foucault’s intention 1s an analysis of power not from its universal 
and universalising origins but its origins in the other it represses and out- 
laws. The specific forms of resistance define and describe the specific 
configurations of power To speak of power from the position of resis- 
tance to it, to valorize the perceptions of the resisting people or group 1s 
to take up a combative and subversive position against its influence. 
Consider for instance the flexible position ıt allows Said in the study of 
nineteenth-century philology. Said 1s able to violate the hermetically 
sealed space of philology and its claims of grandeur by recognising the 
power-relations hidden under its disinterested search for truth Speaking 
of Renan he notices the imperial sweep of assumption: “He constructs, 
and the very act of construction 1s a sign of impetial power over recalci- 
trant phenomena, as well as a confirmation of the dominating culture and 
its ‘naturalization’ Indeed, ıt is not too much to say that Renan’s philo- 
logical laboratory is the actual locale of his European ethnocentrism ;” 
(pp. 145-46). The continuing prestige of a discipline like Orientalism or 
its parent-discipline nineteenth-century philology will not allow the decod- 
ing of its power-relations in the political languages we speak. Said can 
describe the tyranny of colonial power only by gauging its productivity at 
the level where it is materialised temporally-spatially into a technology, an 
institution or a micto-practice 

It is precisely at this theoretical juncture that Foucault rejoins 
the materialist tradition, at the point where he envisions power/ 
knowledge as discernible only in their material, bodily and institutional 
practices. Foucault’s particular mterest ıs in the material forms that 
are secreted around a discourse at the exact moment of its institu- 
tionalisation. Thus we are made aware of the process by which philology 
and anthropology acquire the power of self-perpetuation through the 
archive, the library, the Ásiatic society and its modern avatar in area- 
studies. Philology ın its nineteenth-century manifestation invented a 
doctrine (unlocking the roots of esoteric languages popularised as reduced 
model of the Oriental by which Oriental languages are reduced to their 
linguistic roots, then further reduced to a matter of race, racial character, 
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thus reintroducing, as Said says, the prejudices of racial type and stereo- 
type by a new and impeccable strategy) and also an institutional site. For 
Said this institutional site, ın Ernest Renan’s case, consisted of the sealed 
space of pedagogic practice— the class room in which he instructec the 
initiate reinforced by the sealed space of the library and the archive. 
Language as it circulates ın these institutional sites 1s obsessed by its 
origins but never questions the privilege of 1ts statement. 

Said argues that similar 1mpulses were operative 1n nineteenth century 
anthropology The discursive hierarchy in Sacy's writings posits the rela- 
tion between the Orientalist and the Oriental as one in which the former 
writes, whereas the latter 1s written about. Anthropology ıs essentialist in 
1ts founding presuppositions, for ıt reduces every discrete act of the Orien- 
tal's behaviour under study to a predictable pre-existing Ori. ntalist essence. 
Religious-ethnic categories are the basic unit of analysis and only secon- 
darily 1s the socro-economic category employed The arbitrariness of the 
premises of anthropology in the school of Silvestre de Sacy, has been 
sardonically commented on by Claude Alvarez: the study of the white 
man is sociology, all the rest 1s anthropology (Homo Faber). 

The effectiveness of colonial discourse lies in its ability to veil its 
‘lowly’ origins, to invisibilise its institutional sitings. and deflect attention 
from its material existence To combat this tendency Foucault emphasises 
the role of non-discursive elements in constituting a discourse. Thus he 
speaks of individual texts as statement-events in order to call attention, 
in Said’s words, to ‘their status as events, and also their density as things— 
that 1s, their duration, and paradoxically, their. monumentality, therr 
characters as monuments’ Foucault defines the materiality specific to 
discourse: ‘The rule of materiality that statements obey is therefore of 
the order of the institution rather than of the spatio-temporal localization, 
it defines the possibilities of reinscription and transcription—the schemata 
of use constitutes a field of stabilization '!5 

This, ıt seems to me is Foucault’s original contribution to the 
materialist conception of discourse It enables Said to improvise a convin- 
cing argument about the growth of institutional sites which accommodated 
the Orientalists, systematised their endeavour and dictated the schemata of 
use, prescribed ‘the first law of what can be said’!’ and installed a mode 
of production which efficiently printed, translated, researched and funded, 
till 1n time it acquired the habit of self-legislation and what Said calls the 
habit of infinite self-reference My intention here is to gesture towards the 
kind of influence Said's book has had in the Third World. One example 
is Gaur: Vishwanathan’s forthcoming book on the ideology of English 
literary studies in India. One of her arguments is that the teaching of 
English literature, 1ts institutionalisation and pedagogic practice originated 
in colonial India If that 1s demonstrably true, then the right of parentage 
has all too effectively been hidden from us Colonial discourse, ın its 
moment of institutionalisation 1nvests, 1t would seem, a good deal of power 
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is veiling its ‘ironic and derisive’ origins To go back to the question posed 
at the start, it ıs important to know that in his statements about power/ 
knowledge Foucault disavows any intention of reducing knowledge to its 
disciplinary function Knowledge is not the hypothetical base of power 
nor 1s 1t wholly reducible to the practice of power What gives Foucault’s 
statements about power/knowledge the air of being severely uncompro- 
mising 1s a lifetime’s study of the marginalised ın the civilization he belongs 
to. After such knowledge, what forgiveness ? 

Said of necessity stands outside the philosophical tradition which 
Foucault can excoriate and belong to with simultaneous ease. Said cannot 
assume the authorial space of Foucault, cannot speak from his vantage- 
point This obvious truth dissolves the question of Foucault's influence 
on Said. The acknowledgement of this truth m a spirit of freedom 
enables the detachment with which Said can speak of the ‘drama’ of 
Foucault’s work, a drama in which the latter is always coming to terms 
with language as both the constricting horizon and the energising atmos- 
phere within and by which all human activity must be understood . 
Foucaut.. has been trying to overcome this tyranny by laying bare its 
working.” 

The tyranny of textuality 1s neither binding nor tyrannical for Saic, 
but a strategic technique of estrangement. For if the African/Indian/ 
Palestinian has been constructed as a semiotic field, and the colonising 
impulse works in and through language, then we are not confronted by tha 
tyranny of the already-happened of historical events, but instead are faced 
with the possibilities of re-interpretation, revision and change. Further- 
more the materiality of a text provides another kind of insertion/inter- 
vention by the Third-World scholar In his essay “The World, The Text, 
The Critic” Said. provides his own definition of textuality “A text is a 
‘being in the world’ and has ‘ways of existence’ that are always ‘enmeshed 
in circumstance, time, place4and society-in short, they are in the world, 
and hence are worldly "? hus the materiality of a text 15 liberating 
precisely because it 1s conditio, ed by usage, 1s capable of bemg appropria- 
ted, and contains a discursiv? space in which each reader and writer can 
assume the subject-functions. 

Said's debt to Foucault lies in learning a way of looking at language 
which discloses how language permits, legislates and perpetuates discrimi- 
nations of otherness and sameness. “This idea of differences’ Said says 
‘can be theoretically extended to include differences among societies °° 
By contrast Gayatri Chakravarty Spivak has taken the somewhat more 
aggressive position that Foucault’s studies of otherness are not informed 
by the aggrandisement of space through imperialism, from which she 
concludes that Foucault’s case-studies of mental illness, clinical practice, 
the prison, sexuality and the rise of the human sciences are ‘screen- 
allegories that foreclose a reading of the broader narratives of imperia- 
lsm.” Such a serious omission has “the effect of consolidating the ideology 
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of imperialism” and the illusion that analysis of any space in the West can 
be self-contained. 

Thus Said 1s not alone 1n defining his position against and in relation 
to Foucault The disruptive power of Said’s rewriting the nineteenth 
century episteme in Orientalism lies in the way he ıs able to read off the 
assumptions of its originating disciplines (philology, anthropology, 
Darwinism, the Romantic cult of subjectivity and the beholding eye) and 
implicate them 1n the project of naturalisimg imperialist power. In 
Orientalism Said has been misunderstood as prescribing a. will-to-power in 
all Orientalist texts when he only meant to suggest the suspicion of a 
relationship In the course of his ramblings, Said pauses to appreciate the 
humanist tradition within Orientalism in the person of Raymond Schwab, 
Louis Massignon, Erich Auerbach to name a few. Yet the consequence of 
Orientalism has been to lay fissures of suspicion along the entire length of 
nineteenth century discourses, and its before and after. The power of 
Onientalism to rupture, by posing what Terry Eagleton calls ‘the genuinely 
theoretical question . . . (which) 1s always violently estrangmg, a perhaps 
1mpossible attempt to raise to self-reflexivity the very enabling conditions 
of a range of routinized practices"? can be gauged by the comments of the 
editor of the Journal of Asian Studies * 

Orientalism 1s important because it addresses issues which are (or 

ought to be) central to the self-conception of scholars who are pro- 

fessionally socialized in and work in one culture but who devote 
themselves to the study of another culture — . The essential issue he 
grapples with—and for which he ought to be read, whether all his 
arguments succeed or not—is the problem of what might be called 
the affiliations of knowledge . Now, in the final analysis, even an 
ardent proponent of Said’s critical approach would do well to decide 
where it must all end ..Onecan only go on protesting against the 
tyranny of the document or of language itself for so long ; then one 
either has to reach some sort of agreement with oneself and get on 
with the scholarly work at hand, or else one must face up to the 
fact of ultimate inexpressibility and depart from the scene of the 
struggle—into silence or into some other walk of life * 
The sense of paralysis evident in the above passage 1s specific to the First 
World scholars and scholarship that feel besteged by Said’s violently 
estranging question—how ıs an episteme or world-view conveyed by 
certain relations of power and what 1s the political imperative behind it ? 
It 1s for the apologists of neocolonialism and the scholars advancing under 
its protection (in order to refine what Spivak calls the methods of ‘efficient 
information retrieval’)*4 to refuse the power/knowledge equation. The 
continual play between power/knowledge can only cease when the Third- 
World captures the institutional sites which churn out mformation about 
it (is the Indian sub-continent stable or ıs a revolution imminent ? Is the 
Punjab question going to destabilize India 7), and represents the Third 
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World to itself. Until the Third-World becomes self-determining both in 
Its political institutions and the institutions of civil society, Said’s question 
IS à necessary warning and political imperative 

Returning to the question with which this essay began—what 1s the 
ideology of the Foucauldian method? The question needs rephrasing 
because Foucault's endeavour is precisely against the universalism of a 
method with the power of infinite application, however consoling such a 
‘grand, enveloping’ notion of a model might be Therefore Said warns 
against the tendency to extrapolate a method from Foucault’s writings 
which can serve as a ‘passkey’ to unlock texts If Foucault's textual 
practice has any ideological core, ıt hes in his conception of the social 
function of the intellectual which necessitates a dedication to uncovering 
and rupturing the categories of otherness that the ruling classes 1n a society 
repress, outlaw and commit to the social margins of the asylum and the 
prison It seems to me that the definitive Marxist critique of Foucault’s 
work has yet to be made Asa preliminary however it may be noticed 
how Said stands outside the family-quarrel of the Western philosophical 
tradition and perceives, for his purpose, not an irreconcilable difference 
between Marxism and Foucault but a broad consensus : ‘I do not think 
Foucault and Deleuze are unjustified in seeing their philosophy of decenter- 
ment as revolutionary, at least in its reliance upon an intellectual who 
views his role within his disciple. and its institutional supports as an 
adversary one. The intellectual makes 1t his task to controvert the dynastic 
role thrust upon him by history or habit . Here Foucault and Deleuze 
rejoin the adversary epistemological current found in Vico, in Marx and 
Engels, in Lukacs, in Fanon.” 

The notion of the adversarial role of the intellectual has an honour- 
able lineage, and ıt ıs noteworthy that Fanon’s celebrated statement 
“colonialism 1s not a thinking machine, nor a body endowed with reasoning 
faculties It 1s violence in its natural state, and it will only yreld 
when confronted with greater violence"? —occurs at the beginning of 
alengthy meditation on the role of the intellectual in the process of 
decolonisation Fanon 1s concerned both with the reactionary consequences 
‘of the intellectual training of the colonialist bourgeoisie and the dilemma 
of the native intellectual Fanon’s prescription of violence obviously 
refers to what he calls ‘violence in action’ but his^meaning can also be 
extended to, and be coterminous with Foucault’s notion of rupture by 
theoretical activism 

Several possibilities are opened up by Said’s alignment with and 
raiding of the adversarial traditions of the West Foremost among them, 
1s the strategic positioning of the post-colonial intellectual, who is able to 
maintain a perceptual distance vis-a-vis the official discourses which is far 
enough for him to see its rupture and near enough to imagine another 
episteme. The maintenance of this perceptual distance explains the 
dichotomy between Foucault's anti-humanism and Said’s chosen label of a 
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humanist. Many readers have felt dissappointed with Said’s allegiance to 
the nomenclature of humanism because in the contentious scenario he 
draws in his book, the humanist stance can only be read as weak-kneed 
liberalism Elsewhere Said has commented on the anomalies of choosing 
the label ‘a description for which I have contradictory feelings of affection 
and revultions °”? 

The problem here involves much more than Said’s political position, 
for it has to do with the range of perceptual distance that the critic of 
colonialism accommodates himself in, with regard to his situation in 
history and the mutations of his culture Thus Said's beleagured position 
as a academic fighting for the human rights of his fellow-Palestinians from 
within the privileged world of American academia makes ıt impossible for 
hım to afford the luxury of Foucault’s anti-humanism — Said's work after 
Orientalism has moved away from Foucault’s theoretical activism in 
preference for an interventionist critical practice? What are the metho- 
dological and ideological alliances that the Indian intellectual must seek 
out, ın order that he/she may break the hegemony of cultural colonialism ? 
In a hostile reading of this essay, ıt might very well be argued that the 
relationship I have posited, between Foucault-Said-Third World reader, 1s 
itself guilty of 1nscribing the colonial practices of 1mitation/dependency in 
terms of source-and-influence The concluding section 1s therefore an 
attempt to examine the implications of the final suspicion—has Said’s 
Orientalism helped to rejuvenate the bankruptcy of Western research and 
contributed towards making the Third-World into the new site for 
theory ? 


Is the Third-World Woman a Site for Theory ? 


At the fast level of analysis, Said’s Orientalism posits a series. of 
disruptive questions about colonial discourse, the theme of origins and the 
Oriental woman — Said 1s able to show with considerable acuity how even 
the most objective and neutral European accounts of the Orient contain 
metaphorical commonplaces about the Orient’s female penetrability and 
supine malleability. In the travelogue-genre women are the creatures of 
male powei fantasy of ‘unlimited and undifferentiated sensuality’ (p. 190). 
What Said especially notes ıs the ways in which Orientalist scholarship 
has been very much a male guild with a male conception of the world 
which tends to be static, frozen and fixed eternally. Said’s brief comments 
provoke a whole line of inquiry. It 1s 1n the commonality of a history of 
subordination that the Orient as other and woman as other can be linked. 
The question that women’s studies must address themselves to 1s—what 1s 
the nature of their presence in colonial discour e about them ? 

Here it would seem Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak has performed 
major analytic incisions, both in her pirouetting role of feminist appropri- 
ations of narcissism, and her role as wise woman prophesising the pitfalls 
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in the future. Any statement 1n her wake might have the unfortunate air 
of the always-already-happened. I will however attempt to recover my 
own subject-position by submitting to the final Foucauldian question—who 
is speaking here? As a teacher of literary texts, I have an obvious 
investment 1n Said’s valorization of the interprettve activity asa means of 
soctal transformation As a woman teacher however I am cautious of the 
modish trends that seek to give me the dubious privilege of being made 
the site of and the space in which theories of subaltern consciousness are 
made and re-made  Israce as illuminating a catégory as gender and 
class? Jf so, what are the points of intersection and displacement ? 

Here I would like to use as my analytical text Costa Gavras’ film 
‘Hanna K.’, both for its dialogue with Western liberal feminism and for its 
treatment of the Israeli/Palestinian conflict. The film has a provocative 
thesis which unfolds by the constant juxtaposition of the Palestinian’s 
battle with the Israeli state for his right of residence 1n his ancestral home 
against the narrative of the woman lawyer's battle with Israeli patriarchy 
for her right over her body. Hanna is faced with two sets of questions at 
the beginning of the film One concerns the theme of origins latent in the 
Jewish claim to the Biblical lands and the Palestinians? counter-claim to 
their ancestral home: the other set of questions concerns the theme of 
origins in patriarchy which obstructs Hanna's right to be a single parent 
vis-a-vis her Israeli lover’s counter-claim to his natural right of dominance 
as the father of her child. 

Hanna gradually discovers the relationship between the two sets of 
questions. The spectators’ recognition of the interconnections between the 
feminist question and the Palestinian questions however pre-dates Han- 
nah’s because of Casta-Govras’ characteristic use of the camera to include 
that which his characters will not or cannot perceive. For instance Hanna 
and her ex-husband looked down at the city of Jerusalem with the enthu- 
siasm of tourists who may never need to come in contact with the non- 
Jew Muslim inhabitants of the city, a fact underscored on the sound-track 
by the Muslim call to prayer. Hanna stumbles into her first legal case 
defending a bizarre Palestinian who keeps insisting on his right to his 
house. Subsequently Hanna is drawn into further involvement in the case 
as she learns how the other history of Jerusalem and the other inhabi- 
tants of the city are imvisibilized and left out of the reckoning They 
can only be evoked at the level of the family photographs mounted on 
the wall of a house that has been declared a historical monument. 

Thus the dispossessed Palestinian in the film may not even claim 
his ancestral home because 1t already belongs to the past, his contemporary 
reality has been seized and put in the past tense. Costa-Gavras' sense of 
irony at this strategy of the Israeli state 1s reminiscent of Said’s argument 
in a recent article “The Ideology of Difference’ Here Said demonstrates that 
the historical persecution of the Jews has been accorded such a sympathe- 
tic niche in Western imagination as to make 1t possible for “the discourse 
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of Israeli democracy . . .1ts ideological privileges within Western discourse” 
(p. 46) to isolate the Palestinians’ rights and make 1t seem different to all 
other issues of civil rights in the world. This makes it possible to ignore 
the historical origins of the Palestinians *as a people already in Palestine 
before the advent of Zionist colonisation” (p 50, emphasis mine). The 
theme of origins, ıt would seem 1s ironised and foreclosed for the Palestt- 
nians. As a lawyer fighting for the Palestinian’s legal rights and disco- 
vering Israeli colonial aggression and self-righteousness, Hanna turns to 
look at the Palestinian and wonders alound *Maybe he doesn't even exist." 

Such a strategy for the disappearance of the other history of a people 
interconnects 1n the film's logic with the strategies for the invisibilisation 
and privatisation of a woman's history It 1s another of the film's ironies 
that Hanna begins to lose the chivalric protection that had produced her 
notion of individuality at the exact point when she begins to utilise that 
mdividuality to question the colonial discourse operative in the law-courts 
and the patriarchal discourse operative in the home Costa-Gavras intention 
seems to be to problematize the assumptions of Western liberal feminism 
by displacing its narrative ın that geographical locale (the Middle East) 
and political context (the Palestinian question) which seriously jeopar- 
dises the assumptions of Western liberalism. 

At the end of the film, when Hanna throws out all the men in her 
life only to find the terrifying might of the Israeli police at her doorstep, 
we are given a new version of Costa-Gavras’ old theme The state is the 
most powerful terrorist, and its machine-guns can be turned against its 
own rebellious women The film has however contained a new and more 
hopeful theme, which I understand as Costa-Gavras’ conviction that the 
feminist struggle can attain consciousness about the colonisation of 
women's bodies and minds only by their consciousness of and alliance with 
other colonial struggles. This alliance does not entail the subsuming of 
the feminist consciousness in the primary category of colonial exploitation. 
By remaining an alliance ıt serves to disrupt the 1deological compact bet- 
ween colonial and patriarchal discourses. 

Several problems remain however with the film's text Hanna repre- 
sents a special kind of signifier in the colonial text, for she 1s a Jew, a 
white woman and a lawyer—all three aspects of her identity cumulatively 
increasing her privilege Throughout the film she is perceived by the men 
around her through the clouding perspective of her sexual allure, Till the 
very last Hanna 1s never shown to be critical of being treated as a sex-object. 
For 1nstance she 1s complacent about being slapped by her Israeli lover be- 
cause she 1s ideologically trained to be indulgent towards the gestures of 
male possessiveness We see however that her privilege as sex-object 1s con- 
stantly being encroached upon by the threatening phone-calls and social 
harrassment due to her harbouring the Palestinian 1n her house. More 1n- 
sidtously, the early mornings when Hanna stands before the open door of 
the refrigerator crying because she cannot decide whether to have or not 
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have the baby, serves to underscore her loneliness and limited value as a 
sex-object. 

In the role of protector Hanna assumes vis-a-vis the Palestinian—as 
lawyer, as the mother nursing him back to health after his hunger-strike, 
as lover—is she re-playing the socially ordained roles with disappointing 
repetitiveness ? In the visual tableau at the law-court, Hanna stands a 
little above and to the side of the Palestinian Subsequently the develop- 
ment of the relationship shifts the position somewhat so that the Palesti- 
nian stands level with Hanna. Many of my women friends have found 
the relationship disappointing precisely at the point when it becomes that 
of lovers. They have been disturbed by the implication that the feminist 
project in fighting for the cause of oppressed people may lose its serious- 
ness in the anarchy of sexual promiscuity Such a viewpoint must be 
taken into account 1n any discussion of Hanna’s assertion of her séxual 
freedom as against many Indian women spectators’ response that this 
brand of sexual freedom 1s not relevant to their own struggles. My own 
understanding ıs that the tone ın Costa-Gavras’ film underplays the sexual 
dimension so that 1t becomes only one aspect of the relationship, and not 
necessarily the prescriptive aspect at all The brief embrace comes at the 
end of Hanna’s protracted spell as a spy on his supposedly terrorist activi- 
ties, and the embrace is a spontaneous expression of shame and relief that 
the Palestinian 15. what he says he 1s—a human being with the full right to 
his own humanity and integrity. 

If then Hanna continues to stand above and to the side of the 
Palestinian, except for the momentary equality of lovers, we need to ask 
where in Costa-Garvas’s text 1s the other signifier—the Palestinian woman? 
The film opens with her bent over the child in her lap, a figure draped in 
billowing clothes and outlined against the dark house behind her, waiting 
for the Israeli police to complete the job of bombarding the house. For 
the rest of the film she disappears and 1s not even there on the mental 
horizons of the characters. In Costa-Garvas’ film the Palestinian woman 
only has the status of the inaugural iconic moment. 

If one were however to extend and play with the margins of Costa- 
Garvas’ text, where could the Palestinian women be inserted? Will she 
always and everywhere identify with the goals and methods of her brothers 
and husbands? Alternately what are the issues and historical junctures 
at which the Third-World woman distinguisbes her problems from that of 
the national/colonial struggle ? The film does manage to suggest that the 
young man uses forms of resistance that have historically been associated 
with women—silence, stealth and self-destruction. However if the Palesti- 
nian man 1s not given any awareness of Hanna’s sexual oppression, we are 
unable to imagine his awareness of the double oppression of the women of 
his own race. 

The film only permits a dialogue with Hanna, and that too only in 
the frame of reference of Hanna's consciousness. This 1s a blindness peculiar 
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to Costa-Garvas’ films. He naturalis this frame of reference in Hanna 
K and Missing m such a way that the individualistic stereotypes of the 
angry father and the non-conformist daughter-in-law in Missing as well as 
the single working mother in Hanna K. are valorized ın their search for 
truth and escape the field of indictment The single individual calling the 
system into question Js still the glorified formula 

Thus the Palestinian woman cannot be inserted into the film because 
she would displace the seeker of truth (Hanna) or the object of truth (the 
Palestinian man) Hanna must continue to perform her defiance in the thea- 
tre of men, since any alliance. between Hanna and her Palestinian female 
counterpart would disrupt the film altogether. Further, since the film's 
ideological apparatus 1s conveyed through Hanna’s consciousness, the 
alliance might be weighted against the Palestinian woman's silence. Hanna 
will have the power to determine and control the subject-positions 1n which 
the other ıs placed in the film's text. The solutions Hanna 1s likely to 
offer her (individualism ? sexual freedom ?) may destroy her more effec- 
tively than the Israeli bombardment Alliances between the women of 
warring countries are constantly being forged by the women’s movement. 
However, in the film's male vision the category of gender elides colonial 
power with patriarchal power in an increasingly mystified operation Thus 
Hanna can be allowed to loom large on the cinematic landscape because 
her presence facilitates the absence of the other. 

This theme of presence facilitating the absence of the other is analo- 
gous to the state-of-art ın theory today. The hunt for new sites for docto- 
tal theses, data collection and theoretical reconstruction has aggrandised 
the Third World When the avantgarde theorists of subject-production 
seek to make the Third- World woman the site for dismantling and re- 
assembling their theories, I experience an unease at the mode of my inser- 
tion into their text. If then I am the site for rethinking origins and re- 
constructing individual subjectively, the primitive anthropological subject 
serving (to use Said's phrase) as “a model for our 1maginings of lost plenti- 
tude,"? how do I offer resistance and how is rupture to be achieved ? 

Some preliminary reflections are offered here with a degree of ten- 
tativeness. To begin with, I can refuse the privilege of being the site for 
theory by recognising that just as my femaleness is not a given or a fixed 
and stable authorial space but a construct of history and culture, by the 
same token the coloniser and the colonised are not givens but subject- 
functions which may be occupied by different speakers at different times 
and circulate in a mobile and dynamic hierarchy of power-reJations. At 
the very least, the colonised subject ıs marked by class and gender and 
the variable of individual self-determination. Then how 15 it possible 
to privilege the colonised subject ın the role of transgressor ina text, 
as the signifier with the invariant and essential power of subversion ? 

Said’s Orientalism opens up all these questions to debate and discus- 
sion. How can we resist the theme oforigins in which we are periodically 
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‘discovered’ as a bird of exotic plumage and forgotten at the end of each 
round of the Festival of India show? Post-Said, one of the tasks for 
Third- World scholarship 1s clearly that of meticulous documentation of the 
histories of their own institutions and disciplines that have naturalised 
colonialism and patriarchy This documentation will be alert to their 
material bases, their reasons for coming into being, their founding presup- 
positions and their function ın the politics of class, gender and racial 
discrimination. Said’s example suggests a particular type of training for 
such scholarship which can be described as a system of interferences : the 
humility and rigour of the historian, the raiding of archives, the literary 
critic’s suspicion of and devotion to language and the constant aggression 
of political activism It is curious how the new critique of colonialism 1s 
retracing many of the conflicts that have appeared 1n the women’s move- 
ment—the doubt-ridden relationship between feminism and the avant- 
grade, activism and theory, the possibility of a pure Archimedean space?? 
from which to make beginnings, feminism and the theories of subjectivity. 
Said’s Orientalism has also risked the judgement of posterity by “con- 
tamination” from the Foucauldian method In doing so, Said's work has 
contributed to my own understanding of how to resist being re-anthro- 
pologised into a site for theory and how to work towards becoming its co- 
discoursing equal 
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After ‘Orientalism’ * Colonialism and English 
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“AFTER” in my title ıs intended as homage in several senses: to 
acknowledge that this essay 1s according to” Orientalism even in that in 
several places it 1s an extended quotation and paraphrase of that work , 
to suggest that ıt intends to play at the margins of Edward Said’s book, 
teasing out its implications and paying attention to at least one of the 
“tasks” that he acknowledges are left “incomplete” in his study, and, 
finally, to 1ndicate that ıt takes into account Said’s own work after Orienta- 
hsm, in particular “The Text, the World, the Critic," and “Opponents, 
Audiences, Constituencies, and Community.” 

To be a university lecturer in English in India, as I am, 1s to be inter- 
mittently aware of anomalies in one’s position, and to be afflicted by 
doubts and uncertainties about on’s relationship with the object of one’s 
investigation, viz the English literary text. So in a sense this 1s an auto- 
biographical account of my attempt to find this position and reach some 
clarity about this relationship If for me this process originated with 
reading Orientalism (first published in 1978), ıt 1s not to say that it is 
the only starting point for such an investigation I merely trace the process 
here 

Said’s thesis 1s simply put. the Orient comes into being as a repre- 
sentation within a discourse identified as Orientalism. Serving as the “other” 
of Europe, it 1s seen as variously strange, mysterious, corrupt, beautiful, 
decadent, etc., while fulfilling a variety of Europe’s desires. The energy, 
scholarship and polemics of Said’s work are directed towards stressing the 
power and systemization of this discourse, which 1s not merely “superstruc- 
tural.” Said finds Gramsci’s concept of cultural hegemony useful in 
showing how political society “reaches into the realms of civil society” 
which are the "cultural" areas (such as the academy, for instance), “and 
saturates them with significance of direct concern to it” (p. 11) 

What are the further implications of this work ? Said himself points 
‘us to both empirical and theoretical tasks that await anyone undertaking a 
critique of Orientalism . 

There 1s still a general essay to be written on imperialism and culture, 
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other studies would go more deeply into the connection between 

Orientalism and pedagogy, or into Italian, Dutch, German & Swiss 

Orientalism, or into the dynamic between scholarship and 1magina- 

tive writing, or into the relationship between administrative ideas and 

intellectual discipline . . . One would have to rethink the whole com- 

plex problem of knowledge and power. (p. 24) 

This 1s the sanction I invoke for using Orientalism as a starting-point for 
an analysis of the problem of English studies in India 

Said also briefly identifies the position of the Oriental intellectual as 
he is constituted by Orientalism: he 1s designated as the “native infor- 
mant” (p. 324) The “accommodation between the intellectual class and 
the new imperialism” ıs a “triumph” of the West (p 324), in a sense made 
inevitable because of the West’s offer of an easily accessible, codified, 
institutionalized and virtually commodified knowledge of the Orient It 
returns to the Oriental a version of the Orient which he accepts and inter- 
nalizes Such complicity between the “master discourse” and the “native 
informant’? leads not only to a consolidation of the former, but an 
empowering of the latter. The colonial intellectual 1s able to constitute an 
elite with considerable political power 1n his own land. . 

These two aspects of Orientalism—the suggestion that there 1s a con- 
nection between Orientalism and pedagogy, and the genealogy of the 
Oriental intellectual—inhere atits margins. In what follows, I wish to 
explore these marginal aspects, firstly to outline the Orientalist/Anglicist 
controversy, as 1t appeared in India in the 1830s (of which Said does not 
take much cognizance) , to offer a genealogy of the discipline of English 
literature 1n the Indian educational system (which involves a brief history 
of English literary criticism itself as an academic subject) , to explicate 
Said’s position in “the politics of interpretation,’ the materiality and 
agressiveness of texts, and the implications of the institutionalization of 
“fields” of knowledge , and finally to reflect upon the English literature 
academic ın India as post-colonial intellectual 


I 


The establishment of English as the language of administration and the 
medium of educational instruction in India m 1835 signalled the triumph 
of the "Anglicists," chief of whom was Macaulay whose 1835 Minute 
provided the justification for such an imposition. English literature as a 
subject was first established as a result of the 1853 India Act (also 
authorized by Macaulay), and the recommendations of the report of the 
Civil Service of the East India Company of 1855, both of which 
outlined an open competitive examination for civil services ın India. 
It was decided that “English language and literature’ would make up a 
1000-mark paper in these examinations Naturally pressure was created 
upon English universities (which put up a great deal of resistance 1nitially) 
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to include language and literature as subjects 1n the curriculum. But 1t was 
not until 1893 that Oxford University's administration approved a school of 
English language and literature Oxford’s first “literary” Professor of English, 
Walter Raleigh, had however already begun his career as an English 
literature academic several years earlier at the Anglo-Oriental College 1n 
Aligarh? It ıs only one of the ironies of colonial history that English 
literary studies should have had their beginnings 1n India and Africa,’ 

These aggressive “Anglicist” projects (which were accompanied by the 
first major interventionist legislations of the Company, such as the abolition 
of ‘satı, as well as by significant increase in missionary activity) would 
appear to be very far removed from the well-meaning and scholarly produc- 
tions of the Orientalists, their dictionaries, translations, and editions of 
Sanskrit texts. This at least 15 the argument of contemporary Orientalists, 
“one of whom has attacked Said in a review as an ignorant and aggrieved 
Orientalist (ın contrast to Nehru, Tagore and Nirad Chaudhuri who 
regarded the Orientalists as friends and benefactors). Above all, he points 
out, the Orientalists were responsible for creating the Bengal "Renais- 
sance" which is characterized by him as a “modernistic movement." 
“British Orientalism gave birth to the Bengal ‘Renaissance’ because it 
helped Indians to find an indigenous identity in the modern world ’” It 
did this by making them “conscious of a heritage of their very own”, viz. 
of the Vedas and the Upanishads as “the scriptures of the Aryans’; of 
a newly created history which authenticated the great period of the Maur- 
yas and Guptas; and even of that “amorphous heritage” shaped into “a 
rational faith known now as “Hinduism "5 Such a benign and benevolent 
view 1s far removed from Said's “paranoia.” 

One explanation that 1s advanced for this difference ıs that Said's 
“orientalism” is too monolithic, and does not take into account the various 
“orientalisms” of China, Japan and India, some of which are described as 
being of an entirely different order from Anglo-French orientalism in West 
Asia. Said confesses that he 1s engaged most deeply with the orientalization 
of this region, and indeed makes considerable investment 1n his own position 
asa Western-educated Palestinian 1n this engagement But to take the stand 
that the existence of varieties of orientalism invalidates Said’s thesis about 
Orientalism ıs to make nonsense of the entire Foucauldian notion of 
discourse and its implications upon which that thesis 1s founded. Discourse 
analysis, such as the one conducted by Said, by “focus [sing] on that which 
is stable and persistent in the ordering of social reality” in different 
accounts, “can point to the assumptions shared by those who claim to 
be opposed to each other or are conceptualized in this manner” —such as 
the Orientalists and Anglicists .° 

Lam not confident of performing an extensive analysis of the dis- 
course of the Anglicist-Orientalist controversy But two shared assumptions 
as they relate to the introduction of the systematic study of English 1n 
India, may be pointed out . 
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1) Both Orientalists and Anglicists were implicated in the imperial 
project, and were therefore concerned with administrative efficiency and 
efficacy. The Orientalists just as much as the Anglicists were either members 
of the civil services and judiciary, or missionaries They only differed in 
their methods while sharing the same goals While the former argued that 
English would provide uniformity and “modernization,” the latter held 
that : 

Upon its [Sanskrit’s] cultivation depends the means of native dialects 

to embody European learning and science [t 1s a visionary absurdity 

to think of making English the language of India It should be exten- 

sively studied, no doubt, but the improvement of native dialects enri- 

ching them with Sanskrit terms for English ideas must be continued 

and to effect this, Sanskrit must be cultivated as well as English.!? 
Another Orientalist, WA Macnanghten argued that “if we wish to 
enlighten the great mass of the people of India we must use as our 
Instruments the languages of India. .our object is to impart ideas, not 
words. ™™ There is no desire evident here to preserve, perpetuate or 
promote native Indian languages for their own sake o1 for the sake of 
any innate superiority, but only a concern for the most effective implemen- 
tation of British “ideas ” 

1) Both groups held a poor opinion of the condition of contem- 
porary India Since the Anglicist project was to replace already existing 
native languages and literatures by the superior and advanced language 
and literature of the colonial powers, they indulged ın easy denigration of 
the former: 

Both nations [India and China] are to. nearly an equal degree tainted 

with the vices of insincerity, dissembling, treacherous, mendacious, to 

an excess which sui passes even the unusual measure of uncultivated 

Society etc 
Macaulay boasted . 

It 1s I believe no exaggeration to say, that all the historical 

information which has been collected to form all the books written in 

the Sanskrit language is less. valuable than what may be found in the 
most paltry abridgements used at preparatory schools in England. 

In every branch of physical or social philosophy, the relative position 

of the nations 1s nearly the same.” 

But the Orientalists were equally contemptuous of contempoiary Indian 
culture, politics and peoples , they, however, sought to displace them with 
a version of an infinitely superior past culture and advocated the 
widespread study of Sanskrit The veneration of the Vedic past was won 
at the cost of belittling the actual India in which they found themselves. 
The pomt ıs made amply clear in an essay by Gerald and Natalie Sirkin 
“The impracticability of the vernaculars for higher education, and the 
excessive delay that would result from the use of the vernaculars as the 
medium of instruction, were generally agreed upon by both parties . , . 
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The Orientalists were not prepared to argue against the predominant view 
that the objective of higher education 1n India was the introduction of 
useful knowledge that 1s, Western learning.^?? 

Gayathri Spivak shows the complicity between the East India 
Company officials’ endorsement and authorization of Hindu rulers in the 
native states (at the expense of the ‘aboriginals’), and the Orientalist burst 
of poetry inscribed on the doorway of the Indian Institute at Oxford 
celebrating tbe friendship of India and Britain by designating India as 
* Aryavarta" (the land of Aryas) ^ The Orrentalist task of revivalism also 
required, we may note in passing, the entire suppression of the past five 
hundred years of Muslim rule. An "essential" India was discovered, 
dusted off, and resurrected as a compensation for "the obvious decrepitude 
and political impotence of the modern Oriental? (Orientalism, p. 79). 

Thus the exigencies of colonial rule dictated the opposed positions of 
both Anglicists and Orientalists—and both were postulated upon the 
diagnosis of India as decadent and chaotic, and consequently 1n need of 
British rule as civilizing mission A scenario of “good Orientalists" versus 
“bad Anglicists” which highlights their differences overlooks the common 
onientalizing project of both. For argument’s sake we may further point 
out that Indian orrentalism did not die out in 1835 , while it ceased to 
have official British patronage, 1t continued to flourish under German and 
French scholarship Max Muller, who held the chair of Orientalism at 
Oxford, began to bring out the Sacred Books of the East from 1875 ,? and 
it appears that a new breed of American Orrentalists (pace David Kopf) 1s 
alive and well.’ 

Said’s deep distrust of Orientalist scholarship 1s legitimized by his 
close reading of several Orientalist texts, and the disclosure of their 
relationship as they constitute a discursive field That tlus discourse was 
not—and could not be—a rarefied, immaterial and transcendent realm is 
proved in the Orient most dramatically by Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt : 

His plans for Egypt.. became the first 1n a long series of European 

encounters with the Orient in which rhe Orientalist’s special expertise 

was put directly to functional colomal use , for at the crucial instant 
when an Orientalist had to decide whether his loyalties and sympa- 
thes Jay with the Orient or with the conquering West, he always 
chose the latter, from Napoleon’s time on (p 80). [emphasis added] 
The knowledge/power equation that 1s revealed here 1s, acknowledgedly 
difficult to sustain from a humanist standpoint, where knowledge 1s 
presented as a disinterested search for the truth, and as a broadening 
of horizons (That such a presentation 1s profoundly ideological 1s another 
matter.) It 1s particularly interesting therefore to compare Raymond 
Schwab's Oriental Renaissance and Said’s Orientalism together. (Said 
expresses deep admiration for and indebtedness to Schwab’s pioneering 
work )!7 We might see them as engaged ın a profoundly enriching dialogue. 
While Schwab’s 1s a great humanist woik, celebrating the second Western 
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Renaissance in the discovery of the Orient, and announcing an “integral 
humanism,” Said discusses the “enormously systematic discipline by which 
European culture was able to manage—and even produce—the Orient 
politically, sociologically, militarily, 1deologically, scientifically, and 
imaginatively,” through that same discovery (p 3) 

Though Said reads prefigurations of Foucault’s “archival formation" 
in Schwab’s work, it remains a narrative, a rise-and-fall account of 
Orientalism. Said’s synchronic method on the other hand resembles 
Foucault’s closely: sees the dispersal, the changing lineaments, the 
persistence of Orientalism into the contemporary West’s representations of 
the Orient (The current deluge of Raj nostalgia in the West, not least in 
the United States which had no colonial connections with India, can be 
seen from this point of view as part of a discursive formation that includes 
Union Carbide’s defence of the gas leak 1n Bhopal Inefficient natives and 
well-intentioned white rulers/multinational corporate executives feature in 
both representations ) 

It does not avail us much to state that a// knowledge collaborates 
with power, the specific modes of that collaboration have to be detailed, 
as Said does in Orientalism in the case of Anglo-French involvement in 
the Middle East. Similarly much more detailed investigation 1s necessary 
to show that Britain’s prescription of a desired knowledge for India 1s 
based upon its own diagnosis/knowledge of India, which 1n turn is 1nextric- 
able from the project of imperialism The imposition of English language 
and literature must be shown to be postulated upon a certain knowledge of, 
and for, the natives Anglicists and Orientalists will then be seen as 
collaborators The colonial project required both giving the ruler a 
patriotic sense of the possession of a great literature of his own, as well as 
impressing the native with the cultural superiority of the ruler. This 
double duty was achieved at a stroke ‘by the introduction of English 
literature into school and college curricula ın England and India. Has 
the ideology of this study changed ? Can we continue to view this academic 
activity as an Orientalizing enterprise ? 


II 


To answer these questions we must follow Said into his theoretical 
and political reflections upon "the text, the world, and the critic, "and 
upon the nature of "opponents, audiences, constituencies, and community." 

These reflections impinge upon Said’s study of historical Orientalism. 
He notes that the beginnings of philology in the West coincide with the 
Higher Criticism, and 1n the person of Renan the two disciplines converge. 
What Renan did by designating the semitic religious texts (the Torah, the 
Koran, and the New Testament) as philologically “inferior,” and therefore 
not of divine origin, was to replace God by the Orientalist. This was an 
enormous access of power, achieved by the textualist at a single stroke." 
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Renan’s achievement explodes “the fallacy of imagining the life of texts as 
being pleasantly ideal and without force or conflict "1 On the contrary, 
texts spring from “ethnocentrism and the erratic will to power ,"? they 
are, as Nietzsche pointed out, "facts of power, not of democratic 
exchange. "?! 

Just as the view that knowledge is disinterested seeking has its 
1deological support, so also, and for the same reasons, the materiality of the 
text, the fact of 1ts production, ıs concealed So great 1s the prestige of the 
book and the written word that it ıs placed above materiality But Said 
stresses Marx’s contention that discourse 1s systematically produced ; xt 
“is at once controlled, selected, organized and redistributed according to 
a certain number of procedures."?? The emergence of fields and disciplines 
1s not a ‘natural’ phenomenon, but comes about as a result of prohibitions 
and sanctions Since the text exercises such power, the most apt metaphor 
for the discursive situation ıs the colonizer-colonized relationship Said 
quotes Stephen Dedalus’ fretful recognition * 

The language in which we are speaking 1s his before ıt ıs mine How 

different are the words home, Christ, ale, master, on his lips and on 

mine ! I cannot speak or write these words without unrest of spirit.?? 
There ıs also Naipaul’s lament ° 

The vision was alien It diminished my own and did not give me the 

courage to do a simple thing like mentioning the name of a Port of 

Spain street. . It helps 1n the most practical way to have a tradition 

. the English language was mine , the tradition was not. 
Our relationship with the text, as these writers show, is enmeshed with our 
historical position 

How do these notions of textuality and discourse serve our reading of 
the present situation of English literary studies in India ? 

Even if we take ‘text’ only in its most limited and restricted sense of 
the prescribed text in the classroom, we can see that for all the apparent 
randomness with which texts are picked for inclusion in a syllabus in a 
university, there is still a very tight circle drawn around the range of texts 
that are eligible for classroom study The constitution of a syllabus (as of 
a field) consists as much of the exclusion of what does not belong to 1t as 
the inclusion of what does The extremely purist notion of what goes into 
the field of literary studies has by and large kept out any non-English, 
contemporary o1 non-‘literary’ texts. Invariably the texts in an English 
literature course have canonical status Canons, as Said reminds us, are 
not “an ideal cosmos of ideally equal poems,” but "a system of forces 
institutionalized at some expense by the reigning culture "?^ The “reigning” 
or hegemonic authority 1s invariably the Western university whose influence 
upon all academic functioning in India, and, in particular, upon the 
teaching of English and American literatures, 1s very strong. Ideology 
inheres even in the forms of a structure , thus, as long as the unit of study 
1s the ‘text-book,’ the methods that will best serve pedagogy (class-room 
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teaching, examinations, term papers) will continue to be explication, close 
reading, exegesis, text-and-context discussions ın short, the whole New 
Critical, liberal-humantst methodology that has already proved pedagog.- 
cally so viable in the Western university 

Having recently been associated with a syllabus revision programme 
at my university, I have come to realize that no ideal notions of "excel. 
lence” or "suitability"! determine the choice of texts Rather, an immense 
and complex network of forces comes into play which includes such 
questions and considerations as * 

(1) Who shall edit the work (select, provide notes etc)? Upon such 
choice lies the fate of teacher for whom this editorial work will count as an 
academic ‘publication’ 

(u) Should a work be edited/chosen anew? Or should existing, 
readily-available, pre-edited works be chosen ? 

(ur) Will the inclusion of new courses displace other (non-English) 
courses ? Will the dropping of existing courses lead to retrenchment of 
English teachers ? How many classes a week, how many students, how 
many teachers, how many colleges are affected ? 

(v) Will we teach language or literature, or language through 
literature ? 

What/whose literature ? 

(Translations are ruled out, and the "saturation" of students with 
English, “as in Max Muller Bhavan or the Alliance Francaise," or in the 
teaching of Asian immigrants to Britain, ıs recommended ) 

(v) Teachers of undergraduate colleges (for whose students the 
courses are intended) have little more than recommendatory powers in the 
selection of texts A massive hierarchical edifice consisting of the university 
post-graduate English department, a committee of courses made up of 
senior teachers, the Faculty of Arts, and the Academic Council exists to 
authorize a syllabus revision 

All these matters are laid out not for criticism (which 1s all too easily 
indulged 1n), but as an exposure of the actual power relations that obtain 
within the academic system 1n the prescription of texts for study. 

The power structure of texts 1s an indication of their materiality, 1 e., 
they are socially and economically determined The most forceful pioof of 
this characteristic 1s their commodity status School and college textbooks 
are the publications with the highest guaranteed sales (the  piratical 
publication of bazaar texts and notes is a major ancillary business) In a 
big Indian university there may well be close to twenty-five thousand 
students studying English in any given year The presence of one text in 
the syllabus necessitates the displacement cf another text . thts exhibition 
of aggression and will to power 1s, as Said holds, an inherent characteristic 
of the text. In India foreign publishing firms have until recently virtually 
had monopoly over the publication of prescribzd texts in English syllabi. 
Oxford University Press, Macmillans, Orient (') Longmans, and now 
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Penguin, have found the market in India, chiefly the academic market, 
large enough, and the labour sufficiently cheap to set up their branches in 
India. They are also the most prestigious publishers of academic and 
scholarly work. 

If we turn to English literary critical studies in India, we find that 
most Indian scholars produce then work at foreign universities (usually as 
doctoral dissertations) , such work invariably reflects the specific conditions 
and reigning ideologies of those systems Hom: Bhabha, in a brief 
discussion of Third World literary critical practice, shows how even 
“nationalist” criticism works within the constraints of a hegemonic Leavisite 
ideology > Also, toa very large extent English language and literary 
studies 1n India function under the aegis of two quasi-governmental foreign 
agencies, the British Council and the USIS These organizations pe.ceive 
English and American literatures as the cultural products of their respective 
countries and promote them accordingly. There exists therefore a well- 
established system of funding, grants, patronage, publications, libraries, 
centres for advanced studies, semmars and workshops that 1s administered 
by these institutions Not surprisingly, literary criticism ın India 1s defined 
by the very material conditions created by these organizations 

Speaking of a “politics of interpretation," Said demands a “metho- 
dological and disciplinary self-questioning,” where “methodological” 
means *'a questioning of the structure of fields and discourses themselves "26 
Said speaks of course of and from within the specific academic situation 
of Reagan's America But we can see the same embroilment of academics 
within the circumstances of the production of texts and criticism in the 
English literary system ın India Having been constituted unproblemati- 
cally as (lesser) members of the community of western readers of western 
texts, we find ourselves as critics (a) naturalised into the role of western- 
type critics (b) but suffering from a sense of inferiority or lack of worth as 
second-order critics (lacking 1n true Janguage facility, sufficient scholarship 
etc), and (c) experiencing a loss of natural identity and alienation from 
lived experience. If we were to consciously enter into a discursive 
relationship with the western text, we might be able to achieve an alienation 
from it that will enable us to treat it as the text of an alien culture, with 
behaviour patterns, literary traits, conventions and linguistic usage that 
require demystification and, at the very least, problematization. To thus 
lodge the text within the confines of a western discourse would be to deny 
its implicit claims to universality 

A significant change to a specifically Third World perspective on the 
colonial text requires more ıt calls for a radical politicization of English 
literary studies, both pedagogical and critical, ın India. 


n IV 


*Learn your letters. They're not enough, but still learn them,’ 
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‘Grab hold of the book, you hungry one. It’s a weapon ; 
—Bertolt Brecht, in The Mother * 

I want to explore in this section, with great tentativeness and some 
trepidation, some ways 1n which the Indian teacher of English literature 
might enter into relationship with the Western text 1n his own work as a 
critic, as well as m the classroom 

Said’s work 1s an example of the most obvious project the Third 
World academic can undertake, the critique of the imperialist ideology of 
the first-world text — Said's post-structuralist epistemology—the dethron- 
ing of th: primacy of the knowing subject, the analysis of discourse, the 
collusion of knowledge with power—seems to be particularly empowering 
for this project But we observe also the happy results of the Marxist- 
deconstructionist methodology employed by subaltern historians in India, 
and the fruitful feminist-deconstructionist-psychoanalytical tools 
deployed by Gayathri Spivak The critiquing of post-colonial discourse, it 
already becomes apparent, 1s done “with the best tools that it can itself 
provide" [emphasis mine] Spivak argues further. “Iam .far from 
averse to learning from the work of Western theorists, although I have 
also learned to insist upon marking their positionality as indeed the posi- 
tionality of any investigating subject." She warns against the simple 
substitution of the “lost figure of the colonized”: "Part of our ‘unlearn- 
ing’ project 1s to articulate that ideological formation [of a ‘monolithic 
Third World Woman’] into our object of investigation 8 Clearly the 
critique of colonial discourse 1s a challenging and far from easy enter- 
prise 

The dangers have to be recognized at the outset It 1s all too easy 
to proceed from our awareness of our historically—and ideologically— 
enshrined col malist relationship to English literature, to a search for 
“roots” and origins and the recovery of a “Jost” native tradition. Such a 
simple either/or alternative seeking can be misleading We are historically 
constituted to the extent of not being able to afford “self-marginalisation” 
(the phrase is Spivak’s), by alienating ourselves from all Western know- 
ledge. More crucially, in our country andın the present political condi- 
tions, natioalisuc anti-imperialism takes the form of a particularly violent 
Hindu revivalism whose backlash ıs generally felt by the nat on’s minority 
communities Wecan only ercct for ourselves a kind of distant, privi- 
leged, and bricokur relationship with Western theory in our critical cultural 
projects 

The third possibility—and danger--is the kind of "synthesis" found 
and celebrated by David Kopf in the work of such national Indian figures 
as Vivekananda, Keshab Chandra, and Ram Mohun Roy or Tagore’s 
fictional Gora who plumps for a kind of “universal humanism" ın the face 
of the discovery of his white identity ® The term “synthesis,” I would 
suggest, 1s used to suggest a more-or-less amicable adjustment of different 
ideas In place of this reconciliation, we might diagnose and support 6 
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subversive relationship between the Indian nationalist intellectual and 
western literature. The liberal-humanist plank of the nationalist move- 
ment was created by such individuals as Nehru who would use Burke, 
Macaulay or Toynbee against the ruler—just as Gandhi showed up the 
subversive possibilities of the Sermon on the Mount. “Literature 1n the 
broader sense” has always been, after all, “a powerful source of knowledge," 
of history, and hence of challenge and resistance.” Working-class readers, 
these critics go on to point out, have always found in Dickens, say, “an 
answering anger and a powerful laughter"?! It isin this sense that the 
Indian intelligentsia that constituted the elite of the nationalist movement 
turned the knowledge of English culture forced upon them into an effective 
tool for argument, resistance and subversion Needless to say, we have 
long since ceased to make such strategic use of our enforced knowledge, 
and have slid into passive consumerism. 

A final speculation 1s offered on the Indian reader and the Western 
text. Ina recent essay upon the authority of the English “book,” Homi 
Bhabha discusses the forms of ambivalence created in that authority by a 
native response marked by “camouflage, mumucry, black skins/white 
masks."?? By seeking out moments of subaltern resistance, often covert, 
we might “even seek to change the often coercive reality that they [the 
words of the master] so lucidly contain.'9? Such a project seems well in 
tune with his own work. He narrates the tale of Anund Messeb, an early 
Indian missionary, who seeks to explain the Bible to a group of natives. 
The natives proceed to question and argue with Anund Messeh, and then 
promise that they will “perhaps” be baptized “next year” since “now we 
must go home to the harvest" Bhabha reads in this tale the drama of the 
destabilization of authority, and the beginning of a “specific colonial 
appropriation” of the Book ™ i 

We ourselves, as academics, do not dare to make such an appro- 
priation Perhaps what we see in our classroom of our students’ 
responses to "the book"—the canonical English literary text—can 
be read 1n the light of the parable of Anund Messeh, as such appropria- 
tion. 

Confronted by the double authority of the book itself and the English 
teacher endorsing and bouttressing ıt by painful explication, they read and 
listen patiently in the classroom. Then they go back to the colourfully 
translated Hindi version of the text in a crib and memorize the "proper" 
answers from the same source, thus making both text and teacher redu- 
ndant ; or they improvise in halting English their expressions of sympathy 
for Desdemona and Joe Keller and make clear their comprehension at 
original sin, and contribute their own malapropisms to an account of Mrs. 
Malaprop’s “contribution to the humour of the play.’ 

To be Anund Messeh 1s to be cast in the role of the colonial subject 
as teacher/translator/mediator and to have no share in either colonial 
authority or colonial resistance, It 1s time to confront the text by 
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displacing the author-function and asking instead Foucault’s questions : 
What are the modes of existence of this discourse? Where has it 
been used, how can 1t circulate, and who can appropriate it for him- 
Self? What are th. places in ıt where there 1s room for possible 
subjects? Who can assume these various subject-functions ?35 

This 1s the exercise Said has initiated in Ortentalism. 
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to. i KALPANA SAHNI* 


Oriental Phantoms 
F. Dostoevsky's views on the East 


“The great eagle of the Orient will revolt and the Western islanders will start weep- 
ing It will steze three kingdoms and fly to the sovth in order to retrieve that which 
has been lost And God will shower love and mercy on the Oriental eagle for its task 1$ 
difficult Its two wings will glitter over the heights of Christianity.” 


THIS quotation from Dostoevsky’s Diary of a Writer 1s remarkable in 
more ways than one. In the first place it 1s an excellent example for 
research scholars on how not to quote! Dostoevsky took this quotation 
from a sixteenth century book of Prognostics by Johannis Lichtenberger, 
a German. The Russian writer decided that the gieat eagle had to be 
from the Orient—so he decided, on his own, to incorporate the words “of 
the Orient? 1n the first sentence The other sentences were taken from 
different parts of the book and made to seem one coherent whole! And 
not just that. In this long quotation (parts of which I have left out) 
Dostoevsky decided to correct Lichtenberger’s prophesies ? 

The other, far more important aspect of this quotation for us 1s in 
that 1t reveals Dostoevsky’s religious and political views in the last decade 
of his hfe Expressions like “love” and “mercy” stand alongside "sieze" 
and “revolt”. He sees Russta’s mission (for that 1s the great eagle of the 
Orient) in the name of Christianity, as a saviour and simultaneously a 
conquerer. The conquest that 1s being implied 1s that of Constantinopol 
at the time of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 

But why does Dostoevsky make it a point to equate Russia with 
“the Orient" ? Only by clarifying this term in its historical context can 
we understand the writer's stand and the influences that moulded it. 

The East-West division was brought about in the 5th century A.D. 
and pertained to the division of the church, the East being the Orthodox 
church and the West— the Catholic By the 17th century this split had wide- 
ned. The west was the Greco-Roman Christian world as opposed to the 
East which included countries from Turkey to China. (Today we are seemg 
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yet another questionable division made by the West—the First, Second and 
Third World Countries). Thus, when Johanni Lichtenberger’s book 
appeared the Orient, or the East, still related primarily to those nations 
which had adopted the Orthodox church—and Russia was one of them. 
This outlook remained 1n the European consciousness even at the time of 
Dostoevsky 

The connotation of ‘Oriental’ gradually changed and became appli 
cable to the Asian colonies of the European nations. The vast body of 
‘research’ into any and every aspect of the East became known as Orienta- 
lism And because this field developed side by side with the expansion of 
colonialism, no aspect of Orientalist studies 1s devoid of political under- 
tones for itis “a formidable structure of cultural domination ”* Needless 
to say, the English and the French were the pioneers in this field. Although 
the colonisers could not shut their eyes to the East’s enormous cultural 
heritage, ıt was the European yardstick that was used to measure ıt and 
pronounce judgements on it Orientalism became “a method of controll- 
ing what seems to be a threat to some established view of things ”* Armed 
as they were with a monotheistic religion, a Cartesian logic and the 
Rennatsance concept of man’s supremacy over nature the European 
colonisers could not comprehend India's polytheism of over 3000 gods, a 
holistic view of man and nature, all of which dictated the aesthetics, art 
and philosophy of this country India had to have one holy book akin to 
the Bible Frantic efforts ın this direction ultimately led to the translation 
of one chapter from the Indian epic. the Mahabharata, the Bhagawata 
Gita and pass 1t off to the West as the Indian Bible—a belief held to this 
day by many in Europe (Imagine a chapter of the Ihad or The Odyssey 
being used for similar purposes) What could not be understood had to 
be explained—and not just explained but expounded with a feeling of 
condescension and superiority, 1.e from a position of strength. 

“The West 1s the actor the Orient a passive reactor. The West is the 

spectator, the judge and jury, of every facet of Oriental behaviour °” 
The attitude of England and France towards the Middle and Near 
East, though fundamentally the same, was of a slightly different nature 
For one thing Islam was geographically adjacent to Europe and always 
stood as a more direct challenge, whether militarily, politically or intellec- 
tually. Islam, a syncretic religion incorporating elements of Judaism, 
Christianity and Zoroashtrianism, was monotheistic The religious war of 
jehad launched by Islam was comparable to the Crusades The Europeans 
could not come to terms with the territorial expansian of ‘this heretic 
faith’, Islam, 1n the middle ages (A century afte. Mohammed’s death tke 
Islamic empire extended from Spain to China) Thus, both fear and 
denigration of Eastern barbarity and cruelty® mtermingled in European 
works pertaining to the Middle East whereas one’s own were glossed over * 

We now turn our attention to nineteenth century Russia Peter the 
Great’s “window to Europe" ushers in a century of European culture, 
including philosophy, literature and art into Russia. Russia gets rapidly 
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Europeanized. Aristotelian poetics, Cartesian logic and Hegelian dialectics 
become an integral part of Russian thinking just as the writings of 
Rousseau, Goethe or Byron. “Oriental themes" with their flavour of the 
exotic, the unknown and the ‘primitive’ find their way into the works of the 
Romantics in an attempt to rid themselves of the rigidity of Neo-classicist 
rules. Pushkin follows in the footsteps of his mentor, Byron, by turning to 
the Orient (the Circassians in The Prisoner of Caucasus, The Gypsies, The 
Fountain of Bakhchisarat), The Caucasus and its people are depicted. by 
Lermontov Zhukovsky’s search into the nature of ideal love leads him to 
translate Nala and Damayantt, one story from the Mahabharata, ın 1844. 

The Russian intelligentsia had access to the English, French and 
German works in the omgimal A point worth noting here 1s that most 
works on Orientalism to be initially translated into Russian were from the 
above mentioned languages The first translation of the Bhagawata Gita 
and the Koran into Russian 1n the 18th century was done from English 
and French respectively Washington Irwing’s English rendering of the 
Koran was translated into Russian in 1857. Russian Orientalist studies 
came up much later, 1e. in the latter half of the 19th century Thus, 
initial Russian attitudes to the Orient. were, to a large extent, predeter- 
mined by those of the French and English and later, German “This 
examination of things Oriental", so succinctly put forward by Edward 
Said, “was based more or less exclusively upon a sovereign western 
consciousness *' 

European nationalism and a supercilious attitude towards the Eastern 
cultural heritage mark V Belinsky's review of Zhukovsky's translation of 
the Indian tale, Nala and Damayantı. European yardsticks of aesthetics 
are applied to an alien culture about which the Russian critic is misin- 
formed While acknowledging the need for such translations, Belinsky 
adds * “For us Europeans this poetry 1s interesting as a fact of the primitive 
world, but we cannot sympathize with its superstition and ugly poetics.’ 
He further maintains: “The individual ıs the base of the European spirit 
for whom, therefore, man 1s above nature '!? There 1s ap ironical twist 
here. The Russian intellectual thinks like a European, sees himself as one 
and yet is not a European for the Europeans The Russian critic was 
misinformed about India and Indians who, for him, were “a great tribe", 
believing 1n an amorphous matter which destroys man’s individuality ™ It 
was more natural for Belinsky, given his background, to look upon The 
Thad as the cradle song of civilization. 

More than ten years later another Russian critic, N. Dobrolyubov, in 
his article on The East India Company shares many of the English and 
French attitudes to India. Attempts at objective appraisals (as in the 
above case and in Dobrolyubov’s review of the Koran) end up with the 
repetition of a colonial mentality.” 

European attitudes towards the Orient were also more readily 
acceptable to the Russians because of their close encounter with the 
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Mongol Tartars who ruled over Russia for over two anda half centuries 
(13th—15th AD) Fear and hatred intermingle in the Russian mind 
towards the conquerers With time this feeling encompasses Islam which 
the Mongol-Tartars adopt. Nowhere are these sentiments more in 
evidence than in the Russian lanzuage — Given below are some examples 
of it from Dal’s dictionary 


Tartar—dishonest, cunning, sly 

Pogany1 (rascal)—1nfidel, Jew, Muslim etc 

Poganit’ (verb)—to pollute 

Asian—inhabitant of Asia (a swear word), rude, uneducated person 
Asiatic—savage, crude 

Mohammed—(a swear word ın the Don region), a thief, swindler, 
scoundrel 


With the gradual rise of the Russian Empire and the simultaneous 
weakening of various Asian countries this feeling of might and disdain 
became more and more ingrained If 15th century Russia still bowed 
before the might of the Ottoman Empire and sought permission to use the 
Black Sea for navigational purposes and trade, 18th century Russia 
wrenched the Crimean peninsula from the Turks and felt ıt was its right 
todoso The expansionist policy, primarily eastwards and southwards, 
initiated by Ivan III, was successfully pursued by all subsequent rulers. By 
the end of the 19th century Russian rule extended to Siberia, Uzbekistan, 
Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, Kirghizia and Turkmenia in Central Asia 5 
Armenia, Geoigia and Azerbayan in the South, Poland, Finland and 
Lithuania in the West Russia became a formidable colonial power to be 
reckoned with. Its colonial interests were to constantly clash with those 
of France and England In the 19th century this bone of contention was 
primarily centred round the Dardanelles — Russia's repeated attempts at 
gaining an outlet into the Mediterranean met with a strong resistance from 
France and England The scene of the war was Turkey and its domains, 
a weak Turkey and which had been turned into an economic vassal of 
France and England, both intent on dismembering it. 

It 1s against this backdrop that one should approach Dostoevsky's 
views on the East, which, 1n the latter years, were concerned primarily with 
Turkey and the Russo-Turkish War The quotation cited at the begin- 
ning of the paper highlights the contradictions which Dostoevsky shared 
with some of the leading Russian intellectuals of the 19th century 

Prior to his arrest ın 1849 Dostoevsky's references to the East are 
confined to a few stray remarks neutral in character That is because 
the writer shows no particular interest. in the Orient. In the story, The 
Double : 

Golyadkin recalls the Arab emirs, their green turbans, which they 

wear as a sign of their relationship to Mohammed, the Prophet... 

from there his thoughts shifted to the Turks and Turkish sandals". 
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In another place ın the same story : 
Golyadkin-senior noted that 1n some way the Turks are correct when 
they call out to God even 1n their sleep. Later, disagreeing with the 
slander of various erudite men against the Turkish Prophet, Moham- 
med, he recognises him to be, in his own way, a great politician, 
Dostoevsky, in passing, mentions the Indian boa constrictor (The Double) 
and the Arabian Thousand and one Nights Tales (A Foul Joke) It 1s only 
after his release from penal servitude that references to Turkey and to the 
Prophet Mohammed start occupying a more prominent place in the writer's 
works Dostoevsky was familiar with the French version of the Koran 
which he read 1n Semiplatinsk (where he served after his release from the 
Omsk prison, from1855—1856) References to Mohammed are made in 
Crime and Punishment where the Prophet 1s equated with Napoleon and 
Caesar—the super men, who stop at nothing to achieve their aims. 
Mohammed’s epileptic fits feature in the novels Idiot, The Possessed, The 
Raw Youth However, nowhere more forcefully are Dostoevsky’s views on 
Islam, Turkey and the Orient expressed asin his Diaries of a Writer of 
1876, 1877, 1881 andin his last novel, The Brothers Karamazov. 
What a change in the tone! Gone is the neutrality that charac- 
terises his earlier works. Pages devoted to “The Eastern Question", to 
Turkey, its people and religion exude an intense feeling of hatred For 
Dostoevsky now the Turks are “profane Hagarite Mohammedans "(Diary 
of a Writer , 1877) or else “this savage, vile Muslim horde, a sworn 
sworn enemy Of civilization " There 1s even a wish *that these blood- 
sucker Turks break their necks’? As though such adjectives were msuffi- 
cient the writer goes into minute details on the sadistic tortures the 
Bulgarians were subjected to by the Turks These scenes seem to haunt 
Dostoevsky so much that he keeps reverting back to them. They 
finally culm,nate in the Pro and Contra chapters ot The Brothers 
Karamazov In the most poignant passage of the novel where Ivan 
Karamazov puts the question whether universal harmony should be 
achieved at the price of a single child's tears—Dostoevsky enumerates 
an entire range of atrocities perpetrated by adults against children. 
Children are shown being tortured by their own parents, by feudal 
landlords, by socrty Amongst these are pages devoted to Turkish 
soldiers fondling a babe in arms, throwing the laughing child into the 
air and then, in the presence of the mother, catching the falling baby 
on the edge of a razor thin bayonet. And Alyosha, who epitomises 
the Christian ideal of love and mercy, on hearing all this, 1s compelled 
to call for revenge One might have not taken note of the scenes on 
Turkish atrocities had 1t been confined to this novel Onecan also argue 
that Dostoevsky attempted to show different types of torture and this was 
only one of them True But there are questions which continue to bother. 
How is ıt that m this very novel m which a whole chapter is 
devoted to the Spanish Inquisition which was no less barbaric—there ts 
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no mention of its heinous crimes If this question ıs considered inappro- 
priate for 1t attempts to intrude into a creative writer's laboratory of work, 
then one must revert back to his Diaries where Dostoevsky, like a man 
possessed, 1s propagating aggression against Turkey. He 1s confident that 
Constantinopol 1s going to be captured by Russia and the Turks taught a 
lesson. 

How 1s one to approach this radical change in Dostoevsky’s outlook to 
that of the earlier years? The seeds of this change are to be found in one 
of the few poems written by the writer, On the European Events of 1854. 

The Russo-Turkish war of 1854 in which Britain and France sided with 
Turkey was viewed by Dostoevsky as a betrayal of the civilized nations. 


The Christian siding with the Turk against Christ. 
The Christian—a defender of Mohammed. 
Shame on you—apostates of the cross.15 


It 1s here that Dostoevsky, for the first trme clearly states that the East 
(the Orient) will be taken over by Russia. 


It 1s not for you to decide Russia’s fate. .... 

The East—1s hers! To her are hands outstretched 
Untiringly by a million generations. 

And ruling over the ancient Asia 

She gives to all a new life. 

And renaissance to the ancient Orient .. 19 


Russia's expansionist policy is justified. The messianic role of Russia 
guided by "the cross, the faith and the throne" is also put forward for 
the first time. Over the years these ideas get crystallised in Dostoevsky’s 
works. 

Simultaneously, they are closely linked with the writer's private search 
for answers that were tormenting him. While 1n prison Dostoevsky realised 
the enormous abyss lying between the intellectuals and the masses. He 
began to question his utopian-socialist past. The onslaught of capitalism 
in Russia with all the socio-economic contradictions ensuing thereafter such 
as the moral depravity of the ‘haves’ and the poverty, misery and 
humiliation suffered by the ‘have nots’ forced Dostoevsky to seek fresh 
answers to social, ethical and philosophical problems. He attempted to md 
himself of his youthful radicalism and Western ideas and find salvation m 
the Russian Orthodox church and the simple Russian folk He starts 
believing 1n absolute monarchy and nationalism But it 1s one thing to turn 
one’s back on one’s past and quite another to be rid of it when it has 
become so much a part of one’s being. Speaking about one’s beliefs the 
narrator in Memories from the House of the Dead says that one “has 
suffered so much ın life for them and paid such a heavy price to attain 
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them that it ıs practically impossible to break away from them." 
„Thus, this inner contradiction between his earlier beliefs and those of the 
, later period (portrayed and voiced so brilliantly through his characters in 
his novels) will run parallel ın the writer's fiction of this period. The 
Christian concept of love, compassion, mercy and suffering are counter- 
posed to violence and a revolutionary overthrow of power. A European 
sensibility clashes with Russian nationalism. But i£ 1n his novels Dostoev- 
sky, one of the most honest writers, identifies with most of his heroes and 
allows for a polyphonic discourse that shows different paths to salvation, 
an his political writings, Dostoevsky the arch nationalist takes over. 
Religion so totally engulfs him that the writer ceases to objectively view 
reality. And ıt ıs here that all the latent views of the Orient emerge. 
Russia in the war against Turkey 1n 1877 ıs seen asa saviour of the Slav 
people still under the yoke of Turkey. The war assumes the proportions of 
a crusade. Dostoevsky becomes more and more intolerant of non-Christian 
peoples and nations The decision by the Russian Government to forcibly 
1evict the Crimean Tartars 1s fully approved by the writer, who fears that if 
the Russians do not move ın 1t will be the Jews.!? (his antisemitic leanings 
are well known). 

There 1s another paradox. A constant feeling of condescension is 
apparent when the writer speaks of liberating the Bulgarians and uniting 
all the Slavs into one brotherhood. Dostoevsky imagines that “for the 
Slavs . . . Russia 1s still the sun, the hope, their friend, mother, protectress 
and their future liberator"? He sees Russia heading the Pan Slav 
movement. 

The role for which Russia was destined from the time of Ivan III 

when he chose the. two headed eagle* as the coat-of-arms, was 

that of the leader of Orthodox Christianity—its guardian and 

„protector ?? 

All the Slavs will be united “under the wings of Russia.” Edward 
Said has very aptly pointed out that "nearly every nineteenth century 
writer was extraordinarily well aware of the fact of the empire’ 
Although this quotation 1s applied to the French and English experience it 
18 Just as relevant for the Russian writers The feeling of supremacy 
towards smaller nations, the fight for more democratization and freedom 
at home and its napplicability to those nations seeking independence from 
Russian subjugation—these attitudes exist not Just in Dostoevsky but 
in his predecessors as well, like Pushkin and Lermontov ?? The annexation 
policy of the czarist government 1s justified by these writers 

In 1881 after fierce resistance Turkmenia, along with the town of 
Ashkhabad, fell to the Russians. Dostoevsky enters into polemics with 
those who are decrying the Government’s Asiatic policy and feel that 

*It 1s doubtful that Dostoevsky was aware of the fact that the symbol of the two- 
headed eagle used widely as the coat of arms of both European and Russian kings 


ıs an ancient Sumerian symbol The Europeans adopted it from the Arabs at the 
*time of the Crusades. 
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those very funds should be utilised for the improvement of one’s own 
economy The writer is jubilant at the success of the Russian expedition, 
In fact, Dostoevsky feels that Russia should have moved Eastwards much 
earlier, after the Napoleonic War In the colonization of the East hes 
Russia’s future, according to him. 

Let the conviction grow in the minds of these millions of people 
right up to India, in fact, even in India, of the white Czar’s 
invincibility and his unconquerable sword .. These people might 
have their own Khans and Emirs England's power might astound 
them. . but the white Czar must stand above the Khans, the emirs, 
the Indian Empress and even above that of the Caliph’s. Let him be 
the Caliph but the white Czar 1s the Czar to the Caliph as well. This 
type of conviction must be ingrained in them! And itis being 
ingrained and growing with every passing year This 1s necessary for 
us because ıt prepares them for the future.? 

For the writer Russia's colonization of the Orient is seen as a 
mission which carries civilization to those countries and “By capturing 
Asia our spirits and strength will lift In Europe we were hangers on 
whereas in Asia we will arrive as masters "?* 

There were moments when the writer seemed to understand objective 
realities? but they were far overshadowed by his religious fanaticism, 
chauvinistic nationalism and an unfounded hatred of the Orient. Without 
perhaps realising it Dostoevsky became the staunchest supporter of the 
Russian government's expansionist policy of the Orient and, like many 
before him, sniggered at the culture and civilizations of these nations. 
What a contrast this 1s to the stand taken by a contemporary of his, Lev 
Tolstoy! In fact, Dostoevsky vehemently criticised the epilogue of 
Anna Karenina ın which Tolstoy ridicules and questions the zeal displayed 
by volunteers of the Russo-Turkish War “to free the Slavs”. 

Tolstoy’s search, similar in many ways to that of Dostoevsky’s, 
about the meaning of life led him to a broader understanding of reality 
The study of Christianity, Buddhism, Islam, the teachings of Confucius and 
Lao Tse made him more tolerant towards other nations and peoples. If 
Dostoevsky’s political writings made him turn more and more nationalistic, 
those of Tolstoy opened his eyes to the common features inherent in 
every despotic and oppressive regime For Dostoevsky the czar was the 
saviour, for Tolstoy he was “the Chiagiz Khan with telegraphs, a 
constitution, a press and political parties. This “Chingiz Khan along 
with his well-mannered, courteous and clean murderers”, in the name 
of Christianity, was engaged in plunder, wars and crimes which he was 
justifying. Tolstoy realised that there was no difference between any of 
the Russian czars, of Napoleon, Gladstone or Palmerston. “The forms of 
oppression had changed but not disappeared”. A despotic rule, its cruelty 
was the same everywhere—be it 1n the torture of mnocent Poles by Russian 


soliders or that of Chingiz Khan. 
Countries and Governments carry out intrigues and wars because 
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of property : the shores of the Rheine, land in Africa, China and in 
. the Balkan Peninsula.?? 
If Dostoevsky was urging the government to conquer Asia, Tolstoy was 
decrying the heinous crime being committed by the invasion of China in 
1900 by eight countries (England, France, USA, Russia, Japan, Austro- 
Hungary, Germany, Italy.) Tolstoy’s pam for the oppressed colonial 
nations and his sympathies with their struggle was not shared by 
Dostoevsky. And for this reason one can say that if Tolstoy was 
successful in overcoming the prevalent Orientalist approach of his times 
Dostoevsky turned a prey to “Oriental Phantoms”. 


The paper was presented at the Sixth International Dostoevsky symposium in August 
1986. Nottingham University, U K 
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Orientalism And Architectural Culture 


WHEN A PROMINENT Turkish architect wholeheartedly declared that 
* he too, bas started making domes and arches”? he was only expressing 
what can perhaps be seen as the “Islamic Revival” of the last decade in 
architectural culture at large The Western architectural world—its media, 
publications and exhibitions—is visibly permeated by an Islamic discourse, 
particulary heightened after the inception of the Aga Khan Awards Pro- 
gramme and the publication of Mimar in the early 1980s. 

This renewed interest in Islamic architecture demands cautious 
evaluation since ıt has a two sided implication On one hand, it represents 
an unprecedented platform of discussion for a non-Western transition to 
modernity. By encouraging research and theorizing, ıt marks the posibility 
of authentic theory for cultures ‘peripheral’ to the , Western world.? This 
possibility operates within a Austory[modermty problematique. It perceives 
modernity not asa Western category, but as a more orless universal set 
of problems to which there can be different, authentic responses, dislocated 
1n time and place 

On the other hand, the interest 1n Islamic architecture also represents 
the possibility of further 1magery at the disposal of an architectural culture 
of pluralism and consumerism—an imagery which is particularly marketable 
for rich Islamic clients. This possibility operates within an East/West 
problematique representing the East at the level of imagery. The products 
often end up as western ‘commodities’ with Eastern ‘wrapping’ to be sold 
to the East. (I have to note that Iam using "East" and "West" 1n quotation 
marks because 1t 1s precisely these words that I would like to question as 
discursive categories) 

Here, I primarily wish to expose the cultural roots and background 
of the second attitude which I connect to the phenomenon of Orientalism. ^ 
The term came to be widely used particularly after Edward Said’s seminal 
work Orientalism, 1978. The book 1s a major intellectual contribution rigo- 
rously posing the problems of the East/West problematique, in fact, of any 
form of polarity thinking which, ın many cases, obscures the actual comp- 
lexity of the picture. It 1s therefore appropriate to first outlme the mam 
arguments of the book and look historically at the scope and status of the 
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“orient” for the Western world. ‘The second part, will then focus up on 
specific Ortentalist undercuirents in architectural culture, from the 
Enlightenment onwards to its current implications for the “post-modern 
condition", 


Orientalism As A Form Of Discourse 


It 1s interesting to note how “the East and the West" have acquired many 
different and not always overlapping connotations based on geographical, 
cultural, religious or political definitions 

Raymonds Williams, in his Keywords, traces the East/West distinc- 
tion to the division of the Roman Empire in the 4th century, after which 
the division between the Western Church (re catholic) and the Eastern 
(1e orthodox) has become sharper. In the 16th and the 17th centuries, 
with the development of systematic geography im Europe, the West 
becomes the Christian Greco-Roman world in contrast to an East or 
“Orient” covering the lands from the Mediterranean to India and China. 
From this period onwards, even the terms ‘near’, ‘middle’ and ‘far’ East 
bear testimony to the prevailing Europe-centered perspective. 

The transition from the Middle Ages to Modernity—the succession 
of Renaissance, Scientific Revolution and the Enlightenment—has decisively 
installed Western self-confidence, based on the “decline versus progress" 
thesis: 1. e. the view that European civilization 1epresented the historical 
category of progress, vis a vis other cultures long past their golden ages 
and now in a state of stagnation and decline Equipped with such philoso- 
phical legitimation, Europe could then proceed with her enterprise to 
study, represent, restructure and ultimately intervene with what was 
beyond herself The West versus the Rest, 1e. Europe versus all of Asia, 
Africa, Far East and the Americas came to be the dominant mental frame- 
work, within which however, the specific status of Islam demands attention 
That the word Orient ıs often taken to be synonymous with the Islamic 
Orient needs to be historically and culturally explamed In his essay, 
"Islam and the Philosophers of History"?, Albert Hourani exposes how 
Islam has always been “a major fact of European history", geographically 
adjacent to it and always presenting a challenge whether philosophical, 
military or political. In fact, Orientalism as a branch of research and 
study 1s frequently explained in connection to this challenge: asa desire 
to be familiar with the threatening element. Edward Said says: " the 
same 1s true of the methods of contemporary learned Orientalists whose 
subject 1s not so much the East itself, as the East made known | and there- 
fore less fearsome to the Western reading public."^ And it was again this 
challenge which, in the Middle Ages, prompted Western scholars and 
monks to study Islam, to translate texts from Arabic etc. (such as, for 
instance, the case of Peter the Venerable, the abbot of Cluny, who initiated 
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the Study of Koran in Medieval Europe). 

What ıs important for the case of the Middle Ages is, as Hourani 
discusses 1n detail, the philosophical and theological nature of the challenge 
that Islam presented to the Western mind preoccupied with such questions : 
How could the victory and the territorial. expansion of Islam be explained 
if Christianity was the true revelation? How could a heretical faith 
acquire such power ? How should the Christians interpret this in the. 
Providential order of the world ? This, not surprisingly, 1s the most lively 
period of Islamic philosophy and science, with the names of Averroes and 
Avicenna particularly prominent in the Western world. From the time 
of Reformation onwards, there 1sa decisive turnmg point, with the 
challenge shifting from the philosophical/theological realm into the 
military: 

“The claim and doctrines of Islam were no longera threat to the 
Christian faith now that the faith had come to terms with Greek philo- 
sophy and created intellectual defences. Islam was no longer a heresy 
which was likely to win supporters, nor an intellectual attack against 
which serious defence was necessary. Christians might be frightened of, 
the Ottomen army, but they could look at the religion whose banner it 
carried with cool detachment 1f not with contempt." 

Islam was no longer the work of devil, but a historical phenomenon 
the causes and nature of which could be rationally discussed. In other 
words, with Islam brought down to earth and reconstructed as an object 
of cool and detached study, the grounds for Orientalism, ın the sense that 
Said defines it, were set. 

As a final note to this West versus Islam problematique, I would like 
to mark that the West versus the Turks 1s a relevant subset of Orientalism, 
precisely because of what Hourani said, 1e the Turks representing the 
militant Islam on the borders of Europe, particularly ın the aftermath of 
two events : the conquest of Constantinople in 1453, and the siege of 
Vienna in the 16th and 17th centuries How the mage of the Turk has 
become a part of European culture is a topic in its own right, extending 
from Martin Luther’s views about the Turks (as a punishment sent by 
Providence to the corruption of the Christan world) to various “Turkish 
fashions” (epitomized by Motzart’s “Abduction from the Seraglio" in 
1787). 

After this brief discussion of the scope and status of the Orient for 
the West, we can look at the way Edward Said poses the difficult question 
of cross-cultural representation, 1e. how aculture is perceived, described 
and ultimately reconstructed by another, often gravely reducing, schematiz- 
ing and distorting “the image” according to the predilections of “the 
beholder” The book argues that Orientalism 1s not merely a specific area 
of research and scholarship installed in Western academia in the 19th 
centufy, but a broader concept: a form of discourse whereby the East is 
“reconstructed” verbally and visually, 1n the texts and imagery of Western 
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travellers, scholars, poets, ambassadors, merchants and adventurers. The 
Orient 1s almost a European invention", says Said, “ a place of romance, 
exotic beings, haunting memories and landscapes, remarkable experiences". 
Himself being a professor of comparative literature, Said particularly con- 
centrates on the texts of Flaubert, Chateaubriand, Lane (*Modern Egyp- 
tians”), Nerval (“Voyage on Orient"), Silvestre de Sacy and Ernst Renan. 
Without going into the details of his material, I would like to outline the 
major points in Said's argument. 

Explicitly acknowledging his intellectual indebtedness to Michael 
Foucault, Said borrows the latter's notion of discourse as well as the Same/ 
Other distinction underlymg so many Western institutions. That 18, he 
explains how Orientalism, as a form of discourse, emerges with the creation 
of an image of the Orient i contrast to the self-image of the West. The 
distinction 1s constituted as a set of Opposing concept pairs : the West is 
rational, the East irrational and emotional , the West 1s dynamic, the East 
static ete “The Orient is not only adjacent to Europe , it 1s also the place 
of Europe's greatest, richest and oldest colonies, tbe source of its civiliza- 
tions and languages, its cultural contestant, and one of its deepest and 
most recurring 1mages of the Other. The Orient has helped to define 
Europe (or the West) as its contrasting image, idea, personality, expe- 
rience, "9 

Indeed the distinction between the Same and the Other has been the 
major tool of the Orientalists in describing or representing the places or 
cultures they observe Ina way, describing the Orient becomes an implicit 
self-affirmation, an occasion to feel pride in Western achievements vis 
a vis cultures lacking these. The following quotation from a French travel- 
ler ın the 17th century would illlustrate the point 

The turks are opposite to usin almost all respects . and this opposi- 

tion appears 1n nothing more plainly than in their obstinate adhering 

to their ancient customs In our country we are never at rest 
till we have 1nvented some new Fasbion ; and Beauty itself would 
hardly please us without the charms of Novelty. Hence the Turks 
accuse the Franks of Fickleness and Inconstancy and boast of their 
own strength of mind that fixes steadily on solid Enjoyments, with- 
out deigning to take notice of Trifles I found that what they call 
Strength of Mind, Constancy or Solidity 1s, at. the bottom, nothing 
else but a pure msensibility and a weakness that is altogether 
inexcusable ın any reasonable creature -. they are sofar from 
studying to improve their Understandings that in a manner they profess 
and glory in their Ignorance » and that their curiosity 15 confin’d 
within so narrow a compass that they never undertake a Voyage 
without some covetous or sordid Design — Besides their Indifference 
and Unconcern’dness for the Publick interest ; the almost Monastical 
Solitariness of their Life and the Laziness of ther Temper... 
(my underlines)’ 
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So the first 1mportant point 1s that there 1s an Orient because there 1s 
an Occident ın need of the image of the Other. In Said's words : “Onenta- 
lism 1s a style of thought based upon an ontological and epistemological 
distinction made between the Orient and the Occident.’”® 

In connection to this, Said also refers to Vico (in whose “verum- 
factum" principle "truth 1s man-made") Similarly, the Orient 1s, 1n a 
way, man-made" It exists as an “ideal-type” insofar as 1t 1s recreated, 
reconstructed and thus made known This, he describes, as “Orientalizing 
the Orient” and explains how, for Europe, the Orient was always some- 
thing more than what was empirically known about it. Through what 
Said calls “imaginative geography and its representations", stories, myths, 
images and beliefs are constructed around the word Orient (like young 
Marco Polo and his friends ın Venice listening. to fantastic stories about 
the East). The Orient thus acquires certain immediate connotations : for 
instance a hidden sexuality where anything may be possible, 1n contrast to 
a Victorian morality 1n Europe where all aspects of life including sex 1s 
highly codified and institutionalized Said exposes how women and sexua- 
tity 1s a recurrent theme in Orientalist literature, from the most scholarly 
works to popular novels for Western consumption. The same theme cons- 
titutes the subject matter for many Onentalist painters, such as in the 
famous Turkish Bath scenes of Ingres, or the exotic and enigmatic sexual 
connotations of Jean Gerome’s “Snake Charmer” (which, incidentaly, has 
become the cover for Said’s book) In many of the well-known Orienta- 
list paintings (by Jean Gerome, Ernst Rudolph, Ludwig Deutsch, John 
Fredrick Lewis etc) this "imaginative reconstruction” of subject matter 
is depicted 1n a remarkable accuracy of detail and realistic representation— 
of tiles, calligraphy, carpet patterns, clothes etc. As Linda Nochlin argues 
in an article? this realism in representation 1s adopted as a tool to lend 
legitimacy to an underlying discursive restructuring of the Orient. Thus 
the most fantastic themes, such as the slave market, the call to prayer, the 
women in harem, violent scenes etc., are depicted in a striking photogra- 
phic accuracy. 

Then there 1s the political question constituting Said’s fundamental 
preoccupation underlying his work. He makes reference once more to 
Foucault (the concept of power), to Gramsci (the concept of hegemony) 
and to Raymond Willams (the concept of culture) and discusses how 
hegemonic systems like culture are productive rather than inhibiting upon 
writers and thinkers, accounting for the consequent cultural richness and 
accumulated knowledge : 

« |. Within the umbrella of Western hegemony over the Orient 
during the period from the end of the 18th century, there emerged a com- 
plex Orient suitable for study 1n the academy, for display 1n the museum, 
for reconstruction 1n. the colonial office, for theoretical illustration in 
anthropological, biological, linguistic, racial and historical theses about 
mankind and the universe, for instances of economic and sociological 
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theories of development, revolution, cultural personality, national or reli- 
gious character.”!° 

In other words, Said challenges the general liberal consensus that 
“true” knowledge is fundamentally non-political. He argues how know- 
ledge of the Orient, in all its truth and scholarliness, was the basis of 
Western power over it. Within the context of 19th century colonialism, 
this issue of power becomes more transparent, summarized in Benjamin 
Disraeli’s words: “The East is a career". As Said remarks, the Orient 
acquires a new significance with colonialism . no longer as an object over 
which a single Europe contemplates, but as one over which many European 
powers confront each other ° 

“What we must reckon with ıs a long and slow process of appropria- 
tion by which Europe, or the European awareness of the Orient, transfor- 
med itself from being textual and contemplative into being administrative, 
economic and even mulitary.. The cumulative effect of decades of so 
sovereign a Western handling turned the Orient from alien into colonial 
space. What was important in the latter 19th century was not whether the 
West had penetrated and possessed the Orient, but rather how the British 
and the French felt that they had done it.” 

At this point, Said looks at the differences and the similarities of 
French and British attitudes in colonialism. Although it is not possible to 
reduce these attitudes to stereotypes, 1t 1s nonetheless legitimate to observe 
that the British, in general, were always physically present in the Orient as 
administrators and governors, while the French constituted more a cultural 
influence penetrating into the colonized through language, manners, mode 
of thought, literature etc. 

The major ambiguity running unresolved throughout Said's book 1s 
that, often he seems to suggest that Orientalism, as a form of discourse, 
distorts reality and constructs an imaginary Orient. Yet, m stating his 
premises and acknowledging Foucault as his intellectual source, he denies, 
the existence of a “real Orient”. Also when Said emphasizes Orientalism 
as a form of discourse speaking for a “mute Orient” which cannot speak 
for itself, his implications become questionable. He not only suggests a 
“real” Orient distorted due to its incapacity to express itself, but also 
implies the idea that only the Orient should speak for itself. (Whereas in 
many cases, when the Orient does speak for itself, 1t speaks with a Western 
voice), Here we spot Said's main divergence from Foucault : in the way 
the latter understands it, structures of thought are above individuals whe- 
ther we (or Said) like it or not — Discursive categories are not produced by 
authors or by a group of authors arranged around a tradition and dis- 
course analysis 1s interested not in what authors have to say or feel as 
subjects, but 1s concerned with statements as related to other statements in 
the field. Also different from Foucault 1s the essentially humanist stand: 
point from which Said produces his “‘oppositional analysis”. He is critical 
of Orientalism for its construction of static images rather than historical 
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or personal narratives. He says, Orientalism, as a powerful discourse, 
replaces human experience with a textual attitude, 1 e. “prefers schematic 
authority of a text to the disorientations of direct encounters with 
humans."? Thus he 1s explicitly involved with his subject : he appears 
to “write back” in a way, from the position of an Oriental whose reality 1s 
distorted and misrepresented As a humanist, he 1s critical of the polariza- 
tion stemming from the East/West distinction . 

“When one uses categories like Oriental and Western as both the 
starting and the end points of analysis, research, public policy, the result 
is usually to polarize the distinction—the Oriental becomes more Oriental, 
the Westerner more Western—and limit the human encounter between 
different cultures, traditions and societies 7? 

In other words, while extensively borrowing fiom Foucault in viewing 
Orientalism as a form of discourse and as knowledge for power, Said 
refuses to remain detached and powerless vis a vis structures of thought or 
discursive formations He is committed to his role of "engaged critic of 
culture” and advocates a “situated and responsible adversary position."4 

The strongest aspect of Said’s "adversary position", I believe, 1s the 
fact that he does not counterpose a defensive, oppositional discourse, 
this time defining itself in opposition to the Orientalist discourse. Against 
false stereotypes of Orientalism, he refuses to cling to an authentic and 
especially traditional Oriental reality This I find very important because 
it 1s the basis upon which I would like to criticize some recent views per- 
taining to Islamic culture and architecture To cite just one example, in a 
paper to the Aga Khan Awards Conference in 1978, Iranian scholar 
Sayyed Hossein Nasr laments the disasterous consequences of Westerniza- 
tion and says that the ugliness of the modern environments of the Islamic 
world 1s “. . . ın stark contrast with the serenity and beauty of the traditio- 
nal Islamic city .. Fortunately, traditional Islamic aichitecture 1s still 
alive in the villages and smaller towns of many Islamic countries and secret 
documents are still preserved m some of the guids."? Such nostalgic 
glorification of an idealized Islamic past operates within the same East/ 
West problematique established by the Orientalist tradition. Unable to 
cope with the problem of modeinity, it ultimately glorifies the Orient as a 
static stereotype In this respect, Said’s position 1s indeed examplary, and 
as acknowledged by his reviewers, “his main concern 1s not with what was, 
or even what 1s, but with what 1s becoming. Although of this latter 
process he tells us very little, the fundamental question 1s posed . on what 
basis may human groups accurately (and we may also add morally) be 
distinguished %18 

In other words, his enterprise to tackle with the difficult problem of 
cultural boundaries ıs the greatest contiibutjon of the book And the way 
he does it, 1e from the position of a univer sal intellectual borrowing 
extensively from Western intellectual sources and literary techniques, 
js his merit detaching him from the biases of a particular place. It 1s in 
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this “homelessness” that the definition of the intellectual resides : 

“Intellectuals may be at home almost anywhere. Or they may 
be homeless anywhere, feeling an alienation from all particularistic, 
history-bound places and feeling separated from an everyday life unin- 
telligible except to those sharing the same tacit background assump- 
tions.” 

Said's position suggests, at least to me, possible modes of dealing 
with cultural issues from the standpoint of universal intellectual, empha- 
sizing more what ıs shared than what separates This, I believe, isa 
much needed position ın the discussions of Islamic culture and architec- 
ture. 


Orientalism ın Architectural Culture 


At the risk of oversimplifying ıt ıs possible fo view Western attitudes to 
the Orient as a gradual transition from a spirit of curiosity and inquiry 
(Enlightenment culture) into fascination and nostalgia on one hand 
(Romantic culture) and mto intervention and exploitation on the other 
(Colonial culture) How these attitudes manifest themselves in the artistic 
and architectural culture of the Western world 1s an immense topic 1n its 
own right  Herel merely intend to give a synoptic exposition of main 
currents and prominent names in order to both substantiate some of the 
issues posed by Edward Said, and to connect the discussion to current 
debates concerning Islamic architecture 

Through the 18th and the first half of the 19th centuries, parallel to 
the ventures of Western travellers, artists and statemen tn Asia and the 
Middle East, Oriental architecture 1s discovered, studied and depicted by the 
Western world That the interest in Oriental architecture 1s, at first, per- 
meated by a fascination with the fantastia and the exotic, 1s examplfied by 
the visions of Fischer von Erlach (who has attempted, 1n the first half of the 
18th century, to compile a history of world architecture with all styles and 
cultures represented), and Jean Jacques Lequeu (who, ın espousing a 
particular brand of “ architecture parlante", attempted to depict a Chinese, 
Indian, Egyptian and Turkish architecture) But what really prepares the 
accumulation of an immense stock of information in the Western world, 
1s the engravings and illustrated travel accounts of the early 19th century 
—some of the most well known names being Richard Pococke, William 
Hodges, Stuart and Revett, Thomas and William Daniell Thomas Allom 
and William Bartlett Depicting scenes of India, Persia, Egypt, Syria 
and Turkey in particular, these illustrations—perspectives and bird’s eye 
views—are invaluable as early documents, particularly for cultures whose 
only form of representation has long been flat, two-dimensional miniatures, 
It 1s curious to note that in many of these engravings the buildings or the 
town are depicted inside foliage and ruins of earlier structures (in the 
fashion of Piranesi) with people, camels, dogs etc in the foreground 
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illustrating the 19th century “love of ruins” and of “the remote” both in 
time and geography—all at the core of the Western Romantic Movement. 

Then comes the*proliferation of measured drawings and architectural 
studies which, from then on, constitute the foundation of various Oriental 
and Islamic revivals in architecture, serving as models foi any architect 
who builds in these "styles". There are such drawings and studies of 
Pascal Coste, Francis Arundale and Joseph Bononi (the first Westerners to 
measure and draw the Dome of the Rock), Owen Jones and Jules Goury 
(with their elaborate. drawings of the Alhambra 1n Spain) Charles Cockrell, 
Charles Barry and William Chambers (with his drawings of Chinese designs). 
That these works have a certain precision, method and scientific orienta- 
tion js significant preparing the grounds for a “reproduction” of these 
architectures in the Western world, in the form of influential publications, 
and more significantly, as actual buildings modelled after these authentic 
examples. If so far, Oriental/Islamic architecture was discovered and del- 
neated, ıt was now the period of Oriental/Islamic architecture appropriated 
and displayed 1n the Western woild Within the context of the prevailing 
“battle of styles" and the eclecticism of the 19th century culture, Oriental/ 
Islamic architecture constituted just anothe: style at the architect’s dispo- 
sal, just another set of forms and ornamental repertoire to select from in a 
matter of taste and fashion Not only Chinoisies, Turqueries, Pagodas and 
Ortental Pavillions proliferated in Europe, but also through international 
fairs and colonial expositions from the latter part of the 19th century 
onwards, the architectures of these remote cultures were literally transpor- 
ted to European soil for the consumption of the Western public. In these 
international fairs and expositions, Oriental cultures appeai as an exotic 
flavor to these events which, otherwise, constitute a platform of confronta- 
tion among industiialized powers The stage set buildings, the silks, 
embroidery, crafts etc of the Orient are for display in front of the 
Western public, no longer as proud testimonies of a distant but powerful 
and challenging culture (as had been the case for instance, when in the 
middle ages, gifts were sent to Charlemagne’s court from Baghdad), but 
as a spectacle reinforcing the differentness and superiority of an industria- 
lized West—whose very superiority 1s capable of appropriating the flavor 
of the Orient for the enjoyment of her public 

A telling episode is the visit of the Ottoman Sultan Abdulaziz to 
Paris on the occasion of 1867 International Exposition (The Ottoman 
Empire participated ın the Exposition as an exotic flavor Her pavillions, 
designed by French architects, were replicas of the Green Mosque of 
Bursa and ofa Bosphorous mansion, reconstructed on the Exposition 
grounds between the Eiffel Tower and Ecole Militaire) The Sultan was 
taken to museums, operas and palaces, turning mto a “student of 
civilization” in front of a curious public who wanted to see, with their 
own eyes, the symbol of Eastern power that had challenged, frightened 
but also fascinated Europe for long years. An editorial in La Presse on 
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the occasion of Sultan's visit gave an account of the by-gone Eastern 
supremacy and concluded with the final message’ “ what enormous 
change does today represent. The attention of the whole world ıs upon 
old, Christian Europe Europe 1s now the centre and the supporting point 
of the world. We are the East! We are the light '” 

In other words, the contact between the East and the West was not 
really a matter of reciprocity While Western presence in the East appro- 
priated the latter in the form of descriptions, illustrations. and knowledge, 
the occasional Eastern presence in the West was a passive one, itself to 
be appropiiated and turned into a spectacle. This one-sidedness of the 
discourse, e the nonexistence of a comparable '"'Occidentalism" 1s another 
interesting point. reinforcing Said’s emphasis on the notion of power For 
the West, projects of domination have acted as a precondition for curiosity 
and the search for knowledge Whereas the East’s attitude to the West was 
either one of indifference and ignorance or of child-like fascination and 
admiration, with little, if. at all any, awareness of the economic, social, 
political and technological foundations of the achievements of the West. 
At occasional instances of contact, this often unfolded as a difficulty in 
describing and depicting the West, to which we can also add the prohibition 
of visul representation in Islam The absence ofa particular project 
(political, economic etc) makes the Oriental's vision of the West, a very 
unsystematic, often aimless collection of observations and impressions—as 
examplified for instance, by the memories of Celeb1 Mehmet Efend: sent 
by the Ottoman Empire to Paris in 1720-21 for a temporary mission. That 
the Ottoman Empire was about two hundered years behind in realising 
the need to install her own permanent embassies in Western capitals, 1s 
another manifestation of this indifference 

Finally, not only was Oriental architecture brought to the West, but 
also ıt was capitalized upon by the Westerners, in the form of colonial 
architecture. In many cases, colonial architecture was based on Western 
architectural traditions, methods and types, “dressed up” ın local motifs 
and decorative element, often 1n a completely different context than the 
traditional norms For instance, motifs traditionally used ın private 
Interiors, were blown up ın scale and applied to monumental facades on 
public streets ? And Said's notion of “knowledge of the Orient for power ’ 
again underlies many of the architectural enterprises of colonialism. French 
colonial architecture ın Morocco, for instance, was part of France's 
* "visible politics? in North Africa between 1830-1930, with all the syste- 
matic research by colonial architects to build up a specific colonial 
architecture and to legitimize its stylistic foundations I would like to draw 
attention to a very common misconception that colonial architecture 
contains an intentional ideological project to seduce and subjugate the 
local population Here Althusser’s notion of ideology, as something 
structurally more complex than direct ruling class intentionality 1s useful. 
Ideology as something operating, in a. way, behind the back of individual 
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actors, 1s also relevant for the case of colonial architecture. In many 
cases, the colonial architect operates with a genuine belief in the appro- 
priateness of his work for 1ts specific geographical and cultural location. 

With a major chronological jump, I would now like to conclude 
with some remarks on the current debates pertaining to Islamic 
architecture. Said's exposition of the East/West distinction as a form of 
discourse historically reproduced by institutions and by relations of power, 
reveals how the idea of Islamic architecture frequently shares the same 
Orientalist paradigm, 1e the distinction between the Same and the Other. 
The implications of accepting this distinction are far more serious than 
would at first appear The extension of this distinction into culture/cwilza- 
tion distinction, leads to the conclusion that culture 1s local, national, 
Oriental, Islamic, whatever while civilization 1s equivalent to Western 
technology (This, incidentally, constitutes the essence of the “dual model” 
in Turkish culture at the turn of the century, resulting 1n the so called 
First National Architecture Movement) This attitude can be read into 
the current Orientalism of some Western practices and corporate 
architecture in the oi rich Middle East Islamic motifis have become a 
marketable commodity ending up in bizarre and unprecedented products- 
like a mosque placed on top of a skyscraper, on wallpaper with Islamic 
calligraphy and geometric patterns or it (My arguement is not against 
the wallpaper but against the myth that 1t ıs Islamic while wallpaper with, 
say, flower patterns 1s not Whereas the issue is not the pattern, but the 
wallpaper itself) 

Theoretically speaking, appropriation of Islamic architecture (or 
learning from 1t) may bein one or more of the three modes: ornamental/ 
iconographical, formal/typological and craft/technical. Connecting back 
to my introductory statements, I merely intend to imply the potential of 
the latter two within a tradition/modernity problematique, and to warn 
against the likeliness of the former to be exploited within an East/West 
problematique Given the nature of our “post-modern culture", what 
frequently ends up being the case 1s a reproduction of the myth of Islamic 
architecture, 1n an up-to-date version of “‘orientalizing the orient". 

This 1s where the importance of the Aga Khan Awards for Architec- 
ture starts The Awards, ın general, have the merit (very much like Said) 
of trying to avoid the mental structure of Orientalism, and to question 
cultural boundaries in all its difficulty and complexity Making explicit 
reference to Said’s book, Brian Taylor gives credit to the AKA: 

“The mechanism of the award, by encouraging an appreciation of 

indigeneous traditional architectures as well as attempts to adapt 

modern technological means to evolving traditional needs, will aid 

Muslims (and non-Muslims it 1s hoped) in understanding the degrees 

of past cultural dependence upon the West in the realm of architec- 

ture and city planning. Only with such knowledge of the intricate 
cross cultural relationships of dominance and subservience, whether 
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by political or purely economic means, will developing Islaimc 
societies assert their own authentic, independent cultural values in 
building '?? 

I am not able to go into the details of various positions within the AKA 
programme or evaluate its choices. But I would lıke to say that, in spite of 
occasional orthodox Islamic views using it asa platform, the programme, in 
general, avoids being trapped in the mental structure of Orientalism. In 
searching for ways of resolving the tradition/modernity, culture/civilization 
tensions, there is a promising awareness of the elements of universality 
as exposed by Paul Ricoeur in “Universal Civilization and National 
Cultures” to which Kenneth Frampton often refers as the intellectual source 
of his critical regionalism. Positions like that of Nasr, whom I mentioned 
earlier, are (and should be) critically questioned on the AKA platform. 
Islamic radicalism should not be allowed to obscure the positive side of 
modernity, e. the unprecedented possibility of freedom from want and 
massive access to comfort. Paul Ricoeur reminds us : 

“Only a faith which values time and change and puts man in the 
position of a master before the world, history and his own life, seems fit to 
survive and endure Otherwise, its fidelity to the past will be nothing more 
than a simple folkloric ornamentation. The problem 1s not simply to repeat 
the past, but rather to take root ın it ın order to ceaseslessly mvent.”””° 

With Ricouer I would like to mark the need for authentic modernity which 
can only be achieved by breaking the boundaries of Orientalist stereotypes 
and dissolving the East/West distinction as absolute categories. That is on 
one side, 1t ıs important to demystify the illusion that European culture wa; 
in fact, and by right, a universal culture, and on the other, to avoid a 
retreat to the 1dea of a traditional East just for the sake of opposing this 
illusion. As Fernand Braudel also argues, itis not true that individual 
civilizations are threatened by the uniforming effects of modernity : 

“We would have to be blind not to feel this massive transformation 

of the world; but it 1s not a transformation which is taking place 

everywhere, and where it 1s taking place, ıt ıs in the forms and with 

a human dimension and resonance which are rarely ever the same. 

The triumph of civilization ın the smgular, does not spell disaster for 

civilizations n the plural."? 

I would like to conclude on the same vein, with Ricoeur again who 


says : “The human condition is such that different contexts of civilization 


are possible."?? 


1 Sevki Vanlı in the symposium, ‘‘Modern Architecture and Beyond in. Turkey”, 
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Note 


Coconut Economy of Kerala 


COCONUT cultivation occupies an important place in Kerala. It is the 
second most important crop, next only to paddy, occupying about 24 per 
cent of the gross cropped area as in 1977-78. 

Coconut ın Kerala accounts for about 68 per cent of the area under 
coconut in India and its share in all-India production 1s about 66 per 
cent.! 

In 1973-74 coconut compared to other crops contributed the highest 
share of 17 per cent to the state's income? It provides employment to 
about 16 per cent of the work force in Kerala. Coconut also accounts 
for a third of the value of agricultural production 1n Kerala. Coconut 1s 
also the raw material for a number of important industries like coir and 
coconut oil. Thus it 1s right to say that coconut economy 1s the backbone 
of the Kerala economy. 

According to the Directorate of Coconut Development and Trade, 
the annual consumption of coconut among the high and middle mcome 
groups was 430 nuts per household every year and among the lower income 
families 1t was 150 nuts per household per year on an average.* Assuming 
that in 1976 roughly 7.5 lakh households belonged to the first category 
and 27 5 lakh households belonged to the second category in Kerala, the 
annual household consumption would work out to 735 million nuts in 
1976. Coconut is also used for religious purposes and some are plucked 
as tender nuts. Taking into amount the above two purposes for which 
coconut is used and the 5 million used as seeds, total use of coconut for all 
these purposes would be 800 million nuts 1n the state." 

The consumption study conducted by the Coconut Directorate 
concluded that middle and high income groups consumed 29 kilograms of 
coconut oil per household every year * Jn 1976 such households numbered 
7.5 lakhs; lower income groups which consumed 15 kilograms of coconut 
oil annually per household numbered about 27.5 lakhs households 1n 1976. 
Thus we get the total consumption by households in 1976 as 63,000 tonnes. 
The industrial consumption in the state is 2000 tonnes Hotels consume 
another 1000 tonnes per annum. 
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Market Structure 

Trade in coconut is monopsonistic in nature, with a large number 
of cultivators to sell their produce and only a few village merchants and 
wholesale merchants acting as the agents of the millers. This monopsony 
in trade is a reason why the coconut cultivator 1s not able to get a better 
price for his produce. 

About 3/4th of the nuts produced in Kerala are disposed of in the 
form of nuts itself by the cultivator after retaining 15 per cent for their 
own consumption. 

Out of the total copra of 2.95 lakh tonnes produced in Kerala only 
50 per cent is used for crushing in the local milling industry and the 
balance is marketed to Maharashtra The copra crushed in Kerala yields 
about 96,000 tonnes of coconut oil annually out of which about 30,000 
tonnes of coconut oil move out of Kerala to other states, mainly to 
Maharashtra ; and about 150 million nuts have been moving out of 
Kerala. 

On analysing the data we see that 1/3rd of the coconut oil, half of 
the copra and a good amount of coconuts move out of Kerala annually to 
Maharashtra. Through wholesale dealers these finally find their way to 
a few monopolists such a Hindustan Lever and Tata. It 1s these mono- 
polists who finally determine the price of copra and coconut oil In turn 
the price of copra and coconut oil affect the prices of coconut. 


Table I 
Area under coconut through the Plans 


a llllaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasaaasasasasalulaiÂÃIiiħi 








Plans Percentage change in area 
First 9.28 
Second 8.93 
Third 16.14 
Annual 12.55 
Fourth 5.23 
Fifth —9,98 
Annual 0.46 





Note : Base years are the first year of each plan period. 


Source : Compiled from Report on the Marketing of Coconut in 
India, Agricultural Marketing Advisor, Durectorate of 
Marketing and Inspection ; Agricultural Statistics 1n Kerala, 
1975, Bureau of Economics and Statistics: Statistics for 
Planning 1977 and Statistics for Planning 1980, Directorate 
of Economics and Statistics, Kerala. 


THE COCONUT ECONOMY OF KERALA 6i 


From Table I it 1s clear that area under coconut kept increasing at 
fast rates till the Annual Plans 1966-69. Since then it increased at a lower 
rate especially during the fourth plan and registered a negative growth 
durmg the fifth plan and was stagnant during the annual plans between 
1978-80. 

Though there was the depressing effect of the decline in productivity 
since 1955-56 which may have influenced the farmers, area under coconut 
grew, perhaps due to the following reasons, namely, (1) coconut was a 
crop which provided greater income compared to most other crops, (2) 
land reforms had increased the number of small operators for whom 
coconut was important in meeting their cash needs, (3) coconut labourers 
were not as militant as labourers ın paddy cultivation. 

The causes for the decline 1n area since the fifth plan may be the 
following. (1) the incidence of root-wilt was intensifying and spreading, 
making many farms less remunerative, (2) crops such as rubber were 
proving to be more remunerative, and (3) coconut 1s a crop under the 
purview of the land reforms act and to avoid land reforms, big farmers 
converted their coconut gardens to other plantation crops such as rubber. 

A study of the variation of area under coconut in various districts 
between 1957 and 1980-81 as shown in Table II shows that the biggest 
increase came 1n the case of Palghat and the only decrease in area came in 
Alleppey For the two new districts of Idukki and Malappuram there was 
decline ın coconut area between 1973-74 and 1980-81. Area in Alleppey 
declined due to reduction in gross area sown , there was a reduction in 
the number of trees which were cut due to conversion of coconut area 
1nto other crops, especially plantation crops. Malappuram also showed 
a similar trend as in Alleppey. 

The adverse impact of the root-wilt which is a disease affecting 
coconut palms, 1s more keenly felt by the small and marginal farmers who 
predominate among the coconut cultivators in the state This 1s because 
the small and marginal farmers who live on the edge of the poverty line 
experience a shortfall in production due to root-wilt. None of the 
measures taken by the government has benefited the root-wilt affected 
small coconut farmer substantially so as to save him from ruin The small 
farmer still continues cultivation but to support his family, he has to 
supplement income from coconut with income from non-farming sources. 
The incidence and spread of the root-wilt is thus causing considerable 
strain to the coconut cultivator of Kerala. 

In the state about 15 to 20 percent of the total number of palms 
are estimated to be root-wilt diseased. 
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Table II 
Area under Coconut m various districts of Kerala in 1957-58,1973-74 
and 1980-81 
(in ’000 ha.) 
8 a ae 
Percentage 
District 1957-58 1973-74 1980-81 variation 

Trivandrum 55.93 73.77 31 90 
Quilon 56.22 81.77 45 45 
Alleppey 68.24 63.11 —7.52 
Kottayam 22.92 50 12 123.04 
Idukki 23 04 16.61 —27.86 
Ernakulam 30.58 60.88 99.08 
Trichur 33.09 54 03 63 28 
Palghat 281 22 95 716 73 
Malappuram 69 38 59.68 —13 98 
Kozhikode 50.77 94 47 86.07 
Cannanore 45 52 72.98 60 33 


M 


Note : Since between 1957-58 and 1980-81 the districts of Kerala 
were re-organised certain changes have been made as 
follows. As Idukki was part of Kottayam, the 1957-58 figure 
for Kottayam has been reduced by 3/5th and similarly that 
for Ernakulrm has been reduced by 1/4th Similarly 
Malappuram was a part of Palghat and Kozhikode and 
therefore their area has been reduced by 2/5th and 1/2 
respectively. These changes have been made to facilitate 
comparison. 

Source : Agricultural Statistics 1n Kerala, 1975, Bureau of Economics 
and Statistics , Statistics for Planning, 1977, Directorate 
of Economics and Statistics, Kerala 


An analysis of area under principal crops between 1952-53 and 
1981-82 shows that the area under coconut increased by 51.69 per cent 
while some crops such as coffee, rubber and cashewnut increased by more 
than 300 per cent. This comparison of rates of growth of rubber, coffee 
and cashewnut, as opposed to coconut, shows how the former are replacing 
coconut as more lucrative crops This also stands as evidence for the 
contention that coconut 1s being replaced by plantation crops. 


Production Trends 
From Table III we find that production of coconut began declining 
since the fourth plan. In fact the decline started during 1972-73 or the 
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fourth year of the fourth plan and this decline intensified during the fifth 
plan This was due to the fall in productivity since 1955-56 and the dec- 
line 1n area since 1975-76 

The district-wise variation of production. between 1957-58 and 1980- 
81 shows that 4 out of the 9 districts which can be compared as shown 1n 
Table IV showed a decline ın their production of coconut Among these, 
m Alleppey area declined most sharply by 41 per cent. Among the 5 other 
districts which 1ncreased their production. Palghat tops the list with 321 
per cent. Among the other two districts of Idukki and Ernakulam formec 
later, a comparison of production between 1973-74 and 1980-81 shows that 
in both production declined. 


Table III 


Production of coconut through the Plans 
—————MMM—— MÀ aaa 


Plans Percentage variation in production 
—— SUSHI ied CRM VO MN 
First 53 04 
Second 1.19 
Third 1.42 
Annual 11 94 
Fourth —6.40 
Fifth —17.75 
Anuual —.84 


———————————— 
Note : Base years are the first year of each plan period. 

Source * Compiled from Report on the Marketing of Coconut in 

India, Agricultural Marketing Advisor, Directorate of 

Marketing and Inspection, Agricultural Statistics, in 

Kerala, 1975, Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Statis- 

tics for Planning 1977 and Statistics. for Planning 1980, 
Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Kerala. 


The main reasons for the decline in. production. were decline 1n area 
and the impact of root-wilt. While Idukki and Malappuram showed 
declines in production due mainly to reduction ın area, in Trivandrum and 
Quilon production declined mainly due to the impact of root-wilt In 
Alleppey production declined due to the impact of a composite of influen- 
ces mentioned above, namely root-wilt and reduction in area. 

A comparison of variation of production of other important crops, 
compared to coconut between 1952-53 and 1980-81 shows that percentage 
change for coconut remained almost stagnant with a marginal increase of 1 
per cent, certain perennials such as rubber and coffee increased their pro- 
duction by more than 6 times This shows how crops such as coffee and 
rubber have become more popular than coconut and how these crops are 
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displacing coconut Coconut, of course, did not perform as badly as Ragi 
whose production declined by 80 per cent. When all these crops are taken 
together 1t may be observed that there 1s an average increase 1n production 
of 116 86 per cent. 











Table IV 
Districtwise production of coconut in 1957-58, 1973-774 

and 1980-81 

(in million nuts) 
District 1957-58 1973-74 1980-81 Percentage 
variation 

Trivandrum 370 354 —4 32 
Quilon 424 344 —18.87 
Alleppey 503 294 —41.55 
Kottayam 136 188 38.24 
Idukki 123 43 —65 04 
Ernakulam 221 327 47.96 
Trichur 220 347 57.73 
Palghat 19 80 321.05 
Malappuram 307 264 —14.01 
Kozhikode 351 456 29.91 
Cannanore 315 311 —1.27 





Note * Since between 1957-58 & 1980-81 the districts of Kerala, 
were re-organised certain changes have been made as 
follows As Idukki was part of Kottayam, the 1957-58 
figure for Kottayam has been reduced by 3/5th and simi- 
larly that for Ernakulam has been reduced by 1 /4th. Mala- 
ppuram was a part of Palghat & Kozhikode and therefore 
their area has been reduced by 2/5th and 1/2 respectively. 


Source: Agricultural Statistics 1n Kerala, 1975, Bureau of Econo- 
mics & Statistics Statistics for Planning 1977, Directorate 
of Economics & Statistics, Kerala 


Productivity Changes 

From Table V we seea picture of decline of yield from the second 
plan In fact the decline began actually since 1955-56 which was the last 
year of the first plan The main reason for the continuous decline in 
yield from 1955-56 ıs the worsening root-wilt disease. This 1s borne out 
even from the recent state government declaration that an additional four 
districts are root-wilt affected — Till the 1960s only four districts were 
root-wilt affected which were Quilon, Kottayam, Alleppey and Ernakulam. 


1 
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Now the districts which have been newly affected are Trichur, Idukki, 
Pathanamthitta and Trivandrum 


Table V 
Yield of coconut through the Plans 





Plants Percentage change of yield during the 
plan period 








First 39.83 
Second —7 07 
Third —8 38 
Annual —0.53 
Fourth —]11 04 
Fifth —8.81 
Annual —1.30 





Note : Base years are the first year of each plan period. 

Source : Compiled from Report on the Marketing of Coconut in 
India, Agricultural Marketing Advisor, Directorate of 
Marketing and Inspection , Agricultural Statistics in Kerala, 
1975, Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Statistics. for 
Planning 1977 and Statistics for Planning 1980, Directorate 
of Economics and Statistics, Kerala. 


Also over the years coconut cultivation has been extended to more 
and more marginallands This could be another cause for the decline in 
yield, though this may not be as significant as the other reasons given 
above. Though new area has been added on to coconut cultivation which 
is mainly sub-marginal and marginal land, land which was earlier unde: 
coconut has been converted to rubber cultivation etc, urbanisation and 
housing development in rural areas ‘ 

A study of changes 1n yield of various districts between 1957-58 and 
1973-74 on the one hand and between 1973-74 and 1980-81 shows the 
following. Firstly, the yield changes between 1957-58 and 1973-74 show 
declines 1n all districts The reason for this decline in yield 1s due to the 
worsening root-wilt. Secondly a comparison of yield between 1973-74 and 
1980-81 shows that out of the 11 districts, 4 districts increased their yield. 
But 6 districts recorded declines in yield. Yield increased in the 4 districts 
mainly due to reduction in uneconomic palms But ıt must be noted that 
while yield increased ın certain districts since the fifth plan, the rate of 
decline in yield ın certain other districts also declined. 

A comparison of the performance of coconut to that of other crops 
between 1952-53 and 1981-82 shows that while yield of coconut declined by 
33 percent the yield of most crops increased. Out of about 15 other crops 
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which were compared 9 crops which include ginger, arecanut, tapioca 
and tea increased their yield by about 250, 135, 124 and 108 percent 
respectively. The average yield performance ofthe crops taken together 
was an increase of 39 percent. 

From Table VI we see that area contributed substantially to production 
during-the-second and third plans But during these plans, yield adver- 
sely affected production Since the first annual plans, and till the second 
annual plans we see that yield positively contributed to production while 
the contribution of area to yield was positive and negative alternatively. 


Table VI 


Contribution of Area and Productivity in Production 
Changes through the Plans 


pM I I d 








Yield Area Interaction 

effect effect effect (Per- 

Plan (Percentage) (Percentage) centage) 
. First 75.30 17 62 7 08 
Second —59].76 745.00 —52.60 
Third —395 21 1139 44 —144 24 
Annual 4.48 105 05 0 57 
Fourth 172.66 —81.72 9 06 
Fifth 49.17 56.35 —5.52 
: Annual 154 14 —54 85 0.71 


ear er MM ML nnl 


Source: P.S. George, The Coconut Economy of Kerala (An 
analysis of production trends and projections), Ed. M.A. 
Oommon, Kerala Economy Since Independence, Oxford and 
IBH Publishing House, 1979. 


Farm Price Movements 

Table VII shows that farm prices have been increasing throughout the 
plans though at different rates. The third and fourth plans are noteworthy 
for registering big increases in farm prices. These increases in farm prices 
are what made coconut cultivation look remunerative even though there 
was the impact of the root-wilt leading to decreases in productivity and 
production. In 1983 and 1984 there was a big spurt in coconut prices 
due to scarcity and this has influenced farmers to plant additional palms 
and increase the cultivation of coconut 
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Table VII 


Farm prices of coconut through the plans 
eee 


Plans Percentage change 
Second 39 74 
Third 83.21 
Aunual 6 54 
Fourth 78.47 
Fifth 15 96 


Source Calculated from Agricultural Statistics in Kerala, 1975, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics, Kerala, Statistics for Planning 1977 
and Statistics for Planning 1980, Directorate of Economic and 
Statistics, Kerala 

Note Base years are the first years of each plan. 


A comparison of farm prices of some important crops with coconut 
shows that coconut registered the fourth highest increase among the 9 
crops between 1955-56 and 1981-82. Coconut farm prices increased by 
780 per cent. In comparison to the average increase in farm price of 
1522 per cent the increase in coconut farm prices was lower. 

The wholesale price of coconut was increasing at lower rates com- 
pared to farm prices during the second and third plans and during the first 
annual plan wholesale prices declined while farm prices increased though 
at a very slow rate During the fourth plan also farm prices increased 
faster than wholesale prices but ın the fifth plan the farm prices increased 
at a slow rate while wholesale prices increased much faster than farm 
prices of coconut. 

When cumulative percentage variations of wholesale and farm 
prices were compared it was found that over the 23 year period between 
1955-56 and 1977-78 wholesale prices increased 5.28 per cent more than 
farm prices. 


Size-wise Study of Coconut Farmers 
The following table gives a size-wise distribution of coconut holdings 
in Kerala. 


Table VIII 
Size-wise distribution of coconut holdings in Kerala 
Size of holding in hectares Percentage of holding 
Less than 0.2 37.1 
0.2—1.0 52 8 
1.3—2 0 19 
20 & above 2.2 


Source : P. K. Thampan, Coconut Culture in India, The Green Villa 
Publishers, 1972, p 6. 
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If we classify farmers having holding below 0.2 hectares as tiny 
holdings and between 0 2 and | 0 hectares as small holdings, we find that 
these two groups dominate the coconut holdings, especially the small 
farmers. 

Below we give case studies of tiny, small, medium (1.0—2.0 hectares) 
and large farmers (2.0 hectares and above), The data have been com- 
piled from field survey during 1982-83. 


Tiny Farmer 

We have for this case study a farmer with 0.12 hectares of coconut 
cultivation. We find that he does not have any marketable surplus of 
coconut. His household has an annual expenditure of 8,736 rupees while 
the net household income ıs only 6101 rupees Thus he incurs a debt of 
Rs. 2635 It ıs noteworthy that his major source of income ıs through 
remittances from relatives to the tune of Rs. 4200 His paid cost of 
production 1s as follows : 


Paid cost of production =Rs. 162 
Labour cost Tilling —Rs. 60 
Labour cost Plucking —Rs. 55 
Farm yard manure —Rs. 27 
Pesticides —Rs. 20 


Here we notice that the tiny farmer does not spend much on ferti- 
lizers and that his main costs are labour costs Under labour cost we 
find that even tillmg which can be normally done by the farmer is got 
done by hired labour at the cost of Rs 20 per day — Thus is because this 
tiny farmer did not find time to do tilling. We also see that pesticides are 
applied to the tree This ıs done as a measure against root- wilt. In fact 
,root-wilt has become a major problem for the tiny farmer 

Below we show the imputed cost of production for this small 
farmer : 


Imputed cost of production =Rs. 137 
Labour cost =Rs. 120 
Farm yard manure =Rs, 17 


Small Farmer 
We next take a farmer with 0 71 ha of coconut land We find he 
has no imputed cost but only paid costs whose break up 1s as follows : 


Paid cost of production = Rs. 2262 
Tilling Rs. 20per day — Rs. 400 

Chemical fertilizer = Rs- 752 

Chemical fertilizer labour cost = Rs. 80 

Plucking cost Rs. 50 paise per tree and 

12 nuts per 100 palm — Rs. 570 


Gathering charges — Rs. 480 
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But his profit from coconut cultivation is quite meagre. It 1s only 
Rs. 1076 He meets the substantial portion of his household expenditure 
from non-agricultural source \ 


Household expenditure Rs 15612 
Remittance from Kuwait Rs. 13800 


With this farmer we find that Rs. 752 1s paid for chemical fertilizers. 
Thus due to the high price of chemical fertilizers, the cost of production 
for the small farmer has increased substantially 


Medium Farmer 

This medium farmer has a total of 162 hectares of land Out of 
this 81 hectare is coconut garden — His profit and cost of production 1s 
as follows : 


Gross revenue —Rs. 7603 

Paid cost of production Rs 2169 
Of which * Tilling cost Rs 240 
Chemical fertilizer Rs. 750 
Chemical fertilizer application labour cost Rs. 150 
Farm yard manure Rs. 24 
Farm yard manure application labour cost Rs 30 
Plucking charges Rs. 420 
Gathering labour cost Rs. 210 
Taking pits labour cost Rs 300 
Irrigation cost Rs. 45 

Net profit Rs 5434 


In this case this farmer met most of his household expenditure of 
Rs. 5884 from his profit from coconut of Rs 5434. This farmer also had 
taken a loan of Rs. 12,000 for which he was giving an interest of Rs 2160. 
His imputed production costs are following : 


Imputed production cost Rs. 430 
Farm yard manure Rs, 220 
Farm yard manure application labour cost Rs 105 
Gathering labour cost Rs 105 


Large Farmer 


This large farmer has garden land of 4 31 hectares. This farmer had 
the following costs of production and profit. 
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Gross ıncome from coconut Rs 18,706 

Paid cost of production Rs 6,004 
Of which : 
Tilling labour cost (à 20 paise Rs. 640 
Chemical fertilizer cost Rs 390 
Chemical fertilizer application labour cost Rs. 160 
Farm yard manure Rs 2225 
Farm yard manure application labour cost Rs. 160 
Plucking cost Rs 1282 
Gathering cost Rs. 697 
Pesticides use Rs. 450 


This large farmer did not have any imputed cost. His household 
expenditure was 12,900 rupees which he met mainly from coconut. 

Thus we see that while the tiny farmer had debts and could not 
sustain his family from coconut cultivation, the small farmer had to 
depend on non-agricultural sources for his livelihood The medium 
farmer on the other hand just managed to make both ends meet, while the 
large farmer had enough savings after allzhis expenditure was met 


Action Programme for the Seventh Plan 

If processing units are controlled by cultivators, price control and 
artificial scarcity can be avoided because middlemen and processors can 
be eliminated Also to face the powerful middlemen, the cocount growers 
in the state should join into a cooperative or cooperatives And to 
remove the hold on coconut cultivators by merchants, the Coconut Develop- 
ment Board or a state-wide co-operative or a government sponsored system 
should take over the purchasing of coconut from the farms. 

To find a final solution to the problem of decline in yield and thus 
of the increasing uneconomic nature of coconut cultivation, an effective 
cure should be found for the root-wilt. 

The coconut oil import policy of the central government has also 
been found to adversely affect the coconut cultivators of Kerala and the 
coconut oil manufacturing units in the small scale sector Therefore the 
central government should adopt a coconut oil import policy which does 
not adversely affect the Kerala economy. 


AJOY MATHEW 
CESP, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


1 SeeP S George, The Coconut Economy of Kerala (An Analysis of Production 
trends and projections) Ed MA Oommen, Kerala Economy Since Independence, 
Oxford and IBH Publishing House, 1979 

Ibid 

See Report of the Committee on Commodity Taxation, Government of Kerala, 1979, 
Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

PS George, op cit 
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Book Review 


Image of India 


G BONGARD-LEVIN & A ViGASIN, The Image of India, The Study of Ancient 
Indian Civilization 1n the USSR, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1984. pp. 270. 


As a necessary part of the colonial expansion to the East, the image 
ofIndia as a land of wisdom, wonders and fabulous wealth, gradually 
took shape in Western and Eastern Europe, as well as the Middle East. 
After the 14th century journeys to India played an important role m 
transforming knowledge about India, on the basis of an acquaintance with 
the country aud its culture. Although the Indian influence initially spread 
to many countries through Graeco-Roman culture, and was reflected in 
the written and oral tradition of their people, 1t was later to be interpreted 
in the form of symbols that would aid the Biblical cosmogony, which 
was generally in dispute with the Graeco-Roman theories of the Cosmos. 
The Christianisation of India was part of theological polemics and the 
struggle of ideas, so that India emerged in folk-lore asa fabulous land, 
inhabited by righteous people In the period of the Crusades, Europe 
displayed a great interest in the wealth of the East, giving rise to the myth 
of a great Christian kingdom ın the East In the folk-lore tradition, “rich 
India" became an integral element in the heroic epic, where historical 
and geographical reality were eroded and conventionalised because of the 
didactic purpose 

The view of India, as a country existing regardless of time, and 
never changing over a period that covered 2,000 years, was typical of 
Medieval literature By the 17th century, the Cosmographia effected 
departure in the field of Indian studies, since its purpose was neither 
literary nor didactic, but practical: to aid conquest, diplomacy and to 
implant the “true faith" and eradicate paganism in the East Nikitin's 
journal of his journey to India, however stands apart, as he was a foreig- 
ner with modest means, who was obliged to be friendly with the local 
people, and there 1s scarcely a word that 1s arrogant or derogatory in 
his Voyages He is also the first to point to the similarities between 
Indian and Russian Grandees andthe plight of the rural poor. From 
such a beginning, the Russian school of Indology, based on the historio- 
graphic method, brought to light many insights ın the field of Ancient 
Indian civilisation, as a part of the mainstream of cultural development in 
the world. 
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As a method, historiography surveys the field and identifies specific 
questions which need to be raised and discussed, particularly where the 
character of source materials relies too much on supposition and hypo- 
thesis. It also stresses not only the accumulation of ideas in such a survey, 
but also the struggle of ideas which ıs a part of the cultural life of any 
country. Historiographic research ranges over philosophy and politics, 
literature and art, the general spiritual climate of the age and the specific 
“national spirit” of the area under study In contrast to this, the economic 
and political penetration of the leading West European countries into Asia, 
led to the ideology of colonialism having an unfavourable influence on 
scientific research in the field of Oriental studies. As a result, British 
Indology exhibits scornful opinions of the people and culture of the East 
as well as the idea of the superiority of European civilization. This was 
as much a distortion, as the earlier Romantic view current m Germany, 
of overestimating the ancient age of Indian culture and considering 1t to be 
the source of world civilization. 

The Russian school 1s not widely know in our country because of 
language difficulties and the general prejudice against Russian scholarship. 
The Image of India brings to our notice the wealth of literature that has 
been translated for research in the USSR on the subject of Indian culture 
and history, and reveals a deep respect for the Indian people and a desire 
to understand developments that link India with the rest of the world. 
It covers the pre-18th century period and subsequently, the development 
of Soviet Indology, in the best Russian Oriental studies tradition, The 
Russian tradition differs from the European m that that it was based on 
the 18th century Enlighteners, who were opposed to Tsarist policies and 
ideology The 19th century brought in liberal and democratic thoughts, 
which were anti-colonial and placed the Russians on the side of the 
enslaved people of the East who were struggling for liberation from the 
yoke of colonial exploitation. After the October Revolution, Lenin played 
an important role in bringing about many fundamental changes in Oren- 
tal Studies as a part of the programme of socialist construction and 
stressed the need for spreading knowledge about India among the broad 
strata of the Russian masses 

Such a historical perspective establishes the fact that. Russian science 
did not concentrate almost exclusively on the people of Europe whilst 
1gnoring the great thousand year old history of the other people of the 
world The Russians held that there could be no world history that did 
not include the East, m contrast to historians like von Ranke who 
provided a theoretical basis for excluding India from the general process 
of world history The absence of Eurocentrism 1s a distinguishing 
feature of Soviet Indology. The Russians considered the aim of 
science to be the study of mankind, whose unity was more important 
than the barriers of the natural or socio-cultural environment. Vasilyev 
wrote: “The remote East 1s populated by our brothers . ... They have their 
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own history, their own development, their own views". For such scholars, 
the lagging behind of the East was a temporary phenomenon. *When the 
world becomes unified the East will not only bea repository of educa- 
tion, but also 1ts motive force. (p.81) 

The third feature 15 the historical approach. Minayev wrote: In 
portraying the destiny of a religion we must discover the laws determining 
its development", (p 83) and again * “‘the essence of any spiritual develop- 
ment reveals itself to us in the entirety of its historical development and 
can be understood only when this process 1s traced back to the beginning 
And this way its sources are revealed." He was one of the first scholars 
to give an impartial assessment of British colonial policy and its disastrous 
consequences for India. 

A study of monuments, manuscripts, excavated materials was combined 
with the views of guides, local pundits and scholars. Minayev wrote in his 
Indian diary — Engrossed in Jain manuscript, chose one and wanted a 
copy of it, on which grounds I had a curious. conversation with the Princi- 
pal, who insisted that I approach Dr. Buhler for information about the 
Jains and when I pointed out that the native scholars could give me the 
same information (he) categorically denied this Dastur who was present 
at this conversation was extremely displeased at this remark and ..(said) 
these English do not understand anything.” (p 89) 

Evident too was the desire not only to study the relics of Ancient 
Indian culture but also to preserve them, because the ancient and the 
modern were two sides of single object of research—the spiritual and 
material culture of a nation (p.85) 

The importance of placing the independence of Indian scholarship 
on a firm foundation lies behind Minayev's distinction between the scienti- 
fic western scholars and those serving the interests of the British administra- 
tion in India.(p 90) 

In Russian Universities. of the last century, there were usually 
departments of comparative linguistics. and Sanskrit, probably as a result 
of the interest of the Tsarist government to expand trade directly with 
India, but when such an enterprise did not succeed, Indology was not given 
any encouragement. For the Russian scholar the East could not bea dead, 
bookish object of scientific Inquisitiveness, just as the study of Ancient 
India was not meant to push into the background the scientific and practi- 
cal importance of vital phenomena. in contemporary India. (p.103) There 
was a strong realisation that the East was no longer a slumbering giant. It 
was also significant. that many parts of Central Asia were incorporated in- 
to Russia, which had been in direct contact. with countries that bordered 
India (at some time they had even formed one state) 

However, these progressive principles did. not recieve Tsarist support, 
as Oriental studies was thought of as a part of the study of classical 
languages ; an. armchair Science, which was also the general position of 
Indology in Europe at the time. 


- 
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At the turn of the century, there was a growing interest in Indian 
philosophy and religion, as well as literature. Tolstoy was very impressed 
with Buddhism, Brahminism and the fairy-tale He reflected the interest 
of his age in the religion and literature of India. This pointed to the 
shortcomings of this early school of Indology, that 1t concentrated on 
Ancient Indian culture and ignored her social and political history. In 
the field of culture also, 1t concentrated primarily on Buddhism. Very little 
attention was patd to contemporary India 

It was time to set new tasks for Russian Indology if 1t was not to 
suffer from the extreme individualism and lack of organisation of Western 
Indology Oldenburg had identified the cause of this as “insufficient 
closeness to lıfe” (p. 110) Secondly, no importance was attached to the 
Eastern scholarly tradition, which was contrasted with the Western 
tradition as the only true one. Oldenburg belonged to the opposite tradi- 
tion that every cultured nation had 1is own understanding of its culture 
and if any scholar had to scientifically analyse such a tradition, he had to 
take into account such a scholarly tradition He also stood for the unity 
of the world-historical process and did not believe in opposing East and 
West. Whilst criticising Eurocentrism he also came out against extreme 
nationalism, which was a feature of some Indian works of history and 
culture. He introduced a consistent historical method, including that of 
literary criticism, and all cultural phenomena were not of abstract interest 
to him, but a part of the general course of historical development. (p. 113) 
He therefore was the first to point to the importance of Harappan excava- 
tions and always stressed the sociological basis of analysis, which made 
him oppose the widely held view of all-embracing spiritualism in India. 
“Tt ıs high time", he wrote, “to put an end to the legend that India 1s 
specifically, as it were, a purely religious country : there 1s, of course, no 
doubt that ın this field India showed great creativity, but it 1s equally 
beyond question that Indians, like other peoples, have a complex social 
pattern, that her agriculture in the countryside, the crafts, the industry 
and the trade of her towns had an important place in India’s life, no less 
than in other countries, and that without a knowledge and understanding 
of her economic life we shall never understand India and her complex 
history.” (p. 117) He therefore stressed the importance of epigraphy and 
the shastras which he felt were an important source for the history of the 
Indian economy and the class struggle. Oldenburg expressed an unusual 
belief ın the possibilities of Eastern nations, contrary to the armchair 
scientists, who took a narrow view of the subyect Whilst the Academy 
of Science, of which Oldenburg was permanent secretary, was treated with 
distrust by the Tsarist government, Lenin personally directed science to 
the task of building socialism Thus the Academy was revived with atten- 
tion, assistance and genuine support. 

: As Oldenburg wrote m 1919 : “For mankind to-day, which though 
as yet weakly and unskillfully, is. seeking for the brotherhood of nations, 
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it is essential to know as much as possible of what has already been done 
by mankind ın this respect." On the need to study Buddhism he wrote : 
“Nowhere in the world... can there have been a people who sought 
with such effort and intensity to find answers to questions of life and 
death, of the purpose and meaning of life, as in India... the history of 
India is extremely important for understanding the history of mankind as 
a whole, and this history is essential to us for a proper understanding of 
reality.” (p. 122) Another important input into the new direction of 
Soviet Indology which Oldenburg’s experience and expertise developed, 
was the radical change 1n the nationalities policy, which would change 
the basic principles of Oriental Studies This meant more attention to 
social and economic problems and class structure and modern and con- 
temporary history, to help in the full development of all nationalities. In 
the 1920-30 period there was a great expansion of the scope of Indology, 
influenced by the needs and the character of the Revolution. 

This novatory approach was represented in the work of Shcher- 
batskoy, who collaborated with leading scientists 1n India. His ideas 
clearly worked in the direction that although Indian culture was original 
and specific, it should be compared typologically with Graeco-Roman, 
not only to show a resemblance, but to attract special attention to Ancient 
India, which had been given insufficient attention by Western scholars. 
His work on the Buddhist use of logic and dialectics opposed the Western 
theory that in India logic was borrowed from the Greeks, and Shcher- 
batskoy showed how it was an entirely original product, which developed 
in the natural course of Buddhism's 1deological debates with Brahminism. 
Many scholars at that time had shared Hegels view that oriental philo- 
sophy should be excluded from the history of philosophy, since philosophi- 
cal recognition could not take place. Shcherbatskoy saw at the base of 
the struggle of different trends in Indian philosophy, not only the oppos 
tion of diverse conceptions but also the clash of social groups, the people 
who were the bearers of these ideas. Another important theme was that 
all schools of philosophy reflected the opposition of two basic trends—the 
realistic and the idealistic. It 1s Shcherbatskoy who payed special atten- 
tion to the study of materialist trends ın Indian philosophy.! (p. 130) 

The purpose of his research was to introduce the skills of Indian 
logicians into the practice of contemporary education, 1n the same way 
that Plato and Aristotle were studied. This approach neither wished to 
contrast Eastern and Western culture, nor to draw them closer, artificially. 
Asaresult, his study of Buddhism disclosed the achievements of India 
over 10 centuries when Indian science, literature and technology attained 
unprecedented heights Hus interpretation. of the concept of Dharma and 
Nirvana showed that Buddhism was a constantly changing doctrine, 
frequently containing within the same framework, opposite categories and 
ideas. He firmly opposed a mystical interpretation of Buddhism, since he 
felt that no scientific philosophy could be necessarily subject to ıt. (p. 137) 
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He proved by his unique method that Buddhist logic ıs logic, but it 
is not Aristotlean. That ıt is epistemological, but not Kantian. (p. 139). 
Once the Marxist base of Oriental studies was established on the 
understanding that the oppressed people of Asia were the natural allies 
of the class consious workers of Europe, new trends in Soviet Indology 
` began to lead not only European scholarship but also national schools 


, in Asian countiies (p 148) 


The first task was to overcome the shortcomings of the research of 
the thirties, which had not given proper attention to social and economic 
, problems, or even contemporary problems of culture. There was stilla 
^ tendency to idealize By this time, the idea of a special path of develop- 
ment (The Asiatic Mode) was debated, but mistakenly approximated with 
the pattern of European development, with a stress on the slave owning 
mode of production. However, in the forties and the fifties the work of 


‘Ostpov Suleikin and Ilyin concentrated on the problems of periodisation 


_and the specific conclusions drawn by Indian historians. The race (Aryan) 
“theory of the Varna system was rejected and the question of slavery was 
put into a socio economic context. (p. 157) The work of Soviet historians 
covered important questions and answered them ın the light of evidence 
from ancient Indian sources and Marx’s well-known articles on India. 

In the contemporary period, the works of Chanana, Kosambi, R.S. 
Sharma and S Jaiswal were referred to in the search for the general laws 


. and specific character of the development of Ancient India, the emergence 
_ of classes and the state and social and economic formations. (p. 166) The 


new areas of study included the Harappan civilisation, archeology and 


.anthropology, the contribution of non-Aryan people, and the significance 


of the “theory of Aryan conquest" which had been over-played 1n the 
West. Research is also being done on the Mauryan period, the Kushana 
period and the social and economic relations in India at the time. 
(p. 175). 
In this new work the attitude to ancient sources is more painstaking. 

'The problem of the source-language, understanding its concept and termino- 
logy i is posed. The complexity of the social structure is accepted. There 
is also a renewed interest ın literary criticism, linguistics and philosophy. 

_ In this process all the sources that have been collected in the Soviet Union 
are being published and the institutional structure also constantly reformed 
to allow the greatest freedom and assistance to scholars, which has been 
perhaps the most important input into the high quality of the scholarship 
that this book reports to the general reader. The wide scope of scholarship 
_ that ıs opening up before us does not allow us to 1gnore the work of those 
who have, with sincerity and seriousness, attempted to study the world- 
historical process in our country. The ideas and the materials they have 
“researched should enrich our own efforts at building a scientific school of 
national studies, and just as the polemics of our scholars have enriched 
the insights gained by the Soviet school their criticism of our work will 
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help to develop sharper theoretical formulation as well as a more rigorous 

research and generalisation What ıs remarkable is the quantum of work, 

the development ofa proper methodology and its systematic. application 

to the culture of India. What is disheartening 1s that such a book is genera- 
lly by-passed, and such scholarship is generally ignored. 


NINA RAO 


College of Vocational Studies, 
Delhi University, Delhi 


WE ARE IN ACTION TO DAY TO BRING A 
BRIGHTER TOMORROW 


The people of West Bengal have suffered as the state has gone 
through power shortage problems. We can now see light at 
the end of the tunnel. The shortage situation has been, by and 
large, overcome. 


WBSEB now confronts new tasks. The task of providing 
more efficient, economic, stable and uninterrupted power. 
The task of preventing power pilferage and other malpractices. 
The task of reaching power to distant areas of the state. 


WBSEB is all set to play its role in the progress aus | 
change that West Bengal is resolved to achieve. 


West Bengal State Electricity Board 
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Pre-Publication Offer 


DRUG INDUSTRY AND THE INDIAN PEOPLE 


A unique 300 page publication, bringing together for the first time, 
analytical studies on all aspects of the Drug Industry in an inte- 
grated form, Shall be released by 21st October, 86. 


Price : 

Paperback — Rs. 40/- (India) 
US $15 (Foreign) 

Hardbound — Rs. 100/- (India) 
US$25 (Foreign) 

Postage : Extra Rs. 5/- per copy 


Pre-publication Offer : Rs. 30/- for paperback and 
Rs. 65/- for hardbound on 
orders reaching before 
15th October. 


Orders irom : 


DELHI SCIENCE FORUM 
B-1, 2nd Floor, LSC 
J-Block, Saket 

New Delhi 110 017 


Payment may be made by Demand Draft/Money Order/Cheque in 
the name of Society for Delhi Science Forum. 





